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SUMMARY 

\ 

\ 

I.  Introduction:^  On  23  August  1978,  General  Vessey,  Commander, 
Combined  Forces  Command/US  Forces,  Korea,  requested  DA  assistance 
for  the  Republic  of  Korea  in  their  transition  to  a modern  aviation 
fleet. 

\. 

II  Purpose w The  Republic  of  Korea  Army  Aviation  Seminar  was  prepared 

to  meet  General  Vessey' s request  and  to  provide  a basis  of  US  Army 
experience  upon  which  the  Korean  Army  can  build  during  it's  expansion 
program. 


Ill  Discussion: 


a.  Background.  Because  of  General  Vessey’ s request  a.  "fact 
finiing"  team  visited  Korea  during  the  period  30  October  - 4 November 
1978.  Team  members  were  MG  Smith,  CG,  USAAVNC;  COL  Parker,  USAAVNC; 

LTC  Robinson,  CAC  and  MAJ(P)  Walker,  HQDA.  Fact  finding  efforts 
consisted  of  a series  of  visits,  tours,  briefings  and  discussions 
throughout  the  ROKA  aviation  community. 

b.  Objectives.  ^The  team  determined  appropriate  subjects  for  an 
aviation  seminar  and  developed  a work  plan  for  a one  week  conference/  -l 
workshop  series.  The  seminar  would  commence  with  a general  presentation  - 
followed  by  a series  of  workshops. 

The  general  officer  presentation  would  portray  concepts  for  employment 
of  Army  aviation  through  the  use  of  a stylized  scenario.  Workshops  would 


concentrate  on  one  of  three  major  topics;  management,  training,  and 
logistics. 
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c.  ‘ asking.  TRADOC  was  tasked  with  preparing  the  seminar  and 
subsequently  passed  the  task  to  the  USAAVNC.  A work  study  group  was 
formed  on  8 January  1979  at  Fort  Rucker.  Project  Officers  were  pro- 
vided by  the  Transportation  Center,  the  Troop  Support  and  Aviation 
Materiel  Readiness  Command,  Combined  Arms  Center  (CAC,  Ft.  Leavenworth, 

KS).  ODCLOG,  DA,  and  the  Aviation  Center.  A personnel  roster  of  the 
study  group  is  included  at  Inclosure  1. 

d.  Methodology.  Preparation  for  the  seminar  closely  followed 
the  milestone  chart  found  at  Inclosure  2.  This  plan  was  found  to  be 
timely  find  adequate  for  mission  accomplishment.  This  was  due,  to  some 
extent,  to  using  the  format  that  was  previously  developed  for  the 
Army  Aviation  Employment  Conference  seminar.  Issue  papers  were 
written,  translated  and  distributed  prior  to  the  conf erence/seminar 
so  that  participants  were  familiar  with  the  material  to  be  covered. 

Agenda’  for  the  seminar  is  at  Inclosure  3. 

e.  Summary  of  Seminar  Activities.  The  advance  party  officer, 

CPT  Frank  departed  for  Korea  on  19  March  1979.  His  responsibilities 
in  Korea  included  insuring  all  materials  shipped  were  on  hand,  trans- 
lations, set  up  of  conference  rooms  and  workshop  areas  and  coordinating 
all  other  administrative  details. 

The  main  body  departed  from  various  locations  and  gathered  at  Seattle 
on  3 April.  The  team  arrived  in  Korea  on  6 April  and  spent  6 and  7 
April  in  preparation  and  rehearsal.  COL  Parker,  who  was  attending 
required  schooling  the  week  of  2-6  April  arrived  in  Korea  on  9 April. 


Following  is  a summary  of  activities  for  the  period  9-16  April 

1979. 

1.  General  Officer  Presentation  - 9 April  1979.  • 

On  9 April  114  ROK  and  US  Senior  officers  attended  the  General 
Officer  presentation. 

The  General  Officer  Presentation  began  with  opening  remarks  bv 
General  John  W.  Vessey,  C1NC  and  by  General  Chung,  Seung  Kwa,  Chief 
of  Staff,  ROKA,  and  by  MG  James  C.  Smith,  Director  of  Training, ODCSOPS, 1)A 
Team  Chief.  After  opening  remarks  the  team  presented  a stylized  scenario 
(SECRET)  presentation  to  illustrate  the  uses  of  Army  Aviation  in  a 
Korean  war  time  tactical  situation. 

Following  the  scenario,  MG  Smith  presented  a summary  of  Fundamentals 
of  Army  Aviation  Employment  which  supplemented  and  illustrated  the 
various  points  made  in  the  scenario. 

Mr.  Joseph  Crlbbins,  Special  Assistant  to  DCSI.OG,  followed  MG  Smith 
and  presented  an  overview  of  important  Aviation  Logistics  topics  that 
would  be  presented  during  the  Logistics  Workshop.  The  General  Officer 
Presentation  concluded  with  questions  from  the  audience  and  final  remarks. 

2.  On  Tuesday,  10  April,  Che  second  General  Officer  Presentation  was 
given  tor  a group  of  67  ROK  and  US  senior  officers.  The  format  was 

as  gWon  on  9 April. 

Opening  remarks  were  again  made  by  General  Vessov  and  by  General 
Lew,  Byong  Hton,  Deputy  Commander,  Combined  Forces  Command.  Presentation 
of  Che  scenario  and  Aviation  Employment  Fundamentals  and  Logistics 


Overview  was  ns  given  on  9 April.  Because  of  requests  for  dis- 
cussions on  Management,  l.TC  Robinson  presented  a 15  minute  overview 
of  the  Management  Workshop. 

The  General  Officer  Presentation  concluded  with  questions  from 
_tho  audience  and  closing  remarks. 

3.^  Dur  lug  the  pc  'iod  11-13  April,  team  members  conducted  workshops 

in  Management,  Training  and  Logistics  for  officers  of  the  ROK  Army,  is* 

\ 

Workshops  were  held  from  0800-1700  daLly.  The  Management  and  Logistics' 
Workshops  were  held  in  Conference  Rooms  in  ROK  Army  Headquarters. 

The  Training  Workshop  was  hold  in  ROKA  Command  Bunkei  , B-2. 

Workshops  were  conducted  using  formal  presentations  and  discussions 
of  the  subject  matter.  Each  attendee  was  provided  a copy  of  the 
issue  papers  for  his  workshop.  A summary  of  the  subjects  covered 


in  the  workshops  Is  found  at  Inclosures  A, 5 and  6.  Format  for  each 
workshop  included  a short  formal  presentation  with  Korean  translation. 
This  was  followed  by  a discussion  among  the  workshop  participants  on 
the  issue  and  finally  conclusions  and/or  recommendations  were  prepared. 

Upon  completion  of  the  workshops  on  13  April,  Korean  senior 
attendees  worked  with  the  Korean  participants  to  prepare  a summary 
of  their  conclusions  and  recommendations,  to  ho  given  on  14  April. 

This  summary  would  ho  presented  by  MG  Kang,  Young  Sik,  DCS  for 
Operations,  ROKA  and  all  workshop  attendees. 

On  14  April  the  summary  of  workshop  conclusions  and  recommendations 
was  presented  in  the  ROKA  Headquarters  Conference  Room.  Conclusions 
and  Recommendations  were  prepared  on  ail  topics.  Those  of  particular 


s* Ijin I f loanee  were  later  highlighted  by  MG  Smith  In  his  exit  briefing 
with  General  Vessey  and  are  found  at  Inclosure  7. 

On  16  April,  MG  Smith  conducted  exit  Interviews  with  MG  Harry  A. 
Griffith,  Chief,  JUSMAG-K  and  General  Vessey.  The  team  departed  the 
Republic  of  Korea  on  16  April  at  1430  hours. 

f.  Findings  and  Conclusions.  As  the  seminar  was  developed  to 
assist  the  Republic  of  Korea  Army,  no  I’.S.  Findings  or  Conclusions 
were  prepared. 

g.  Reoommendat  ions.  US.  recommendations  for  further  action  are 
as  indicated  above,  at  inclosure  7. 
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JANUARY 


9-19 


11  - 31 


MILESTONES 


- Review  of  literature  and  other  information 

- Work  Group  discussion 

- Desk  side  briefing  derived  from  butcher  paper  charts 

- Rough  Logistics  Issue  Drafts;  Scenarios 

- Items  for  US/ROKA  presentation 

- In  Progress  Review 

- Final  Seminar  Drafts;  Final  Desk  Side  Briefing 


(As  Required)  - Conduct  information  briefing  and  review 


FEBRUARY 


MARCH 


- Progress  Review;  Draft  Scripts  for  Seminar  Leaders 

- Full  Dress  Rehearsal 

- Briefing  packets  to  Korea  for  translation 

- ROKA  officer  visit  (should  be  scheduled  between  9-20  Feb 
to  comment  on  proposed  seminars  and  workgroups) 

- Media  assistance  (VGT  correlation  with  issues) 

- Issues  to  JUSMAG-K  for  ROKA  (after  dress  rehearsal) 


- Final  decision  on  conference  briefers.  Agenda  final. 

- Changes  incorporated  in  scripts 

- Scripts  to  briefers  not  working  with  study  group 

- Task  host  representatives  to  establish  location  of 
conference.  (Provide  details  of  visual  aids,  audio 
requirements. ) 
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MARCH 


APRIL 


- Action  Officer  make  reconnaissance/coordination  visit 
to  review  site.  (During  visit,  insure  visual  aids 

set  up  IAW  plan. 

- Complete  final  travel  arrangements  for  travel  to  Korea 


- Arrive  Korea 


- Preparations  for  presentations/rehearsals 


9,  10 


- General  Presentation 


11,  12,  13 


- Workshops 


- Summary  Review 

- Departure  from  Korea 
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DAY  1 (9  April  ) EUSA  CONFERENCE  ROOM 


1300-1305 


1305-1320 


1320-1430 


1430-1445 


1445-1545 


1545-1600 


General  Vessey's  remarks 
MG  Smith's  remarks 


Scenario 


Break 


Comments  by  MG  Smith  and  Mr.  Cribbins 


Break 


1600-1700  General  Presentation  (Overview)  by 
LTC  Robir.son/Mr.  Cribbins 


1700-1715 


Closing  remarks  - R0KA  General  Officer 


DAY  2 (10  April  ) 

1300-1715  • Same  as  Day  1 

1715-1730  G.O.  and  Senior  attendees  excused,  break 
for  Workshop  attendees 

1730  Common  Subjects  presentation  for 

Workshop  attendees 

DAY  3 (11  April) 

WORKSHOP  //I  - GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  SUBJECT  BLDG  1 ROKA  HQ 
0800-0900  Combined  Arms  Team 

0900-1000  Combat  Service  Support  (*R0KA/ JUSMAG) 

1000-1100  TOE  79  versus  82 

1300-1400  Equipment  & Facilities  79  versus  82 

1400-1700  Totsl  Systems  Integration 

1700-1800  Conclusion  of  the  days  discussion 


U \ 
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0800-0900 


0900-1000 

1000-1100 

1300-1400 

1400-1700 


1700-1800 


0800-0900 

0900-1000 

1300-1400 

1400-1500 

1500-1600 

1600-1700 

1700-1800 


TRAINING  WORKSHOPS  ROKA  BUNKER  #2 


WORKSHOP  it  1 - TRAINING  DEVELOPMENTS 


Training  Developments  (Instructional 
Systems  Design) 


Aircrew  Training  Manuals  and  ARTEPS 
Publications  and  Aids 
Simulators,  SFTS,  Software 


OJT  - Interoperability 

*JUSMAG  (originally  in  Workshop  1 on  the 

work  plan) 


Conclusion  of  the  days  discussion 

LOGISTICS  WORKSHOPS  BLDG  1 - ROKA  HQ 

WORKSHOP  //I  - MAINTENANCE  - ARMAMENT  AND  AVIONICS 


Introduction  and  Logistics  Overview 

US  Army  - Three  Level  Concept 

Aircraft  Maintenance  Quality  Control  Program 

Aviation  Ground  Support  Equipment 

Phased  Maintenance 

Army  Oil  Analysis  Program 

Conclusion  of  days  discussion 


DAY  4 (12  April) 

WORKSHOP  it 2 - MANAGEMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


0800-0900 

0900-1000 

1000-1100 

1300-1430 


Look  at  Reorganization 

Use  of  Civilian  Flight  Instructors 

Three  Le/el  versus  Four  Level  Maintenance 

Three  Level  versus  Four  Level  Maintenance  continued 


14 30- 1 530  Contract  Maintenance  at  Depot 


1530-1700  Air  Space  Management 

1700-1800  Concilia  Ion  of  the  days  il  lacuna  Ion 

WORKSHOP  112  - AVIATOR  TRAIN! NO 
0800-0900  Initial  Hntry  - Rotary  Wing 

0900-1000  Qua  1 if  lent  Ion  Tracks 

1000-1100  Transition  - Rotary  Wing  to  Rotary  Wing,  etc. 


1300-1400  Knits  ted  Training  - Crow  Chief,  Aircraft 

atul  Component  Repair 


1400-1500 


Armament 


.1500-1600  Aviation  Related  Training  for  Non-Avlatton 

Personnel  (Air  Assault  and  Pathfinder) 


1600-1700 


Conclusions  of  the  days  discussion 


WORKSHOP  112  - 1,00  IS  TICS 

0800-0900  Forward  Arming  and  Refueling  Point 

0900-1000  Training  Development  Philosophy 

.1000-1030  Aviation  Maintenance  Officer  and  Repair 

Technician  Training 

1030-1100  Aircraft  Repair  Supervisor  and  Technical 

fnspccto r Tra 1 n Lng 

1300-1400  Depot  Maintenance  - Contract /Organic 

.1400-1500  On  Condition  Maintenance/Analytic  Condition 

Kvaluat:  Ion  (OCM/ACK) 

1.500-1600  Depot  Supply 

.1600-1700  Aviation  Intensive  Management  Items  ( A l M l ) / 

Aviation  Component  Intensive  Management 
System  (AC IMS) 

1700-1800  Conclusion  of  days  discussion 


DAY  5 (12  April) 

WORKSHOP  //3  - OTHER  MANAGEMENT  CONSIDERATIONS 


0800-1100 

1300-1400 

1400-1500 

1500-1600 

1600-1700. 

0800-0900 

0900-1030 

1030-1100 

1300-.1700 

1700-1800 


Rapid  Growth 
Funding  Constraints 
Language  Training 
Recruitment 
Role  cf  Aviation 


) 

) - * JUSMAG 

j 

) - * ROKA 


Lateral  Coordination 
WORKSHOP  113  - TACTICAL  TRAINING 
Tactical  Training 
Safety 

Standardization  and  Evaluation 

Integration  of  Army  Aviation  Employment 
into  Service  School  Instruction 

Conclusion  of  days  discussion 

WORKSHOP  it 3 - LOGISTICS  MANAGEMENT 

Aircraft  Systems  Management 

Aviation  Logistics  Management  Techniques 

Rationalization,  Standardization  and  Interoperability 

JUSMAG,  17th  Group  and  ROKA  presentation 

Conclusion  of  days  discussion 


DAY  6 (13  April  ) MAIN  CONFERENCE  ROOM  BLDG.  1 - ROKA  HQ. 

0900-1100  Presentation  of  Workshop  Findings  to  Selected 

Personnel  ROKA  representatives;  MG  Kang,  MG  Choe, 
BG  Kwohn,  BG  Park,  & GO  from  logistics  and 
Senior  ROKA  attendee  from  each  WS  & ROKA  Action 
Officer  from  each  WS. 


* - Topic  to  be  presented  by  JUSMAG  or  ROKA,  as  indicated. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SUBJECTS  COVERED  IN  THE  MANAGEMENT  WORKSHOP 

r 

Succeeding  paragraphs  contain  a summary  of  the  management  matters 
covered  in  detail  during  the  workshop  and  in  the  issue  papers  provided 
to  the  Republic  of  Korea  Army, 

Combined  Arms  Team: 

This  issue  discussed  the  lessons  learned  and  value  to  the  ground 
commander  of  application  of  the  Combined  Arms  Team  concept.  The 
advantages  in  mobility  and  fire  power  developed  and  this  was  supplemented 
with  the  strong  need  for  training  to  prepare  both  ground  and  air 
commanders  for  effective  combined  arms  teamwork.  Finally  the  purposes 
for  the  concept  were  listed  and  objectives  for  training  were  developed. 

Combat  Service  Support; 

Through  a discussion  of  the  fundamentals  of  combat  service  support, 
this  issue  developed  the  need  for  commanders  to  man,  supply  and  repair 
their  weapons  systems.  The  importance  of  effective  management  of  all 
resoqrces  was  stressed.  This  lead  to  a specific  discussion  of  the  manage- 
ment of  aviation  logistics.  One  area  of  special  insterest  was  the 
relationship  of  maintenance,  readiness  and.  the  Flying  Hour  Program. 

This  was  related  to  the  importance  of  managing  combat  flight  hours  and 
the  use  of  the  Forward  Arming  and  Refueling  Point  (FARP). 

Force  Structure: 

The  discussion  of  Force  Structure  was  divided  into  a portion 
on  TOE  79  versus  82,  and  Equipment  and  Facilities.  The  portion  of  the 
issue  on  10E  79  versus  82  described  the  Concept  and  Process  of 
Force  Structuring.  These  were  related-  to  mission  accomplishment,  and 
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the  tactical  advantages  of  airmobile  assets  were  described.  The  develop- 
ment of  TOE  79  versus  82  lead  to  the  needs  for  Equipment  and  Facilities. 
This  portion  enumerated  the  need  to  insure  that  all  support  for  a unit 
was  a part  of  TOE  planning.  This  included  requirements  for  communications, 
mobility,  and  Aircraft  Survivability  Equipment  (ASE) . Finally  the 
requirements  for  expanded  training  and  combat  service  support  facilities 
were  discussed. 

Total  Systems  Integration: 

This  issue  developed  the  need  for  Total  Systems  Management  and 
described  several  basic  models  for  problem  solving  and  development 
of  new  weapons  systems.  The  Life  Cycle  Management  Model,  in  simplified 
form,  was  explained  and  then  this  concept  was  applied  to  the  growth  of 
ROKA  aviation.  Each  major  subsystem  of  aviation,  personnel,  logistics, 
training,  and  equipment  was  developed  from  1982  backward  to  1979  to 
demonstrate  a sample  of  the  systems  integration  process.  To  conclude 
the  presentation  the  whole  process  was  shown  in  a stylized  diagram, 
likened  to  the  growth  of  a river  from  it’s  tributaries. 

Maximum  Utilization  of  Facilities  and  Instructors: 


In  this  issue  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  three  methods  of 
training  (Unit  Training,  Fort  Rucker  Training  and  ROKA  School  Training) 
were  discussed.  For  each  method  the  relative  importance  of  cost,  per- 
sonnel resources,  and  impact  on  unit  readiness  was  determined. 

Use  of  Civilian  Flight  Instructors: 

As  in  the  previous  issue,  three  alternative  means  to  establishing 


-*  a 
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a base  of  instructor  assets  were  developed.  Considerations  for  use  of 
ROK  Army  Civilians,  or  Korean  Contract  Flight  Training  or  a Third  Party 


Contract  wore  based  on  coat,  availability  and  abort  time  versus  long 
term  needs. 

Three  Level  Versus  Four  Level  Maintenance: 

■—  • »■  — —■■■■»—.-.  .....  ......... ~ -I—  ■■«  - . Ill  ......  Wl.  ■»..-  t 

Though  this  Issue  Is  primarily  logistics  oriented,  the  Management 
Workshop  discussed  the  relative  merits  of  each  system  and  the  advantages  to 


resource  management  to  bo  gained.  The  discussion  aimed  at  developing  a 


solution  to  meet  Korea  - unique  requirements. 


Contract  Depot  Maintenance: 


m 


Using  a similar  format  to  the  issues  on  Instructors  and  Training, 
this  Issue  evaluated  the  merit  of  military  depot  maintenance  versus 
ROK  Army  civilian,  Korean  civilian  contract  and  third  party  contract 


maintenance.  Alternatives  were  evaluated  on  their  relative  cost:,  per- 
sonnel available,  and  the  Impact  of  a war  time  situation  on  availability 


111 

It 

I ‘a  I 


of  civilian  personnel. 


Airspace  Management : 


This  presentation  developed  knowledge  of  the  control  and  use  of  air- 


space over  the  battlefield.  Specifically  control  organisations  and  pro- 


m 


codures  wore  discussed  and  those  were  applied  to  a tactical  situation  to 
illustrate  their  use. 


Remaining  Issues: 

All  other  issues  wore  given  as  reading  material  for  workshop 


participants  and  were  not  discussed. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SUBJECTS  COVERED  IN  THE  TRAINING  WORKSHOP 


Succeeding  paragraphs  contain  a Summary  of  the  Training  matters 
covered  in  detail  during  the  workshop  and  in  the  issue  papers  provided 
to  the  Republic  of  Korea  Army. 

Training  Developments: 

The  five  phases  of  the  Instructional  Systems  Development  (ISD) 
process,  (Analysis,  Design,  Development,  Implementation,  and  Control) 
were  introduced.  The  importance  of  analysis  at  the  point  of  performance 
(in  the  unit/on-the-job)  was  stressed.  The  use  of  ISD  as  a model  for 
gathering  data  to  validate  and  revise  performance  oriented  training 
was  discussed. 

ARTEP ' S and  ATM'S: 

ARTEP's  and  ATM's  were  introduced  as  products  of  the  ISD  process. 
The  evaluation  of  ARTEF  and  ATM  tasK  proficiency  was  shown  to  provide 
the  commander  with  a readiness  indicator,  a tool  to  prepare  succeeding 
training,  and  a means  to  measure  cost  and  effect  of  training. 

Publications  and  Aids: 

The  need  to  produce  training  materials  to  support  the  changing 
tactics  and  doctrine  associated  with  the  rapid  modernization  of  the 
ROKA  Aviation  fleet  was  discussed.  The  use  of  publications  directed 
at  performance  of  a task  rather  than  a technical  explanation  of  an 
equipment  item  or  process  was  shown. 

Simulator  - SFTS  - Software: 

The  UH-1  flight  simulator  was  discussed  in  detail  to  include 
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cost  effectiveness,  console  operator  selection  criteria,  use  of 
instructor  pilots,  and  use  of  automated  training  features.  A 
sample  training  program  utilizing  the  training  feature  of  the  UH-1 
flight  simulator  was  presented.  Software  was  addressed  in  relation 
to  the  ISD  process  to  determine  the  critical  task. for  training  and 
then  program  the  simulator  to  teach  them. 

Initial  Entry  Rotary  Wing  Training: 

The  US  Army  Aviation  Center's  current  planning  for  a rapid  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  initial  entry  aviators  to  be  trained  each  year 
was  discussed.  A systematic  approach  similar  to  the  Instructional 
Systems  Development  technique  determined  that  programs  needed  to  be 
developed  in  the  areas  of  instructional  personnel  and  equipment,  in- 
creased logistics  requirements  and  student  support  requirements. 

Qualification  Tracking: 

Qualification  tracking  is  the  concept  of  conducting  tactical 
training  of  initial  entry  rotary  wing  students  in  the  type  aircraft 
they  will  be  operating. 

This  new  program  produces  a quality  aviator,  trained  for  a specific 
type  aircraft,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Army  as  they  develop. 

Transition  Training; 

As  the  US  Army  reduced  it's  fixed  wing  aircraft  fleet  a rotary 
wing  qualification  course  was  established  to  qualify  all  fixed  wing 
aviators  in  rotary  wing  aircraft. 

Two  considerations  in  planning  this  training  were:  use  of  dual 
rated  instructors  and  the  teaching  of  tactical  flying  techniques  during 


I 

the  qualification  course. 

Rotary  Mins  to  Rotary  Wing  Transitions: 

Introduction  of  several  different  and  complex  typo  aircraft  creates 
the  need  for  qualification  training  for  current  aviators  into  new  type 
aircraft. 

In-unit  training  can  produce  a fully  qualified  pilot,  but  degrades  ; 

unit  readiness  and  available  unit  training  time.  This  course  of  action 
may  be  valuable  in  a situation  where  a rapid  increase  in  training  over- 
loads the  service  school. 

Aircraft  and  Component  Repair  Training: 

To  rapidly  expand  aviation  maintenance  training,  it  is  necessary 
to  maximize  the  use  of  all  available  training  assets.  The  techniques 
available  are  shift  training,  seif  paced  learning  and  consolidation  of 

training.  , 

These  techniques  allow  maximum  utilization  of  classrooms,  instruction- 
al materials,  training  devices,  tools,  and  instructors. 

•Armamment  Repair  Training: 

Now  technological  developments  have  increased  the  cost  and  com- 
plexity of  helicopter  weapons  systems.  To  provide  trained  armament 

I 

repairmen,  students  with  a strong  electrical  aptitude  are  selected, 
and  training  is  conducted  utilising  simulators  which  stress  task  per- 
formance. 

t 

Non-Av.iat  ion  Personnel : 

Two  programs  for  personnel  In  aviation  related  subjects  are  Air 
Assault  School  and  Pathfinder  training.  The  Air  Assualt  School  teaches 
rigging  and  external  transport  operations,  rappelling,  and  theory  and 
execution  of  day  and  night  combat  assaults. 


The  need  for  knowledgable,  skillet},  specialists  to  prepare  for 
and  guide  helicopters  to  unfamiliar  LZ’s  at  night  and  periods  of 
poor  visibility  has  caused  the  Army  to  revitalise  the  Pathfinder 
School  to  keep  it  current  with  modern  aviation  tactics. 

Tactical  Training: 

Nine  tactical  training  subjects  were  discussed. 

Terrain  Flight: 

Sophisticated  Air  Defense  systems  required  the  use  of  terrain 
flight  techniques  to  enhance  survivability  and  mission  accomplishment. 
Training  porgresses  in  difficulty  to  increase  aviator  confidence  and 
proficiency.  Training  is  constantly  reinforced  tr  'tntain  high  skill 
levels. 

Night  Flying: 

The  capability  to  support  the  Combined  Arms  Team  around  the 
clock  through  night  training  was  stressed.  Medical  evaluation  of 
aviators  and  mental  preparation  for  night  flying  was  covered.  Required 
aircraft  modifications  as  well  as  improvements  in  night  vision  goggles 
were  presented. 

Tactical  Instruments: 

Adverse  weather  must  not  he  allowed  to  stop  aviation  support 
on  the  battlefield.  Use  of  tactical  instrument  flight  is  critical  for 
sustained  aviation  support.  The  critical  aspect  of  tactical  instrument 
flight  planning  was  stressed. 

Mountain  Flying: 

Aviators  must  be  trained  in  the  weather  hazards  and  aircraft 
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limitations  associated  with  mountain  flying. 

Helicopter  Gunnery: 

Gunnery  at  terrain  flight  altitudes  requires  new  -.raining 
techniques.  New  procedures  requiie  a greater  emphasis  on  aircraft  pre- 
paration and  detailed  knowledge  of  how  to  fight  the  ground  bettle. 

The  expense  of  training  can  be  offset  by  using  simulators. 

Air  Space  Management: 

Control  of  air  space  users  is  vital  to  orchestrate  the  battle. 
This  discussion  was  very  basic  with  emphasis  on  the  need  to  train  all 
tactical  planners  and  airspace  users  and  to  demonstrate  the  complexity 
of  the  battlefield. 

, Air  to  Air  Coinbat: 

The  helicopter  is  a major  weapon  on  the  battlefield  and  is 
subject  to  attack  from  the  air.  Current  J-Catch  results  were  shared 
to  provide  ROKA  assistance  in  developing  tactics  to  meet  this  threat. 

Aircraft  Survivability  Equipment  (ASE): 

In  order  to  survive  on  the  modern  bertlefield,  aircraft  and 
crews  must  be  able  to  avoid  and  detect  sophisticated  enemy  electronic 
weapons.  This  presentation  described  the  types  of  available  and  the 
app i icat ions  of  each.  The  discussion  emphasized  the  ability  of  this 
equipment  to  enhance  tactics  and  conserve  aviation  assets. 

Aviation  Safety  and  Accident  Prevention: 

The  expense  of  manpower  and  equipment  make  conservation  of  these 
assets  mandatory.  Aviation  safety  and  accident  prevention  responsibilities 
were  discussed  and  a typical  unit  accident  prevention  program  was  outlined. 

Aviation  Standardization: 

This  issue  outlined  the  services,  structure  and  functions 


of  an  effective  standardization  program.  Duties  of  the  instructor 
force  and  feedback  to  the  trainer .and  commander  was  emphasized. 

Aviation  Training  in  Service  Schools: 

The  importance  of  training  all  aviation  users  and  planners  \ 

was  emphasized.  To  insure  success  planning  and  employment  must  be 
understood  at  all  levels  of  command  and  branches  of  service.  Training 

♦ 

of  aviation  subjects  should  be  integrated  as  is  armor  or  infantry 


employment. 


SUMMARY  OF  SUBJECTS  COVERED  IN  THE  LOGISTICS 
WORKSHOP 


«- 


Succeeding  paragraphs  contain  a Summary  of  the  Logistic  matters 
covered  in  detail  during  the  workshop  and  in  t;.e  issue  papers  provided 
to  Republic  of  Korea  Army. 

Three  Level  Maintenance: 

As  a result  of  experience  gained  in  Vietnam,  Department  of  the  Army 
restructured  it’s  aviation  maintenance  from  a four  level  to  three  level 
aircraft  maintenance  system.  This  reorganization  provided  more  efficient 
support  for  Army  aircraft,  especially  during  combat.  Approximately 
60-70%  of  the  Direct  Support  (DS)  maintenance  functions  were  absorbed 
into  the  operational  units  forming  Aviation  Unit  Maintenance  or  AVUM. 

The  remainder  of  Direct  Support  and  a portion  of  General  Support  (GS) 
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quality  control.  Each  component  is  designed  to  complement  the  others 


and  all  are  equal  in  importance. 


Aviation  Ground  Support  Equipment  (AGSE) : 


As  aircraft  become  more  complex  and  sophisticated,  it  is  even  more 


important  to  have  appropriate  aviation  ground  support  equipment.  Even 


though  aviators  place  much  importance  on  aircraft  maintenance,  too 


often  problems  associated  with  maintaining  supporting  equipment  are 


overlooked.  Aviation  ground  support  equipment  is  a vital  part  of  the 


support  package  for  modern  aircraft.  It  must  be  available  and  operation- 


al to  increase  the  efficiency  of  aircraft  maintenance. 


Phased  Maintenance: 


Army  maintenance  engineers  have  found  that  multiple  levels  in 


inspection  requirements  have  increased  maintenance  instead  of  reducing 


it.  Phased  Maintenance  is  a program  which  uses  failure  rate  data  from 


historical  files  to  determine  the  optimum  interval  and  frequency  of 


component  inspection.  This  reduces  the  maintenance  costs,  increases 


availability  and  reduces  the  spare  parts  cost  without  adversely  affecting 


reliability,  safety  or  mission  accomplishment.  Phased  maintenance  works 


and  is  now  being  used  on  the  UH-1,  CH-47  and  AH-1  helicopters.  This 


year  it  will  be  expanded  to  include  the  OH-58. 


Army  Oil  Analysis  Program  (AOAP): 


The  US  Army  has  established  an  aircraft  oil  analysis  program 


which  has  been  successful.  By  taking  periodic  samplings  of  the  oil 


and  using  laboratory  analysis,  component  wear  and  failure  can  be 


predicted.  When  oil  analysis  discovers  potential  failure  or  abnormal 


wear,  t: ho  aircraft  is  grounded  and  the  component  replaced  before  an 
Inflight  failure  occurs. 

Forward  Arming  and  Refueling  Point  ( FARP) : 

Modern  warfare  dictates  that  we  reduce  aircraft  servicing  time  to 
Increase  aircraft  time  on-station  in  support  of  combat  operations.  The 
FARP  is  a temporary,  mobile  aircraft  servicing  point  designed  to  pro- 
vide service  support  as  close  to  the  area  of  tactical  operations  as 
feasible.  Petroleum,  Oil  and  Lubricants  (POL),  and  ammunition  are 
the  primary  services  provided  by  the  FARP. 

Aviation  Maintenance  Officer  and  Repair  Technician  Training: 

Aviation  maintenance  officer  training  has  been  an  essential  feature 
of  the  US  Army  Aviation  maintenance  program.  The  US  Army  provides 
supervisory  and  technical,  aviation  maintenance  training  for  commissioned 
and  warrant  officers  in  the  same  course.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is 
to  provide  a general  knowledge  of  the  Army  maintenance  program;  a 
working  knowledge  in  the  management  of  aircraft  maintenance  resources; 
and  a technical  knowledge  in  diagnosis,  corrective  action  and  operation- 
al checks  on  Army  aircraft.  Specialization  by  aircraft  occurs  in  the 
last  phase  where  maintenance  test  flying  is  taught. 

Aircraft  Repair  Sup o rvisor  and  Quality  Control  Technician  Training : 

Within  the  US  Army  aircraft  repair  supervisors  and  technical 
Inspectors  are  trained  In  the  same  courses  of  Instruction.  This  allows 
for  uliti station  of  a NCO  in  either  position  within  a maintenance 
organization.  This  combined  instruction  system  is  a relatively  now 
concept  in  the  US  Army.  Kach  supervisor/ technical  inspector  is  a 


specialist  In  a certain  aircraft  typo.  Factor a influencing  the 

consolidation  of  supervisor  and  toc'..nLoal  Inspector  training  wore: 

1)  Increased  complexity  of  aircraft  systems,  2)  economy  In  train! ng , 

* * 

and  3)  lack  of  promotion  potential  for  technical  Inspectors  at  higher 
grades. 

Depot  Ma Intonanoo: 

It  Is  essential  that  plans  to  maintain  aircraft  at  depot  level 
bo  critically  ova  Lusted.  With  a very  small  number  of  aircraft  It  Is 
Ineffective  and  uneconomical  to  bring  depot  maintenance  In-houso. 
Accordingly,  the  US  Army  relies  on  contract  maintenance  for  some  of 
our  first  lino  aircraft  systems,  whore  the  number  of  aircraft  In 
the  inventory,  or  the  mission  does  not  dictate  that,  wo  have  an 
in-house  capahll tty. 

On  Condition  Maintenance: 

As  a result  of  experience  In  Vietnam,  the  US  Army  developed  a 
concept  called  On  Condi tlon  Ms Intonanoo  (OCM) . Under  this  concept 
an  Analytical  Condition  Evaluation  (ACK)  Is  conducted  on  each  air- 
craft and  candidates  go  to  the  depot:  on  a "worse  first"  basis. 

We  now  average  an  overhaul  once  every  10  years  at  significant; 
savings  with  no  degradation  In  safety,  reliability  or  maintainability. 
Depot  Supply: 

The  number  of  supply  levels  between  the  depot  supplv  and  the 
ultimate  user  should  ho  evaluated.  In  Korea  the  pipeline  Is  short 
and  there  Is  not  reason  to  extend  It, 

All  Intermediate  levels  between  the  suppl lor/maints Iner  and  the 


ultimate  user  should  be  reduced  or  eliminated  wherever  practicable. 
Aircraft  Component  Intensive  Management  System  (ACIMS)  and  Aviation 
Intensive  Management  Items  (AIMI): 


For  high  value  items  we  have  a reporting  system  known  as  ACIMS 
which  reports  each  change  in  condition,  location  and  status  of  a 
selected  number  of  high  value  engines  and  components.  The  US  Army  has 
some  35  items  in  this  system. 

We  also  have  the  AIMI  system  wherein  we  intensively  manage  high 
value  and  critical  items,  the  latter  as  they  become  critical.  Items 
remain  in  the  AIMI  system  only  as  long  as  they  are  critical. 

Aircraft  Systems  Management: 

The  Troop  Support  and  Aviation  Materiel  Readiness  Command 
(TSARCOM)  manages  each  aircraft  system  by  Mission-Design-Series  (MDS) 
as  a total  weapon  system.  We  have  found  that  total  weapons  system 
management  is  the  only  way  we  can  assure  that  airframe,  engines, 
avionics,  armament,  ground  support  equipment  and  any  other  materiel 
support  needed  gets  the  attention  each  item  deserves. 

Aviation  Logistics  Management  Techniques: 

The  following  are  four  of  the  management  techniques  which  are 
used  by  logistics  managers  to  accomplish  the  aviation  logistics  manage- 
ment mission: 

1)  Integrated  Logist  .cs  Support  is  used  by  the  Army  to  insure 
that  all  of  the  support  requirements  are  fielded  and  effective  in  con- 
junction with  a new  or  modified  aircraft  system. 
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2)  The  Material  Fielding  Plan  is  a precise  document  explaining 
the  step  by  step  actions  to  insure  that  logistics  support  of  a new 
system  is  complete  before  delivery  to  the  user. 

3)  The  Flying  Hour  Program  is  a proposed  annual  schedule  of  fly- 
ing hours  needed  for  aviation  organizations.  It  allows  the  support 
personnel  to  plan  the  logistics  support  needed  by  month. 

4)  The  Worldwide  Aviation  Logistics  Conference  is  an  annual 
conference  of  aviation  users,  developers  and  maintainers.  It  helps 
to  surface  problems  and  propose  solutions. 

Rationalization,  Standardization  and  Interoperability  (RSI): 

RSI  is  the  cooperation  among  the  US  and  her  Allies  to  take 
advantage  of  standard  logistic  systems  and  hardware  where  possible 


and  the  development  of  Interoperability  among  allied  forces.  US  Army 
experience  may  assist  Korea  and  prepare  them  for  the  larger  growth 


in  their  aircraft  fleet. 
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SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  PRESENTED  TO  GENERAL  VESSEY 


The  following  conclusions  represent  the  highlights  of  the  week 
of  workshops  and  a starting  point  for  ROKA  to  begin  the  process  of 
upgrading  their  aviation  programs. 

A.  A ROKA  or  combined  ROKA/US  briefing  team  should  be  established 
to  inform  the  major  ROK  Army  commands  of  the  latest  aviation  employ- 
ment principles.  This  team  could  also  present  an  overview  of  ROKA 
Aviation  programs  to  staff  officers  to  keep  them  abreast  of  the  latest 
aviation  policies  and  programs. 

B.  The  Aircrew  Training  Manual  (ATM)  is  a newly  adopted  concept  in 
individual  aviator  training.  It  facilitates  quantifying  the  individual 
training  requirements  and  standardization.  A similar  manual  would 
provide  the  foundation  to  expand  and  improve  an  active  aviation 

i 

standardization  program  within  ROKA.  US  Army  Aviation  has  found 
the  ATM  to  be  a valuable  guide  for  commanders,  staff  and  individuals 
alike. 

C.  The  Forward  Arming  and  Refueling  Point  (FARP)  is  a valuable  concept 
that  should  be  further  explored  by  ROKA.  It  provides  for  savings  in 
time  and  resources  by  providing  "one  stop"  service  to  aricraft  in  support 
of  combat  operations. 

D.  Consolidation  of  aviation  crew  chief  and  mechanics  training  at  the 
ROKA  Transportation  School  may  prove  advantageous.  Besides  the  en- 
hancement in  standardization  of  training,  it  would  also  reduce  the 
much  needed  training  facilities  requirements  at  the  ROKA  Aviation 
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School. 

E.  The  ROKA  Aviation  Seminar  succeeded  in  temporarily  bridging  the 
differences  between  the  ROKA  Aviation  and  Transportation  Branches. 
Due  to  the  nature  of  the  ROK  Army  organization,  top  level  emphasis 
will  be  necessary  to  bring  these  factions  together  on  a permanent 


basis.  The  Aviation  and  Transportation  branches  must  be  able  to  work 
together  to  provide  total  system  support  for  Army  Aviation.  One 
person  is  needed  at  the  top  to  pull  together  the  two  sides  of  this 
problem. 

F.  The  use  of  civilian  flight  instructors  is  an  area  with  pro- 
mising future  within  ROKA.  They  have  had  much  success  using  civilian 
personnel  in  aviation  maintenance  organizations.  Because  of  a lack 
of  qualified  civilians,  it  would  involve  considerable  selection  and 
training  of  personnel  but  longer  utilization  would  help  to  amortize 
the  cost.  Additionally,  fewer  military  instructor  pilots  would  be 
required  for  school  training  thus  making  them  available  for  use  in  the 
aviation  units. 

G.  ROKA  needs  to  closely  examine  it's  present  four  (4)  level 
aviation  maintenance  structure.  A three  (3)  level  or  even  two  (2) 
level  structure  may  be  more  in  line  with  efficient  and  responsive 
aircraft  maintenance  and  repair. 

H.  As  a part  of  OJT/OJE/ INFUSION  discussions,  training  of  Air 
Traffic  Control  (ATC)  personnel  was  emphasized.  This  has  a direct 
bearing  on  the  aviation  programs  for  ROKA.  Because  of  the  complex 
training  requirements  and  high  English  language  skill  leve.1  require, 


this  program  needs  immediate  attention.  The  English  language  training 
may  be  the  key  step  affecting  the  rate  and  quality  of  training.  In- 
dividuals need  to  be  identified  for  OJT/OJE  and  intensive  language 
training  begun. 

I.  Training  developments  within  the  ROK  Army  is  in  the  neophyte 
stages.  The  Instructional  Systems  Development  Process  (ISD)  is 
needed  to  provide  a guide  to  training  developments.  Each  major 
branch  within  ROKA  could  benefit  from  having  a department  specifically 
for  developing,  coordinating  and  evaluating  training.  To  insure 
continuity  between  the  branches,  ROK  Army  staff  supervision  would  be 
desirable. 

J.  Along  with  growth  in  training  developments,  publications  must  be 
provided  for.  A centralized  publications  agency  could  supervise, 
coordinate  and  monitor  both  internal  and  external  (FMS)  publication 
procurement  for  the  training  developers  and  units. 

K.  The  role  of  the  Pathfinder  is  not  fully  exploited  within  ROKA. 
Pathfinders  could  be  invaluable  to  ROK  Army  Ground  units  especially 
considering  the  lack  of  understanding  and  utilization  of  aviation 
assets  by  the  supported  units.  They  could, provide  the  aviation 
expertise  needed  on  the  ground  during  night  and  limited  visxoility 
airmobile  operations. 

L.  Aviation  standardization  and  accident  prevention  needs  a great 
deal  of  attention  within  ROKA.  Their  present  programs  are  under- 
staffed and  decentralized.  In  order  to  have  an  effective  and  active 
standardization  and  accident  prevention  program,  ROKA  must  establish 
a workable  program  now  that  is  capableof  expanding  with  the  increase 
in  aircraft  and  pilots. 


M.  With  the  increased  role  of  aviation  in  the  ROK  Army,  aviation 
and  supported  unit  commanders  must  be  capable  of  task  organizing 
for  combat.  Commanders  and  staff  officers  at  all  levels  need  to 


know  and  practice  tailoring  the  peacetime  aviation  organizations 
for  effective  application  during  combat.  Aviation  liaison  officers 
are  one  important  means  to  advise  the  supported  unit  on  aviation 
utilization  and  task  organization. 

N.  The  Republic  of  Korea  Army  is  at  a starting  point  now  with 
it’s  aviation.  Within  the  next  decade,  aviation  will  undergo' 
massive  changes  requiring  much  coordination.  I recommend  that  ROKA 
conduct  an  Annual  Aviation  Program  Review  to  identify  progress 
and  chart  their  objectives  for  the  future.  This  review  requires 
guidance  and  emphasis  from  the  highest  levels  of  ROKA  and  Combined 
Forces  Command. 
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I.  Introduction.  The  Republic  of  Korea  Army  Aviation  Seminar  was 

conducted  on  9 - 14  April  1979,  at  Seoul,  Republic  of  Korea,  for  the 
• * 
purpose  of  assisting  the  Korean  Army  in  its  transition  to  a modern 

aviation  force.  Senior  Republic  of  Korea  Army  planners  spent  three 

days  in  intensive  workshop  sessions  dealing  with  crucial  issues  in 

the  development  of  an  aviation  force  that  is  a major  asset  in  a 

combined  arms  team.  Major  areas  covered  in  the  seminar  included: 

Management 

Training 

Logistics 

II.  Purpose.  The  purpose  of  this  after  action  report  is  two-fold.  It 


A.  Describe  the  methodology  used  in  preparing  the  seminar. 

B.  Present  an  overview  of  the  seminar. 

A copy  of  the  original  charter  is  found  at  Inclosure  1 . 

III.  Methodology.  On  23  August  1978  General  Vessey,  CG  EUSA,  requested 
DA  assistance  for  the  Republic  of  Korea  in  their  transition  to  a modern 
aviation  fleet.  A "fact  finding"  team  visited  Korea  during  the  period 
30  October  - 4 November  1978.  Team  members  were  MG  Smith,  CG,  USAAVNC 
COL  Parker,  USAAVNC;  LTC  Robinson,  CAC;  and  MAJ(P)  Walker,  HQDA.  Fact 
finding  efforts  consisted  of  a series  of  visits,  tours,  briefings  and 
discussions  throughout  the  ROKA  aviation  community.  Command/agencies/ 
activities  visited  included: 

Directorate  of  ROKA  Aviation 
ROKA  Transportation  Corps 
ROKA  Aviation  Supply  Activities 


1st  ROKA  Aviation  Bde 


ROKA  Aviation  School 

Korea  Air  Lines  Co-Production  Facility  for  Hughes  500  M-D 
Aviation  Depot  Base 
Transportation  School 
Supply  and  Maintenance  Activities 
Aviation  Plans  and  Operations  Divisions 
The  team  determined  appropriate  subjects  for  an  aviation  seminar  and 
developed  a work  plan  for  submission  to  Eighth  United  States  Army/ 

Joint  United  States  Military  Assistance  Group  - Korea  and  ROKA  for 
approval.  The  plan  proposed  development  of  a one  week  conference/ 
workshop  series.  The  seminar  would  commence  with  a general  presentation 
which  would  consist  of  a tactical  scenario,  aviation  employment  concepts, 
management  considerations,  short  and  long  range,  and  discussion.  This 
presentation  would  be  followed  by  a series  of  workshops  addressing 
specific  areas  of  management,  training  and  logistics.  The  workshops 
would  be  tailored  to  the  areas  identified  during  the  fact  finding  visit, 
as  potential  areas  for  sharing  lessons  learned.  The  workshops  would 
consist  of  presentations  by  US/ROKA  representatives,  followed  by  a 
question  and  answer  period/discussion.  The  discussion  would  focus  on 
aiding  the  participants  in  identifying  problems  and  in  developing  their 
solutions.  The  last  half  day  of  the  week's  effort  would  consist  of  a 
review  summary  wherein  ROKA  workshop  leaders  would  discuss  their 
conclusions  and  recommendations  with  selected  ROK  General  Officer  personnel. 

The  general  presentation  would  be  designed  to  portray  concepts  for 
employment  of  Army  aviation  as  a member  of  the  combined  arms  team  in 


a mid-high  threat  environment.  Through  the  use  of  a scenario,  terrain 
of  the  Korean  Peninsula  would  be  utilized  to  describe  the  unique  con- 
tributions of  ROKA  aviation  assets  to  battle.  The  scenario  would  focus 
on  a stylized  corps  area  to  avoid  encroaching  on  actual  war  plans.  The 
threat  to  Army  aviation  and  the  tactical  countermeasures  necessary  to 
defeat  the  threat  would  be  analyzed  in  wargaming  aviation  in  the  various 
roles  and  missions  of  central  battle.  ROKA  management  considerations, 
including  budgeting  and  programming  would  be  presented  to  assure 
proper  understanding  of  implications  involved  in  expansion  to  a modern 
aviation  fleet.  Workshops  would  be  grouped  under  one  of  three  major 
headings,  i.e.,  management,  training  and  logistics.  Management  issues 
would  address  role,  force  structure,  employment,  life  cycle,  costs, 
and  total  systems  integration.  Training  issues  would  address  aviator, 
maintenance  and  tactical  training,  and  safety,  standardization,  and 
training  developments.  The  key  logistics  issues  would  include  main- 
tenance and  supply  support,  quality  control,  depot  maintenance  and 
the  potential  for  appropriate  application  of  a three-level  maintenance 
concept. 

Outlines  of  the  three  workshops  in  each  area  are  included  at 
Inclosure  2. 

TRADOC  was  tasked  with  preparing  the  seminar  and  subsequently 
passed  the  task  to  the  USAAVNC.  A work  study  group  was  formed  on  8 
January  1979  at  Fort  Rucker.  Project  officers  were  provided  by  the 
Transportation  Center,  the  Troop  Support  and  Aviation  Materiel 
Readiness  Command,  Combined  Arms  Center  (CAC,  Fort  Leavenworth, KS) . 
ODCSLOG,  DA  and  the  Aviation  Center.  A personnel  roster  of  the  study 
group  is  included  at  Inclosure  3. 


Ir: 


Preparation  for  the  seminar  closely  followed  the  milestone  chart 


found  at  Inclosure  4.  This  plan  was  found  to  be  timely  and  adequate 


for  mission  accomplishment.  This  was  due,  to  some  extent,  to  using 


the  format  that  was  previously  developed  for  the  Army  Aviation  Employ- 


ment Conference  seminar.  Issue  papers  were  written,  translated  and 


distributed  prior  to  the  conference/seminar  so  thj\t  participants  were 


familiar  with  the  material  to  be  covered.  Agenda  for  the  seminar  is 


inclosed  at  Inclosure  5. 


Summary  of  Seminar  Activities.  The  advance  party  officer,  CPT 


Frank  departed  for  Korea  on  19  March  1979.  His  responsibilities  in 


Korea  included  insuring  all  materials  shipped  were  on  hand,  trans- 


lations, set  up  of  conference  rooms  and  workshop  areas  and  coordinating 


all  other  administrative  details. 


The  main  body  departed  from  various  locations  and  gathered  at 


Seattle  on  3 April.  The  team  arrived  in  Korea  on  6 April  and  spent 


6 and  7 April  in  preparation  and  rehearsal.  COL  Parker,  who  was 


attending  required  schooling  the  week  of  2-6  April  arrived  in  Korea 


on  9 April. 
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Officer  presentation.  A list  of  attendees  is  at  Inclosure  6.  A 
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General  Officer  handout  was  provided  to  each  attendee.  Inclosure  7. 

Senior  members  at  the  Head  Table  were  also  provided  a copy  of  the  print- 
ed Issue  Papers  for  each  Workshop.  Inclosure  8,9,  and  10. 

The  General  Office  Presentation  began  with  opening  remarks  by 
General  John  W.  Vessey,  CINC  and  by  General  Chung,  Seung  Kwa,  Chief 
of  Staff,  ROKA,  and  by  MG  James  C.  Smith,  Director  of  Training,  DCSOPS, 
Team  Chief.  After  opening  remarks  the  team  presented  a stylized  scenario 
(SECRET)  presentation  to  illustrate  the  uses  of  Army  Aviation  in  a 
Korean  war  time  tactical  situation,  (Inclosure  11). 

Following  the  scenario,  MG  Smith  presented  a summary  of  Fundamentals 
of  Army  Aviation  Employment  which  supplemented  and  illustrated  the 
various  points  made  in  the  scenario.  A copy  of  that  script  is  at 
Inclosure  12.  Mr.  Joseph  Cribbins,  Special  Assistant  to  DCSLOG, 
followed  MG  Smith  and  presented  an  overview  of  important  Aviation 
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Logistics  tonics  that  would  be  presented  during  the  Logistics  Workshop. 
His  script  is  au  Inclosure  13.  The  General  Officer  Presentation 
concluded  with  questions  from  the  audience  and  final  remarks. 

On  Tuesday,  10  April,  the  second  General  Officer  Presentation  was 
given  for  a group  of  67  ROK  and  US  senior  offiers.  A list  of  attendees 
is  at  Inclosure  14.  The  format  was  as  given  on  9 April. 

Opening  remarks  were  again  made  by  General  Vessey  and  by  General 
Lew,  Byong  Hion,  Deputy  Commander,  Combined  Forces  Command.  Presentation 
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of  the  scenario  and  Aviation  Employment  Fundamentals  and  Logistics 
Overview  was  as  given  on  9 April.  Because  of  requests  for  dis- 
cussions on  Management,  LTC  Robinson  presented  a shortened  15  minute 
overview  of  the  Management  Workshop.  A copy  of  his  full  script,  from 
which  the  overview  was  extracted,  is  at  Inclosure  15. 

The  General  Officer  Presentation  conduced  with  questions  from 
the  audience  and  closing  remarks. 

During  the  period  11-13  April,  team  members  conducted  workshops  in 
Management,  Training  and  Logistics  for  officers  of  the  ROK  Army. 
Workshops  were  held  from  0800-1700  daily.  The  Management  and  Logistics 
Workshops  were  held  in  Conference  Rooms  in  ROK  Army  Headquarters.  The 
Training  Workshop  was  held  in  ROKA  Command  Bunker,  B-2.  A list  of 
attendees  is  at  Inclosure  16.  (Senior  attendees  name  is  given  in 
English,  all  other  ROK  attendees  not  translated). 

Workshops  were  conducted  using  formal  presentations  and  iis- 
cuosions  of  the  subject  matter.  Each  attendee  was  provided  a copy  of 
the  issue  papers  for  his  workshop.  Inclosure  8,9,10  and  a work- 
shop handout.  Tnclosures  17,18,  and  19.  Presentation  and  discussion 
followed  the  topic  outline  in  the  handout. 

A complete  copy  of  the  scripts  for  workshop  presentation  and 
photo  copy  of  view  graphs  aids,  is  at  Inclosures  20  (Management), 

21  (Training),  and  22  (Logistics). 

Format  for  each  workshop  included  a snort  format  presentation 
with  Korean  translation.  This  was  followed  by  a discussion  among 
the  workshop  participants  on  the  issue  and  finally  conclusions 


\ 


and/or  recommendations  were  prepared . 

Upon  comp  lot.  ton  of  tho  workshops  on  13  April,  Korean  non  lor 
attendees  worked  with  tho  Korean  part.  Ic  I pan  In  to  prepare  a nummary 
of  their  conclusions  and  rocommendat Iona,  to  he  given  on  14  April. 
This  nummary  would  ho  presented  to  Mil  Kang,  Young  S Ik,  DCS  for 
Operations,  UOKA  and  all.  workshop  attendees. 

On  14  April  the  summary  of  workshop  conclusions  and  re- 
commends t tons  was  presented  In  tho  UOKA  Headquarters  Conference  Room. 
Conclusions  and  Recommendations  were  prepared  on  all  topics.  Those 
of  particular  significance  were  later  highlighted  hy  MC  Smith  lit  his 
exit  briefing  with  General  Vessev  and  are  found  at  luclosure  113. 

On  ,lh  April,  Mt!  smith  conducted  exit  Interviews  with  MC  Harry  A. 
Griffith,  Chief,  JUSMAC-K  and  Conor., ' Vessev.  The  team  departed 
the  Republic  of  Korea  on  U»  April  at  1430  hours. 
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CHARTER 


To  organize  and  conduct,  in  conjunction  with  EUSA  and  JUSMAG-K, 
a 2 Day  Senior  Officer  level  US/ROKA  Aviation  Seminar  and  3%  Day 
Workshop  to  be  held  in  Korea  during  the  March  - April  1979  time  frame. 
To  form  and  send  a Fact  Finding  Team  of  3-4  HQDA/TRADOC  members  prior 
to  the  seminar  to  meet  with  selected  US/ROKA  representatives  in  Korea. 
The  team  will  determine  appropriate  subjects  for  seminar  discussion 
and  will  initiate  planning  for  the  seminar. 


INCLOSURE 


MANAGEMENT  WORKSHOPS 


1.  WORKSHOP  ONE: 

A.  ROKA  Aviation  Program 

* i 

1.  Combined  Arms  Team  (Combat)  Presented  by  JUSMAG-K  & ROKA 

2.  Logistics  (CSS) 

B.  Force  Structure 

1.  TOE  - FY  79  vs  82 

2.  Equipment  - FY  79  vs  82 

3.  Facilities  - FY  79  vs  82 

C.  Total  System  Integration 

1.  Aircraft  Systems 

2.  .Training  Program 

3.  Personnel  requirements 

4.  L'g.'-jtics 

(a)  Maintenance 

(b)  Armament/Avionics/ASE 

5.  Time  Line,  Approach 

2.  WORKSHOP  TWO: 

A.  Management  Opportunities 

1.  Look  at  reorganization  of  aviation  ‘ ’ 

and  transportation  schools  to  better 
utilize  facilities  and  instructors 

2.  US  Array  Three  level  maintenance  system 
vs  current  ROK  Four  level 

3.  Explore  contract  maintenance  at  depot 
level  (KAL  - 500  M-D) 
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4.  Explore  use  of  civilian  flight  instructors 
to  free  military  pilots  to  fill  flight 
standardization  and  unit  instructor  pilot 
positions. 


3.  WORKSHOP  THREE: 


A.  Special  ROKA  aviation  problems  ) 

) 

1.  Rapid  growth  ) 

) 

2.  Funding  constraints  ) 

) 

3.  Lateral  Coordination  ) 

) 

4 . Language  training  ) 

) 

3.  Recruitment  - Considerations  ) 

) 

(a)  Ten  (10  year  lock-in  ) 

for  pilots  ) 

) 

(b)  Look  at  an  early  out  ) 

Reserve/NG  commitment  for  ) 

remaining  time  ) 

) 

(c)  Increase  flight  pay  ) 

- benefits  ) 

) 

(d)  Warrant  Officer/NCO  flight  ) 

program  drawn  from  crew  ) 

chief  and  maintenance  ) 

personnel  ) 

) 

6.  Role  of  Army  aviation  must  be  ) 


clearly  understood  by  all  ground) 
and  aviation  commanders 
(Company  commander  thru  Corps  ^ 

and  Army  levels  ' 

7.  Tactical  employment  of  500  M-D  ^ 

and  AH-1J  ' 

8.  ROKA  Conus  base  training  ^ 

9.  Implementation  of  seminar  ^ 

conclusions  and  recom-  ^ 

mendations  ' 
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) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 
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TRAINING  WORKSHOP'S 

1.  WORKSHOP  ONE: 

A.  Training  Developments  (Instructional 
Systems  Design 

1.  Aircrew  training  manual 

2.  Publications  and  aids 

3.  Simulators  - SETS  - Software 

2.  WORKSHOP  TWO: 

A.  Aviator  training 

1*  Initial  entry  - Rotary  Wing 

2.  Qualification  Tracks  - i.e.,  UH-1,  500  M-D,  CH-47 

3.  Transition  - Rotary  Wing  to  Rotary  Wing  * 

Fixed  Wing  to  Rotary  Wing 

H.  Enlisted  training 
. ^ * Aii  era f t/Gomponon t Repair 
2.  Armament 

, 3.  Non-Aviation  Personnel 

C.  OJT  - Interoperability 

1.  Cost 

2.  Legal  Aspects 

3.  Standardisation  Criteria  (OJT) 

3.  WORKSHOP  THREE: 

A.  Tactical  training 

1.  Night Night  Hawk/NVG 

2.  Instrument,  tactical 


DTD  Expertise 


) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 


Presented  by  JUSMAG-K 


3.  NOE  - Contour-  Low  Level 

4.  Mountain  flying 

5.  Aircraft  Survivability  Equipment 
training  (IR;  Radar  Warning  devices) 

6.  Training  films  allowing  Tactical  Aviation 
Employment  (i.o.,  Ansbach  Test  Film) 

Standardisation/Evaluation  and  Safety 
Service  Schools 

1.  Integration  of  Army  aviation  employment 
into  service  school  instruction. 

(a)  Basic  Course 

(b)  Advanced  Course 

(c)  Command  and  General  Staff  Course 

(d)  War  College 


LOGISTICS  WORKSHOPS 

1.  WORKSHOP  ONE: 

A.  Logistics  Overview 

B.  U.S.  Army  - Three  Level  Concept 

C.  Aircraft  Maintenance  Quality  Control  Program 

D.  Aviation  Ground  Support  Equipment 

E.  Phased  Maintenance 

F.  Army  Oil  Analysis  Program 

2.  WORKSHOP  TWO 

A.  Forward  Arming  and  Refueling  Point 

B.  Training  Development  Philosophy 

C.  Aviation  Maintenance  Officer  and  Repair  Technician  Training 

D.  Aircraft  Repair  Supervisor  and  Technical  Inspector  Training 

E.  Depot  Maintenance  - Contract/Organic 

F.  On  Condition  Maintenance/Analytic  Condition  Evaluation  (OCM/ACE) 

G.  Depot  Supply 

H.  Aviation  Intensive  Management  Items  fAIMI) /Aviation  Component 
Intensive  Management  System  (ACIMS) 

3.  WORKSHOP  THREE: 

A.  Aircraft  Systems  Management 

B.  Aviation  Logistics  Management  Techniques 

C.  Rationalization,  Standardization,  and  Interoperability 
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FEBRUARY  . 

13  - Progress  Review;  Draft  Scripts  for  Seminar  Leaders 

23  - Full  Dress  Rehearsal 

; 28  - Briefing  packets  to  Korea  for  translation 

t i 

xx  - ROKA  officer  visit  (should  be  scheduled  between  9-20  Feb 

to  comment  on  proposed  seminars  and  workgroups) 

' xx  - Media  assistance  (VGT  correlation  with  issues) 

t xx  Issues  to  JUSMAG-K  for  ROKA  (after  dress  rehearsal) 


MARCH 

7 - Final  decision  on  conference  briefers.  Agenda  final. 


- Changes  incorporated  in  scripts 

- Scripts  to  briefers  not  working  with  study  group 

- Task  host  representatives  to  establish  location  of 
conference.  (Provide  details  of  visual  aids,  audio 
requirements. ) 

- Action  Officer  make  reconnaissance/coordination  visit 
to  review  site.  (During  visit,  insure  visual  aids 
set  up  IAW  plan. 


- Complete  final  travel  arrangements  for  travel  to  Korea 


INCLOSURE  1 INCLOSURE  2 INCLOSURE  3 INCLOSURE 


DAY  1 (9  April  ) EUSA  CONFERENCE  ROOM 
1300-1305  General  Vessey's  remarks 
MG  Smith’ S' remarks 
Scenario 
Break 

Comments  by  MG  Smith  and  Mr.  Cribbins 
Break 


m 


1600-1700  General  Presentation  (Overview)  by 

LTC  Robinson/Mr.  Cribbins 

1700-1715  Closing  remarks  - R0KA  General  Officer 

DAY  2 (10  April  ) 

1300-1715  Same  as  Day  1 

DAY  3 (11  April) 

WORKSHOP  //I  - GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  SUBJECT  BLDG  1 ROKA 


m i 


0800-0900  Combined  Arms  Team 

0900-1000  Combat  Service  Support  (*R0KA/ JUSMAG) 

1000-1100  TOE  79  versus  82 

1300-1400  Equipment  & Facilities  79  versus  82 

1400-1700  Total  Systems  Integration 

1700-1800  Conclusion  of  the  days  discussion 
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1300-1400 

1400-1700 

1700-1800 


Simulators,  SFTS,  Software 
OJT  - Interoperability 

*JUSMAG  (originally  in  Workshop  1 on  the 
work  plan) 

Conclusion  of  the  days  discussion 

LOGISTICS  WORKSHOPS  BLDG  1 - ROKA  HQ 

WORKSHOP  //I  - MAINTENANCE  - ARMAMENT  AND  AVIONICS 


I 
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0800-0900  Introduction  and  Logistics  Overview 

0900-1000  US  Army  - Three  Level  Concept 

1300-1400  Aircraft  Maintenance  Quality  Control  Program 

1400-1500  Aviation  Ground  Support  Equipment 

1500-1600  Phased  Maintenance 

1600-1700  Army  Oil  Analysis  Program 

1700-1800  Conclusion  of  days  discussion 

DAY  4 (12  April) 

WORKSHOP  It 2 - MANAGEMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 
0800-0900  Look  at  Reorganization 

0900-1000  Use  of  Civilian  Flight  Instructors 

1000-1100  Three  Level  versus  Four  Level  Maintenance 

1300-1430  Three  Level  versus  Four  Level  Maintenance  continued 


1430-1530 


Contract  Maintenance  at  Depot 


1530-1700 
1 700-1800 

0800-0900 

0900-1000 

1000-1100 

1300-1400 

1400-1500 

1500-1600 

1600-1700 

0800-0900 

0900-1000 

1000-1030 

1030-1100 

1300-1400 

1400-1500 

1500-1600 

1600-1700 


Air  Space  Management 
Conclusion  of  the  days  discussion 
WORKSHOP  #2  - AVIATOR  TRAINING 
Initial  Entry  - Rotary  Wing 
Qualification  Tracks 

Transition  - Rotary  Wing  to  Rotary  Wing,  etc 

Enlisted  Training  - Crew  Chief,  Aircraft 
and  Component  Repair 

Armament 

Aviation  Related  Training  for  Non-Aviation 
Personnel  (Air  Assault  and  Pathfinder) 

Conclusions  of  the  days  discussion 

WORKSHOP  it 2 - LOGISTICS 

Forward  Arming  and  Refueling  Point 

Training  Development  Philosophy 

Aviation  Maintenance  Officer  and  Repair 
Technician  Training 

Aircraft  Repair  Supervisor  and  Technical 
Inspector  Training 

Depot  Maintenance  - Contract/Organic 

On  Condition  Maintenance/ Analytic  Condition 
Evaluation  (OCM/ACE) 

Depot  Supply 

Aviation  Intensive  Management  Items  (AIMI)/ 
Aviation  Component  Intensive  Management 
System  (ACIMS) 


1700-1800 


Conclusion  of  days  discussion 
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DAY  5 (12  April) 


WORKSHOP  II 3 - OTHER  MANAGEMENT  CONSIDERATIONS 


0800-1100 

1300-1400 

1400-1500 

1500-1600 

1600-1700 

0800-0900 
0900-1030 
1030-1100 
1300-1700 
1700-1800 
DAY  6 (13 


Rapid  Growth 
Funding  Constraints 
Language  Training 
Recruitment 
Role  of  Aviation 


) 

) - * JUSMAG 
) 

) - * R0KA 


Lateral  Coordination 
WORKSHOP  II 3 - TACTICAL  TRAINING 
Tactical  Training 
Safety 

Standardization  and  Evaluation 

Integration  of  Army  Aviation  Employment 
into  Service  School  Instruction 

Conclusion  of  days  discussion 

WORKSHOP  113  - LOGISTICS  MANAGEMENT 

Aircraft  Systems  Management 

Aviation  Logistics  Management  Techniques 

Rationalization,  Standardization  and  Interoperability 

JUSMAG,  17th  Group  and  ROKA  presentation 

Conclusion  of  days  discussion 

April  ) matm  CONFERENCE  ROOM  HLDG.  1 - ROKA  HQ. 


0900-1100  Presentation  of  Workshop  Findings  to  Selected 

Personnel  ROKA  representatives;  MG  Kang,  MG  Choc, 
BG  Kwohn,  BG  Park,  & GO  from  logistics  and 
Senior  ROKA  attendee  from  each  WS  & ROKA  Action 
Officer  from  each  WS. 


* - Topic  to  be  presented  by  JUSMAG  or  ROKA,  as  indicated. 
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WELCOME  TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  KOREA  AVIATION  SEMINAR 

°i  €-  ■*)  °i  ?!  t)  tf-g-  H CK 

Our  presentation  is  designed  to  be  of  interest  and  assistance 

*3l*i  l^u *1  £ £ $*]  s|<d£<-|cK 

to  you . 


Several  months  ago,  it  became  apparent  that  Korean  Army 
*2  #■££  cti  * -fio)]  ^^.o] 

Aviation  was  in  the  midst  of  great  expansion.  For  many  years, 

jH8i$‘'lEU  U1 

US  Army  Aviation  has  been  passing  through  a similar  experience. 

#3*  ^ tftit  -?H  #Jda*-leK 

Many  mistakes  were  made  as  we  developed  and  expanded.  We  hope 
7)#s\  JL  A yimt  |.o V,  *3l£r 

to  share  the  lessons  learned  from  that  period  of  growth  to 
oJ-nf-A  <Hel£  -Sj  ini  a}  w|  f e]  ^ 

possibly  make  your  development  program  easier.  We  present  these 
£ £ ^'.r  £ ?H  r ei  e °l  § -2-  €■  £ 

lessons  learned  as  information  only,  and  encourage  you  to  use 

°HS°1  ®lf 

what  is  applicable  to  your  Korean  situation. 

2j£«U)5)£  wl-xMcK 

The  team  we  brought  to  Korea  is  composed  of  US  Army  aviation 

°]fiM  H tvtv  £3U’£  ££7l-£-2- 

professionals.  ’They,  and  those  who  assisted  them  in  preparing 

xl£McK  °i  ^ U1  °1  *13*  al  “ i1  <H  H -r  £ 

this  seminar,  share  with  me  the  greatest  of  respect  and 

-2}  C1  £ <H  ^M-8)  t3!71! 

admiration  for  the  Republic  of  Korea.  -All  of  us  thank  you  for 

37aM  $l'!cK  £3i  **7f  °)  All  °]  Lh  7I^£ 

the  opportunity  to  present  ou1"  seminar. 

*1  f <H  * °1  H £ 0,1  *1  £/£■  H U1  CK 


JAMES  C.  SMITH 
Major  General , GS 
Director  of  Training 


PURPOSE 

S >4 


This  seminar  has  been  developed  to  share  with 

£ a,iq!l^,  °) 

you  lessons  learned  durii g the  growth  of  US  Army 
°H  & 4 7*|  Lj-  ip.  2.  a|  a]  Jl  7j  oj  v|  cj- , 

aviation.  We  will  begin  with  the  presentation  of  a 
1 a ti  LM  1 <H  ± 71  «i  A a;  7]  A 

battle  scenario.  It  will  show  how  aviation  support 

°]  tfv  1«M  «*-£  *!£°] 

can  benefit  the  tactical  commander.  On  the  3rd,  4th 
ti-r  *}£  ^ u]  cj- 

and  5th  days,  we  will  present  workshops  on  Manage- 

^-e],  JL$  $ ai]  3oj,  4ol  ^ 

ment,  Training,  and  Logistics.  Each  workshop  will 
50J  *}-ci]  7j^  Q A -2]  ^ 

present  ideas  and  experiences  for  coordination.  By 

c tf-M  4 $ «■  ch-r  ^L1  CK  ’iti-  #*3  »MLV 

sharing  problems,  mistakes,  and  successes,  we  hope 

£*!*},  5.1  tflfrilttl,  «ltvtW 

to  assist  you  in  the  growth  of  ROKA  aviation. 

^rSr  IM-SJ  £ d|  i.o.o|  5j  * ^7|i  wj-aioj.^  s>f •§•  l|  c (■ . 
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SEMINAR  PARTICIPANTS 
M\  D1  u|-  ?}• 

SENIOR  MEMBERS 

ROK  ARMY  gJ-^A  $ ^ - €* 


MG  KANG,  YEUNG  SIK 

7cv  o4  ±*> 

MG  SO,  JUN  YEUL 
£•  it 

BG  KWOHN,  JOONG  HONG 

HI  ^ 


US  ARMY  o)  ^ 4 


OTHER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  US  ARMY 


MG  JAMES  C.  SMITH 
~ D)  -±  £ *1 

MR.  JOSEPH  P.  CRIBBINS 
m] 

COL  ELLIS  PARKER 
*f“  «j  %i 
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7l8i- 


LTC  CHARLES  A.  ROBINSON,  JR. 

l 

LTC  DENNIS  P.  VASEY 


MAJ  THOMAS  E.  BRUNS 
— ^ — £ si 

w O 


MAJ  DAVID  W.  KUMMER 
~ a\  £ 
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MAJ  PAUL  C.  MELLEN 
«1  l!  ± %* 

MAJ  THOMAS  A.  WATTS 


US  ARMY  AVIATION 

±4 

CENTER,  FT.  RUCKER ,AL. 

US  ARMY  AVIATION 
CENTER,  FT.  RUCKER,  AL. 


CPT  DANIEL  T.  FRANK  US  ARMY  AVIATION 

^ 1*1  Dl  4 5-  -4 

CENTER,  FT.  RUCKER, AL. 


AGENDA 

«I  # £ ^ 
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II  Workshops:  (Day  3,4,  and  3)  (0800-1800) 

**  («I3,  4,  5°J  «i)  (±H  8A|  jjl  ^ 6 a]  77  J-  a|  ) 


A.  Management 
■0-  «1 


MAJ  Kummer 


B.  Training 

* e 


MAJ  Watts 
■$■£  H soi 

CPT  Wiktorek 


C.  Logistics 
^ t- 


MAJ  Bruns 
0.&  ± ±al 
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III  Workshop  Findings  (Day  6)  (0900-1100) 

(«]6«JH)  (i{j  9*1  **)  1 1 A|  77  j*  A)  ) 
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limitations,  and  resources  of  available  aviation  elements. 

»!4  i^K 


PART  ONE.  ARMY  AVIATION  FUNDAMENTALS 

wll  “ . 4 3 V-M  7I£  € 

The  fundamentals  of  aviation,  upon  which  all  planning  for  combat 

*3 


3 4 TijJj}  ^^oi]  IX  (-  £ 


#4^  7I3 


employment  is  based,  are: 

'1-S-S  tfcr: 


- The  ability  to  continue  the  mission  day  or  night,  and  in  adverse 

40K r °J  °-f3  4t  4 3flU,  a t f *14  4$  #4  xlc  4^’* 

weather  conditions. 


- The  responsiveness  and  availability  of  assets. 

31  £7]  -2j  Cjf  7^-fi. 

- The  ability  to  be  integrated  into  the  ground  commander's  task 

*KV3  $ ®i  xr.  3 T-  g-*M  f-tf 

organization  in  support  of  ground  forces. 

7)-“. 

I o * 

- The  flexibility  of  employment  roles  that  is  possible. 

°J  4 4 H -“I  . 

All  Times,  Adverse  Weather:  Aviation  units  train  for  operations 

SM,  ej-34  *)«*  #3«I3  “W  ^-3  3t*S 

during  darkness.  This  training  prepares  pilots  to  operate  using  only 

\i>C  c ’f*  °1  4^3  {H^  *rs?  -2-  4 3 4 °1  4 > 

natural  illumination  or  with  night  vision  aid  devices.  Units  operating 

°'Flv  *!V  2J-S)  #4  xi^-4  °i a!  & 35i>cK  x°flh 

on  a continuous  basis,  day  and  night,  must  be  carefully  employed  to  insure 

*14  ^3  4 5r 7,i 3 3 #4*13,  4x-2°i  ^ 3 tv  4 3 3 flSK  si  *4 

that  crew  members  receive  adequate  rest.  Extended  employment  of  the 

3 3 °i  3F  CU  °FLV  ^ 3 *1  scv  4 c|i  i 3 °i  -§-  A1  X > 2.  f 

unit  for  night  operations  must  be  carefully  monitored  to  prevent  an 

*cM#  £j*i  *H43-  4?-ol  ^ cr- 


% 


increase  ir.  accidents.  Combat  operations  in  all  but  the  most  severe 

7}$  f*JtV  °-)-^*t  ^«Ufe  i£. 

weather  conditions  is  possible  through  training,  and  the  use  of 

£ S* -4  g £ *!  71  ^ii  £ 4 7^ 

Tactical  Instrument  procedures.  With  proper  navigational  equipments 

*}-ch.  3^KV  fHf  *IA0M  «1*1 

on  the  ground,  aviation  assets  should  be  able  to  fly  to  forward  positions 

4*J?h  4AJ,  tV71i  DJ  44-,  *i  4 504  — 

in  most  weather,  except  extremes  of  violent  thunderstorms,  freezing  and 

°1*<M  tff-4  tff  7J  -T- # #£71  e 7ltf 

precipitation  and  snow,  fog  and  heavy  rain  conditions,  and  high  winds 

3#  X1«H  *}-£  ul$  1>4-  xH0}=  th cr . 

above  50  knots. 

Responsiveness:  Because  of  the  increased  rate  of  activity  which  is 

cli  f : °1  4 f °1  •§-7|-4)0,l  rcl-2l- 

possible  using  aviation  assets,  the  ground  commander  can  plan  for  rapid 

*1^“^  *]«•£  «!  f £ f xif  *is)t  xi  -h. 

response  to  his  needs.  This  responsiveness  takes  two  forms.  First, 

°l , "If  l**\*A\b  47M  *J  si  7[  xM. 

assets  are  quickly  available  because  they  are  not  bound  to  roads. 

*ovf7lf  *iv  °1  £ *)•  £ 7i  °1  °’H7i  i’  4 *1€°1 

Second,  aircraft  can  be  rapidly  diverted  from  one  mission  to  another  as 

7l-f  »M  t £ xxlt,  * A1  4 «i  X1  3 -££  7o4  *1 

the  needs  of  the  commander  change  in  battle. 

*}  4 *1  °Jf  «3-g-  f AllK  x*cN 

In  Support  of  Ground  Forces:  Of  all  fundamentals  this  is  the  most 

*ltf  kr  Cii  *13:  £3  ^f-2]  71  ££*-}  t0*!^  °i7i°l 

important!  Aviation  assets  must  be  task  organized  in  support  of  front 

7KV  f-a-*Fch.  £3  #£713  xHViMt  71  xls-4 

line  ground  elements.  That  support  must  be  an  integrated  part  of  the 

!?  $ -sH  °\  ?}•  z\»  °H  # *1  3 3 *i  -T-  Cii  *1  3 -g-aj  cj 


' '"  •>'i 


ground  commander's  scheme  for  fire  and  maneuver.  The  purpose  of  cask 

7I4  7*1  -S? ^ Jf  i 11^'  xi  «H  ot1  tfcK  °J  4 tUM 

organizing  aviation  is  to  provide  the  responsiveness  and  immediate 

*4J£,  *1  fl -SM 7il  *ov -S- 71 7h  i!4{}ii  **!  ^-g-ti-4- 

availability  that  the  ground  commanuer  must  have  to  influence  the  battle. 

xi*4  3^al  »lt  7J  °1 CK 

Task  organising  is  the  opposite  of  centralized  control  and  insures  the 
tJ  T"  t°oV  f"»l  UoV*M  tV=17l-  *1  AoV  T-  Cli  *l*1-£<*l7,l 

ground  commander  that  he  will  have  assets  on  hand  when  he  needs  them. 

tiiAl  4A!  %>-47lS  *4«1  £CI-. 

It  allows  full  exploitation  of  the  advantages  of  aviation,  and  allows 

°I^-4H  71itf 

the  commander  to  orchestrate  his  efforts.  This  integration  of  all 

*5.  *ltf**j  *H£  xl*4 

elements  of  combat  power  on  the  battlefield  develops  a mutual  trust, 

«l£cl-*  °l  ei  7-)-£  £)t-°,IcI-  ti* 

confidence  and  respect  among  commanders  which  is  the  key  to  an 

*]  3-a-  AM  c|  A#Vi  °M  *|»H,  °]£  i^-U> 

effective  Combined  Arms  Team. 

*1  UJ  S?  ti-  * C1  °>!  5]  x 4 7}-tf  7J  °1  CK 

Flexibility:  Of  all  the  tools  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  ground 

f $•  *UV3M  *4*U  Xle  *0M£0,M* 

commander,  aviation  assets  have  the  greatest  flexibility.  Aircraft  can 

tf-£7l7l-  7F7ov  £ t£Ai£  xlcK  ^£7lc 

move  from  passive  to  active  and  a utility  role  to  one  of  attack  with  a 

4*1  i -f  «H  4)43^2.*,  «J  ®J  4 i 4 H i)4*i 

speed  of  transformation  not  found  elsewhere.  No  other  single  system 

xZ  — °i , °\t  # “!  °*1  -M  c K7^  sK-  C1  £ °>M  H«h«h 

in  modern  warfare  can  perform  the  many  roles  that  an  aircraft  is 


**  ******* 
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PART  TWO.  ARMY  AVIATION  ROLES 

"1 2*.  *£  ##■»!  «#tf 

Army  aviation  assets  can  be  assigned  many  different  missions.  Those 

*3  + £ *°*  W-«l  4%«SK  xH.  *M1 

can  be  as  a part  of  the  offense,  defense,  or  retrograde  operations. 

-?A,I,  *H  ■s.fr  m ah*)-*!  °J*£  tf-«h  x!cU 

Regardless  of  which  tactical  situation,  and  by  what  name  the  mission  Ls 

H •F«>  Y °1  , °J  ^ Do4  °i  -^5)  “I  u {.H  , °l  e €)  4 cl% 

called,  all  of  those  missions  fall  within  one  of  five  roles.  No  matter 

57M  «H-  °\  CU  ^c|JI 

the  size  or  type  of  aircraft,  and  its  location  with  relation  to  the 

V*7M  -S- Lr  °M1 

Battle  Area,  it  will  be  doing  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

«j>  •KM  AJA1  «MMS  ?Mch 

- Trans,  tation  of  Personnel. 

?]  •S  t 

- Transportation  of  Supplies  and  Equipment. 

*3*  $ A<M 

- Delivery  of  Aerial  Eire  Support. 

AIU 

- Gathering  of  Intelligence,  Performance  of  Reconnaissance,  or 
Surpression  of  Enemy  Weapons. 


- Providing  the  means  for  Command,  Control  and  Communication. 

A)  $,  " *)  9l  |-AJ  t t*-  *1  •£ 

The  ability  to  perform  these  roles  is  further  enhanced  by  the 

°Mtf  oi  ^ °M7MM  °J  ¥ £ §•  Ai 

ability  to  perform  several  of  them  simultaneously  and  to  do  so  day 

* ^1}  -4  7 MM  *el,  % el  °*!  -SHsH  -r^^4-  Xl7)i 

and  night,  good  weather  or  bad.  This  flexibility  in  coordination  with 

7HJ  $ Stf  -1  *H  €h  ^£7M  °J  * t*4M 
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the  task  organization  of  aviation  assets  gives  the  ground  force 

# WtVthtf#  *ltf*c1  *!$}-££  “M  "MJ-*  SK 

commander  the  ability  to  do  the  following: 

gl  ch 

- Use  aircraft  to  command  and  control  his  forces. 

#-£7]£  *cli  *1  fl  CJ  £*M  °1  -S-  7It 

- Displaces  forces  in  a timely  manner. 

*M°*I  *«i£  °lf  7^ 

- Prepare  an  effective  anti-armor  defense. 

ti  «!  7)  »0H  xSl  7t-^ 

- Move  reserves  at  the  correct  time. 

3 W *1  °>1  *M  * «i  f-  °1 1- 

- Perform  reconnaissance  of  his  area  and  the  enemy. 

<4^-  y °>i  ci  & $ *j-  $ *\  n~ 

- Support  himself  logistically. 

- Do  all  of  these  things  both  day  and  night. 

o]AV  ci7]  £}7j  2.  £ w *o|=tf  £«|  Aj  A]  7(-£ 

- Do  all  of  these  with  a high  rate  of  activity. 

°]  AV  oj  7-1  £ # A 5.  *]  4 tsj-  7f|  7\± 
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PART  THREE:  ARMY  AIRSPACE  PRINCIPLES 

*13*:  «4J 

The  system  for  coordination  of  airspace  over  the  combat  zone 

-?2?01)  °!  ■§•  *1  *1  c- , *I\LV  «}*«)■*!£ 

maximizes  all  combat  operations,  prevents  mutual  interference,  and 

^c1-^  *1  H tf3-  uoH  7h^£  **i  *i  *U1  » *7l*|7»]f 

provides  maximum  flexibility  consistent  with  safety  to  all  services 

a-iMl-2,  tf£71£  *F'-8-«hc'  ^e-2!  «]■*!£  ^ ^ 

having  weapons  systems  and  using  airspace.  The  extent  of  airspace 
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required  by  the  ground  commander  to  employ  organic  aircraft  and 

^-i-7i  -^71  5 *!••&  «!■£  «l  »Ji  tv 


weapons  is  dictated  by  the  situation  and  will  vary  from  time  to  time. 

4^M  *444  7J 4 4 C1  , 4 4 4!  4- 


The  ground  commander  habitually  requires  freedom  of  use  of  the  airspace 

*]4Vjfti!  *|$j-a-£  3 4 *1  ^ £«M  C1 4 44*4  4-g-t  44 


immediately  over  the  battle  area. 

S-443-  d4# 


To  accomplish  this  principle  in  the  division  area  of  responsibility, 
°]4  44  £*}£  A}-  rv  ^ 0 1 *1  £jl  Uj  o)j  A-j  /J*)44  4’44  4, 


maximum  use  is  made  of  standard  procedures  and  employment  techniques  to 

*4344  447i  Aj-A7|-^. 


avoid  confl-'-t  between  the  various  airspace  users.  Unless  there  are 

01#4lM  4*  444  “14  4 44- 
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overriding  tactical  considerations,  the  operation  of  Army  aircraft 

44  4 gl£4,  g *•  *|  «H  °»l  4 ■*)  *Vi7]^  *)-*}£  o]  »|££ 


within  the  combat  zone  must  be  free  of  constraints.  Only  in  the  most 

£°H£ 


severe  situation  should  positive  control  by  any  Service  be  introduced. 

*M4  4,  -g^l  ^4°*l  44  *5  447M  Cli  4 3 3 4 f*14  4 £ 


No  attempt  is  made  to  maintain  position  and  flight  path  information  on 

44  4 £4.  4 *3  if-g-aj  7l4f  ®1  -S- , 7171  44714 


all  single  aircraft  by  an  air  traffic  control  element. 

4*14  4*4  -g-t)-  444  7i*44£  444. 


In  the  division,  the  primary  airspace  coordination  element  is  the 

44  4,  44  4*  71-&£  44  44  44  4 (ace  H4. 


Airspace  Control  Element  (ACE).  It  is  the  focal  point  for  division 

4 71?£,44  *1  4 4 e#  £44*34  44,  44*14 


airspace  coordination  and  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  preplanned 

4«?  4 714  4 4£#  44  44- 


use  of  division  airspace.  The  ACE  functions  under  the  supervision  of 

4 44  4*144,44  434*4  444 
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the  G3  and  coordinates  use  of  division  airspace  by  Army  aviation,  air 

4*4,  44  44,  44,  43  ±4  4 447M  44  44*14 
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defense,  field  artillery,  and  Air  Force  aircraft.  The  ACE  coordinates 

2*}^  *5.fc 

information  on  prohibited  or  restricted  air  defense  areas  and  other 

£»ltih£  3xl7W  “1  $ »l«>  “«}■■?  *1  ^ c,i 

restrictions  imposed  on  air  traffic  by  the  commander  or  higher 

*!$!•£  $£  2 S>  lV£  "It1,  71  *1 

headquarters.  The  division  commander  is  the  primary  control  authority 

£*M  3 if  Al£Kv6  4 th  *I«H  o,tv 

for  the  division  and  exercises  control  by  determining  roles  for  the  use 

7M-2  xl-H*  *1  *!“*)■?)  ■?!  81i  *)**}•  ^ ■?°-il-2i 

of  airspace  over  the  division  required  for  conduct;  of  ground  combat 

**3  °]  -“l  «•>*. 

operations. 


Direct  control  over  individual  airspace  users  during  combat 

t-  ^53  7ltf£  7ti  7fi  °l  £*M  £»]£. 

operations  will  be  exercised  by  the  maneuver  unit  commander.  He 

7I  ■!■■¥-  C1  713-£°i  i!  A!  tVcF-  7I  •£  x cli 

decides  which  support  system  has  priority  and  coordinates  the  use 

*1  7J  3 ®H  t * y R 7|  tj) 

of  artillery,  attack  helicopters,  and  the  tactical  air  force  supporting 
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him.  For  multiple  aircraft  flights,  airmobile  operations,  or  large 

*>1  2£7!|-  *-)•£,  *$*3 

resupply  operations,  routes  and  altitudes  will  be  coordinated  in  the 

*)-  £ f # cc,i  tt  A’r  Ej-  */■{?£*•  ( roc  ) <*1  3 -'! 

ACE  acting  together  with  other  elements  in  the  division  Tactical 

7 1 -M  77,l  -££8l-£  ace  11.1.-;=-  tuvf  »iu1, 

Operations  Center  (TOC);  and  necessary  corridors  will  be  <. stahl ished 

al  i «V  23  *1  SL  7j  *1  «}■  oi  . ± id  . id-  21  oj  *F  21  *>  *1  7’c  2)  A J£.  ii 
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to  preclude  conflict  among  artillery,  air  defense,  and  av.ation  operations. 
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PART  FOUR.  ARMY  AVIATION  AIRCRAFT 

»j  4 ijL  . 4~  g ai-  .2.  Oj  iV  £ 7] 

(Characteristics  and  Organizations) 

£.  *1  4-  stU-J 

Classified  as  a utility  helicopter.  It  is  capable  of  troop 
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INCLOSURE  6 INCLOSURE  7 INCLOSURE 
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SCENARIO  SYNOPSIS 

The  scenario,  which  was  classified  secret,  presented  a stylized 
tactical  situation  within  the  Republic  of  Korea.  The  situation  por- 
trayed an  offensive  into  the  Republic  by  the  North  Korean  Army  and  Air 
Forces,  and  how  that  situation  was  dealt  with  by  ROK  forces.  This 
vehicle  allowed  explanation  of  the  uses  of  Army  Aviation  assets  and 
the  tactical  advantages  they  offer. 

Methodology  used  to  develop  the  scenario  was: 

First,  that  it  not  duplicate  any  actual  ROK  or  Combined  Forces 
Contingency  plan. 

Second,  that  it  be  plausible,  realistic,  and  present  a possible 
threat  situation. 

Third,  that  it  was  based  on  current  DOD  analysis  of  characteristics 
of  current  ROK  and  North  Korean  capabilities. 

Fourth,  that  it  display  our  confidence  in  the  capability  and  deter- 
mination of  the  ROK  forces. 

Fifth,  that  it  be  based  on  current  ROK  doctrine  and  Korean 
customs  of  the.  service. 

Sixth,  that  it  present  current  US  doctrine  on  employment  of 
Army  Aviation. 

The  presentation  described  a possible  threat  situation  which  was 
defeated  in  a short  violent  conflict.  The  script  contains  64  pages 
using  250  35  mm  slide  illustrations  and  runs  approximately  1 hour  and 
10  minutes  with  simultaneous  Korean  language  translation. 
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AVIATION  EMPLOYMENT  FUNDAMENTALS 
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PRESENTED  BY  MG  JAMES  C,  SMITH 

IN  THE  SCENE RIO  YOU  HAVE  SEEN  EXAMPLES  OF  AVIATION 
« • 

EMPLOYMENT  CONCEPTS,  THAT,  WHEN  PROPERLY  APPLIED,  WILL  HELP 
THE  GROUND  FORCES  WIN  WHILE  OUTNUMBERED.  THESE  CONCEPTS 
OF  EMPLOYMENT  LEAD  TO  INCREASED  CAPABILITIES  FOR  THE 
COMMANDER  TO  COPE  WITH  THE  FLOW  OF  THE  BATTLE.  WE  SAY  THAT 
THE  MISSION  OF  ARMY  AVIATION  IS  TO  AUGMENT  THE  CAPABILITY  OF 
THE  ARMY  TO  CONDUCT  PROMPT  AND  SUSTAINED  COMBAT  OPERATIONS  ■ 

i 

ON  LAND.  AVIATION  ASSETS  ARE  AVAILABLE  AT  ALL  LEVELS  OF 
COMMAND  AND  PROVIDE  THE  GROUND  COMMANDER  WITH  A UNIQUIELY 
RESPONSIVE  ASSET.  THE  HELICOPTER  HAS  ADDED  A NEW  DIMENSION 
TO  BATTLEFIELD  MOBILITY.  HELICOPTERS  PROVIDE  THE  RAPID  • 
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POWER  ON  THE  BATTLEFIELD  AT  THE  DECISIVE  TIME  AND  PLACE. 


HE  WILL  GAIN  A DIFFERENTIAL  OF  MOVEMENT,  'USUALLY  GREATER 


THAN  A 1/2  TIMES  FASTER  FOR  AERIAL  LATERAL  DISPLACEMENT  OF 


FORCES,  WHEN  COMPARED  TO  GROUND  MOVEMENT.  AVIATION  UNITS 


TRAIN  FOR  OPERATIONS  DURING  DARKNESS.  THIS  TRAINING  PREPARES 


PILOTS  TO  OPERATE  USING  ONLY  NATURAL  ILLUMINATION  OR  WITH 


NIGHT  VISION  AID  DEVICES.  AT  NIGHT  THIS  ADVANTAGE  IN 


AERIAL  MOBILITY  IS  EVEN  GREATER.  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  OF 


COMBAT  UNITS  IS  GREATLY  ENHANCED  WITH  THE  CAPABILITY  TO  VISIT 


AND  COORDINATE  WITH  SUBORDINATE,  ADJACENT  AND  HIGHER  UNITS. 


THE  INTEGRATION  OF  AERIAL  FIREPOWER  WITH  THAT  OF  THE  GROUND 


FORCES  IN  THE  ANTI  ARMOR  ROLE  IS  SIGNIFICANT  IN  THAT  THE 


COMMANDER  HAS  THE  ABILITY  TO  QUICKLY  COUNTER  AND  CONTAIN 


ENEMY  ARMOR  U RUSTS,  WHILE  SUPPORTING  ANTI-TANK  TEAMS  AND 
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ARMORED  FORCES  DISPLACE  TO  DEFENSIVE  POSITIONS,  THE  MISSIONS 


Ki 


OF  RECONNAISSANCE  AND  SECURITY  ARE  PARTICULARLY  ADAPTABLE  TO 


ARMY  AVIATION,  ARMY  AIRCRAFT  HAVE  THE  ABILITY  TO  6ATHER 


QUANTITIES  OF  TIMELY  INFORMATION  ABOUT  THE  ENEMY,  WEATHER, 


AND  TERRAIN  AND  PROVIDE  RESPONSIVENESS  EQUALLED  BY  NO  OTHER 


FORCE  DIRECTLY  AVAILABLE  TO  THE  GROUND  COMMANDER.  MOBILE 


WARFARE  REQUIRES  FLEX ABILITY  IN  RESPONDING  TO  RAPIDLY 


CHANGING  SITUATIONS  ON  THE  BATTLEFIELD.  OF  ALL  THE  TOOLS 


PLACED  IN  THE  HANDS  OF  THE  GROUND  COMMANDER,  AVIATION  HAS 


THE  GREATEST  FLEXIBILITY.  AIRCRAFT  CAN  MOVE  FROM  PASSIVE 


TO  ACTIVE  AND  FROM  A UTILITY  ROLE  TO  ONE  OF  ATTACK  WITH  A 


SPEED  OF  TRANSFORMATION  NOT  FOUND  ELSEWHERE,  NO  OTHER 


SINGLE  SYSTEM  IN  MODERN  I- AX' 'ARE  CAN  PERFORM  THE  MANY  ROLES 


■ • » 


THAT  AN  AIRCRAFT  IS  CAPABLE  OF  NOR  CAN  ANY  OTHER  HOVE  FROM 
ROLE  TO  ROLE  OR  PLACE  TO  PLACE  AS  RAPIDLY.  TIMELY  LOGISTICAL 
SUPPORT  HILL  OFTEN  BE  THE  LIFELINE  FOR  THE  SUCCESS  OF  TACTICAL 
OPERATION  AND  AERIAL  RESUPPLY  WILL  PROVIDE  THAT  FLEXIBILITY. 

THE  HELICOPTER  CAN  ASSIST  THE  GROUND  COMMANDER  IN  RAPID  y 
COMBAT  SERVICE  SUPPORT.  THIS  IS  OF  GREAT  IMPORTANCE,  AS  OUR 
MODERN  EQUIPMENT  CONSUMES  VAST  QUANTITIES  OF  SUPPLIES. 

THEREFORE,  A HIGHLY  RESPONSIVE  AND  FLEXIBLE  LOGISTICS  SYSTEM 
IS  NECESSARY.  ONE  MEDIUM  LIFT  HELICOPTER,  FOR  EXAMPLE,  CAN 
CARRY  ALMOST  TWO  TIMES  THE  LOAD  OF  A FIVE  TON  TRUCK,  AND  DO 
IT  FIVE  TIMES  AS  FAST.  THE  AIRCRAFT  IS  NOT  AFFECTED  BY 
ROAD  CONDITIONS  AND  BY  USING  EXTERNAL  LOADS  CAN  MAKE  ALMOST 
INSTANTANEOUS  DELIVERIES  AT  THE  POINT  OF  NEED,  AROUND  THE 


IN  THE  SCENARIO  YOU  HAVE  SEEN  EXAMPLES  OF  AVIATION 
EMPLOYMENT  CONCEPTS,  THAT,  WHEN  PROPERLY  APPLIED,  WILL 
HELP  THE  GROUND  FORCES  WIN  WHILE  OUTNUMBERED.  THESE  CONCEPTS 
OF  EMPLOYMENT  LEAD  TO  INCREASED  CAPABILITIES  FOR  THE  COMMANDER 
TO  COPE  WITH  THE  FLOW  OF  THE  BATTLE.  WE  SAY  THAT  THE  MISSION 
OF  ARMY  AVIATION  IS  TO  AUGMENT  THE  CAPABILITY  OF  THE  ARMY 
TO  CONDUCT  PROMPT  AND  SUSTAINED  COMBAT  OPERATIONS  ON  LAND. 
AVIATION  ASSETS  ARE  AVAILABLE  AT  LEVELS  OF  COMMAND  TO  PROVIDE 
lnE  GROUND  COMMANDER  WITH  A UNIQUELY  RESPONSIVE  ASSET.  THE 
HELICOPTER  HAS  ADDED  A NEW  DIMENSION  TO  A COMMANDER'S 
BATTLEFIELD  MOBILITY.  HELICOPTER  FORCES  PROVIDE  THE  RAPID 
RESPONSE  REQUIRED  BY  A COMMANDER  TO  CONCENTRATE  COMBAT  POWER 
ON  THE  BATTLEFIELD  AT  THE  DECISIVE  TIME  AND  PLACE.  HE  WILL 


GAIN  A DIFFERENTIAL  OF  MOVEMENT,  USUALLY  GREATER  THAN  A 1/2 
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TIMES  FASTER  FOR  AERIAL  LATERAL  DISPLACEMENT  OF  FORCES,  WHEN 
COMPARED  TO  GROUND  MOVEMENT.  AVIATION  UNITS  MUST  TRAIN  FOR 
OPERATIONS  DURING  DARKNESS  AND  BAD  WEATHER.  THIS  TRAINING 
PREPARES  PILOTS  TO  OPERATE  THROUGHOUT  THE  COMBAT  PERIOD  DAY 
OR  NIGHT  USING  APPROPRIATE  AIRCRAFT  INSTRUMENTS,  NATURAL 
ILLUMINATION  OR  WITH  NIGHT  VISION  AID  DEVICES.  AT  NIGHT  THE 
ADVANTAGE  IN  AERIAL  MOBILITY  IS  EVEN  GREATER.  COMMAND  AND 
CONTROL  OF  COMBAT  UNITS  IS  GREATLY  ENHANCED  WITH  THE  CAPABILITY 
TO  VISIT  AND  COORDINATE  WITH  SUBORDINATE,  ADJACENT  AND  HIGHER 
UNITS.  THIS  IS  ESPECIALLY  SIGNIFICANT  IN  KOREA  WHERE  GROUND 
TRAVEL  IS  TIME  CONSUMING  AND  WHERE  L INE-OF-S IGHT  COMMUNICATIONS 
CAN  BE  DIFFICULT  IN  A FLUID  COMBAT  SITUATION.  THE  INTEGRATION 
OF  AERIAL  FIREPOWER  WITH  THAT  OF  THE  GROUND  FORCES  IN  THE 


ANTIARMOR  ROLE  IS  CRITICAL  TO  THE  COMMANDER  WHO  MUST  HAVE 
THE  ABILITY  TO  QUICKLY  COUNTER  AND  CONTAIN. ENEMY  ARMOR 
THRUSTS,  WHILE  SUPPORTING  ANTI-TANK  TEAMS  AND  ARMORED  FORCES 
DISPLACE  To  DEFENSIVE  POSITIONS.  IN  KOREA  TERRAIN,  THE  MISSIONS 
OF  RECONNAISSANCE  AND  SECURITY  ARE  PARTICULARLY  ADAPTABLE  TO 
ARMY  AVIATION,  ARMY  AVIATION  PERSONNEL  MUST  HAVE  THE  ABILITY 
TO  GATHER  QUANTITIES  OF  TIMELY  INFORMATION  ABOUT  THE  ENEMY, 
WEATHER,  AND  TERRAIN  AND  PROVIDE  RESPONSIVENESS  EQUALLED  BY 
NO  OTHER  FORCE  DIRECTLY  AVAILABLE  TO  THE  GROUND  COMMANDER, 

MOBILE  WARFARE  REQUIRES  FLEXIBILITY. IN  RESPONDING  TO  RAPIDLY 
CHANGING  SITUATIONS  ON  THE  BATTLEFIELD,  OF  ALL  THE  TOOLS 
PLACED  IN  THE  HANDS  OF  THE  GROUND  COMMANDER,  AVIATION  HAS  THE 
GREATEST  FLEXIBILITY,  AIRCRAFT  CAN  MOVE  FROM  PASSIVE  TO 


ACTIVE  AND  FROM  A UTILITY  ROLE  TO  ONE  OF  ATTACK  WITH  A SPEED 
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OF  TRANSFORMATION  NOT  FOUND  ELSEWHERE.  NO  OTHER  SINGLE 


SYSTEM  IN  -MODERN  WARFARE  CAN  PERFORM  THE  MANY  ROLES  THAT  A 


HELICOPTER  IS  CAPABLE  OF  NOR  CAN  ANY  OTHER  MOVE  FROM  ROLE  TO 


ROLE  OR  PLACE  TO  PLACE  AS  RAPIDLY.  TIMELY  LOGISTICAL  SUPPORT 


WILL  OFTEN  BE  THE  LIFELINE  FOR  THE  SUCCESS  OF  TACTICAL  OPERATION 


AND  AERIAL  RESUPPLY  WILL  PROVIDE  THAT  FLEXIBILITY.  THE  HELICOPTER 


CAN  ASSIST  THE  GROUND  COMMANDER  IN  RAPID  COMBAT  SERVICE  SUPPORT. 


THIS  IS  OF  GREAT  IMPORTANCE,  AS  OUR  MODERN  EQUIPMENT  CONSUMES 


VAST. QUANTITIES  OF  SUPPLIES.  THEREFORE,  A HIGHLY  RESPONSIVE 


AND  FLEXIBLE  LOGISTICS  SYSTEM  IS  NECESSARY.  ONE  MEDIUM  LIFT 


HELICOPTER,  FOR  EXAMPLE,  CAN  CARRY  ALMOST  TWO  TIMES  THE  LOAD 


OF  A FIVE  TON  TRUCK,  AND  DO  IT  FIVE  TIMES  AS  FAST.  THE  AIRCRAFT 


IS  NOT  AFFECTED  BY  ROAD  CONDITIONS  AND  BY  USING  EXTERNAL  LOADS 


CAN  MAKE  ALMOST  INSTANTANEOUS  DELIVERIES  AT  THE  POINT  OF  NEED. 


AROUND  THE  CLOCK  OPERATIONS  IMPLIES  STAYING  POWER,  AND  THE 


CAPACITY  EOR  AVIATION  UNITS  TO  PROVIDE  DAY. AND  NIGHT,  ALL 


WEATHER  SUPPORT  TO  THE  GROUND  FORCES.  COMBAT  OPERATIONS  IN 


ALL  BUT  THE  MOST  SEVERE  WEATHER  CONDITIONS  ARE  POSSIBLE 


THROUGH  TRAINING  AND  THE  USE  OF  TACTICAL  INSTRUMENT  PROCEDURES. 


WITH  PROPER  NAVIGATION  EQUIPMENT  ON  THE  GROUND,  AVIATION  ASSETS 


SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO  FLY  TO  FORWARD  POSITIONS  IN  MOST  WEATHER 


EXCEPT  EXTREME'. 


.THROUGHOUT  MY  REMARKS  I HAVE  IMPLIED  POSSIBILITIES  WHICH 


BECOME  CAPABILITIES  ONLY  WHEN  THE  MACHINES  ARE  IN  THE  HANDS  OF 


WELL  TRAINED,  HIGHLY  MOTIVATED  PERSONNEL.  IT  IS  THAT  TRAINING 


AND  RELATED  MANAGEMENT  PRACTICES  WHICH  WILL  DICTATE  THE  DEGREE 


OF  SUCCESS  YOU  ACHIEVE  IN  YOUR  AVIATION  PROGRAM. 


MR.  CR IBB  INS  WILL  NOW  DISCUSS  THOSE  FUNDAMENTALS  OF 


AVIATION  LOGISTICS. 
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.AVIATION  LOGISTICS 

• GENTLEMEN;  | ’ 

[,  ’CHART  1 (AVIATION  LOGISTICS) 

. . % • • » 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  MY  BRIEFING  IS  TO  GIVE  YOU  THE 
. FUNDAMENTALS  OF  HOW  WE  IN  THE  US  ARMY  APPROACH  AVIATION 
LOGISTICS.  WE  CONSIDER  THE  WORD  APPROACH  MOST  IMPORTANT 
SINCE  THIS  WORD  MEANS  TO  TAKE  PRELIMINARY  AND  FOLLOW-ON 


■ - STEPS  TOWARD  A PARTICULAR  PURPOSE.  THE  PURPOSE  HERE  IS  TO 


: HELP  YOU  PROVIDE  AN  EFFECTIVE.,  RESPONSIVE,  EFFICIENT  AND 


ECONOMICAL  LOGISTIC  SUPPORT  FOR  YOUR  ARMY  AVIATION 


PROGRAM. 


CHART  2 FIRST  AND  FOREMOST  YOU  MUST  ADDRESS  THE  REPUBLIC 


OF  KOREA'S  REQUIREMENT  FOR  ARMY  AVIATION.  YOU  HAVE  SEEN  . 


THE  SCENARIO  AND  YOU  KNOW  WHAT  YOUR  PLANS  ARE.  NOW  IT  IS 
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ESSENTIAL  THAT  YOU  INCORPORATE  IN  YOUR  PLANS  THE  BALANCE 


OF  ARMY  FORCES  NEEDED  - SPECIFICALLY,  THAT  MIX  OF 


GROUND  AND  ARMY  AVIATION  FORCES  NEEDED  TO  MEET  YOUR 


REQUIREMENTS. 


CHART  3 


AS  YOU  LOOK  AT  THE  REQUIREMENT  AND  ESTABLISH  THE 
BALANCE  OF  ARMY  FORCES  NEEDED  YOU -MUST  ALSO  CONSIDER  YOUR 

CAPABILITIES  AND  LIMITATIONS  ESPECIALLY  THOSE  LIMITATIONS 

....  , • * \ . * 


OVER  WHICH  YOU'  HAVE  NO  CONTROL.  - FOR  EXAMPLE,  IF  YOU  ARE 
RESTRICTED  (AS  WE  ARE)  ON  THE  NUMBER  OF  DOLLARS  OR  HWAN 

NEEDED.  . ' ‘ ' 

. > • * . 

^ NOW,  IN  VERY  BRIEF  FORM  I AM  GOING  TO  OUTLINE  TH^  US 

* 

ARMY  AVIATION  LOGISTIC  CONCEPTS.  WE  HAVE  NOT  ARRIVED  AT 
THESE  CONCEPTS  EASILY.  WE  SPENT  MORE  THAN  10  YEARS  IN  . ■ 

9 

VIETNAM  ENGAGED  IN  COMBAT  SUPPORTED  BY  HELICOPTERS.  FOR 

V . . : 


¥^*feV$5^M»*?^^Vn;^*? lats^'i--^1  &‘  ^x^vy^-g^rr^-^. . - l ,iV  vv — — 


MANY  OF  OUR  LOGISTIC  CONCEPTS,  POLICIES  AND  PROCEDURES 


WE  HAVE  LEARNED  THE  HARD  WAY.  FOR  EXAMPLE,  IN  THE 


PAST  WE-HAVE  USED  A PHILOSOPHY  WHICH  SAYS  THAT  THE  US  ARMY 


:.  EQUIPS  MEN.  THIS  WAS  TRUE  FOR  THE  INFANTRY  SOLDIER  WITH 


HIS  GUN  WHICH  WAS  THE  BASIC  WEAPON  THAT  WOULD  DEFEAT  THE 


ENEMY.  CONVERSELY,  THE  US  AIR  FORCE  PHILOSOPHY  SAYS  THAT 


IT  MANS  EQUIPMENT.  GENTLEMEN,  AS  I LOOK  AT  THE  BATTLEFIELD 


■ OF  TODAY  AND-  THAT  FORESEEN  FOR  TOMORROW,  THE  INFANTRY 


SOLDIER  NOW  REQUIRES  MUCH  SUPPORTING  EQUIPMENT  IN  THE 


FORM  OF  TANKS,  ARMORED  PERSONNEL  CARRIERS,  ARTILLERY, 


MISSILES  AND  AVIATION.  IN  SUBSTANCE,  FOR  ARMY  AVIATION 

* 


(YOURS  OR  OURS)  WE  LIKE  THE  AIR  FORCE  ARE  MANNING  EQUIPMENT. 


THAT  WE  MUST  RECOGNIZE  AND  BE  PREPARED  TO  SUPPORT. 


lisISSfe?*.  £eaafc.‘  ’-..xr-r^VW.-Wy- 
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FIRST  I WILL  COVER  FIELD  MAINTENANCE  FROM  THE  USER 


BACK  THROUGH  THE  DEPOT  LEVEL,  OR  FROM  THE  BOTTOM  UP.  THIS 


IS  MOST  IMPORTANT.  TOO  OFTEN  WE  HAVE  FOUND  THAT  LOGISTIC 


SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  PREPARED  FROM  THE  TOP  DOWN  WITHOUT 


FULL  RECOGNITION  THAT  THE  USER  IN  THE  FIELD  IS  THE 


ULTIMATE  CUSTOMER.  THE  ONLY  REASON  FOR  HAVING  ALL  THE 


ECHELONS  AND  LEVELS  ABOVE  THE  USER  IS  TO  SUPPORT  THE 


USER  IN  THE  FIELD.  LET  ME  EMPHASIZE  THAT  YOUR  LOGISTIC 


SYSTEMS  SHOULD  FULL  RECOGNIZE  THIS  FACT. 


. GENTLEMEN,  I WILL  REPEAT  YOU  SHOULD  DEVELOP  YOUR 


AVIATION  LOGISTIC  CONCEPTS,  POLICIES,  AND  PROCEDURES 


BASED  ON  REQUIREMENTS,  CAPABILITIES  AND  LIMITATIONS  OF  THE 


USER  AND  YOU  SHOULD  CONSTRUCT  YOUR  AVIATION  LOGISTIC  - 


STRUCTURE,  MANNING  AND  SUPPORT  FROM  THE  BOTTOM  UP. 


• +* 


CHART  4 - AVUM 


» ; ■ «* . . 


HERE  IS  A CHART  WHICH  SHOWS  HOW  WE  DEVELOPED  USER 


LEVEL  MAINTENANCE  FOR  ARMY  AVIATION  IN  VIETNAM.  WHEN  WE 


DEPLOYED  TO  VIETNAM/  WE  HAD  FOUR  LEVES  OF  MAINTENANCE. 


WE  QUICKLY  FOUND  OUT  THAT  ORGANIZATIONAL  MAINTENANCE  FOR 


ARMY  AVIATION  WAS  INADEQUATE'.  THE  MAINTAINERS  AT  THAT 


LEVE  WERE  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  SERVICING  AIRCRAFT  AND  LITTLE 


ESE.  AS  WE  ENGAGED  IN  COMBAT  WE  FOUND  IT  ESSENTIAL  TO 


INCORPORATE  FROM  60  TO  70%  OF  WHAT  FORMERLY  HAD  BEEN 


DIRECT  SUPPORT  MAINTENANCE  INTO  THE  OPERATIONAL  UNITS  - 


THIS  WE  NOW  CALL  AVIATION  UNIT  MAINTENANCE  (AVUM) . HERE 


tt 


IS  A CHART  SHOWING  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  IN  THE  1ST  CAV  D1V 


IT  HAD  A20  HELICOPTERS.  THE  REORGANIZATION  REQUIRED 


175  PEOPLE.  LOOK  AT  THE  INCREASE  IN  OPERATIONAL  READINESS 


..i* 


OF  ABOUT  25%  AND  THE  INCREASE  IN  FLYING  HOURS  OF  ABOUT 


25  HOURS  PER  AIRCRAFT  PER  MONTH.  YOU  CAN  READILY  SEE 


.THAT  THIS  CONCEPT  HAS  A REAL  PAYOFF. 


NEXT,  I AM  GOING  TO  COVER  FIELD  MAINTENANCE  AT 


THE  INTERMEDIATE  LEVEL. 


CHART  5 - THREE  LEVELS 


HERE  IS  A CHART  THAT  SHOWS  THE  THRE  PHASES  WE  WENT 


THROUGH  IN  VIETNAM.  THE  TOP  LINE  SHOWS  OUR  FOUR  LEVEL 


STRUCTURE  WHEN  WE  DEPLOYED.  TO  VIETNAM.  THE  BOTTOM  LINE 


SHOWS  CURRENT  STRUCTURE.  AS  I HAVE  JUST  INDICATED,  WE  MOVED 


60-70%  OF  DIRECT  SUPPORT  INTO  OPERATIONAL  UNITS.  AS  fe 


DID  THAT  WE  ALSO  FOUND  THAT  SOME  75-80%  OF  GENERAL  SUPPORT 


MAINTENANCE  WHICH  WE  BELIEVED  COULD  BE  DONE  IN  THE  GENERAL 


*40 


3 


.*• 


SUPPORT  UNITS  IN  THE  FIELD  WAS  BEYOND  THEIR  CAPABILITY  IN 


COMBAT,  THEREFORE,  THIS  WORK  WHICH  WAS  PRIMARILY  ENGINE 


AND  COMPONENT  REPAIR  AND  OVERHAUL,  WAS  OF  NECESSITY  SENT 


BACK  TO  CONUS  DEPOTS.  LOOKING  AT  THE  REAL  WORLD  WITH  A 


LARGE  PART  OF  DIRECT  SUPPORT  MOVING  FORWARD  INTO  UNITS 


AND  GENERAL  SUPPORT  MOVING  BACK, INTO  DEPOTS,  WE  ASKED 


OURSELVES  THE  QUESTION  - DO  WE  REALLY  NEED'  FOUR  LEVELS  OF 


MAINTENANCE.  THE  ANSWER  CAME  BACK  AS  NO.  US  ARMY 


AVIATION  CURRENTLY  HAS  JUST  THREE  LEVELS  OF  MAINTENANCE. 


TWO  LEVELS  ARE  IN  THE  FIELD;  THE  AVUM  AT  UNIT  LEVEL  AND 


AV1M  AT  INTERMEDIATE  LEVEL  REPLACING  THE  OLD  DIRECT  , 


n 


.SUPPORT/GENERAL  SUPPORT  LEVELS  OF  MAINTENANCE,  BACKED  BY 


A DEPOT  LEVEL  COMPOSED  OF  ORGANIC  AND  CONTRACT  MAINTENANCE. 


. y 
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CHART  6 ' HERE  IS  DEPOT  LEVEL.  I HAVE  PICTURED  AN  UMBRELLA 

,4  **  . I 

" THAT  COVERS  ALL  FIELD  SUPPLY  AND  MAINTENANCE  SINCE  THESE 

« 

.1 

ARE  THE  PRINCIPAL  TASKS  OF  OUR  DEPOTS  IN  SUPPORT  OF  ARMY  ' • 
AVIATION.  HAVING  CONSTRUCTED  AVUM  BASED  ON  USER  REQUIREMENTS 
AND  AVIM  BASED  ON  THE  USER  AND  AVUM  BACKUP,  THEN  THE  DEPOT 
SHOULD  ALSO  BE  CONSTRUCTED  BASED  ON  USER  AND  INTERMEDIATE 
REQUIREMENTS.  THERE  ARE  SOME  QUESTIONS  YOU  SHOULD  ASK 

• * • , s 

- YOURSELVES  AS  TO  WHAT  CONSTITUTES  THE  DEPOT  REQUIREMENTS  IN 

* • 

KOREA.  FOR  EXAMPLE,  

--  DO  YOU  REALLY  NEED  AN  INTERMEDIATE  LEVEL  IN  THIS 

country?  " ' v.  . 

' - SHOULD  ALL  YOUR  DEPOT  LEVEL  MAINTENANCE  BE  ORGANIC 

I ' 

(WHAT  WE  CALL  IN-HOUSE)  OR  SHOULD  SOME  OF  IT  BE  CONTRACT? 

/ 

* , -.*«r  \y 
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-.IF  YOU  HAVE  AN  INTERMEDIATE  LEVEL,  IS  IT  NECESSARY 


TO  GO  THROUGH  THAT  LEVEL  TO  SUPPLY  THE  ULTIMATE  USER? 


- CAN  YOU  CONSTRUCT  DEPOT  LEVEL  SUPPORT  SO  THAT  IT  IS 


. TRULY  A TOTAL  AVIATION  WEAPON  SYSTEM  SUPPORT?  THIS  MEANS 


PROVIDING  A SINGLE  SOURCE  FOR  AIRFRAMES,  ENGINES,  AVIONICS, 


ARMAMENT  GROUND  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT,  AND  ALL  OTHER  THINGS 


REQUIRED  TO  KEEP  YOUR  AIRCRAFT  FULLY  MISSION  CAPABLE. 


WE  WILL  BE  ADDRESSING  THESE  QUESTIONS  AND  MANY  MORE 


IN  OUR  WORKSHOP. 


CHART  7 


THE  BOTTOM  LINE  OF  OUR  AVIATION  LOGISTIC  CONCEPT  IS  THIS. 


YOU  MUST  PREPARE  FOR  WAR  IN  PEACETIME  BECAUSE  YOU.  WON'T 

\ K 


HAVE  TIME  TO  TRANSITION  FROM  PEACE  TO  WAR.  WE  IN  THE  US 


ARMY  RECOGNIZE  THIS.  LOOKING  AT  THE  PROXIMITY  OF  YOUR 


POTENTIAL  ENEMT  IT  IS  MANY  TIMES  MORE  IMPORTANT  TO  YOU. 


«• 

REDUCE  OR  ELIMINATE  ALL  INTERMEDIATE  LEVELS  BETWEEN 


THE  PRODUCER/SUPPL IER/MA INTA I NER  AND  THE  ULTIMATE  USER 


WHEREVER  PRACTICABLE.  WE  USE  INTERMEDIATE  LEVELS  ONLY 
BECAUSE  OF  TIME  AND  DISTANCE  FACTORS.  SIMILAR  TIME/ 


DISTANCE  PROBLEMS  DO  NOT  EXIST  HERE.  YOU  NEED  TO  TAKE 
\ , 

A CRITICAL  LOOK  AT  THIS  MAHER.  "" 


LAST  AND  F...'.  FROM  LEAST.  YOU  MUST  BE  PREPARED  TO 


PROVIDE  A TOTAL  LOGISTIC  SUPPORT  FOR  YOUR  ARMY  AVIATION 


PROGRAM.  TO  REPEAL  YOU  ARE  MANNING  EQUIPMENT.  THIS 


EQUIPMENT  IS  BECOMING  EVER  MORE  SOPHISTICATED.  IT  INVOLVES 
: CONSUMPTION  OF  LARGE  QUANTITIES  OF  POL,  AMMUNITION  AND'x 

I 

OTHER  SUPPLIES.  WITHOUT  THESE  SUPPLIES  AND  THIS  TOTAL 
WEAPONS  SYSTEM  SUPPORT  YOU  WILL  NEVER  HAVE  AN  EFFECTIVE  - 
FIGHTING  FORCE. 


HELICOI 

COMB 


AVIATION  LOGISTICS 


CAPABILITIES  LIMITATIONS  AFFORDABILITY 


AVIATION  UNIT  MAINTENANCE  (MS+) 


CLASS  IX  PARTS 


.lUAJiX  iv*i 's  <kx*>s  i *; >>*iV; 
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HEAD  TABLE: 

GENERAL  JOHN  W.  VESSEY,  JR. 
GENERAL  LEW,  BYONG  HION 
LTG  KIM,  HAK  WON 
LTG  BAEK,  SUK  JOO 
LTG  LEE,  HUI  SUNG 
LTG  YOON,  SUNG  MIN 
LTG  HWANG,  YUNG  SI 
LTG  CHOI,  YOUNG  KOO 
MG  CHUN,  SUNG  GAK 
MG  CHOI,  YOUNG  SHIK 
MG  CHUNG,  BYUNG  JOO 
MG  CHUNG,  SANG  MAN 


OTHER  PARTICIPANTS: 

LTG  ROSENCRANS , EVAN  W. 

MG  CHAE,  HANG  SUK 
MG  HYANG,  EUI  CHUL 
MG  KIM,  BONG,  SOO 
MG  SOH,  JOON  YOL 
MG  PARK,  JAE  JONG 
MG  NA,  DONG  WON 
MG  SHIM,  YOO  SUN 
MG  KIM,  CHOON  BAE 
MG  LEE,  CHUL  HUI 
'MG  CHUNG,  SOO  AHM 
MG  LEE,  TAE  YOUNG 
MG  AHN,  JAE  SUK 
MG  CHUNG,  JIN  KWON 
MG  KIM,  YOUNG  KYU 
MG  SMITH,  JAMES  C. 

MG  CHOI,  KAP  SUK 
MG  PRILLAMAN,  RICHARD  L. 
MG  KIM,  KI  SUK 
MG  JUN,  JOO  SHIK 
MG  KIM,  UNG  YOUL 
MG  HAN,  SANG  WOO 
MG  KIM,  YONG  JIN 
MG  OH,  CHA  BOK 
MG  LEE,  KI  BAEK 
MG  CHOI,  YON  SIK 
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CINC,  USFK 
DEP  CINC,  CFC 
CG,  KOREA 
SUPT,  KMA 
DEPUTY  CofS  (ROKA) 
CG,  3RD  CORPS 
CG,  1ST  CORPS 
CG,  5TH  CORPS 
CG,  CSC 

DCS  PLANS/ COMPT 
CG,  SWC 
CG,  2D  MDC 


DCG,  USFK/ EUSA 
DCSTNG 
DCSINTEL 
CG, 5TH  MDC 
ASST  DCSOPS 
CMDT  ARMY  ARTY  SCHL 
CG,  EC SC 
DCofS,  CFC 
CG,  28TH  INF  DIV 
CG,  20TH  INF  DIV 
CHIEF,  TC 
CG,  38TH  INF  DIV 
CG,  12TH  INF  DIV 
CG,  27 TH  INF  DIV 
CG,  25TH  INF  DIV 
DIR,  TNG,  ODCSOPS 
CG,  8TH  INF  DIV 
ASST  CofS  J-3,  USFK 
CG,  31 ST  INF  DIV 
CG,  33RD  INF  DIV 
CG,  36TH  INF  DIV 
CHIEF,  ENG 
CG,37TH  INF  DIV 
CG,  6TH  INF  DIV 
CG,  15TH  INF  DIV 
CG,  1ST  INF  DIV 
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BG 

TONER,  FRANCIS  J. 

ASST  CofS  J-4,  USFK 

BG 

CHANG,  YEUNG  KUN 

CMDT,  ENG  SCHL 

BG 

HUH,  DONG  RYUNG 

CMDT,  SIG  SCHL 

BG 

LEE,  MIN  YOUNG 

DEPUTY  ASST  CofS,  C-3.CFC 

BG 

HAHAM,  SEI  YOUNG 

DIR,  P/P  DCSOPS 

BG 

KIM,  SUNG  JIN 

CG,  TC  CMD 

BG 

PARK,  SUNG  WOOK 

DIR,  MAINT/SUPP  DCSLOG 

BG 

KANG,  HO  WON 

CG,  WUL  SAN  ASC 

BG 

CHANG,  CHANG  HO 

DIR,  UNIT  TNG,  DCS TNG 

BG 

LIM,  YOUNG  HOON 

CMDT,  TC  SCHL 

BG 

SHIN,  SANG  CHUL 

DIR,  ORGAN  DCSOPS 

BG 

KWON,  JOONG  HONC 

DIR,  AVN/ROKA 

BG 

AHN,  PIL  JOON 

DIR,  TNG  DCSTNG 

BG 

KIM,  HEE  OH 

DIR,  PLANS/SEC,  DCSINTEL 

BG 

HAN,  IN  SOO 

CG,  1ST  ARMORED  BDE 

BG 

KIM,  SUK 

CMDT,  QM  SCHL 

BG 

LEE,  BYUNG  KI 

DIR,  FID 

MR 

CRIBBINS,  JOSEPH 

SP  ASST  TO  DCSLOG 

COL  (P)  KIM,  CHAE  SU 
COL  CHOI,  SANG  JIN 
COL  LIM,  BYUNG  CHUL 
COL  MOON,  YOUNG  CHUL 
COL  HAN,  KYUNG  SOO 
COL  BAE,  CHANG  YOUL 
COL  LEE,  SUK 
COL  FARKER,  ELLIS  D. 

COL  BLASTOS,  CONSTANTINE  J. 
LTC  BYARS,  HAROLD  W. 

MAJ  ROOT,  DAVID  K. 


CHIEF,  OPNS  DIV,  CFC 

CDR,  31ST  AVN  UNIT,  1ST  CORPS 

CHIEF,  AVN  G-3,  TROKA 

CHIEF,  "AVN  PLANS,  DCSOPS 

CHIEF,  AW  G-3,  SROKA 

CDR,  AVN  UNIT,  1ST  CORPS 

CDR,  AVN  UNIT, 6TH  CORPS 

SP  ASST  DCDR,  USAAVNC 

JUSMAG-K 

JUSMAG-K 

JUSMAG-K 


PART  1.  INTRODUCTION 


'H 


SPACER  1 HISTORICALLY/  HAN  HAS  ATTEMPTED  TO  ENHANCE  HIS 
• • 

COMBAT  EFFECTIVENESS  AND  TO  ACHIEVE  TACTICAL  ADVANTAGE 
OVER  HIS  ENEMY  THROUGH  INNOVATIONS  IN  EQUIPMENT  OR 
• IMAGINATIVE  TACTICS.  HISTORY  INDICATES  HIS  SUCCESS  IN 
THESE  EFFORTS. 

SLIDE  2 GREAT  KOREAN  MILITARY  LEADERS  SUCH'  AS  ADMIRAL 

YI-SUN  SIN  HAVE  HAD  THE  UNIQUE  ABILITY  TO  TAKE  THE  LIMITED 
* 

RESOURCES  AVAILABLE  AND  USE  THEM  TO  GAIN  TACTICAL 
SUPERIORITY,  WE  CONTINUE  THIS  SAME  EFFORT  TODAY, 

IN  THE  EARLY  1950'S,  THE  KOREAN  WAR  PROVIDED 
THE  FIRST  COMBAT  PROVING  GROUND  FOR  UNITED  STATES  ARMY 
HELICOPTER  UNITS. 
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SLIDE  3 THE  IMPRESSIVE  LIFESAVING  RECORD  OF  THE  MEDICAL  EVACUATION 


HELICOPTERS,  AS  THEY  RESCUED  WOUNDED  FROM  THE  RUGGED  KOREAN 


RIDGELINES,  BOLSTERED  THE  MORALE  OF  THE  FORT-SOLDIER  AND 


EARNED  THE  OH-13  ITS  NICKNAME  OF  "KOREAN  ANGEL."  THE 


POTENTIAL  OF  THE  HELICOPTER  WAS  READY  TO  UNFOLD. 


WITH  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  CARGO  AND  THE  UTILITY 


TYPE  HELICOPTERS  AFTER  THE  KOREAN  WAR,  ‘THE  UNITED  STATES 


ARMY  DEVELOPED  DOCTRINE  AND  TECHNIQUES  TO  EMPLOY  INCREASINGLY 


MORE  CAPABLE  FIXED  - AND  ROTARY-WING  AIRCRAFT  AS  PART  OF 


THE  GROUND  COMMANDER'S  PLAN  OF  FIRE  AND  MANEUVER. 


(PAUSE) 


SLIDE  A (PICTURE  H-19,  (PAUSE) 


SLIDE  5 H-3A)  IN  THE  EARLY  1960'S,  SPECIALLY  FORMED  AVIATION  UNITS, 


#5LIDE  6 SUCH  AS  THE  11.TH  AIR  ASSAULT  DIVISION  TF.ST  WERE  EQUIPPED, 


mint**  3 


SLIDE  7 


MANNED  AND  TESTED  FOR  EUROPEAN  MID- INTENSITY  COMBAT, 
HOWEVER,  THE  VIETNAM  CONFLICT  INTERRUPTED  THESE  EFFORTS, 

. OUR  EXPERIENCE  IN  EARLY  VIETNAM  YEARS  ALLOWED  US 
TO  LAY  ASIDE  SOME  OF  THE  NEWLY  EVALUATED  AVIATION  DOCTRINE 
DEVELOPED  BY  THE  11T1I  AIR  ASSAULT  DIVISION  IN  FAVOR  OF 
TECHNIQUES  THAT  WERE  MORE  SUITABLE  AGAINST  AN  ENEMY 
POSSESSING  UNSOPHISTICATED  EQUIPMENT,  ‘THE  GREATEST  THREAT 
WAS  FROM  ENEMY  SMALL  ARMS  AND  AUTOMATIC  WEAPONS,  FLIGHTS 
AT  ALTITUDES  AT  1500  FEET  (ABOVE  THE  EFFECTIVE  RANGE  OF 
SMALL  ARMS  FIRE)  EASED  THIS  THREAT, 

HOWEVER,  THE  PICTURE  CHANGED  TOWARD  THE  END  OF 
THAT  CONFLICT,  TWO  HISTORICAL  EXAMPLES  OF  AIRMOBILE 
WARFARE  IN  A HIGH  THREAT  ENVIRONMENT  CAME  FROM  THE  VIETNAM 
WAR,  THE  CAMBODIAN  OPERATION  APRIL  ~ JUNE  1970,  WHEN  A 


DIVISION  SIZE  AIRMOBILE  ASSAULT  WAS  MADE  INTO  CAMBODIA  AND 


AN  ASSAULT  INTO  LAOS  IN  THE  EARLY  SPRING  OF  1971  CALLED 


LAM  SON  719, 


SURPRISINGLY,  THE  HELICOPTER  PROVED  REMARKABLY 


STRONG  AND  SURVIVABLE  IN  THE  HOSTILE  AIR  DEFENSE  ENVIRONMENT 


DURING  BOTH  OF  THESE  OPERATIONS, 


SLIDE  8 


THE  NORTH  VIETNAMESE  HOWEVER,  IN  1972-73,  INTRODUCED 


SLIDE  9 GROUND  TO  AIR  HEAT  SEEKING  MISSILES  (SA-7),  THIS  SINGLE 


WEAPON  QUICKLY  FORCED  THE  AVIATION  COMMUNITY  TO  RETURN 


TO  LOW  LEVEL,  AND  NAP-OF-THE-EARTH  TECHNIQUES  LEARNED 


DURING  THE  11TH  AIR  ASSAULT  TEST. 


IN  ORDER  TO  FIGHT  AND  WIN  ON  THE  MODERN  BATTLE- 


SLIDE  10  FIELD,  IT  IS  NECESSARY  TO  MOVE  RAPiDLY  TO  CONCENTRATE 


fife*  «■ 


^ FORCES,  ALSO  IT  IS  NECESSARY  TO  FIGHT  USING  TERRAIN, 

THE  RIDGE  HUES  AND  TO  PROVIDE  SUPPRESSION  IN  SUCH  A WAY 

♦ 

THAT  FAVORABLE  EXCHANGE  RATIOS  ARE  ACHIEVED, 

THE  HELICOPTER  HAS  ADDED  A NEW  DIMENSION  TO 
SLIDE  11  BATTLEFIELD  MOBILITY,  WHEN  COMBINED  WITH  IMPROVED,  FASTER 
SLIDE  12  GROUND  VEHICLES,  HELICOPTERS  ENABLE  COMMANDERS  TO  CONCENTRATE 
COMBAT  POWER  AT  THE  CRITICAL  TIME  AND  PLACE. 

^SPACER  13  AS  LONG  AS  NORTH  KOREA  REMAINS  NUMBER ICALLY  SUPERIOR 
TO  YOUR  FORCES,  HE  WILL  HAVE  THE  INITIATIVE!  ROK  FORCES 
WILL,  THEREFORE,  FIND  IT  DIFFICULT  TO  COVER  THE  WHOLE  FRONT 
AND  TO  FIND  SUFFICIENT  TROOPS  FOR  RESERVES,  WHICH  CAN 
• COUNTER  ENEMY  PENETRATIONS,  OR  EXPLOIT  FAVORABLE  SITUATIONS. 

» 

- TO  SOME  EXTENT,  THIS  MAY  BE  OVERCOME  BY  THE  USE  OF  MOBILITY, 

I • HOWEVER,  THERE  ARE  SOME  DRAWBACKS,  ARMY  AND  CORPS  ARMORED 


COMMITTED^ 


OR  MAY  BE  LOCATED  INCORRECTLY  IN 


RELATION  TO  WHERE  THEY  ARE  MOST  NEEDED,  THIS  PROBLEM  WILL 


BE  AGGRAVATED  BY  THE  INCREASED  TEMPO  OF  OPERATIONS  EXPECTED 


y **  J.I 

$ n 


RESERVES,  LOCATED  SOME  DISTANCE  BEHIND  THE  FORWARD  EDGE  OF 


THE  BATTLE  AREA  (FEBA)  MAY  UNDERGO  CONSIDERABLE  ATTRITION 


FROM  ENEMY  AIR  ATTACKS  ON  THEIR  MOVE  FORWARD,  THEY  MAY  BE  ‘ 


SLIDE  1A  HAMPERED,  FOR  EXAMPLE,  BY  THE  MOVEMENT  OF  REFUGEES,  ROUTE 


OBSTRUCTION,  WEATHER,  ETC,,  AND  ARRIVE  TOO  LAIE  TO  BE 


SCi'.,- ; EFFECTIVE  BECAUSE  OF  THE  DISTANCE  THEY  HAVE  TO  TRAVEL,  IF 


DEPLOYED  TOO  FAR  FORWARD,  ON  THE  OTHER 'HAND,  THEY  MAY  BE 


IN  THE  FUTURE,  AND  SHOWS  THE  NEED  TO  HAVE  TROOPS,  WEAPONS, 


AND  ESPECIALLY  RESERVES,  WITH  MOBILITY  SUPERIOR  TO  THAT  OF  * 


THE  ENEMY  GROUND  FORCES, 


HELICOPTERS,  AS  YOU  HAVE  SEEN  FROM  OUR  SCENARIO,  BY 


* t . t 


VIRTUE  OF  THEIR  SPEED  AND  ABILITY  TO  OVERCOME  NATURAL  AND 


SLIDE  16  ARTIFICAL  OBSTACLES  RELATIVELY  EASILY,  CAN  GREATLY  ASSIST 


THE  QUICK  MOVEMENT  OF  TROOPS  OR  WEAPONS  OR  CAN  THEMSELVES 

sLlDf:  I"? 

mm  IF  PROVIDE  A QUICK  REACTION  WEAPONS  PLATFORM,  THEY  CAN  BE 


. PARTICULARLY  VALUABLE  IN  PROVIDING  AN  IMMEDIATE  RESPONSE 


TO  AN  ENEMY  THREAT  IN  ORDER  TO  CAUSE  DELAY  AND  DISRUPTION 


L / B 


UNTIL  MORE  HEAVILY  ARMED  GROUND  FORCE  CAN  BE  DEPLOYED  TO 


ENGAGE  THE  ENEMY, 


a,  fc.1.  x^H&HjsmaQRxiiab&ir. 


PART  II,  IQBL^aimJMEQRAIIM 


SLIDE  i? 


LET  US  NOW  TURN  OUR  ATTENTION  TO  VIEWING  ARMY 


AVIATION  AS  A TOTAL  SYSTEM  PACKAGE. 


TOTAL  SYSTEMS  INTEGRATION  IS  A MANAGEMENT  TOOL, 


PREVIOUSLY,  MANY  LARGE  CIVILIAN  ORGANIZATIONS  HAVE  BOUGHT 


NEW  EQUIPMENT,  INTRODUCED  A NEW  PRODUCT,  OR  IN 


THE  CASE  OF  THE  ARMY,  FIELDED  NEW  EQUIPMENT  WITHOUT  A 


FULL  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  IMPACT  IT  WOULD  HAVE  ON  TRAINING, 


p 6(&W^U 

.LOGISTICS  AND  l SIBSm.  THIS  LACK  OF  A TOTAL  SYSTEMS  VIEW 


HAS  LED  TO  NUMEROUS  DELAYS  IN  COMBAT  READINESS,  AND  REQUIRED 


FIXES,  TO  MAKE  THE  EQUIPMENT  WORK  AS  ORIGINALLY  ADVERTISED,  WE 


IN  THE  ARMED  FORCES  NOW  RECOGNIZE  THE  NEED  FOR  A COORDINATED 


EFFORT  IN  DECIDING  WHAT  KIND  OF  EQUIPMENT  THAT  WE  NEED, 


AND  THEN  HOW  BEST  TO  DESIGN  IT,  BUILD  IT,  FIELD  IT, 


AND  ULTIMATELY  REPLACE  IT, 


THE  FOCUS  OF  TOTAL  'SYSTEM  MANAGEMENT  IS  THAT 


10 


‘SLIDE  TOMORROW'S  TACTICAL  CONCEPT  FOR  FIELDING  A WEAPON  SYSTEM 


WILL  CLEARLY  INCLUDE  HARDWARE,  SUPPORT,  AND  CREW  REQUIRE- 


MENTS. FURTHER,  THAT  TRAINED  PERSONNEL  WILL  BE  AVAILABLE 


WHEN  THE  SYSTEM  IS  FIELDED,  THE  RESULT  OF  TOTAL  SYSTEM 


MANAGEMENT  WILL  MEAN  MAXIMUM  COMBAT  EFFECTIVENESS  - - 


HERE  ARE  SEVERAL  REASONS,  THAT  HAVE  LEAD  THE  US  ARMY 


TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  TOTAL  SYSTEMS  CONCEPT: 


EQUIPMENT  HAS  BECOME  MORE  COMPLEX,  IT  IS  MORE 


t * 

I 


COSTLY  TO  BUILD  AND  MORE  DIFFICULT  TO  OPERATE. 


2-1 


SLIDE  19-  (PICTURE  OF  AH-1  PANEL  ETC,).  BECAUSE  IT  IS  MORE  COSTLY 


TO  OPERATE  AND  MORE  COMPLEX,  BETTER  TRAINING  TECHNIQUES 


12- 


SLIDE  20  ARE  REQUIRED.  (PAUSE)  FOR  EXAMPLE,  THE  USE  OF  FLIGHT 


^ fV* 


SIMULATOR'S  — AS  SHOWN  ON  THE  SCREEN, 


SLIDE  23  (PAUSE)  THE  COST  SAVINGS  FOR  THE  US  IS  $226  PER  FLIGHT 


HOUR  ON  THE  UH-1  SIMULATOR.  THESE  SAVINGS  WILL  AGAIN 


CHANGE  WITH  THE  INCREASE  IN  AVIATION  FUEL  COST. 


SPACER  27\  IN  ORDER  TO  PURSUE  THIS  CONCEPT  OF  TOTAL  SYSTEMS 


INTEGRATION  WE  MUST  HAVE  AN  ORDERLY  FLOW  OF  THOUGHTS  FROM 


THE  INITIAL  IDEA  TO  THE  COMPLETION  OF  THE  PROBLEM.  THE 


MANAGEMENT  TOOL  NORMALLY  USED,  TO  VISUALLY  DEPICT  THIS 


THOUGHT  PROCESS,  IS  CALLET  A MANGEMENT  MODEL.  THE  MODEL 


THAT  WE  WILL  USE  TO  ILLUSTRATE  THIS  PROCESS  IS  LPERI 


DIAGRAM  WHICH  DEPICTS  THE  FLOW  OF  EVENTS  IN  A SIMPLIFIED 


M.  THE  MODEL  IS  EVENT,  AND  TIME  ORIENTED.  FIRST,  LET 


SLIDE  25"  ME  EXPLAIN  WHAT  EERI  IS.  THE  LETTERS  P-E-R-T  STAND  FOR 


mm 


and  mm 


E,  THIS  TECHNIQUE 


IS  USED  TO  ANALYZE,  COORDINATE  AND  CONTROL  FROCKS 


ON  A PROJECT,  THE  METHOD  WAS  FIRST  DEVELOPED  IN  1^53  IN 


CONJUNCTION  WITH  THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  US  NAVY'S  FIRST 


. BALLISTIC  MISSILES  SUBMARINES,  IT  HAS  BEEN  ESTIMATED  THAT 


THE  USE  OF  PERT  SAVED  UP  TO  TWO  YEARS  TIME  IN  THE  COMPLETION 


OF  THAT  PROJECT,  SINCE  THAT  TIME,  PERT  HAS  BEEN  USED 


EXTENSIVELY  IN  THE  MILITARY  AND  CIVILIAN  BUSINESS,  IT 


M 

I 

k 


n 


m 


HAS  BECOME  A MANAGEMENT  TOOL  OF  MAJOR  IMPORTANCE, 


SLIDE  2&  A PERT  DIAGRAM  IS  ESSENTIALLY  A CHART  WHICH  SHOWS 


THE  FLOW  OF  WORK,  THE  DIAGRAM  IS  MADE  UP  OF  A SERIES  OF 


BLOCKS  WITH  CONNECTING  LINES,  THE  BLOCKS  REPRESENT  A 


$ 


MILESTONE  OR  THE  START  OR  COMPLETION  OF  AN  EVENT,  THE 


LINES  REPRESENT  THE  ACTIVITIES  WHICH  MUST  OCCUR  BETWEEN 


fS^&igrf1*!  ntfsr^v* 


EVENTS.  THE  LINE,  THEREFORE,  REPRESENTS  A PERIOD  OF  TIME. 


A PERT  DIAGRAM  IS  DESIGNED  SO  THAT  ALL  ACTIVITIES  PRIOR 


TO  AN  EVENT  MUST  BE  COMPLETED  BEFORE  THAT  EVENT  CAN  TAKE 


PLACE, 


LET'S  NOW  RELATE  ON  THIS  PERT  DIAGRAM,  WHAT  I JUST 


SAID,  TO  YOUR  AVIATION  PROGRAM.  YOU  ALL  KNOW  THAT  THE 


MODERNIZATION  AND  TRANSFER  PROGRAM  MUST  BE  COMPLETED  BY 


1982.  ROKA  IS  WELL  DOWN  THE  ROAD  IN  THE  DECISION  ON  WHAT 


IS  NEEDED  AND  WHAT  ITEM  OF  EQUIPMENT  FILLS  THE  REQUIREMENTS. 


HOWEVER,  ACTIONS  YET  TO  BE  COMPLETED,  INCLUDE  THE  DEPLOYMENT 


OF  THE  AIRCRAFT  INTO  UNITS.  NORMALLY,  THIS  PROCESS  BEGINS 


WITH  PLANNING  FOR  THE  BASIS  OF  ISSUE. 


| 
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BASE  VGT 
•SLIDE  27 


BEGINNING  IN  1973  AND  1979  AIRCRAFT  NEEDS  WERE 


IDENTIFIED,  AS  SHOWN  IN  EVENT  #1.  THEN  MOVING  TO  EVENT  #2, 


THE  DRAFT  TOE  WAS  DEVELOPED  AND  FROM  THAT  TOE  WE  BRANCH 


OUT  TO  LOOK  AT  TRAINING,  PERSONNEL,  AND  LOGISTICS,  IN  EVENT 


#3  AND  m,  WITH  FURTHER  PLANNING  DURING  THAT  YEAR  WE  SEE 


THAT  THE  LOGISTICS  SUPPORT  PLAN  MUST  IDENTIFY  LONG  LEAD 


TIME  ITEM  PROCUREMENT  REQUIREMENTS,  MOVING  TO  EVENT  #5  - 


THE  TRAINING  PLANS  ARE  FORMULATED  AND  IN  THAT  PLAN  WE  MUST 


LOOK  ACROSS  THE  SPECTRUM  OF  ENLISTED  AS  WELL  AS  OFFICER 


TRAINING  AND  THAT  LEADS  LOGICALLY  INTO  EVENT  M WHICH  IS 


THE  SUPPORT  FOR  THAT  TRAINING.  SO  WE  CAN  SEE  THAT  IN  1979 


'JOUR  LOGISTICS,  PERSONNEL  AND  TRAINING  FINAL  PLANNING  IS 


TAKING  PLACE  AND  THAT  THE  YEAR  1980  WILL  BE  THE  YEAR  FOR 


FINAL  CRITICAL  MANAGEMENT  AND  FISCA!  DECISION  MAKING, 


-■ *rr  Jr1 


.1ST  FLIP  AS  WE  MOVE  THROUGH  THE  YEAR  1980,  SPECIFICALLY  IN  STEPS 


SLIDE  29  #12  AND  #13  IT  IS  MANDATORY  THAT  THE  EM  AND  OFFICERS  BASIC 


TRAINING  BE  WELL  UNDER  WAY  IN  ORDER  TO  MEET  THE  TOTAL 


DEMANDS  FOR  AVIATORS  AND  CREW  CHIEFS  IN  1982.  ALSO  IN  1980 


THE  TOE,  EVENT  #11,  IS  PUBLISHED  SO  THAT  ALL  ORGANIZATIONS 


AND  STAFF  LEVELS  HAVE  A WORKING  DOCUMENT  TO  INFLUENCE  THE 


TRAINING,  PERSONNEL  AND  LOGISTICS  SYSTEMS  AS  THEY  ARE 


DEVELOPED. 


MOVING  RAPIDLY  INTO  1981,  MAJOR  ACTIONS  MUST  BE 


SLIDE  2?  COMPLETED  OR  UNDER  WAY,  SPECIFICALLY  EVENT  #19,  #20,  AND 


#21.  HERE  THOSE  PERSONNEL  WHO  ARE  TO  FLY  THE  CH-A7 


AND  AH-1  HELICOPTERS  AND  MAINTAIN  AND  SUPPORT  THEM  MUST 


BE  WELL  INTO  THE  TRAINING  CYCLE.  ADDITIONALLY  SUPPORT 


0 


PLANNING  MUST  BE  COMPLETED  AS  INDICATED  IN  EVENT  #19  AND 


THE  NECESSARY  TOOLS,  PARTS  AND  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT  IN  THE 


PROCUREMENT  CYCLE  SO  AS 'TO  BE  ON  HAND  FOR  THOSE  AIRCRAFT 


BY  1982, 


IN  1982,  THE  PROJECTED  YEAR  FOR  THE  COMPLETION  OF  ROKA 


AVIATION  IMPROVEMENTS,  ALL  PLANNING,  PROCUREMENT  AND 


INITIAL  TRAINING  MUST  BE  COMPLETED,  IN  THAT  YEAR  WE 


SHOULD  SEE  NEWLY  FORMED  AVIATION  UNITS,'  THEY  SHOULD  BE 


FORMED  FROM- THE  NEW  TABLES  OF  ORGANIZATION,  BE  MANNED  BY 


NEWLY  TRAINED  PERSONNEL,  AND  THOSE  PERSONNEL  SHOULD  HAVE 


THE  EQUIPMENT  NECESSARY  TO  KEEP  THE  AIRCRAFT  FLYING  ON 


A CONTINUING  BASIS, 


3RD  FLIP  ON  THIS  NEXT  OVERLAY  WE  HAVE,  FOR  INSTRUCTIONAL 


SLIDE  m PURPOSES,  ADDED  SOME  TIMES  IN  MONTHS  BETWEEN  EVENTS,  (PAUSE) 


- km 
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ANALYZED  OR  SHORTENED  TO  REACH  THE  GOAL  OF  THE  48  MONTH 

y<j<;  S£7  uf- 

PROGRAM,  (1979  - 1982)" 


ONCE  AGAIN,  WE  SHOW  THESE  NUMBERS  AND  THIS  MODEL 


AS  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  A MANAGEMENT  TOOL,  IT  IS  NOT  INTENDED 


TO  IN  ANY  WAY  SUPERCEDE  YOUR  CURRENT  ACTIONS  OR  GUIDANCE 


•32. 

SPACER  FROM  YOUR  GENERAL  STAFF, 


i 
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PART  III, 


SLIDE  33 


WITH  THE  PROJECTED  INCREASE  IN  THE  NUMEROUS 


HELICOPTER  FOR  THE  KOREAN  ARMY,  THERE  WILL  OBVIOUSLY  BE 


A SHARP  INCREASE  IN  PERSONNEL  REQUIREMENTS,  PROJECTED  ROKA 

-r<o^w 

TRAINING  REQUIREMENTS  ARE  FOR  APPROXIMATELY  900  AVIATORS  AND 


2000  CREW  CHIEFS  TO  BE  TRAINED  BEFORE  JjJSfL.  ADDITIONALLY,  THE 


TRAINING  FACILITIES  MUST  BE  CAPABLE  OF  TRAINING  REPLACEMENTS 


AS  CURRENT  AVIATION  PERSONNEL  DEPART  THE  SERVICE  OR  ARE 


;'EDPM  T 0 nCu'  ASS/WoJTS  • 


THE  US  ARMY  EXPERIENCED  SIMILAR  PROBLEMS  WITH  THE 


INCREASED  BUILDUP  OF  AVIATION  DURING  VIETNAM,  WE  QUICKLY 


DISCOVERED  THAT  OUR  ASSETS  AND  METHODS  OF  TRAINING  WERE  NOT 


DESIGNED  TO  SUPPORT  SUCH  A LARGE  INCREASE, 


THERE  ARE  SEVERAL  POSSIBLE  ALTERNATIVES  TO  MEETING  THE 


GROWING  TRAINING  REQUIREMENTS, 

• i 

‘SLIDE  33  ^ THREE  SPECIFIC  ALTERNATIVES  WILL  BE  ADDRESSED.: 

A,  UNIT  TRAINING  OF  AVIATORS 

B,  FT  RUCKER  TRAINING  OF  ROKA  AVIATORS 

C,  ROKA  SCHOOL  TRAINING  OF  AVIATORS 

SLIDE  35-  UNIT  TRAINING  OF  AVIATORS.  IF  EVERY  UNIT  ASSUMED 
® RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  INITIAL  ROTARY  QUALIFICATION  AND  ADVANCED 

AIRCRAFT  TRANSITION,  THE  INTEGRITY  OF  THE  UNIT  AND  READINESS 
POSTURE  WOULD  BE  EFFECTED.  EACH  UNIT  WOULD  BE  ABLE  TO 
MAINTAIN  A LARGER  NUMBER  OF  PERSONNEL  AT  UNIT  LEVEL,  AND 
UNIT  STRENGTH  WOULD  NOT  BE  HAMPERED  BY  SERVICE  SCHOOL 
BACKLOG.  UNFORTUNATELY,  THIS  WOULD  PLACE  A TREMENDOUS 
• BURDEN  UPON  THE  UNIT  TO  ESTABLISH  AND  CONDUCT  A TRAINING 


PROGRAM  OF  THIS  MAGNITUDE, 

31$  FT  RUCKER  TRAINING  OF  ROKA  AVIATORS,  ANOTHER  ALTERNATIVE 
TO  MEETING  THE  TRAINING  REQUIREMENT  IS  FOR  A PORTION  OF  ROKA 
PERSONNEL  TO  BE  TRAINED  AT  THE  US  ARMY  AVIATION  CENTER, 

REALIZING  THAT  AGREEMENTS  OF  THIS  LEVEL  REQUIRE  MILITARY  AND 
STATE  DEPARTMENT  COORDINATION,  NEVERTHELESS,  IT  DOES 
REPRESENT  AN  ALTERNATIVE  THAT  SHOULD  BE  EVALUATED,  THIS 
TYPE  OF  PROGRAM  WAS  INITIATED  FOR  TRAINING  VIETNAMESE  PILOTS 
AT  THE  AVIATION  CENTER  AND  A TOTAL  OF  15S6  WERE  TRAINED. 

THE  MAJOR  ADVANTAGE  TO  FT  RUCKER  TRAINING  OF  ROKA  PILOTS 
IS  THAT  IT  WOULD  GREATLY  DECREASE  THE  TRAINING  LOAD  IN  KOREA,  - 
BY  HAVING  BOTH  KOREAN  AND  AMERICAN  AVIATION  TRAINING  PROGRAMS,' 
THE  PERSONNEL  SHORTAGES  COULD  BE  FILLED  QUICKER  WITH  LESS 
STRESS  ON  YOUR  TRAINING  SYSTEM.  ADDITIONALLY,  MORE  ROI<4 


"re<BW«5B5 “ 
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AVIATORS  WOULD  BE  FAMILIAR  WITH  UNITED  STATES  AVIATION  EQUIPMENT  T 


AND  THEIR  ABILITY  TO  SPEAK  ENGLISH  WOULD  GREATLY  IMPROVE, 


PERHAPS  THE  BEST  UTILIZATION  OF  FT  RUCKER  TRAINING 


WOULD  BE  TO  TRAIN  ROKA  INSTRUCTOR  PILOTS,  THIS  IS  WHERE 


YOU  WOULD  TRAIN  THE  TRAINER,  BY  TAKING  QUALIFIED  ROKA 


AVIATORS  AND  TRAINING  THEM  AT  FT  RUCKER  AS  INSTRUCTOR 


PILOTS,  IT  WOULD  PROVIDE  ADDITIONAL  INSTRUCTORS  NEEDED  FOR 


THE  ROKA  AVIATION  SCHOOL,  THIS  WOULD  ALLOW  THE  ROKA 


AVIATION  SCHOOL  TO  USE  MAXIMUM  FACILITIES  FOR  INITIAL  AVIATOR 


TRAINING,  THESE  FT  RUCKER  TRAINED  INSTRUCTOR  PILOTS  WOULD 


PROVIDE  THE  BACKBONE  FOR  THE  ROKA  TRAINING  PROGRAM,  AND 


WOULD  BECOME  FAMILIAR  WITH  THE  US  ARMY  EQUIPMENT  AND 


TACTICAL  FLYING  PROCEDURES.  THE  GREATEST  DRAWBACKS  TO 


THIS  PROGRAM  ARE  THE  COST, 


g>LIDE  3ST 


THE  THIRD  ALTERNATIVE  ROKA iXHOOLJRAIN I NG  OF  AVIATORS, 


IF  WE  ASSUME  THAT  THE  ROIC  ARMY,  WITHOUT  SUBSTANTIAL  OUTSIDE 


ASSISTANCE,  WILL  TRAIN  THE  NECESSARY  AVIATION  PERSONNEL,  A 


RESTRUCTURING  OF  ROK  TRAINING  MAY  BE  NECESSARY,  IN  ORDER 


. TO  MEET  THE  GOAL  OF  1452  TRAINED  AVIATORS  BY  1982,  THE 


STUDENT  OUTPUT  AT  THE  ROKA  AVIATION  SCHOOL  MUST  ALMOST 


DOUBLE  FROM  PREVIOUS  YEARS. 

SOTE-36  EACH  OF  THE  THREE  ALTERNATIVES  WE  HAVE  JUST  ADDRESSED 
i 

HAS  ITS  OWN  MERITS.  THE  BEST  SOLUTION  FOR  ROKA  MAY  BE  ONE 


I OR  A COMBINATION  OF  THE  THREE  OPTIONS.  MOST  IMPORTANT  IS 

StiCh  38\ 

THAT  YOU  DETERMINE  THE  OVERALL  OBJECTIVE  AND  "TAILOR"  A 


PROGRAM  THAT  WILL  BEST  SUIT  YOUR  OVERALL  PLAN. 


SPACER  37 


IT  IS  APPROPRIATE  BEFORE  LEAVING  THE  TRAINING  AREA  TO 

-fp'' 

MENTION  TWO  ('TOOLS  THAT  WE  HAVE  DEVELOPED  TO  ASSIST  US.  THE 


FIRST  OF  THESE  IS  A PROCESS  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TRAINING  CALLED 


m 

SLIDE  3 INSTRUCTIONAL  SYSTEMS  DEVELOPMENT  USD),  THIS  PROCESS,  THROUGH 


' FIELD  SURVEYS  AND  JOB  ANALYSIS  IN  UNITS,  DEVELOPS  A PROGRAM 


FOR  WHAT  IS  TO  BE  TRAINED,  IT  DEVELOPS  A LISTING  OF  THOSE 


TASKS  WHICH  ARE  CRITICAL  TO  ADEQUATE  JOB  PERFORMANCE,  AND 


tf! 


SLIDE  3.5  ELIMINATE  THOSE  WHICH  ARE  OF  I1TTIF  VA1UF  BECAUSE  THEY  ARE 


SELDOM  NEEDED.  THIS  ANALYSIS  IS  BASED  ON  WHAT  IS  NEEDED 


BY  THE  UNITS  IN  THE  FIELD.  IN  THE  PAST  AVIATORS  HAVE 


REACHED  THEIR  UNIT  WITH  A GREAT  DEAL  OF  TECHNICAL  INFORMATION 


ABOUT  FLYING  BUT  LITTLE  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  APPLICATION 


OF  THAT  INFORMATION  TO  PERFORMANCE  OF  THE  UNITS  TACTICAL 


•« 
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MISSION,  THE  SAME  HAS  BEEN  TRUE  OF  OUR  TECHNICAL  MANUALS 


WHICH  CONTAIN  MUCH  TECHNICAL  INFORMATION  BUT  LITTLE 


APPLICATION  OF  THE  DATA,'  THE  ISD  PROCESS  WILL  CORRECT 


THIS  DEFICIENCY, 


41- 

SLIDE  jrtr 


AIRCRFVL TRAINING  MANUAL  (ATM).  THE  APPLICATION  OF 


. ISD  TO  INDIVIDUAL  AND  UNIT  TRAINING  IS  THE  SECOND  TOOL 


I SHOULD  TELL  YOU  ABOUT, 


THAT  TOOL  IS  THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  USE  OF  THE  AIRCREW 


TRAINING  MANUAL  (ATM).  AVIATION  TRAINING  IN  THE  PAST  HAS 


BEEN  DIRECTED  BY  HIGHER  HEADQUARTERS  IN  TERMS  OF  SUBJECT  AREAS 


AND  REQUIRED  MINIMUM  FLIGHT  HOURS,  EACH  HEADQUARTERS  THEN 


ADDED  MORE  SPECIFIC  GUIDANCE  UNTIL  THE  UNIT  COMMANDER  IN 


CHARGE  OF  CONDUCTING  THE  TRAINING  HAS  LITTLE  FREEDOM  TO 


DIRECT  TRAINING  TO  THE  SPECIFIC  NEEDS  OF  HIS  PERSONNEL 


OR  HIS  UNIT,  IN  1976  WE  RECOGNIZED  THAT  THIS  APPROACH  DID 


NOTHING  TO  ASSURE  PROFICIENCY  IN  COMBAT  REQUIRED  SKILLS, 

I 
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SLIDE  4f  FOR  THIS  REASON  THE  ATM  -WAS  DEVELOPED.  (PAUSE)  IT  IS  THE  TOOL 


THE  COMMANDER  USES  TO  DEVELOP  A REALISTIC  INDIVIDUAL  TRAINING 


PROGRAM  FOR  HIS  AVIATORS,  IT  CONTAINS  A LIST  OF  THOSE 


TASKS  WHICH  EACH  AVIATOR  MUST  BE  ABLE  TO  PERFORM  UNDER 


SPECIFIC  CONDITIONS  AND  STANDARDS,  THE  RESULT  OF  THIS 


PROCESS  IS  THAT  AVIATORS  WILL  BE  TRAINED  AND  EVALUATED  TO 


A UNIFORM  STANDARD,  AND  INDIVIDUAL  TRAINING  WILL  BE  AIMED 


AT  AREAS  THAT  NEED  IMPROVEMENT.  THIS  SUBJECT  WILL  BE 


DISCUSSED  IN  DETAIL  IN  THE  WORKSHOPS, 


'SPACER  4? 


ROKA  IS  EXPERIENCING  VAST  GROWTH  AND  INCREASED  TRAINING 


REQUIREMENTS  IN  AVIATION  AND  HAS  STATED  AN  INTEREST  IN 


SLIDE  AF  AVIATION  STANDARDIZATION  AND  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION  AS  ELEMENTS 


OF  THEIR  PROGRAMS  AND  POLICIES, 


mm* 


SLIDE  ifi 


AVIATION  SAFETY  HAS  BEEN  A PART  OF  THE  US  ARMY  FLIGHT 


TRAINING  PROGRAM  EVER  SINCE  STUDENT  AVIATORS  WERE  TRAINED  AT  4 


it 
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SLIDE  & 


THE  ARTILLERY  SCHOOL,  IN  FT  SILL,  OKLAHOMA.  ACCIDENTS 


WERE  REVIEWED  AND  ANALYZED  AND  IN  1962  IT  WAS  NOTED  THAI 


THE  NUMBER  OF  ACCIDENTS,  INCIDENTS  AND  FORCED  LANDINGS 


EQUALLED  25  PERCENT  OF  THE  TOTAL  ARMY  AIRCRAFT  FLEET. 


THESE  UNHAPPY  STATISTICS  CAUSED  A STUDY  TO  BE  MADE 


RECOMMENDING  A FORMAL,  ARMY  WIDE,  STANDARDIZATION 


PROGRAM.  THE  VIETNAM  CONFLICT  REINFORCED  THE  NEED  FOR 


STANDARDIZATION  AND  IN  1972  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 


DIRECTED  A FORMAL  PROGRAM  BE  ESTABLISHED. 


ACCIDENT  PREVENTION 


THE  CONCEPT  THAT  PROPER  TRAINING  AND  EXECUTION  OF 


__  ^ a _ _ 


PROCEDURE  RESULTS  IN  INHERENTLY  SAFE  OPERATIONS  IS  BASIC 


TO  THE' AVIATION  SAFETY  PROGRAM, 


.SPACER  48  4py  AWMMl  MMMm 


THE  ARMY  AVIATION  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION  PROGRAM  INCLUDES 


COMMAND  AND  STAFF,  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING,  EVALUATIONS, 


STANDARDIZATION  AND  PROFICIENCY,  SAFETY  OF  FLIGHT,  MATERIEL 


DEFICIENCIES,  SYSTEM  SAFETY,  AND  LIFE  SCIENCES.  ACCIDENT 


PREVENTION  PROGRAMS  REQUIRE  COMMAND  SUPERVISION,  THE 


APPLICATION  OF  SOUND  MANAGEMENT  PRINCIPLES,  AND  THE 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION  MEASURES, 

IMPORTANCE,  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  AVIATION  SAFETY  CAN  BE 
RELATED  BY  THE  FOLLOWING: 

SLIDE  47  IN  1964  THERE  WERE  26  ACCIDENT  FOR  EVERY  100,000  FLIGHT 
| HOURS;  IN  1978  THAT  FIGURE  WAS  REDUCED  TO  6 ACCIDENTS  FOR 


THE  AVIATION  CENTER,  FORT  RUCKER,  ALABAMA  IS  THE 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY  ACTION  AGENCY  FOR  CENTRALIZED  CONTROL 
• « 

OF  THE  STANDARDIZATION  PROGRAM, 
si 

SPACER  ft9  LET  US  TURN  OUR  ATTENTION  TO  ANOTHER  VERY  IMPORTANT 
• MANAGEMENT  AREA,  THL-FLYING  HOUR  PROGRAM. 

AVIATION  IS  COSTLY  IN  MATERIEL  AND  MANPOWER.  THOSE 
COSTS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  MODERNIZING,  BUILDING  AND  MAINTAINING 

I 

YOUR  AVIATION  PROGRAM  MUST  BE  CONSIDERED  AND  EFFECTIVELY 
MANAGED  IN  ORDER  TO  REALIZE  COST  EFFECTIVE  AVIATION  THAT 
STILL  MEETS  YOUR  NEEDS, 

THE  US  ARMY  USES  A FIELD  MANUAL  WHICH  PROVIDES  CURRENT 

COSTS  OF  OPERATING  AND  MAINTAINING  AIRCRAFT,  BY  COMPARING 

^ ******* 

THESE  FIGURES. TO  ROKA  PROJECTED  AIRCRAFT  STATUS  AND  FLYING 


HOUR  PROGRAM,  AN  ESTIMATE  CAN  BE  MADE  OF  THE  COST, 


SLIDE  52  THIS  IS  PORTRAYED  GRAPHICALLY  BY  THE  USE  OF 

PIE  CHARTS  SHOWING  THE  PRESENT  PERCENT  OF  ROKA  FUNDS 

* » 

SPENT  ON  AVIATION  IN  1978  AND  THE  1982  PROJECTED 
FIGURES,  - SEVERAL  STUDIES  HAVE  PROJECTED  THE  EX- 
PENDITURE RATE  OF  FUEL  AND  AMMUNITION  IN  AN  ACTIVE 
CONFLICT.  WHILE  THE  NUMBERS  VARY  A GREAT  DEAL,  IT 
IS  CONCLUDED  THAT  GREAT  QUANTITIES  OF  FUEL  AND 
AMMUNITION  WILL  BE  EXHAUSTED,  THAT  MEANS  MONEY.  FOR 
EXAMPLE,  DURING  A RECENT  EXERCISE  HERE  IN  ROKA  THE 

SLIDE  53 

RESOURCES  REQUIRED  TO  LIFT  AN  INFANTRY  REGIMENT. 

70  KM  TOOK  OVER  620  DRUMS  (33,000  GALS)  OF  AVIATION 


FUEL  (JP-4)  AND  6 HOURS  TO  EXECUTE  THE  MISSION, 


part  iv,  mmimmuMi, 
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THIS  AREA  HAS  BEEN  ADDRESSED  BEFORE  BUT  DOES  RE- 


QUIRE CONSIDERATION  AS  A PART  OF  MANAGEMENT,  THE 


REASON  IS  THAT  UNLESS  AIRCRAFT  AND  CREWS  ARE  PREPARED 


TO  MEET  THE  EXPECTED  THREAT  FROM  SOPHISTICATED  ANTI- 


AIRCRAFT WEAPONS  THEY  WILL  NOT  SURVIVE  THE  FIRST  ENGAGE- 


MENT, THUS,  MANAGERS  MUST  ANALYZE  THE -THREAT  AND  DETER- 
MINE WHAT  EQUIPMENT  NEEDS  TO  BE  PURCHASED  AND  WHAT 


■TRAINING  SHOULD  BE  GIVEN  TO  PILOTS  TO  ASSURE  THE  BEST 


COMBINATION  IN  ORDER  TO  SURVIVE  ON  THE  HIGH  THREAT 


BATTLEFIELD. 


TWO  AREAS  OF  PARTICULAR  IMPORTANCE  ARE  SIGNATURE 


REDUCTION  AND  CREW  WARNING, 


, FOR  THE  ENEMY  TO  KILL  THE  AIRCRAFT 


ON  THE  BATTLEFIELD  HE  MUST  FIRST  DETECT  THE  AIRCRAFT  THROUGH 


VISUAL  OR  ELECTRONIC  MEANS , TO  DENY  THE  ENEMY  THIS 


OPPORTUNITY,  IT  IS  NECESSARY  TO  REDUCE  OR  ELIMINATE  THE 

* i 

AIRCRAFT  SIGNATURE  WHICH  ALLOWS  DETECTION  AND  EVENTUAL 
DESTRUCTION. 

55“  THE  SPECIFIC  AREAS  WHICH  MUST  BE  SUPPRESSED  ARE: 
INFRA-RED  (IR)  SIGNATURE, 

FUSELAGE,  AND  HOT  METAL  AREAS,  SOLAK  GLINT,  RADAR 
CROSS  SECTION  AND  VISIBILITY. 

CM  WARNING.  CRITICAL  TO  SURVIVABILITY  ON  THE 
BATTLEFIELD  IS  FOR  THE  CREW  TO  KNOW  WHEN  THE  ENEMY  HAS 
DETECTED  ITS  AIRCRAFT.  FOR  ONCE  THE  ENEMY  HAS  DETECTED 
THE  AIRCRAFT,  DESTRUCTION  IS  EMINENT  UNLESS  ACTION  IS 


t.  t 


TAKEN  TO  PREVENT  IT.  TO  MEET  THIS  CRITICAL  NEED, 


SLIDE  5tf  CREW  WARNING  DEVICES  ARE  NOW  AVAILABLE  TO  ALERT 


-S)/-'/  01 


*5$ 


FOR  RADAR  DIRECTED  WEAPONS  SYSTEMS, 


THE  FOREGOING  HAS  BEEN  AN  OVERVIEW  OF  WHAT  IS  GOING 


TO  BE  COVERED  IN  THE  NEXT  THREE  DAYS  IN  THE  MANAGEMENT 


AND  TRAINING  WORKSHOPS, 


%L\Of-  ^ 

r 


I AM  SURE  YOU  RECOGNIZE  THAT  I HAVE  COVERED  A GREAT 


DEAL  OF  DATA;  HOPEFULLY  MUCH  OF  THE  SUBJECT  AREAS  CAN  BE 


DISCUSSED  AND  ABSORBED  IN  MUCH  MORE  DETAIL  IN  THE 


WORKSHOPS, 


E BREAK,  ON  YOUR  RETURN 
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PREFACE 


This  booklet  is  offered  as  an  aid  to  note  taking.  It 


offers  no  information  other  than  what  you  put  into  it.  The 


outline  of  this  booklet  is  the  same  as  the  presentation.  The 


Briefing  Officer  may  refer  to  a previously  covered  point,  by 


following  the  outline  you  can  quickly  locate  his  reference. 


This  workshop  will  conclude  with  a seminar  in  which  your 


participation  is  encouraged.  By  keeping  your  notes  in  this 


outline  form,  you  can  keep  track  of  questions  and  suggestions 


for  the  seminar. 
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This  booklet  is  offered  as  an  aid  to.  note  taking.  It 
offers  no  information  other  than  vhat  you.  put  into  it.  The 
outline  of  this  booklet  is  the  same  as  the  presentation.  The 
Briefing  Officer  may  refer  to  a previously  covered .point,  by 
following  the  outline  you  can  quickly  locate  his  reference. 
This  workshop  will  conclude  with  a seminar  in  which  your 
participation  is  encouraged,.  By  keeping  your  notes  in  this 
outline  form,  you  can  keep  track  of.  questions  and  suggestions 


for  the  seminar. 
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DEFACE 


This  .booklet  is  offered  as  an  aid  to  note  taking.  j.t 
offers  no  information  other  than  what  you  nut  into  it.  The 
outline  of  this  booklet  is  the  same  as  the-  presentation.;  - Tlie 
Briefing  Officer  nay  refer  to  a previously  covered  point,  by 
following  the  outline  you  can  quickly  locate  his  reference. 
This  workshop  will  conclude  with  a seminar  in  which  you- 
participation  is  encouraged.  By  keeping  your  notes  m this 
outline  form,  you  can  keep  trade  of  questions  and  suggestions 
for  the  seminar. 
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SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  PRESENTED  TO  GENERAL  VESSEY 


The  following  conclusions  represent  the  highlights  of  the  week 
of  workshops  and  a starting  point  for  ROKA  to  begin  the  process  of 
upgrading  their  aviation  programs. 

A.  A ROKA  or  combined  ROKA/US  briefing  team  should  be  established 
to  inform  the  major  ROK  Army  commands  of  the  latest  aviation  employ- 
ment principles.  This  team  could  also  present  an  overview  of  ROKA 
Aviation  programs  to  staff  officers  to  keep  them  abreast  of  the  latest 
aviation  policies  and  programs. 

B.  The  Aircrew  Training  Manual  (ATM)  is  a newly  adopted  concept  in 
individual  aviator  training.  It  facilitates  quantifying  the  individual 
training  requirements  and  standardization.  A similar  manual  would 
provide  the  foundation  to  expand  and  improve  an  active  aviation 

i 

standardization  program  within  ROKA.  US  Army  Aviation  las  found 
the  ATM  to  be  a valuable  guide  for  commanders,  staff  and  individuals 
alike. 

C.  The  Forward  Arming  and  Refueling  Point  (FARP)  is  a valuable  concept 
that  should  be  further  explored  by  ROKA.  It  provides  for  savings  in 
time  and  resources  by  providing  "one  stop"  service  to  aricraft  in  support 
of  combat  operations. 

D.  Consolidation  of  aviation  crew  chief  and  mechanics  training  at  the 
ROKA  Transportation  School  may  prove  advantageous.  Besides  the  en- 
hancement in  standardization  of  training,  it  would  also  reduce  the 
much  needed  training  facilities  requirements  at  the  ROKA  Aviation 
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E.  The  ROKA  Aviation  Seminar  succeeded  in  temporarily  bridging  the 

• *» 
differences  between  the  ROKA  Aviation  and  Transportation  Branches. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  the  ROK  Army  organization,  top  level  emphasis 

will  be  necessary  to  bring  these  factions  together  on  a permanent 

basis.  The  Aviation  and  Transportation  branches  must  be  able  to  work 

together  to  provide  total  system  support  for  Array  Aviation.  One 

person  is  needed  at  the  top  to  pull  together  the  two  sides  of  this 

problem. 

F.  The  use  of  civilian  flight  instructors  is  an  area  with  pro- 
mising future  within  ROKA.  They  have  had  much  success  using  civilian 
personnel  in  aviation  maintenance  organizations.  Because  of  a lack 
of  qualified  civilians,  it  would  involve  considerable  selection  and 
training  of  personnel  but  longer  utilization  would  help  to  amortize 
the  cost.  Additionally,  fewer  military  instructor  pilots  would  be 
required  for  school  training  thus  making  them  available  for  use  in  the 
aviation  units. 

G.  ROKA  needs  to  closely  examine  it-  s present  four  (4)  level 
aviation  maintenance  structure,  A three  (3)  level  or  even  two  (2) 
level  structure  may  be  more  in  line  with  efficient  and  responsive 
aircraft  maintenance  and  repair. 

H.  As  a part  of  OJT/OJE/ INFUSION  discussions,  training  of  Air 
Traffic  Control  (ATC)  personnel  was  emphasized.  This  has  a direct 
bearing  on  the  aviation  programs  for  ROKA.  Because  of  the  complex 
training  requirements  and  high  English  language  skill  level  require, 


this  program  needs  immediate  attention.  The  English  language  training 
may  be  the  key  step  affecting  the  rate  and  quality  of  training.  In- 
dividuals need  to  be  identified  for  OJT/OJE  and  intensive  language 
training  begun. 

I.  Training  developments  within  the  ROK  Army  is  in  the  neophyte 
stages.  The  Instructional  Systems  Development  Process  (ISD)  is 
needed  to  provide  a guide  to  training  developments.  Each  major 
branch  within  ROKA  could  benefit  from  having  a department  specifically 
for  developing,  coordinating  and  evaluating  training.  To  insure 
continuity  between  the  branches,  ROK  Army  staff  supervision  would  be 
desirable. 

J.  Along  with  growth  in  training  developments,  publications  must  be 
provided  for.  A centralized  publications  agency  could  supervise, 
coordinate  and  monitor  both  internal  and  external  (FMS)  publication 
procurement  for  the  training  developers  and  units. 

K.  The  role  of  the  Pathfinder  is  not  fully  exploited  within  ROKA. 
Pathfinders  could  be  invaluable  to  ROK  Army  Ground  units  especially 
considering  the  lack  of  understanding  and  utilization  of  aviation 
assets  by  the  supported  units.  They  could, provide  the  aviation 
expertise  needed  on  the  ground  during  night  and  limited  visibility 
airmobile  operations. 

L.  Aviation  standardization  and  accident  prevention  needs  a great 
deal  of  attention  within  ROKA.  Their  present  programs  are  under- 
staffed and  decentralized.  In  order  to  have  an  effective  and  active 
standardization  and  accident  prevention  program,  ROKA  must  establish 
a workable  program  now  that  is  capable. of  expanding  with  the  increase 
in  aircraft  and  pilots. 
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M.  With  the  increased  role  of  aviation  in  the  ROK  Army,  aviation 
and  supported  unit  commanders  must  be  capable  of  task  organizing 
for  combat.,. Commanders  and  staff  officers  at  all  levels  need  to 
know  and  practice  tailoring  the  peacetime  aviation  organizations 
for  effective  application  during  combat.  Aviation  liaison  officers 
are  one  important  means  to  advise  the  supported  unit  on  aviation 
utilization  and  task  organization. 

N.  The  Republic  of  Korea  Army  is  at  a starting  point  now  with 
it's  aviation.  Within  the  next  decade,  aviation  will  undergo' 
massive  changes  requiring  much  coordination.  I recommend  that  ROKA 
conduct  an  Annual  Aviation  Program  Review  to  identify  progress 
and  chart  their  objectives  for  the  future.  This  review  requires 
guidance  and  emphasis  from  the  highest  levels  of  ROKA  and  Combined 
Forces  Command. 
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LESSONS  LEARNED: 


MAJ  Shields’  notes  (After  Action  Report) 


1.  Format.-  The  format  for  the  ROKA  aviation  study  group  was  decided  on  prior 
to  forming  the  ad  hoc  study  group.  This  significantly  eased  the  action 
officer's  task  of  organizing  material  for  presentation. 

2.  Lack  of  information  on  ROKA  systems  and  procedures.  This  lack  of 
knowledge  made  it  difficult  in  determing  how  U.  S.  systems  could  interface 
with  RQK  systems,  (i.e.  logistics,  administration,  operations,  etc.)  A 
dedicated  effort  should  be  made  to  acquire  this  information  before  writing 
begins. 

3.  Cultural  differences.  Initially  the  lack  of  understanding  cultural 

differences  caused  some  delays  when  it  became  obvious  that  U.  S.  customs 

and  procedures  would  be  unworkable  in  the  Korean  Army  structure.  In-country 

point  of  contact  should  provide  guidance  in  this  area. 

« 

4.  When  using  a liaison  officer  from  a foreign  country  action  must  be 
initiated  early  on  to  identify  the  individual  and  have  all  necessary 
diplomatic  and  security  clearances  validated  through  ACSI. 

5.  Action  Officers  had  a problem  locating  source  documents  and  other 
supporting  information.  There  was  a reluctance  to  use  existing  material. 
Emphasis  must  be  placed  on  purposes  of  presentation.  Inexperienced  action 
officers  are  attuned  to  staff  study  type  preparation  rather  than  using 
existing  information  to  prepare  detailed  information  briefings.  This  is 
overcome  as  experience  ;ts  gained;  however,  it  caused  initial  delays. 
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6.  Work  space  was  at  a premium,  all  action  officers  and  clerical 

support  were  in  an  open  bay.  Cubicles,  at  least  for  workshop  groups, 
would  have . provided  sense  of  privacy  if  more  suitable  space  were  not 
available.  '■ 

7.  Responsible  agency  within  Department  of  the  Army  or  a MACOM  should 

be  identified  early  so  that  the  funding  responsibility  will  be  established  x- 
in  the  process.  This  will  allow  the  program  to  progress  with  assurance  and 
responsibility  will  be  fixed. 

8.  Available  clerical  support  and  Mag-card  typewriters  are  a necessity. 
During  surge  periods  the  one  available  Mag-card  typewriter  and  operator 
was  not  sufficient  to  handle  the  workload. 

9.  Type  size  should  be  identified  for  the  final  version  ofeach  document 
so  it  can  be  properly  entered  on  mag-cards.  This  will  save  many  hours  of 
retyping  just  for  proper  size. 


10.  If  possible,  a foreign  language  typewriter  and  qualified  typist 
should  be  available.  . . 

11  Material  requiring  translation  should  be  prepared  in  final  draft 
before  the  liaison  officer  arrives  so  he  will  not  be  delayed. 

12.  The  availability  of  a coordinator  in  the  host  country  was  a 
necessity.  An  advance  party  familiar  with  past  and  on-going  actions 
within  the  study  group  should  be  sent  two  to  three  weeks  before  the 
seminar  team  to  coordinate  last  minute  preparations. 


' «. 
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13.  Action  officers  should  write  for  translation.  Compound,  complex 
sentences  should  be  avoided.  Colloquial  sayings  and  acronyms  make 
literal  translation  difficult  or  impossible. 

14.  A full  time  representative  to  each  workshop  should  be  on  site. 

This  will  assist  to  standardize  presentations  and  keep  the  director 
appraised  of  workshop  progress. 

15.  For  extended  projects,  action  must  be  taken  to  insure  those 
involved  receive  OER;s  or  letter  reports  for  the  term  of  the  project. 

16.  Requirements  for  classified  document  containers  must  be  established 
early  and  actions  taken  to  insure  they  are  available  when  the  group 

is  assembled. 

17.  Overseas  mail  requires  control.  Material  must  -be  inventoried  and 
containers  numbered.  Delay  in  mailing  time  must  be  considered  when 
time  is  limited.  Shortages  cannot  be  properly  determined  unless 
control  is  established. 
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ISSUE:  THE  COMBINED  ARMS  TEAM. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 

± n 


arfare  has  changed, in  the  pu.st  40  years.  The  range,  accuracy, 
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War 
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and 


lethality  of  the  modern  tank  gun  make  it  at  least  five  times  as  effective 

AMeU  l]^o]  A]  *W2-°!»  7v45^5L  «|  #li  *:  ol  E.  5 “Ht 


as  the  tank  gun  of  1945.  The  antitank  guided  missile  (ATOM)  has  appeared 
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on  the  battlefield  in  significant  numbers;  it  is  accurate  and  deadly. 

£i  f °fl  °M  ^s-S-c  *!  S*  ^ °i  CN 


Today's  artillery  ammunition  is  5 to  10  times  more  lethal  than  that  of 
SL  fe.  JL  “1  £V°i=£  £ $ $ C?  ^ L£y  oil  ul  eii  5 “li 


just  a few  years  ago.  Highly  accurate,  long-range,  mobile  air  defense 

/0«H  *Wfr*  ’’M*  ?Jr-K  £*fx |°i  s^g. 


gun  and  missile  systems  have  also  appeared  in  great  numbers  to  dominate 

•M  «!•!!.  ^s-aj  c>  1 §•  ^ rJ  b 


the  air  above  the  battlefield.  These  air  defense  weapons  are  at  least 

«■££!■  §-*J-^2!cN  °lei^  #2  f 1 *Hb 

twice  as  effective  as  their  predecessors.—^ 
aj-ij  f i|  *1|Tlj°1]ul®l|  ^oj£  2uli^  ci  SL^I  °|c|-. 


II.  PURPOSE 
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This  issue  will  discuss  the  lessons  learned  and  what:  is  to  be  derived 
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from  application  of  the  Combined  Arms  Team  concept. 
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III.  DISCUSSION 
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A.  Background: 
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1.  Historically,  man  has  attempted  to  enhance  his  combat  eif ectiveness 

£.5-  °1  4° , a}.aV4  o|  4 a a.  £.oi«Vot 

and  to  achieve  tactical  advantage  over  his  enemy  through  innovations  in 

444  ft. ^6-  S^oHli  024  OfrO  f 4£-  44 

equipment  or  imaginative  tactics.  History  indicates  his  success  m these 

4b  4 t 0 4#4.  0 4b  0 0 °1  °i 4 0 t 0 0,H  0 3*  40  £•  b 

efforts.  Great  military  leaders  such  as  Lee  Sun  Shin  have  had  the  unique 

2 04-  4 b 04  Ob  $H0  3-4  4£-4s-»  4§-0 

ability  to  take  the  resources  available  and  use  them  to  gain  tactical 

**08-  Ob . °1  fr  0 4-  0 f 4 0 s- °*  °i  b Or  4 b 3*  f 0 b 4 8-  44  2 

superiority.  We  continue  this  same  effort  today. 

0 0 4*  f "Is.  2b0  44  bOb  0b4ol4- 

2.  In  the  early  1950's,  the  Korean  War  provided  the  first  combat 

795004  i.  03-0;0o114  48-s.s.  4 b 2-  04  4 40 

testing  of  United  States  Army  helicopter  units.  The  impressive 

Of  40§-  04404.  *04  f s-  044  00  f 2 

lifesaving  record  of  the  medical  evacuation  helicopters,  as  they  rescued 

->]a.o.  f s.  0004  - 2 4 ’ Oc-0  03*  004  b 0 - 2 f 4 4 r 0 0 

wounded  from  among  the  rugged  Korean  ridgelines,  bolstered  the  morale 

f3Lb»  S-0fcW  44  «•  bf  4t-  0-  4 » 0H-13  04b 

of  the  foot-soldier  and  earned  for  the  0H-13  its  nickname  of  "Korean 

"03**1  04"4b  00 5*  0444  404- 

Angel."  The  potential  of  the  helicopter  was  ready  to  appear. 

44  O'1!*!  04^-0  4 44044  b4  44- 

3.  With  the  introduction  of  the  cargo  and  the  utility  type 

03-  OOf  fat-  0 4b?  04  04  I- 0404 

helicopters  after  the  Korean  War,  the  United  States  Army  planners 

4 3-  C 4 4 ^ f 0 4§-  b 4 Of  4 4404  40  0 ■’l  %-  10  4 

developed  doctrine  and  techniques  to  employ  increasingly  more  capable 

°i  f s.  i 4 §.  4 °i  400  2 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 b 4 *1  °!  §-  4 

fixed-  and  rotary-wing  aircraft  as  part  of  the  ground  commander's  plan 

0 ft-  0 2 44  4 4- a-  40404. 
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c .,, ia llv  formed  aviate  units  were  equipped, 
of  fire  and  maneuver.  Specially  lonu  > 

cv.W,  f ' 

a -md  tested  lor  mid-intensity  combat.  Aviation  training  was 

%c;sl  zm““^  7^  “a*  is  lT'77)  T?” * ^ 
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V*  1 , 

us  to  practice  that  tactic. 

A Our  joint  eaperieccc  It.  early  Vietnam  alloucdua  to  Uv  as  • 

t , ,.nn  a,, r trine  in  favor  of  techniques  that 

v«.  suitable  against  the  enemy's  unsophisticated  equipment. 

T4“i  **•  aa  *• 

the  biggest  threat  van  fro.  enemy  small  arms  and  automatic  weapons. 

r>v  »%«.'£  S*) 

Plights  at  ‘altitudes  slightly  aW«  the  effective  vange 

u.tH  ,i.|.v  s):i&  t*n  ^ f ** 

fire  eased  this  threat. 

. ^ .j  the  end  of  thut  conflict. 
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Two  historical  examples  o f ai™°bi lc  \°\] *}  ^ ^lgrVi' * 
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came  from  the  Vietnam  Wat.  the  Cambodian  $*, 

^when  a‘ division  site  airmobile  assault  «.  «de  into  . CMMU . «* 
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an  assault  into  Laos  in  the  spring  of  1971  called  Lam  Son  719.— 

71 9*\  *a!fb  1971$  £ °!!  sr£-  - ^aMcK 

6.  The  helicopter  proved  remarkably  strong  and  survivable  in  the 

wfl-ilk.  -}£■  71 9 Si  *i  «Va  ^£.5.  ±fi2-  ai  °| 
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hostile  air  defense  environment  of  Lam  Son  719  and  aided  the  ground 
o]g.o]  oll^ojlouj,  *|Alfc|j  °!ff80S| 

commander  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  mission. 

7.  In  October  1973,  a short  intense  war  in  the  Middle  East  demon- 

1973$  10 g,  x}$t*  iiM  |-§-2?0H  f Hi  t °i  “H  "l’u1, 

strated  a formidable  air  defense  threat  that  emphatically  confirmed  the 

x]  ol  uVa  a|.o.  AlnV«fio  u\  ol^  nfieK*!  *]<M  u]*ii 

I ^ O O B g a *“  I " t ^ 8 a L*  * I * is  l«  i o J o 

terrain  flying  doctrine  development  in  Vietnam.  Even  though  neither  side 

2L«1|.  xijaloinsH.  ul*-  W°i 

used  the  helicopter  extensively,  this  war  provided  a vivid  picture  of  the 

s^^2-4.  °1  °1  *5-  l^°\ 

sophisticated  threat  weapon  environment  within  which  Army  aircraft  can 

$$$$  351  f1!!-  S1  °l]^!  A^*M1  SL°1f  SJ4- 

expect  to  operate  in  the  future.  In  that  conflict,  Israeli  training 

°i  $ r-  °iAi  °i  ™ cru'^  ? §•  2.  % a °h- 

more  than  paid  for  itself.  Even  though  both  sides  had  fine  equipment, 
op*  y c 8 ^o|.  Xj-dltj.  -it*)  T.  °1  o}  o >-}  o u}  sj  “Li  2l  oi]  T.  ol 
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the  better  trained  Israeli  soldiers  held  an  edge.  Once  the  numerically 

f'inSH-  °1  — °i 

inferior  Israeli  forces  were  fully  mobilized  and  committed,  their  well- 

§.£§•  t]  t-  ° ■'  °l§-al  &$$ 

3/ 

trained  personnel  and  combined  arms  tactics  paid  off  handsomely.— 

B.  Lessons  Learned : 

1 CT 

1.  In  order  to  fight  and  win  on  the  modern  battlefield,  it  is 

»*«=$*!  °W  *\$  ^a]6P!^4i|-|b 
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4.  Thus  the  changes  in  battle  in  the  last  40  years  have  caught  us 

^ 1 40^  c*  ^ ^ T-  °MA1  c!  ^b  t"  i Jr  oii  ^ 


t tail t the  modern  commander  must  be  able  to  mobilize  his  resources  and  to 


use  al’  available  firepower,  quickly.  This  lesson  has  lead  us  to  the 
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conclusion  that  ground  and  air  assets  must  be  integrated  into  a well 
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trained,  full  time  part  of  the  Combined  Anns  force.  When  this  happens, 

fcHcr  £5’-*lWctb  3&S-  °W?°I 
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the  effectiveness  of  that  force  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  it's  elements.— 

2ai®l  f ^ cf  -CN 

C.  For  the  Future: 


1.  The  US  Army  may  find  itself  in  any  of  a variety  of  places  and 
U1  *££■  2!LSL  I ^ 


situations,  fighting  opponents  which  could  vary  from  the  highly  modern 

v-  ¥-  *1  £* u!  U1  S’ * f c|»  °*  °l-b  c\lfL] 


mechanized  forces  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  to  light,  irregular  units  in  a 
$$  $0]*}  5>dLJif  8^;W- 

remote  part  of  the  less  developed  world. 


2.  When  we  analyze  the  threat  to  our  forces  in  the  future  we  look 

faM  fl b ?ePKAl 

to  a conflict  in  Europe.  We  expect  to  fight  battles  at  the  end  of  long, 
^r-l-  & felb  . ;p!  wp , n\?) 

expensive,  vulnerable,  .lines  of  communications.  Forward  deployed  forces, 

n\x )2.  *KrAi  ^ Ai^  . 

and  those  reinforcements  iimnediately  available,  must  therefore  be 

f ig«¥-c!i  b ft  2£-°!^:  8r2  ?Jb 

prepared  to  accomplish  their  missions  largely  with  the  resources  on 
I c4  — ~ -t  u o * i o « . w.  -|  cr  ■ ■ < U > 
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4.  To  do  this,  t mini. vs;  standards  and  techniques  must  Ih  closely 

14-° I ^ f *i  ?■  ^ ^ 

matched  to  the  realities  ol'  the  battlefield.  Thus  every  unit  commander 
o!  a;  j ± ^ ^ y.  u,  <]  3,1  3-s.  f 4*1 

is  responsible  for  the  progressive  proiessional  development  of  every 

*1  O i;  •’I  a n-J  el  I-,  »S  o!  o'  ci 

o1  u1  -i'  u er  Sir  '<»■  -»  «•  . w‘  f* 

soldier  in  his  command. 


5.  Training  in  units  should  aim  at  maximum  effectiveness  with 

4 £.*i£.  4®i  8- a* 

combined  arms.  Wherever  possible,  commanders  should  press  beyond  AKTEP 

f °i  ^ £ *\fr  1 '! $i artep  *. «m  £ 4 1 $ ' 

standards.  Consistent  with  a judicious  regard  for  safety,  training  must 

Ic-S-  i1  A]l'!i°f^cr-  ^ xU:>°i  £■£’£■ 

simulate  expected  battlefield  conditions.  Training  for  battle  demands 

°Wt 

10/ 

building  effective  combined  arms  teamwork. ” 
o|?U  cji;  ^tiv.  .(o  -To  u tfl  cj  cl 

o U.  U * * I u o *1  j*  ' — * <kV  « 

l).  What  is  the  Comtinod  Arms  Team?  The  Combined  Arms  Team  is  the 

ijiuj  cj  At,-.-;  o>  e\  v .q  c]  ll-'  Af.ui  o|  M.«]  ejfj  c.  - 

fO  C.  U C *L-  '.V.U*  » • • O U tf  o * L.  ®r  V—  00  Jcr 

integration  of  Armv  aviation  assets  into  the  vask  organ  icut ien  and 


-'l 


CS  C - 


Vf  S1  f f cii  c>  o’  ^ *ior¥-  cii  xl  " 1-  ’'-P  oS*cr 

scheme  of  maneuver  of  the  ground  commander.  Wher.  aviation  assets  are 

:H-  ^uVcr-  °:k-  'r*3* 

considered  as  combat  power  t hev  will: 

-4  s.  i!  St.  f-.'otA.  t'ls.  i ojCf. 

l.  Augment  the  capability  of  the  Cround  Force  Commander  to  conduct 
a]  4^.  xjs^’  3.lii  "r0!^  M a-  4 Z 'I  4 t A 

prompt  and  sustained  land  combat. 

u.  <m  g.  y.  il^Sg.  cv 
o -t  m o 'C.  ' 


l-y 


2.  Provide  the  consaander  With  the  mobility,  firepower,  and  staving 

xi  £ °=j  ^ *1  i-  ^ i}  f °';H  £ Bi  c*  -1  a-  £*  nl  §-  ^ • ^ *- 

power  needed  to  win  the  first  battle. 

xIf^S-  xf&  6ii£r  CK 

3.  Allow  the  Ground  Force  Commander  to  decisively  employ  sufficient 

.-Oa’.T  ^|Sj2)-0  U « l a.  ‘ Si  °V!r.  V.  'll  £►  *}■  + a-  M jZ.  £i  °1°. 

I « cr  I •*i  cr  - 3 > *o  cr  iu  i i ^ & r ■s-  ‘i  . u i — ' o'  o n 

combat  resources  to  determine  the  course  of  battle  at  a time  and  place 

c]  «i)  A aa;.  )i|s  xWl  -V,  z\x\oe  o]  cl  o]  £. 

iwU.1  « * * <!T  CT  u >,  T > Cr  m * o i “*  ‘ © ■*  i *a  -i 

of  his  choosing. 

*>>*  ci 

ic  r* 

E.  Summary ; 

'’ii  SL 

To  summarize  this  analysis,  ROKA  faces  a sophisticated  enemy, 

u **f  *1^  5-i-o'Ai 

posing  a threat  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air.  Any  war  ir.  the  future 

$\  ? °;  sh>  3 a-  ^ cii a;  i-  # cn  °i  eN  c-  ^a-  * f 

will  depend  on  rapid  application  of  combat  power  and  the  ability  to 

f 5*  *j  C1  * Ate  v i-  °! £ o’  ^ °i  SM 

exploit  enemy  weaknesses.  A combined  effort  of  ground  and  air 
ajo  £]<=}-.  *j£l-  *1  g|. 

resources  can  assist  the  ground  commander  In  these  missions. 

s*  °i  xl^f  c?  X1 *$£4* 

IV.  CONCLUSION 

2 & 


To  be.  determined  bv  participants  in  the  Ma 

& £*}  p? eH  o^r*-  A\%^\  S£ich 


Management  Workshop. 


Conclusions  should  be  based  upon  the  working  presentation  and 

3&c-'  ilf  *i  ^*j°r  ®v«=»-. 


discussion. 
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V.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

$ ^ 


To  be 

a^«i 


determined  by  participants  In  t he  Management  Workshop . 

aIu  o^uVo|]  AVnJ-cj.  a^Vo|  »-U"t  °r 


Reeonunendat ions  should  support 

2fr8-  xJ  ^o1  oii  °- 


the 

?YC\. 


cone  i vis  tons. 
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ISSUE:  COMBAT  SERVICE  SUPPORT. 


*14) 


I. 

X 


selves. 


INTRODUCTION 

?>)■! 

What  is  Combat  Service  Support? 

Xif  *1%.  ®\sjr  ’ 

As  commanders,  we  are  not  interested  in  logistics  systems  by  them- 

^U^r-V'i  x*  ^15:  xl-^M 

es.  We  are  interested  in  operating  weapon  systems  on  the  battlefield. 

O hMX^.  2\  %^c,/Ci'^  -^■’>1  i-il 7s') 

This  means  that  weapon  systems  must  be  supplied  with  fuel  and  ammunition, 

o}x.  ^°) 

and  repaired  when  damaged  or  otherwise  inoperable.  The  measure  of 
effectiveness  for  combat  service  support  is  the  percentage  of  weapon 

•fct  Ml 

systems  which  are  fully  operable  on  the  battlefield.  There  is  no  other 

criterion.  When  the  General  concentrates  his  forces  at  the  critical 
time  and  place,  he  is,  in  effect,  concentrating  weapon  systems  (tanks, 

»v*i  it  47)»,i>'|f5jfa,*t=S,-^u|e|-%)4 

field  artillery,  helicopters,  etc.).  Therefore,  he  must,  at  the  same 

by%y?Y?\*\ cK  cxftH  xc 

time,  concentrate  his  combat  seivice  support  resources  to: 

® S4  7$ 

Man  the  systems 

4?)  t 

Resupply  the  systems  . 

Z*i  At,  ~i\  'i'n 

Repair  the  systems 


xji  44- 
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*j4’ 


Combat  service  support  is  an  element  oC  combat  power.  The  General 
manipulates  his  resources  to  attain  a favorable  balance  of  power  by 

7^  f *>)  ^U-  -T*i&\k  >vn 

directly  controlling  critical  elements  and  establishing  priorities  for 

*A^VI  -r*\t  £t|3fM|Sj4. 

support.  He  concentrates  supplies  and  support,  just  as  he  concentrates 

4 at  2p\%  SbV-,^1. 

weapons  — at  the  critical  places  and  times.  To  do  this,  he  must  know: 

]i^  ^ ^ ^ Yz  °|^'i>1l  ^£2*1  *>3.  ' 

WHAT  HE  HAS  (Resource  identification  and  quantity) 

7[n->X>\  ( zvf-i  fy-iV  4 lt) 

WHERE  IT  IS  (Availability  — immediate  or  near  future) 

ITS  CONDITION  (Readiness)- 

The  Colonels  influence  the  battle  by  maneuvering  the  combat  service 
support  resources  assigned  to  them.  They  keep  support  units  close  to 

Ht'i  z’tfj  ifii-Tiz. 

the  weapon  systems  they  support,  commensurate  with  the  risk  involved. 

They  deliver  supplies  tactically.  They  plan  the  use  of  allocated 

/££  3V>A  5J tj-,  2%t 

transportation  to  fit  the  scheme,  of  maneuver. 

4<J 4rcjri  »VKh 

The  Captains  apply  combat  service  support  troops  and  resources  to 

CH4I-&  ^ ^ d ^25,i  ^*1 

the  actual  maintenance  of  critical  weapon  systems,  and  to  the  provision 

k!i\u  $?I*M  *a«| 

of  fuel,  ammunition  and  food  where  it  is  needed. 

'i  ot  7MI  . 
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Commanders  must  think  in  terms  of  their  weapon  systems  support,  not 

*3^r  ]y?) 

in  terms  of  generalized  logistic  support.  Logisticians  must  insure  that 

zt7l -9-f^l-ft 

commanders  have  effective  operating  weapon  systems.— 

II.  PURPOSE 

I.  ^ 

Our  purpose  will  be  to  discuss  Combat  Service  Support  as  it  relates 

-t2M  cH^L^  -%-i 

to  ROKA  Army  aviation. 

ewH  i-\  ^2*1* 

III.  DISCUSSION 

31.  §.«| 

A.  Management  of  aviation  combat  resources  — personnel,  materiel, 
and  the  logistics  required  to  support  them  — has  always  been  complex. 

Mx  *i*d  -7 ftL  -if  ^ $*tlz  t x.‘)$ ^ 

Commanders  will  always  be  faced  with  the  resource  constraints  which  force 
very  tough  tactical  decisions  on  their  part.  How  effectively  a commander 

v\l  m-z  x8PM 

manages  commodities  often  determines  the  outcome  of  battle.  Resource 

%z\ i 2J:2| *1*^  T&yi  5K  't^K 

management  will  have  increased  significance  on  the  battlefield  of  the  next 

ZfrL  %2\  eft  er$\p£  yio'.vjr 

war.  We  know  the  overwhelming  importance  of  winning  the  first  battle  of 
that  war  because  we  realize  the  consequences  if  we  lose.  We  know  also 

isib)' =•  %»l'l  °£>\  aHVi 

that  in  all  probability  that  the  United  States  will  f igh ' its  next  war 


J3  o 
>^-c 
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outnumbered  against  an  enem>  which  will  he  at  least,  equal  in  techno  It  gy 

%t\i\  *3*11  i z. 

to  our  forces. 

/*Hfv/i  Yd'ttri 

Aviation  units  must  bo  prepared  to  conduct  around-the-clock  tactical 

34 At 

operations.  Continuous  combat  operations  have  impl  i at  ions  affecting  every 

£wui4  *i:c+ . t*\Pa  3-a^^-fe  S-t1"' 

function  of  an  aviation  unit  and  is  cause  for  reappraisal  of  management 

<S\^\  »|i\H  ^Pls^i  X\TpY\  ^ -)  th 

functions.  The  concepts  used  for  combat  in  Vietnam  are  no  longer  viable. 

-flto'lM  xhtsj  >it C-pK  f s4  ?3t«f. 

The  first  battle  cannot  be  won  by  imposing  school  hook  stylo  restrictions 

'*tff  4?!  i ‘^x'l 

on  combat  operations,  nor  by  committing  standard  packages  of  scouts,  guns, 

jD2f<'W  »!&•?  7P'4ct!t  *1*1^  *3H 

and  lift  aircraft.  Every  connnandor  must  establish  realistic  procedures, 

si-3p|  xbl-V 

methods,  policies,  and  practices  for  his  type  unit,  mission,  and  the 

/fJWh-  o\  , Zl\i-  X-iA  <rl2!«|  ^ wfUil, 

particular  tactical  situation.— ' 

'^•%-4^7V2 

Proper  management  of  resources  has  implications  affecting,  the  amount 

kma  -zwt  t m ?% , n e -%  *iw-j; , 

of  combat  power  to  apply,  staying  power  required,  and  readiness  objective!- 
to  be  met.  If  aviation  units  are  cycled  in  and  out  to  combat  regular Ly, 

ZA^\  4 if  4“,PuP'°I! 

maximum  efforts  can  be  sustained  indefinitely  without  degrauation  of 

n\3p\  Yi  ^ Yz-k.  ^ Y uVl  *1  %{cn*\ 

aircraft  availability  rates.  Wien  an  aviation  unit  is  committed  for 

i|4afczi,i  -itt.  «i<^i  -1^2, *i 

1-lb 


continuous  operation,  resources  nust  be  managed  very  closely  to  insure 

?&l«\  ^ tyxvt  ?lu\  Z\cM4 

that  aircraft  are  available  when  a maximum  effort  is  required.  The 

H%\*\  ■**•¥%&. 

requirements  for  resource  management  in  the  high  threat  environment 

-#2*M  %r\A\  ; 


1.  Psychologically  prepare  to  fight  around  the  clock. 

1 ■ ^ -£«| 

2.  Organize  the  unit  and  backup  maintenance  units  to  support 

zfcitf'M#  \ V'fyite 

continuous  operations. 

't5r  Mi 

3.  Make  available  maximum  aircraft  consistent  with  future 

3 9-£$rk  iM’-M  i 

requirements.  Established  aircraft  availability  targets  should  be 
met  but  should  not  become  the  maximum  to  be  released  cor  operations. 

■?  ^l«)  £16*1  «$* 

4.  Keep  next  higher  commande.*  and  supported  unit  commander 

4 ■zHo'fe  7'Ul^c  *1  £l  ^*7^) 

continuously  apprised  of  status. 

5.  Measure  utilization  as  well  as  availability  to  determine  true 

& %ov\  TpiH- Mi  M*i. 

ability  of  the  unit  to  perform. 

Mm  mi . 

B.  Combat  Service  Support  of  Army  Aviation  in  our  country  is  based 

Hr  -%-i  ^ 

on  FM-1-100,  which  says  of  Aviation,  — Army  aviation  elements  receive 

i-100  <n)  *64  'tyz  *£vjr  . 3 o|n) 

* '-ic 


if  j. 


Combat  Service  Support  through  the  system  of  support  commands  and  assist 

~£‘3:*&TcHt  *H%  ^\%^c  x|*7i  <\2^ £ zi\$  % %:M 

the  support  commands  in  providing  CSS  to  other  Organizations.— 

fcyr\  a*>caK^-7 

Tor  our  purposes  Lot  me  describe  the  Aviation  Maintenance  and  Supply 

^.i&h  %£4*|  4^ 

Sys  teat. 

i->)i 

AVIATION  COMBAT  SERVICE  SUPPORT 


^ ^ 


GENERAL  POLICY 

olyt  ulM 

•2.  Z o x a 

The  aviation  maintenance  and  supply  system  is  designed  to  provide 

0^  D w\  Ids  -xd  cd^ 

adequate,  timeJy  maintenance  and  supply  support  Cor  Army  aircraft.  The 
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.2  z- 


x(?h  tt*fe  ^9(  ^ sh^ck  j2 

structure  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  l'lyable  aircraft  requiring 

u>|5«7^i  dir  '4wd 

maintenance  beyond  the  capability  of  their  units  will  he.  flown  to  an 

TtytKp’i  *«v|  7Bd  ^o)l  ^Vri^cK  X''xq-3H 

appropriate  aircraft  maintenance  support  unit.  For  non-flyahle  aiccratt, 
maintenance  support  may  be  furnished  by  contact  teams  from  the  support tng 

C^rn't  %a\o\ M 4"1  °\%  '^)VK|  xjvji 

maintenance  unit  or  aircraft  may  he  evacuated  to  the  supporting  aircraft 

dm  % 5*S»!  Z&1  ^y)l  SKiW 

maintenance  site.  Operational  readiness  fLoat  aircraft , to  replace 

xf-fd 

aircraft  undergoing  support  maintenance,  should  be  utilized  to  ..ssist 

d^7||  serf' 
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0 &itir*4An*  fc-n  ^»W^rV*xcaIit^.  Aatuu. rt  * «*2».  M o. . 


aviation  units  in  maintaining  maximum  availability  of  operational 

-ft* I^-vt  %^\  xr3$f»Mtf'h 


, , 5/ 

aircraft .— 


UTILIZATION 


xh% 


Realistic  flight  control  programs  will  facilitate  the  ability  of 


available  aircraft  maintenance  elements  to  provide  effective  support. 

L 


%X^  Z\rii  ^*4 %•)&{-. 

Exceeding  the  established  flying  hour  program  will  result  in  increased 

iai-iwsut 

aircraft  maintenance  support  requirements. 

When  the  ground  commander  uses  aviation  support  at  an  abnormally 
high  rate,  he  must  understand  that  a period  of  reduced  aviation  capability 

w|jj  ^H">)  cH 

will  follow  until  the  balance  between  flight  operations  and  aircraft 


maintenance  can  be  restored.  Even  though  the  commander  may  be  willing 
to  accept  future  reduction  in  aviation  support  as  a tradeoff  to  meet 


Z£kvA  7^ -ikvc 'Jo. Mi.  ■ eiJsjot*:) 

immediate  requirements,  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  ability  of 

x|7i  ■SzV1'2ft  %A») 

the  aviation  unit  to  provide  future  support  to  other  units.  Those  units 

°|  I & 

may  be  deprived  of  future  support  if  the  aviation  un*t  is  unable  to 
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operate  at  expected  efficiency  levels  due  to  a heavy  backlog  at  -aintenance 

t »^„|  5.^1  S ilfe 

requirements.  ' ’*' 

I NT  ERR  hi.  AT  10  NSI S I V OF  SUPPLY  AND  MAINTENANCE 

^ai 

Effective  repair  support  for  aircraft  in  the  field  army  i.s  directly 
dependent  upon  adequate  and  responsive  aircraft  repair  parts  supply 

^13>2S  4?|^ 

support.  Repair  parts  required  for  frequent  maintenance  operations  must 

7V4  4*^4  -%4  >r$  dvcl- 

be  immediately  available,  especially  at  the  direct  support  level  where 

-jVtr-l,  *]*)  &*\  4?(5.M 

equipment  must  be  repaired  for  return  to  user  with  the  least  possible 

5| |n  v\  “1-  ^ J£t>4<"i4x 

delay.  Components,  assemblies,  and  parts  repaired  by  the  general  support 

°l*t  4^  <*\  <4^  44  $\°\  VrA  >!£.  %<*% 

activity  for  return  to  stock  constitute  a major  source  of  supply  in  support 

■=?*£% 'M-  H^A  ‘5'*-  2)ei-  4^ St  e4^Si  ^ 

of  the  maintenance  mission.  At  the  same  time,  repair  of  items  for  return 

^4  \jfis  4i  K -\  444, 

to  stock  is  contingent  upon  the  rapid  return  of  unserviceable  items  to 
the  general  support  activity.  Thus,  the  interdependence  of  maintenance 

tiMj'ftbd1  d=lV\  oi.  csf2>/j  x0Lj_ 

and  supply  is  readily  apparent;  the  requirement  for  positive  control, 

^ 4 %4)  > 

coordination,  and  management  of  the  two  activities  is  essential.-- 

*52 , stA  A *i  2 m 


C.  The  factors  of  maintenance  and  supply  mentioned  so  far  only 
include  those  directly  involved  with  the  immediate  problems  of  aircraft 
support.  In  addition  other  factors  must  be  considered.  The  first  of 

&\  "\  7)£<-  £-  21^  S( ®>c  ^tc^r . a ?V 

these  is  the  consumption  rates,  in  the  various  classes  of  supply, 
necessary  to  keep  the  unit  operational.  The  total  Combat  Service 
Support  picture  must  include  the  required  resupply  rate  for  food,  fuel, 

*|t  $4  ^,->10 

ammunition,  clothing  and  individual  equipment,  repair  parts  and  the 

>1^  ££-  h.M*V. 

other  classes  of  supply.— 


D.  These  consumption  factors  when  integrated  with  the  maintenance 

ej-.  Mt  ^ 'i.  iY 

and  supply  concepts,  requirements  for  resupply  from  the  depot  through 

4&  ‘i  H °&t\ 

intermediate  levels  to  the  user,  and  the  current  mission  lead  to  an 

?cw<nl  4i\  X) t M 'At 

integrated  plan  for  managing  the  Combat  Service  Support  package.  That 

iVU-4-l  o|^>|  Slcf- 

support  package  should  consist  of  those  tangible  logistic  support  resources 

Ari  *s»it  -TrXihti  Hitt 

required  to  maintain  equipment  in  an  operationally  ready  condition.  The 

34*1 4hUl 

following  elements  probably  would  be  found  in  planning  of  such  a package 


6|Z1%  ’1%,^  •eH&S'r'tei 

for  aviation:  ' 
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1.  Maintenance  and  testing  equipment 

1.  ^0|>^I  ^L7>] 

2.  Supply  support 

2 ■ 1 '±%  *i*L 

3.  Transportation  of  supplies  and  equipment,  and  storage  thereof 

a ^)4)  J2HZ  2.01  -cOck. 

4.  Technical  publications  needed  by  maintenance 

-v.  zwwn&t  7\&s#& 

5.  Physical  facilities 

5-  A\*i 

6.  Personnel  to  maintain  the  equipment  and  a method  to  train 


. 8/ 
replacements.— 


E.  Summary. 

*h 


0 

^2 


*Vr  vJhV 

vl>  v-  2.  “ 1 


•>  i_ 


To  summarize  this  analysis.  Combat  Service  Support  includes  more 
than  maintenance  and  supply.  In  Army  aviation  combat  service  support 

i*o  •H'|ck  ^ 

must  also  include  preparation  for  extended  operations,  maximum 

4\*t  cMb\,  7^1-1 


A\^bcMW\,  7^ 

availability  of  aircraft,  integration  of  all  parts  of  the  logistics 

2Z'l 


~L4'- 


?s\OH  -jr«W/ 

package  and  flexibility  to  meet  the  changing  combat  situation. 

A-i4 ^-7%  Wf  Y"':  %z.y. 

IV.  CONCLUSIONS 

TL  ■ 1\\ 

To  be  determined  by  participants  in  the  Management  Workshop. 

11  f M^Agerr\«4  Vjor&ky)  J-fH 

Conclusions  should  be  based  upon  the  working  presentation  and 

n\i  i-" 
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discussion. 


V.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

•x. . 

To  be  determined  by  participants  in  the  Management  Woikshop. 

\ ata  \ >1-1 

Recommendations  should  support  the  conclusions. 

Hit 
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ISSUE:  TOE  79  VERSUS  82 


£4|* 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

4.  -’ll 

A principle  of  business  management  says  that  the  customer  determines 

-W, 

the  structure  of  tile  business  organization  he  patronizes.  This  is  no 
doubt  true  as  the  wants  of  the  customer  do  drive  management  decisions. 

*W,  a-4°l  2W  ^ ^ ir°]cK 

For  example,  the  shoemaker  designs  many  styles  and  colors  because  of 

°'i  °1UPH 

customer  demand.  Just  so  in  the  military,  our  customer,  the  fellow  at 

2.  44CK  £^4  1^£  *“l*l  ^°1 

the  other  end  of  the  gun  determines  otr  structure.  If  the  opposing 

*«l«q  ^ia  *“14  “W-te  Slfe  3*1 

force  is  urmor  heavy,  we  add  anti-tank  weapons,  if  the  threat  is  high 

«W  "W-Ht1  cny*t  ¥■  ■■is  fl-  s)“1, 

performance  aircraft,  we  add  a system  such  as  the  Hawk. 

!t  i£lfc  ^=5- °!ife  ?£  *’1*11*  fr  Alt|cl. 

II.  PURPOSE 

* $ 

This  issue  will  focus  on  ongoing  thoughts  of  reorganizing  to  meet  the 

o-j-7]  $*\a\  q$°*H  ^ 

threat  of  the  future  und  how  this  may  be  applied  to  Army  aviation  in  the 


, 4140-144 °i!  4j*l£)  4-ko f,  -1)4  °|£j 

Combined*  Arms  ream. 


= 2.  $ 


HI.  DISCUSSION 

i.  a] 


A.  In  1976  our  Army  completed  an  assessment  ol  ujc  organizational 

/97o4°l!  U1  c!t^,s1  4o.  c Ijii-, 
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capabilities  and  limitations,  called  the  Aviation  Requirements  for  the 
Combat  Structure  of  the  Army  Study.  This  was  the  third  such  study, 

? H SH.  °]fe  ^3  M fj-f  t 

and  is  commonly  called  ARCS A III. 

ARCSAIII  oj  el-ji  u & cV 

B.  The  ARCSA  III  study  focused  on  the  Army  force  structure.  Force 

arcs  a hi  1 $-2£l  r c*i  ■?^0i]cl-  1 *•  ?J  CK 

structure  requirements  were  developed  to  maximize  the  contribui ion  of 

£ clft  *■  £1  ifl-fe,  M is°is-s  ->)“)■ 

Army  aviation  effectiveness  in  concert  with  the  other  members  of  the 

°1 £ *•  ul  & § 

Combined  Arms  Team  and  o minimize  additional  cost  when  possible.  The 

-!^  £ Mrt.  a.  jar,  ^.g.  j-gsis] 

resulting  aviation  force  structure  rules  reflect  an  indepth  analysis  of 

8?$l£,  &c<  ?*°5  ‘I?  i-i1  J&  £3*  WU 

the  previous  force  structures  and  the  needs  of  the  modern  Army  in  order 

£!£■“!,  i M °ls.fe  CH*1  t’rT  SJfe 

to  counter  the  threat  on  a mid-to-high-intensity  battlefield.  Efficiency 

-2ciW^  ^ £ £!  Mo>~  l+M*  ojc;r#  al- 


and standardization  are  inherent  in  the  rules  which  allow  commanders  the 


^,'T1  °\t  *r°te 

optimum  access,  control  and  utilization  of  aviation  assets. 

$2  1 °H  CH*MM  & -44.  *t>  t 

C.  The  ARCSA  IIT  study  analyzed  basically  three  different  time  frames 
ARCSA  III  , TCtl  T1-  oV£i  Vi -3,1  iL 

i.  relation  to  force  structure  requirements.  First,  the  EY  77  .orco 

3-.lj£.]  *\S.  ^ ^ 1 2J- *SH-.  Mi,  77 

structure  refers  to  the  force  that  existed  as  the  study  progressed. 

U a it  i=  . oil  «-}  '-I  a.  ^|-4  V-  cl'0:’  -4 '4  7io>  u 

T » l t V-  « 1 U T W '»  » I U.  ‘ u.  i ' U.  ^ ‘ 1 > 


Second,  the  HQDA  programmed  force  for  the  L980's  and  third  t ,n  ARCSA  ill 

'.9±Q$^'zqn  $ V-  c'i°il 
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approved  force  structure  which  refers  to  '.he  force  structure  recommended 
°P1  £ t]ty  TC1|  °‘,fe  ARCS  A III  °p0H/1 

by  the  ARCSA  III  study.—1 • 

¥e$**S  ??CU/ 

D.  ARCSA  III  placed  primary  emphasis  on  attack  helicopter  companies, 

tscsA  in  cf.^  ¥S.' 

combat  support  aviation  companies  (previously  known  as  assault  helicopter 

jit  s-an.  ),  s si'  i’i-’ig- 

company),  and  medium  helicopter  companies  (previously  known  as  assault 

g S °S1  g 2S  **  £<} 

support  helicopter  company).  All  other  aviation  units  have  been  thoroughly 

2.  fiJ&l  tH?  Vi,  ‘f)"7iuh 

evaluated  in  order  to  either  validate  their  need  or  make  reductions  when 

their  need  was  not  validated.  Attack  helicopter  units  were  increased 

cii  VV  £ 4-VPP1  ¥ ci!£  !pi*i 

significantly  to  add  anti-armor  capability  to  the  division.  Combat  support 

g t -*1 =b  S*  Ha?  g CH4  % ? :«1  g “(fc , 

aviation  companies  and  medium  helicopter  companies  were  stressed  to  place 

as.fi]  -r  c'!f  W *«■  £ V:  £4-*l$?S 

logistical  support  into  the  division  and  corps  where  needed  most  to  support 

*Q$  »r£Sj  Ji  *hJH.  °i'uii  ?#■=«  **£,  Ire 

a highly  mobile  force.  The  following  is  a list  of  aviation  units  in  order 

*=i|  M *)•  ^o|cK  «) 

of  priority  in  the  Army  Aviation  force  structure.  Considering  fiscal  and 

¥cti*  $$  & ^ 

manpower  constraints,  additions  to  the  force  should  begin  with  the  highest 


t,  cjjs.  u *Pi,  * (s.  e ^4.) 


v'-q-  q-o 
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priority  unit  requiring  additions;  deletions  (or  cutbicks)  should  begin 


fi“J  *<-4-  Mcf  tpi. 


with  units  lowest  on  this  list. 


- ■ (Lfc 


<fc 
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1.  Attack  helicopter  company 

iri  j n 

2.  Combat  support  aviation  company 

He?  s-s  s-c« 

3.  Medium  helicopter  company 

:«i  *‘i 

4.  Air  cavalry  troop 

*11*7]  £.  4 

yi  I i o o ‘ 

5.  Helicopter  ambu.1  xe  units 


cii 


6.  Other  aviation  units 

1 * "ti 

2/ 

7.  Non-aviation  units— 

"] 

E.  The  findings  of  ARCSA  III  were  based  on  our  worldwide  cominit- 

ARCSAlfl  Vi  2^*,  Bl^  C?  A!'l 

ments  and  the  potential  enemy  threat  in  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and 

-?-eK,  £*  2 °H°t  iWs!  3*1  ii 

Asia.  For  this  reason  the  organizational  structures  of  that  study  may 

^°1  °i,  °]  “Hg  °!!  I-  °i]  *1?  tW*l 

not  apply  to  the  ROK  but  should  provide  some  possible  thoughts  for 

z-'-l  fl  325 

future  aviation  organization. 

CH  s-g-°]  £ ^ °1  BK 

F.  Force  Structure 

1.  Concepts 

•’W 

a.  The  mission  of  all  efforts  in  structuring  ROKA  aviation  for  1982 

f a.  °\$£\  n*  ^ ni£|  ns~  °l  ** 

and  beyond  is  to  win  any  war  that  may  come.  This  is  done  by  ceveloping 

*3*1  Vl£  **  °W  s B!  * H *!£c,  # 


doctrine,  designing  organizations,  defining  operational  and  logistic 

°\t  iei£  £tt*u,  tj**m  ja-?  tft1  s1 

3/ 


requirements  for  combat  systems,  and  training  individuals.— 

“Wi,  ®)s?s  '‘Is1  -*-*1  2 *11*4-  2H. 


(1)  The  .importance  of  doctrine  in  this  process  is  that  doctrine  is 

£ “i*  f Ht  2-4*  £*H,  ^ ^44 


the  method  by  which  we  express  our  assessment  and  reassessment  of  the 

£ cli^V'W  ^44  *J?*M  u-ii£°]ct-.  * / 

A/ 


changing  nature  of  the  modern  battlef ield.- 


(2) 


In  our  Army  we  use  the  combat  developments  organization  as 

°1  Sri  CV\±,  44*1  jj*  *4  *4- S’  rl, 


the  means  to  research  past  combat  experience,  and  to  experiment  and 

4 4Hsl  4 4 4k  cm  Hfe.  41 4 

^ C\  y y U.  » I t>  » Li  I V-  I 1 1 ■ 


y*#.  y* 


s 


us 


Ha 

' o 


test  for  ways  to  provide  better  weapons,  organizations,  tactics  and 

el£*U  S)4.  £/ 

technique .— 


b.  The  force  structuring  process  begins  with  an  analysis  of  the 

s't,  atf  t?¥i 

various  missions  to  be  performed,  such  us:  close  combat;  fire  support; 

a*.  yviy,  q*i  $ s-i  4-i,8,  iv  3-s 

air  defense;  combat  support;  command  and  control;  reconnaissance;  and 
ol  u U 3 o,|^  U y g C),  £ ^4  °i?l£ 

communications.  This  analysis  must  identify  deficiencies  in  existing 

*j*i,  u M4ai  44^1,  Js  4£.  4- *144.  "’14* 

capabilities  and  opportunities  to  establish  new  capabilities.  At  the 

*r,4  ^°i  fjci.  °!4  f.40:,  ui,4  44,  *n;4 

same  time  studies,  tests  and  analyses  are  conducted  to  determine  the 

ala.iL  4i=.  i£Sj  o 44  44  £j4|  Hi.  4 

14  • Km  1 I U W*  1 y V>  U 1 1 U-  v. 
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requirements  and  priority  to  be  given  to  individual  systems  within 

*is  3 J'N  4 / 

the  force  structure.— 


c.  The  results  of  these  initial  analyses  and  studies  are  then  placed 

a.->|  ft  24-  24*  §SV  rctl  uti  44 

within  a framework  of  the  total  force  to  establish  the  optimum  mix 

srt«te,  ^ w it'  ft  *'#  ^*-s  4-s 

of  combat  systems  and  force  structure.— ^ 

1 / 

2.  Process.  Figure  1 illustrates  the  interrelation  of  structure  and 

42  , l*1  1£  $ 2 42444  4*4  2b14 

equipment  in  the  Force  Structuring  Process. 

jVi  JUS  m-'l’fl 

a.  Force  Structure  Assessment  includes  all  analyses  of  the  units, 
organizations,  and  equipment  of  the  current  and  programmed  force  structure 

2ul°fl  42  &2°1  A 24 4,  22 

to  determine  capabilities,  deficiencies,  and  imbalances.  Insights  obtained 

3 s a-38  jjmi  5)n.  °I4  ?S  ’M 

from  this  process  lead  to  recommendations  for  redirection  o:  the  programmed 

H&ft,  2424,  11  *1*  aH24  4-2  2*1 

force  structure  through  either  organizational  and  doctrinal  changes  and/or 

u ■*!,!)%  ^38  ?*■■“«  c!iv 

generation  of  new  equipment  requirements. 

42  444  °l&  44. 

b.  Force  Design  includes  both  the  development  of  individual  unit 

if.  cii  2 °i) ft , 44  * cl|  } i % 1 «!«]  424  » 

structures  and  doctrine  and  the  development  of  conceptual  forces  formed 

*22*.  22*12,  444*  2 222*1  44 
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to  meet  the  requirements  of  a specific  mission,  area  of  operation,  scenario 

zm\  *3- 

and/or  strategy. 


c.  Dynamic  Force  AnaJvsis  is  a force  effectiveness  evaluation  of 

C1-°W  ^cii  £$*  *'-§■ *i  °i, 

interacting,  mutually  supporting  organizations  and  weapon  systems.  This 

* n * cfi  S.3J-  $$°\*\.  °i 

process  evaluates  alternative,  mixes  of  systems  and  organizations  in  order 

W1  ^ci|^ 

to  optimize,  within  specified  resource  constraints,  total  force  effective- 

ness. 


d.  The  output  of  these  processes  will  be: 

°TO  £$0V\  ^CK 


(1)  Insights  into  the  working  relationships  between  various  combat 

H t]T  t]r  *i z]it  £W*)g 

systems  and  between  combat  and  support  organizations  on  the  battlefield. 

m $11  $$ 


(2)  An  evaluation  of  the  contribution  made  by  individual  weapon 

*’ipii  ? I *\}l„  1$,  t]<s,  *n  5?  PP vr 

systems,  training,  tactics,  logistics  support  systems,  and  organizations 
^^o,|  n]c\s, 

to  the  outcome  of  battle. 


(3)  Identification  of  the  most  effective  mix  of  combat  systems, 
CM]>>  u)  oje^loj:  i.  -7)- a.  ‘4  H Jf- 

with  associated  combat  and  combat  service  support,  available  under 

3 3*  2 **18?^  M ;^TAPri  $$  £*■ 

conditions  of  fiscal  and  mannower  constraints. 
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(4)  Identification  of  mater iel/system  characteristics  which  offer 

2^  °\$n 

opportunities  for  exploitation  of  identified  intersystem  supporting 

3 2 2?  £/ 


effects  and  enemy  weaknesses.— 


3.  Manpower  Analysis.  Manpower  requirements,  m addition  to  force 


effectiveness  considerations  are  part  of  all  Force  Structure  actions. 

£2?  i^l  2^°icr. 


The  development  and  acquisition  of  increasingly  sophisticated  materiel 

t t,£0!>!  S?c  2-2  *3  1?] 

systems,  as  well  as  new  doctrine  and  organizations  create,  at  times, 

*15  S,  £lr'IS?  ?=«  3*1 

requirements  for  additional  and/or  higher  skilled  personnel  in  both  combat 

°'p]  'HU  ^cl-. 

and  combat  support  elements.  In  many  cases  those  additional  personnel 

21sl2  ^ °! *1  2 

requirements  which  are  identified  as  being  essential  must  be  satisfied 
-r  22$  *22*]  SK2  22  CK 


through  personnel  space  reductions  in  other  units. 


G.  Tactical  Employment.  The  final  test  of  this  force  structuring 

°i£.  ^ tH  *-3  42°^*:  322. 


process  is  whether  the  unit  can  accomplish  its  mission.  In  the  case  of 

1 *ciit  Z]rz  4-W4-  2!^ur  Sr 2 

Army  Aviation  the  mission  — and  the  key  advantage  of  aviation  — is 
*U  s.j  23°l',li-2  ej  o|»i 

its  ability  to  provide  mobility  and  responsiveness.  Airmobile  forces 

•’If  $4  3 2 if  f3°IcK  3flf  ¥c«fc 

provide  the  commander  with  a fast-reaction  force  during  times  of 

?^)2V  *r°2i£  C\X  23  2 *53*8  £ch 


5~»f-  - fMA 


minimum  warning.  They  can  perform  in  a variety  of  missions,  both  in 
°1  £L  & *4<M  2*$  2*}  <-lo.il  olcj- 

I M v.  O * j*  O ’>  O 1 T O n>«  1 O « • 

defense  and  offense.  In  ali  cases  they  provide  the  following  tactical 
pj=  Ti&ofl  o|ol  ole  c cW  jj-  i}.o  $1 H £. 

•x*^  0*  T 'I  M 1 ' V3  » H V_  u.  W O ' A U ^ 

advantages  to  the  commander. 

ecr- 

1 Exploit  Mobility.  Because  helicopters  have  a marked  mobility 

I O *«•  U ‘ W 'O  v.  U U l I L 1 O » I M 

differential  our  other  members  of  the  combined  arms  team  thev  provide 
u1«H  ccejtl  iL?r^  2)fc  £1#, 

the  means  to  apply  heavy,  decisive  combat  power  swiftly. 

iVH^ha..  Ha.  ^14*1  4.  cVs.  **2  5)  e:- 

^ —j'  | * J ^ o V-  V—  T 1 ^ V—  I » ~1  o 1 I V_  >C  • AV  !• 

2.  Mass  forces.  Airmobile  units  assist  the  ground  commander  in 

achieving  the  principle  of  mass  by  rapidly  moving  combat  power,  by 

concentrating  maneuver  forces  and  firepower,  and  by  rapid  combat 
*1  £ ^1^CU 

service  support  to  gain  an  advantage  over  the  enemy. 

3.  Exploit  Surprise  and  Firepower.  With  this  high  mobility  and 

1 £ “i  tjfi^  cw  °!iAi^ 

capability  to  operate  into  and  out  of  forward  locations,  helicopters 

can  strike  the  enemy  when  and  wheie  he  is  unprepared  using  both  area 
£/j°!j  ^4.0fAj£  x|fi  zy  ojej.. 

and  point  target  fires.  They  can  observe  and  adjust  artillery  fires, 

*fp]£  a.??* 

disperse  mines  and  position  artillery  and  antitank  teams. 

Zh-°\,  ciy*r^|  ti.  s! «=h 
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weaknesses  in  order  to  achieve  the  optimum  mix  of  personnel  ur.d 

nn  33°$ 3233 

equipment.  After  this  planning  is  completed  the  final  test  of  the 

VI0?  nch  •3|^°:  a-s.33,  4-ciii.^u-H 

force  structuring  process  is  the  tactical  employment  of  the  unit.  The 

Vi  3 3$  x cm-i  3 s-  3 °l*-0!ch  3*1*1  3 Vi 

next  issue  paper  on  Equipment  and  Facilities  will  discuss  other  aspects 

^3  £ W ^cii  *3  ^3*1  cr^3°i 

of  the  force  structuring  process. 

23  45i  3CK 

IV.  CONCLUSIONS 


To  be  determined  by  participants  in  the  Management  Workshop. 
& sj  -M.S.  4 t»a|  op 

U.  I ri  1 l_  O "1  I I > I I >_  1 * 

Conclusions  should  be  based  upon  the  working  presentation  ana 

dv_v-  e ~ s «*  o 1 1 e “ i a ^ 1 1 <-  •* 

discussion. 

V . RECOMMENDATIONS 


To  be  determined  by  partipants  in  the  Management  Workshop. 

V13t3  333 3 ?3*30’f  jcr« 

Recommendations  should  support  the  conclusions. 

Vife  nJb I £33  ^°f  3CK 
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ISSUE:  EQUIPMENT  AND  FACILITIES  - 79  VS  82, 

o.  4-  ^ 2}-  A]  4 - 79  M cij  32  H 

I.  INTRODUCTION 


Historically  our  country  has  found  itself  unaware  and  unprepared 
O}  A\-^  Off  a =’;  nj  n O D;T  Oj  i-Bi  5)  ^ 4 'Mi  fiU  xlj 

when  wars  involving  us  have  broken  out.  We  have  always  depended  on 

°H  i^z  z ^aii  sisi31!  ^nxi  ?sH^oar 

naving  a period  of  time  to  get  started  at  the  war  effort.—^  This  time, 

*>]  3.  2 4 ui  £.  «fl  ‘4  4 42.  tfU  21  ^ CK 

however,  has  been  costly  and  inefficient.  Our  build  up  of  the  Army 

25W,  CP1-|  £ “tei-sMsH. 

Aviation  training  base  at  the  start  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  was  filled 

|J43  ->iH  4Ai  °lj  21  4|-  |^c  " r ^ o^lr^1  °! 

with  mistakes  and  waste.  This  ineff ectivness  was  based  on  a lack  of 

an.  °m?£  “iss-g,  ij-’fni 

planning  and  development  of  objectives. 

-7JOJ 

II.  PURPOSE 

h. 

n 

In  this  issue  we  hope  to  assist  you  in  the  planning  for  your  growth  in 

a o’  *.?■  o;'  /.-I  o e]  u o 3;  oi  AijnW-  2)’ 4 4 '3  2 c!:  f 
£ — 1 i,  i;  i T I C>  T I “1  0 ‘-j  1 *1  ■n  I oaa  ‘‘-1- 

equipment  and  facilities  by  sharing  our  thoughts  and  past  experiences. 

n°i  ^ $$  ^ y#  i*n*\  4=k 

III.  DISCUSSION 


A.  Equipment  - 79  vs  82 
x’ruj  - 794  cii  32  H 

Basically  we  already  know  what  ycur  equipment  will  be  in  1982  - or  at 

7932  '£}B\  Yr 

least  what  the  aircraft  will  be.  The  large  growth  in  the  rotary  wing 

3*1  If!  4 2.  nj  Vf  |]  ^onva  Ojn]  0^2  ojcj-,  SJ  *j  o]  42^ 


fleet  has  already  been  discussed  in  terms  of  the  Combined  Anw>  Team  and 

Mi  33 1 *t?  3 S3  ^ S'+5t  *13  vi  VI 

Combat  Service  Support.  It  is  important  to  include  aLl  of  the  other 

,0  Ui  -Muv  o]  cl-  II  C.'  -jj  u o f'  n oj  e u c x\  u'  y -4  -;]  o;' 

>8  o'  v_  I **  ■ * T *i  I a.  it  l J-  **  i_  -1-  >_  o 1 fa  ’•  i 1 

equipment  of  the  unit  in  your  planning.  When  we  arrived  in  Vietnam  we 

1$  All,cic  2>°!  SS.'W-  1$%*^  * v\ b 

found  that  we  had  the  aircraft  to  do  our  mission,  but  not  the  facilities 

3<r  K«°I!  32?  ??1  It  ass  3VN  -°H  -is 

in  which  to  repair  them  or  the  equipment  to  repair  them.  Subsequently, 

3 “i  ? ??■’]■  aav  -i  3 if  "i  yj-'iife 

Army  Aviation  gained  the  reputation  of  continuing  to  operate  despite 

"I  ui  $ ’’H  o o « c!^  3 21  cl* 

these  shortages.  Though  commendable  for  it's  intent,  this  type  of  planning 

U1'X  ]*V  ajjifc  t 21- 4,  1 

and  operation  was  foolhardy  on  our  part.  Why,  because  without  the  proper 

S-2.?  :X]3-1  &°i!b  *iuW> 

support  continued  operations  in  an  intense  conflict  are  not  possible. 

oj  o|  u *1  oj  «V  y]  c 0)1*1  *»|]£  *1  o]  *j.  :<.)  **  ••'  u Y;  e «.  Y x;'u  o]  cj- 

ul  I C » I «a  *.  u T ‘i  ■ ‘I  -i  -i  \J  -i  u v_  t?  1 o ‘ 1 'C  ' '• 

Thus  when  preparing  for  the  growth  of  ROKA  aviation  from  1979  to  1982 

to  i 979  v-j  u ej  it'ijj  M 77|  *j  fj.p  on  t'j- 2 o]  2-aj.c 

x.  -1-  > / / 7 7 v__*  T l « ' ^ •-  u.  I I V-  C o o ‘-loa 

it  is  critical  that  ail  of  the  equipment  of  the  unit  bo  examined  to 

%%A\±  ^ rcit'7l  2 ft  *1 2 21b  " b o'-u.ir  3 J ”1  °!- 

determine  what  will  be  needed. 

J-I.l  2]  °i  $£‘icl. 

1.  Specifically,  what  tvpes  of  equipment  must  be  considered: 

4 '1,  °i  1 a:;Ai  2 B1  r,'i °\  $ ^“i^b  ^ 3 J’e  21  °!  Slcl. 

a.  Mechanics  tools 

3 VI 

b.  Organ  ir.utio  nal  tools  necessary  to  per.  arm  daily  maintenance. 

oj  oj  ?.)  uj  a.  *jj  oj'  xxj  a v>4  «»  »•  «=  2 1 
in  <3  o 1 ‘ o 1 a ■“*  u v-  o 1 'o' 

c.  Special  tools 

S*  1-* 
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d.  Ground  Support  Equipment  such  as  Auxiliary  Power  Units. 

V ? 5.  x[.  ul  q]  n\o  xi  4 xjoj  xj.  u| 

e.  Refueling  Equipment 

2.  £ ;4  U1 

ti  *i  o 1 

f.  Fire  and  Crash  Rescue 

<1  o]  /•!  ~i  x “1- 

g.  Armament  Repair 

^ S1  ^ 

h.  Ammunition  Transportation 

«V  0>  A i. 

U 1 O 


2.  All  of  this  equiptent  refers  to  aircraft  operations.  It  should 

“1  af  3-e  ?“lfc  I'f-'hjjl  S?°I]  JXsjb  3l“M. 

not  be  forgotten  that  the  unit  must  move  and  communicate  as  weLl  as 

I?,  ¥- °1|I  *ii °>nz,  2 ArAi£ 

shoot.  Grov'il’h  in  aviation  therefore  means  the  requirement  to  move 

'pm,  “13^  ?n*ut»3 

much  larger  quantities  of  spare  parts,  and  fuel,  than  were  ever  con- 

4 4 °i'w]  $1  4.  » 2>  °1  a £ °1  £.  *ij  4 2 * '4 

ooo“  1 o 1 1 u>  a A u.  • • 

sidered  before.  Development  of  Table  of  Organization  and  Equipment 
rfx:;  ,q.u)K  -hIu.a)  o’  n x'o  «;j  oi  -s(.c)- 

must  consider  this  requirement.  As  a planning  objective,  equipment 

1*  3,£V  d ?*l  ?*5?s  »*?***  i'll  “PM 

managers  will  need  to  determine  where  and  how  che  type  unit  expects 

Vl*v  m 1 u;v?-  * o'1^  °is:  o,ul Yr 

to  be  deployed  and  then  what  equipment  will  be  necessary  for  it  to 

susrrtl  S3  ,<°f  S'N  “It  iW*  us# 

accomplish  its  mission.  This  must  be  done  in  the  light  of  the  need 
2]c^  (MV\  slVIl  ^A!  A1AI<';.°1-  $c\. 
to  maintain  maxirum  organic  mobility. 


a.  Mobility  planning  oust  1 no  Lucie  requ  irements  tor:  personnel, 
•7]k.  ■>!  31  CY  1*  c!-l  2} 

weight  and  cube  of  both  TOK  and  non-TOK  oar go , and  common  Issue  items 

3g,  3*;  ?"I2  t “l  Ms*  f“i,  s' 

2/ 

of  supply  such  as  tents,  and  mess  equipment.--  For  av  mt  ion  units  the 
*!  ”}  3J-  *1  X u‘,  9}  Tfi  2 'i  1/  ‘4  2 i;  i-  i ?• , V-  v:’i  °l  % 

capability  to  move  the  unit,  will  include  those  vehicles  dedicated  to 

* 3 , ? v »l  g °t  3 i 3 ■*: t t,  v “Si  * ??  I :? 

support  the  mission,  and  the  unit's  aircraft.—^  An  ..doitional  require- 

i!  fll  A|  •-);  oV  Hfct  3/  ~i  c*;  l r-  u i.  a},  o;  .j_  - «?;.  A A 

J_  cr  | i I yj  l«  •>/  I J-  A.  > 7 ‘l  l_  -1  l CT  v «o  ' o 

ment  exists  to  plan  for  the  transportation  ol  the  unit's  basic  load 

X SJ  r:  a .-•]  o|  cj  o|  n\'  J o $r  a]  \V  --  ^ o>|  . ' i] 

. ^ -U  \ XJ  ,•  . * V-  ' * ‘1  tl  V-  O * •*-  V-  1 1 

4*  / 

of  ammunition.—  To  finalize  and  confirm  this  planning,  unit  loading 


v- u!i  % n n1  vi  $c\- 


>/  '5(  — *i.  '*l! 

. „ ...  _ ' ‘ 1 i»  o 1 

plans  should  be  prepared.--  This  will  Identify  any  shortfalls 
cj-2.  *1  ££  £'|fc  °i l°i $ r*  K1  ^ ;■  T 1 S!ci. 

requiring  support  from  another  unit. 


b.  Communications  equipment  must  also  he  planiux  to  provide 
If  ujj  o|n.  .'<]  *i  o|  ol  a;j  n\  o rj.  -0  - -1-2  ,.-<1 

adequate  minimum  essential  communications  equipment  1 or  command  and 

c;|^  U,w-°i  r J 

control  of  the  unit,  mission. In  addition  to  radios  this  planning 
oIsh'u)  o a!  -i  i|  u o’r  c:  v||  u).  a}  n\  uj  ,0  v'  <■]  u|  o] 

V_r  I»  *y  o v_  A.  yj  1 -1  Cl  1 A V_  I o 1 * o 1 

should  include  antennas,  speech  security  devices,  generators  and 

& ^ 2^  l-M  °1  °f;  I^i. 

telephone  equipment. 


B.  Fixed  Wing  Hole. 

•7  H o)  t 1-  7.  °\«} 

•*-  o -1  o o 1 * -i  * 

Some  specific  thought  must  bo  given  to  the  role  ot  vour  t ixod  wing 

■>X<>\  1 *'i  a';  oi-J-o  c.  iv-J.  oiooj 

o i o o 1 ’ o * n c:  v_  **“  ‘ 1 
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aircraft  in  the  future.  These  aircraft  still  offer  a valuable  asset 


«jj  oj  tlcj-T  uJ  4 cji  3j  T|.o  c T^j 

i I y * **-  o v-  * * • a o o 'u,  * vj  * fc»  l.  * * ' 

for  two  principal  reasons:  one,  they  are  less  complex  to  operate  and 

°KM  °\*)i  3Vlcr.  jjife  £-:W°r 

less  expensive  to  maintain  and  operate;  and  two,  they  offer  extended 

*1*12.  S-’!"!  g«*r  ig-3  s iisfi,  l“.  'IS  SI53  '’I °f *i 

flight  time  not  available  with  rotary  wing  aircraft.  Fixed  wing  aircraft 
ti  o)fc  i|  u)  *)|a}  n\o]  -jf-usjcl  2 xi  °1  ^ 2 ’,i  — 4 Sj  4:.4 

will  not  be  able  to  operate  close  to  the  F i'll  A because  of  the  air  defense 
<u  of  ( 4 >4  4 if  *•  2)  4-4  4 4 4 4.  UK 

threat,  but  to  the  rear  they  offer  inexpensive  and  rapid  courier  service 

* uj.*|  oj  cm’a]  t.  u|  e]  2 * 4 oj  u oj  i]  o'  o i a]  4.  -rj.  a)  v\ 

with  fewer  refueling  stops.  Additionally,  the  fixed  wing  aircraft  offer 

3*s  JK  * ? i>  * 3 'I-  £?  2?  3 1 S ■>  *i  ? - A!  ? 

excellent  opportunities  to  perform  such  missions  as  rear  area  security 
t ol  4 4,  -i]  w - '4  jo  S.  4 *1  oi  i 7 «1  4 4 2 >2 

O L-  * O O o “1  V_  ^ ’O  1 “1  O JK  O C3  V— 

and  reconnaissance  because  of  their  capability  to  remain  in  i light  for 
o)  o.  4 *11  oj  4 ->\  o]  ci  t 4 °1  '4  2 4 ■»[  °i  4 4 4 SL 

three  or  four  hours.  In  this  role  they  relieve  helicopter  assets  for  use 

<4  ol  A CU4o  2 *'m]£  4 *4  2 •*}  oju.  oj  a;  -4  Aj  ij  a oj  uj 

^ I i o b \,u.  'a'  * v 1 

near  the  front.  An  inherent  disadvantage  of  the  fixed  wing  fleet  is  the 
2 a!2  4 44  2 4 *321,  42^oj 

present  age  and  maintenance  costs  that  will  increase  a:  the  aircraft  ago 

* 2 °i  g -’igi  °ii  xin  i '7i-^  o^i  u]§°]ui. 

also  increases.  In  terms  of  management,  this  portion  of  the  aircraft 

-j).  al  o;  Oi'A-j  u x|  o)c  ?}.  1 1i  £ A o oj.  2)  -4  X 4 '4°! 

£ it  b 1 a '■>  ij  00  I a a.  av.  0'  -M  u o'  I O 

inventory  offers  an  asset  to  be  properly  balanced  in  the  requirements  and 
% * 4 '4  2 ->l  £ » <4  «=i  < © H 4 4 4;  i °!  4 ^ 2'  *1  * 1 4 
to  be  used  to  release  rotary  wing  aircralt  for  more  criti  al  roles. 

ul'^l 

C.  Aircr  ift  Survivabil  . tv  Fcpiipmcnt  (ASK). 

4 2 i\  £ 4 u!  ( 
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1.  This  a r ea  has  not  boon  addressed  before  but  nous  require  eon- 

°]  2i“uh  ,?rl1 

sid oration  as  a part  oi  management.  The  reason  is  that  unless  aircraft 

21^‘t  3*1*  3,  “18  b,  ; Jij 

and  crews  are  prepared  to  meet  the  expected  threat  from  sophisticated 

cii 2 ni  i * °i $ ^ °i;  c,ui  *m  j.  z * i 

anti-aircraft  weapons  they  will  not  surv.ee  the  first  engagement.  Thus, 

40).  j-v*,  j-4-,1  °l>=|.  21,  a-"l*g  *133 

managers  must  analyse  the  threat  and  determine  what  equipment  is  needed 

u Aj  -3).  ~I  oj  x)  ,K_  b oj  4,  u]  «]o  «j.oj  o|  x)  4..  =8  o 

and  what  training  given  to  pilots. 

a a-  aI  oti  nf-  a)  a]  ol  c)  e n)  e afc).*).xj  o|.  o_  «j  oj-^c 
ju  q'  I *1  *»  cj  * * * » v-  * a u.  u.  * » u>  v-  io 

2.  Four  areas  have  been  identified  as  significant  in  discussing 

of  £ « A]  5]  V cjg  2f  & °1'  Hjf  °i  1 °:;Ai  5 1 *i 

ASE.  They  arc:  signature  ■ duet  ion,  crew  warning,  active  and  passive 

H-c]-.  a,  ”AU  Hit  °1  ”(  c 5*  o l' *i  o;.uritvi  'A1 

countermeasures  and  vulnerability  reduction. 

ol  A e.  oj  H V H 2 ul  H C,,12  *«  u)  *1  H;H  ">r£  °]  u], 

a'  x.  1 o T o » -in  A in  'on  a ‘ n u u*1-  1 '• 

a.  Signature  Reduction.  For  the  enemy  to  kill  the  aircraft  on 

”A]-2Hj4°l  " 4 Hi,  3 °1  ‘hr2!  o1'^  3 V 

the  battlefield  he  must  first  detect  this  aircraft  inrough  visual  or 

’iums  li1  °!g  I £ *?ifc  Cf'l  ?38  Mi 

electronic  means.  To  deny  tne  enemy  this  opportunity,  it  is  necessary 
ne|,  Hon  o|oj  1|S1£  £ *;i  4 *l  h-1 

to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  aircraft  signature  which  allows  detection  and 

H;<]  2]-  g a H h “|  2]  £ i h:  *]  t -'!  " A|  2.  h: 4 °i  ” | ,?•  i AI  •'  i Yt  H 

eventual  destruction.  The  specific  areas  which  must  oe  suppressed  are: 

"ci?  $z  n a*i.  t “t  n°iy  " s g *i»  a 

infrared  (IK)  signature,  aircrali  body,  and  ho:  metal  areas,  solar 

H2|H(  ) "AM  4,4°!”,  - “■  4 £ , aj  n 

glint,  radar  cross  section  and  visibility.—^ 

un  hai,  h,°ih  a;x 
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b.  O'ew  Warning.  Critical  to  survivability  on  the  battlefield  is 
a o oj  i ti  *\  e a|  oj  cn’Ai  a;P  #1u  c-  oi  o’  ..  o sj.  ni  o 

for  the  crew  to  know  when  the  enemy  has  detected  its  aircraft.  For 

a)  o'<  Oil  *1  1 l\  O Gj-A]  -3[  A;  A|  O A U O-  ol  otu  o|  o'  a' 

I { o o i*  u V—  I g jj  o*  u.  * • 2 1 * 

once  the  enemy  has  detected  the  aircraft,  destruction  is  eminent  unless 
ol  cl  Aj  Oi  o)  i -I1  £ Sf-Al  ';>}  T"  £ p o’  o'  u;'  .1  o uj.  A x‘  _ *1  *lx]  ole 

a v_r  -j  i I C 1 g u 1 1 ‘‘  ^ e > < '•  e o -1-  • e ^ ' ' u/  e e 

action  is  taken  to  prevent  it.  To  meet  this  critical  need,  a crew 

-Mia  §.»*o,=h  <»i -i ^ £ % E:;°!c{-  ?vi 

warning  devices  are  now  available  to  alert  for  radar  directed  weapons 

a.  a}aIo»’  Tj«*|;a.u  A u Oj  Tj  u x|.  a;  pi  si  a . 

T I 'i  *5T  'i  o ' < v-  o^v.  o **■*  o * 1 * 


systems. 

O*  cl 
aA  I. 

c.  Countermeasures.  To  increase  the  survivability  of  aircraft  on 
ono  *'»  *1  *1  °i  2 t £j  ~i\±.  -M  £ i c,,  *i  r(|  '’] 

the  battlefield  a variety  of  countermeasures  must  be  employed  to  degrade 
oPjj^k  *Pj,  *>a  *H  c 2^-i,o)  . 2fi  ^ °1 

“H  * I } "lO  «o  *1  tJ  O ■ 1 ”J  1 1 o * 1 » 3 3 

the  effectiveness  of  enemy  anti-aircraft  systems.  L)ue  to  the  variety 

*•!*;  syr  n *13*1*  <-£  *3  ? « 

of  threat  weapons  acquisition,  tracking  and  guidance  methods  employed,  the 
ului  .of  op;  a ;<i  ;]■■;  !'•  o>’a'  a!  £ *;  t_  c j>  *Q  a]  s a'  5j  <*  a’ 

countermeasures  applied  to  specific  aircraft  must  be  best  suited  to  the 
A a *1  -H’  c'  e A-,  Ol  0]  Xf  Tl’  Oj,  nj  A\  Aj  v 1 H -7j  O]  O]  Oi  Cl 

-L.  K t ^ ti  ■ • « 1 o ntJX-  ^ 1 1 1 V-  1 

threat  systems  encountered  on  the  battlefield.  Countermeasures  must  also 

1$  S§  io4  c v t c C'. 

be  used  to  complement  the  signature  reduction  and  crow  warning  measures 

"*1.1  Hi*  op*  31  12y  ^Cc'i  °i  !■  ^ °i  °*  u!c!- 

used  to  best  defe<it  the  threat.  Tlie  active  and  passive  countermeasures 

°i si  jg  2K  «(•%  3:<i  *••  at  ? i4 

in  development  which  will  accomplish  this  task  are:  infrared  jammers, 

o o *|o  s «)  c>o  7l  -?)  O’  O]  cl-  A’  9!  a;  Hi -S'’ 

o’  ^ J-  • *U*^UV-A  “ ! • v-  o 

radar  jammers , radar  decoy  dispensing  systems  and  111  missile  decov 
ev  oi  cl  ui*i.-  cro'cl  u o'  a-’ a'  ;<{.*'  nj  a’  o_  aJ  *'  u tj  P.  “j  A)  $i  a- 
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accomplished  for  the  growth  of  the  Combat  Service  Support  facilities. 

*-aj 

The  large  increase  in  rotary  wing  aircraft  will  mean  a significant 

5]  ^ o]  *V2  f o)  c:j  £ f-k , 5.  — 4-  2-  SI  ^ «]  S.  «=j  oj*  *r 

increase  in  the  stockage  of  repair  parts,  at  all  levels  of  maintenance. 

<M  I If 

This  will  require  enlarged  facilities  with  greatly  Increased  capability 

o]  a}  el  aIa)  o u a n o a)  a!  v)  1 o]  0.  Aj-ofuilo  a c S.  1;  »V 1 
I Ic.  la1  C » v * ET  t"  l0r  1?  / I O 1-r  '•L 

to  store  the  parts,  find  them,  record  their  use,  reorder  replacements, 

u x a o aH  X *l  o]  e cl-o  a a o <?  o|  c a’  =?]  □!  *1  up  n u t-  oj  ot  o]  c 

J.  JJJ  'I  o ‘ I I i £7  la  T C — J-  I o’  IbV  J '<  « a-  o -I  I 'A  c 

and  move  them  to  the  next  level.  This  growth  then  includes  not  only  the 

A\$i  2!ci.  clf , 

physical  facilities,  but  the  trained  personnel  and  the  vehicles  and 
w s)  H ^ a]  ^ « av  0}  ej  e]  a b)  5]  0$ 1 2|-  *\et  *fl  f f «1  o *V 

ether  handling  equipment  needed.  An  additional  factor  is  the  location 

?cl.  cf  a . °1  *1  f Ai^  3*1 

of  these  facilities.  Careful  consideration  must  be  given  to  that 

n Wio;  u}  o]  a]  A)  :<)  oil  o]  oj  a!  At  1 n}-  2 S.  2 ' ruVji  ? k M 
c 'I  1 I*  •’H  I u o (l  I 1>  ‘ij-  loo  =1  u 0 0.  -0”  1 

location  in  relation  to  where  its  stock  comes  from  - the  aerial  port 

o u i\  a]  j_  b]  7 a.  i uVui  2.  = ? °V2  °]  a *Vk  tJ  f f -ii;4  '=  k 

or  sea  port,  and  where  it  is  going  - the  road  network,  availaoiLity  of 

*«h]  *Va.*V6!  fa  Vf,  2 c";  2 f 3 3-  4 s.  a *14*] 

a 1 -1  *1  o ' ' o v_  1 > ,a-  1 ^ • u.  o > v_  o 1 

9/ 

an  airfield  or  helipad  and  compartmentation  of  the  country.—  Current 

2®1  *H  f c}.  9/  2*ii  3*1  If  ;<‘i  ? 

locations  should  be  reevaluated  to  determine  if  they  suit  the  future  threat 

?1*i  v?  <131 11?  4-  at  333  <11  21.  112  3*:  IH  #1 

and  are  vulnerable  to  easy  attack  or  isolation.— ; 

2vHuh  21?  f "i.  ^Z- 

E.  Summary. 

\ o 


To  summarize  this  analysis,  planning  for  ROKA  aircraft 
o]A Va  o o',.  *j,  9.  ej.oi  on  -•}.  2 ij  »i'  S'  - 1 

>oa  -i  'x-'  oo  1 • 'v.  '-iv_ 
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well  advanced,  and  the  same  in  depth  thought  must  be  given  to  the  other 

||t], 

equipment  of  the  unit.  This  planning  must  also  induce  the  mobility 

n°}  $Kl  E?  £ ^ II i- 

requirements  of  the  unit  and  communications  needs.  ROKA  retains 

t,  i scn  m ?*;  23? 

valuable  fixed  wing  aircraft  assets  and  their  role  m future  warfare 

KJ-BH  ^2^ 

must  be  determined.  The  importance  of,  and  need  for,  aircraft  sur- 

2^3  — si2)  IS" 

vivability  equipment  and  training  must  also  be  considered.  Finally, 

§2.$$  °]51  2 ®i  °}  ?jc  i- 

the  most  efficient  use  of  training  and  combat  support  facilities  must 

°!§sl-h  r 

be  considered. 

IW Is 

IV.  CONCLUSIONS 

i 5. 

e u. 

To  be  determined  by  participants  in  the  Management  Workshop. 

£3i  £y°r  ^2  3H]  *^°!  Hjejof  2 CK 

Conclusions  should  be  based  upon  the  working  presentation  and 

2b£>  a1  t 2?^  * ^ 2^2.^  S3H°r  !i-cK 

discussion. 


V.  RECOMMENDATIONS 
^o|  a^J. 

To  be  determined  by  participants  in  the  Management  Workshop. 

$ E1  £1  °r  2 1 ? °?  2 A]“2  °i  ui| ®i  ^ ? ci. 

Recommendations  should  support  the  conclusions, 
i 2}  Aj-*}.0  ii.o  nj  uj.  *|  «j!o]:  ^1-cj- 

* • c v-  a a ago  1 1 1 
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ISSUE:  TOTAL  SYSTEMS  INTEGRATION. 
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*i  H ± Eil  f. 

C * u 1 1 a o d 

I , INTRODUCTION 

7.  Ai  s. 

Total  Systems  Integration,  as  a management  tool,  is  a new  concept. - 
■8Ve}-ol  2>5|  = 0.  b M *i-*T  S.  '12.  *1*  o > «-|  o|  u|  bJ. 

Previously,  organizations  have  bought  new  equipment,  ..ntroduced  a new 

T c:ig-  °I  t]  aropd  °5'.  “Mfe 

product,  or  in  the  case  of  the  Army,  fielded  new  equipment  without  a 

%*\i  t]  o^ii  £-°i. 

full  understanding  of  the  impact  it  would  have  on  truining,  logistics 

ai  no  o a 0}  n x i\.  a t oj  a;  a ■„  a]  x'r  a;  e a!  ;C  u uj  «;) 

J-  C '-B-  5"  a.  h *i  « j_  j-  ur  -of  c — i 0 T C v,1  o 1 5T  m «_  1 ' 1 

and  funding.  This  lack  of  a total  view  has  led  to  numerous  failures. 

asM"!.  °i?g  s'Sjush^ 

We  in  the  Armed  Services  now  recognize  the  need  for  a coordinated  effort 

^ °m  2lb  *s:h  °i^:  °1S  i^°l  S'- Ml  MM  M zMi2! 

in  deciding  what  kind  of  item  it  is  that  we  need,  and  then  how  best  to 

^o^i2)-  j.  =|*j-o|,  *1^,  £MV1,  Z]$\*  i>  ^BiZ  ^ 5 ^ - il  c 

2/ 

design  it,  build  it,  field  it,  man  it,  and  ultimately  replace  it.— 
c>e  1 o e c;.A]«Vv_  *j  M oj  ui  a]  a--  c>;  ej.  r.l  o a|  a to.  cj. -j  o)  o uj  c|- 

| ^ ^ *“  V - 'I  I | ^ | ^ I Q ^ **  't  ^ g Q p I A . 1 I * 

II.  PURPOSE 

77.  *1 

This  issue  wil‘  discuss  the  total  systems  integration  approach  to 

o]  n xf  U A]  A,”  a]  A u;|  ± *|.  7>  B|  <4Bj  2>  Oj  i'r  o •>  x)  ol  a]  o a’  a] 

» • L-  V—  * \3  Otil—  • O d • * ‘ Vi  V.  LI  • "1  O ‘ 

management  and  possible  benefits  to  be  derived  from  application  of  its 

3°i?  $ Ml  MM- 

principles. 


III.  DISCUSSION 

111.  1 h 


l-*i8 


a iitoaiiittt  iiafeii 


XaC’i  Ox*'..-  v ! 


A 

S’ 


The  focus  of  total  system  management  is  that  tomorrow’s  tactical 

2*ij  Al±£l  3r5'!^  T "Wig  *! n]  U|^  - 

concept  for  fielding  a weapon  system  will  clearly  include  hardware, 

r 1 x!£  "I  t]i  £ It  £3*1  -u^c!cc-i  SfHt. 

support,  and  crew  requirements.— ^ Further,  that  it  will  all  be  available 

s ? °H  t t i»  3 Vi  S^b  2.  & 3 °i  t$  J ;?  °i  *te 

when  the  system  is  fielded.  The  result  of  total  system  management  will 

3SiS°N  3*i  A|i?i  *N?s|  3V£rl  *,01  SH'l’. 

mean  maximum  combat  effectiveness  - That  all  of  the  considerations  required 

a , ^ f 1 $ c!i|  t i 2j-oj  ^ *\1  % *rfc  i 

to  make  a system  effective  in  the  field  with  troops  will  be  ready. 

2. 1 Sj  2 *1 1 «f- 1 £ U1 5J  tfe  2'  u1  H C|‘ 

A.  Reasons  that  have  lead  to  the  development  of  the  totax  systems 

t ^ *8  ^ Z]  °\Zt  ci'l  ^ ?§  H CK 

concept  are: 

1.  First,  equipment  has  become  more  complex,  it  is  more  costly 

1.  3%  $*\t  CU  ^2*^2,  CU  3M 

to  build  and  operate  and  more  difficult  to  operate.  Because  it  is  more 

±m°\  g£*K5.  CU  2ZrSx-'.cl  2 ’’N 

costly  to  operate  and  more  complex,  better  training  techniques  are 

fa  xl  a!  tel]  D Oil  C.  o * e *1  TO  t|  x o’  o 1 c u Tj  o|  v_!  c}- 
tcio  '!  ■ ^ 3’3'v.  -u-'“T  '3T  1 ^ T n l ^ ti  1 ■* 

required.  We  must  have  better  logistics  to  support  it;  3nd  because 

r1] *1  g *P1  3 | §•  !v  £ <r  J 2 ft  *< °r  f h, 

the  costs  continue  to  go  up,  we  must  become  more  efficient  in  training 

$$  Z^\b  M-  $£*\l  3--I  i*  21  2* “1  °S  2°^ 

and  maintaining.  This  is  difficult  to  achieve.— ^ 

ci£  *rbc>  2 3 "Pi ^ csJ  *fuci- 

2.  Second,  Che  materiel  acquisition  cycle  is  too  long,  if  we  truly 
> U in;  o \]  c c.  t’  n\ 


IZ  X. 

S’  '•* 


O V.  x]  C -)}  u)  U ,sr  Y 0>  rj  Cr 

* 1 n1  n T i : ■ T 0r  1 u'  i >♦ 


O S'.  TV 
r i i 


3*  1 n'  i 1 ■ ‘ 11  o 

want  total  system  development,  then  shortening  Che  cycle  is  vxtal. 

x)  x]  a =jj  u}.x]o  oj  -sfcVui  x t' s u'ri  >’ °i 

2 '■  I“d'  b vb  tl  'I  i ' iT  ^ * u a 1 2T  ^ e 1 • 
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3.  Third  are  recent  lessons  learned.  After  the  October  1973  War 

3.  11  iSS^u  7975  Jj  ioSi  £ | 

in  the  Middle  East  our  Armor  School  studied  the  lessons  of  that  combat 
ol  * o.s!  n\  nV  n •-  #'  -Hi.  * h oj  i o;  c f 23  2 4.  2. 

5/ 

in  the  Total  Tank  System  b'.udy.—  That  study  found  that  tanks  in  the 
o!  D.  3i]o.  ui  nj-  o;  o)  2 “ 2 4?  2)  — ®H-L  — 0 k’r  "’Vi  "5r 

inventory  were  not  always  available.  The  crews  were  not  trained. 

2£  “Wife  H ‘l.  #*£3  2S°:  2s! °t  SSS'r. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  the  personnel  limiteG  their  capability 

. 6/ 

to  detect  targets.— 

B.  An  example  of  the  factors  and  considerations  of  Total  Systems 

4.  3 *1}  Ai  - o’*  % ° ± I ^ 2 ®1  Ar^  A1  °fi 

Integration. 

1.  Our  Army  is  considering  building  the  Advanced  Attack  Helicopter 

1.  t«l  m *:}f-  ?1  "fti  ?£§ 

(AAH) . To  examine  the  impact  cf  a total  systems  approach,  the  following 

2*i;  *^0i  °l*i  *?£  2.4'sP!  *n.| 

must  be  solved  before  the  Army  builds  a lot  of  these  systems: 

a.  What  is  the  maintenance  burden  to  a unit  caused  by  the 

4.  13a  °l"7i^£  - T ci^  3*1 

introduction  of  AAH  to  the  force? 
u cV  o oi  «1  -?j  oj  <? 

T o L ‘V-  A 1 

b.  What  is  the  complexity  of  the  AAH  in  terms  of  the  mechani-s 

u;  ■*' a A’r S;i 5 o x)  -CV-,  ct  o iCml  Ol  a-  o.;  a-! 

I • 'i  -if  I o or  '*  ■*-  >1  1 >v-  'i  T n i_  1 1 -1  v_  v_  1 

required  to  keep  it  working? 

2 T|  2.  *il T|  2]  ^ =i  Ti  o|  4? 

o*io  e • 1 -i  tj  o ‘ u.  /nv-  1 

c.  Re-supply  of  ammunition. 
cV  el  0=  X-!  u 2 

■ • -1'  j-  a • 
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2.  Training. 

ji. 

a.  When  we  introduce  new  equipment  today,  a New  Equipment  Training 

if  o.  el  if  o u uf  Aj  xf  u)  o a Tijsfs--w  aJ  1 o.  rf.  o 

!•  T I i -u  T ar  xJ  o : e a.  e v_  o • “•*>«_'  a 

Team  is  sent  out.  The  instruction  is  formal  and  students  do  not  get  their 
“fii  *f«-|ch  ^ °1  *fAHE  s 'M*-;  ? j.  *fd;s.  * -f  “ 

hands  on  the  equipment.  The  technical  manual  is  new  and  not  user 

D *f  ^ Oi  O I—]  cf  -j)  a n si  o a!  oj  o’  AfO  xf  a*  ^ o a]  t ijc!  x’  of  o.  u;  cf 

tested.  When  the  New  Equipment  Training  Team  departs,  the  unit  has  few 

£i  **“!  2$  I2!  frc!i*M 

training  materials,  thus  individuals  and  crews  cannot  increase  their 
if  lil  °]  £ E H E Ei  4 cf  E *}:Ai  -*■]  =M  o-  if  °i  E '-l  cf 

“1  " V-  3 3 * *133  OO  '2  * * 11*  ti  »*• 

proficiency.  Six  months  later  the  equipment  doesn't  work  and  the 

6 iij|i  c^°iib  3-il-  H-°l  S-£:D1 

user  has  lost  his  confidence  in  the  equipment. 

*fHj°j]  c;j*f  XfAj  if  o AfA)  ufujcf 
o'*  1 u.  'v-sg  oeti11 

b.  Total  training  package.  A package  must  be  developed  that  has  all 

ef  ol  Tf  i o if-1  A>.e  o i o 2 “ E]  ■*!  E 2f  *f  ai  E 

U a*  aT-u-t^-.  -i  o •—  C ’To  j-  “I  o la  i>  o • e 

of  the  new  kinds  of  training  simulators,  and  a Program  of  Instruction  that 

too]  n-af^lu  p0I  e A uf*'-u  o|  io  o «f  A)  o'  i;  « fc  o^ot 

includes  hands-on  equipment  training.  When  the  new  equipment  training  team 
sfv.;cf-  a)  xf  aj  2E  *!  «=f  uf  2 2^  S«-3*^k  ijj  oj  £ 2}-  4 =d 

is  finished  it  must  leave  behind  enough  devices,  films,  and  training 
E °]  i.  E E)  4 cf  E *Mf  Aj  =?J  4-  o;  c 5.  x a vf  i a x;,  of  i o oj  ij- 
extension  courses  so  that  the  individuals  and  the  crews  can  improve  their 

°l  tec  | ^ °l°r 

proficiency. 
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c.  Basically  three  questions  must  be  answered: 

Ch  ^ 3Tr^|  nwi|  ^5,^'  ^UiC[. 

(1)  What  tasks  and  events  correctly  describe  individual  and  crew 

(7)  ^ £*]§  ne  u'  T ^ S’  n w 

performance. 

0^0,  -7V# 

(2)  Where  instruction  is  to  be  given. 

(2)  °icli  *yH\. 

(3)  How  best  to  maintain  proficiency. 

(3)  32*1  o^c 

3.  Personnel. 

3.  °1  ^ 

• i_  c. 

a.  In  your  Army  and  ours  an  infantrymen  (11B)  must  perform  more 

■’l.  ^.°1  1$£  M 60 iff,  ^*.1,^1  100  X?*,' 

than  100  basic  skill  tasks,  such  as  assemble,  disassemble,  set  up 

°1  Ig:  n°i,  °13$ 

and  fire  the  M60  machine  gun  - That  is  one  skill  task. 

2*  3 H Cl- 

b.  We  then  send  the  man  to  helicopter  crew  chief  school  and  teach 

H.  J2*fg  JLZ  Jil  1$  °1;  l 2k  1 *1 

him  numerous  additional  tasks.  Our  rate  of  eliminations  for  the 

21*2$*  £HCK  7978  H ^'i if  I ^2.  2*  2^f 

enlisted  Aviation  Mechanics  Courses,  for  FY  1978,  was  approximately  15 

ui|-s  °ife 

percent.—  This  means  that  115  percent  of  those  needed  per  year  in  the 
A o a x x /.!=?]  *7]  o]  •ffio?  o>^  oj'i/J  \J,  i[  n]  o -c’r  o]  a o\  7 7 

t -u-  ? ^ n 1 1 1 -h  r n r j >.  . j j r a‘  -u.  j j r ~i  1 1 J,os 

field  must  be  recruited  to  meet  the  demand  - a further  management  problem. 

*li2.3 Vi^£  2}D1  l^\cl 

c.  All  of  these  aspects  must  be  looked  at  in  the  growth  of  ROKA 

C|.  °\*\2  rc^  -c  2*^°i°r 

fu\v\. 


^ iQwyA'bl^J?|,u  ^ 


£ J- 


- , 


W5^&piW*fi *’#&&&' 


aviation.  The  sum  of  them  is  the  need  to  integrate  the  pieces  of  this 

o]  cri  4 n E.  u b oj  }•  *>f  ">)•  ah  o o 2}- 4 T»i ^ o|  n ;*-•'  -lej-ctute 

puzzle.  - A now  management  concept. 

5.  *V  *}  Ja  “I  * 4 *1  4 °i  4 «=}. 

C.  The  Management  Mod-  ■ . Ln  order  to  pursue  this  concept  of  Total 
C1‘.  21 C1  “ c-i.  -M-*];  -M£  4 li  4 4,4  2 f 3.  4 4 ®i  'I/!k 
Systems  Integration  we.  must  have  an  orderly  flow  of  thoughts  from  the 

0,1  Aj£  4 4°.  A]  2 » 2.  4 *4  2 CK  4}44£  4 4;4'4 
first  idea  to  the  end  of  the  life  cycle  of  the  item.  The  management 
4 4 44  4 4 4 2 44®}  44  4.  4-2  a]  n 4a]o]  44  o 

tool  normally  used  to  visually  depict  this  thought  process  is  called  a 
o olo  e u oics  %=]!  14  ohdk  21-  4 £ 4 2.  I1*]"  <4  °i  4 2 

management  model.  A model  is  a chart  which  depicts  the  life  cycle  of 

U £_  u Tl  o]  e]  uV  O c,|ol  a\  " V «=V  «V  o >1  2 e)  2}  4$.  °f  4 ii  -1.  2} 

an  item  in  a simplified  flow  chart.  The  model  is  event,  not  time  oriented, 

A u|  A ll  5 01  Al  i\  ifC  e of «(.  U c}-  a c:jo]  >■?}•  aIt)  o]  o)  a]  i).  o 

• o * * la  *u*  ■ v-  • IT  ci  ti  1 •*  J*  >j  * v-  ‘ v_  ‘ * * \..  at 

thus  the  size  of  the  blocks  and  the  length  of  interconnecting  1 ines  have 

4 44  2 4 2.  44  4 u>  2 4-2.  1 .£■  421  2 44-  a),  a 4 4 m o' 

8 / 

no  bearing  on  the  duration  of  the  event.— 

J°lb  °ItS  *4  S cl. 


1.  How  a general  management  model  is  used  to  aid  in  organizational 

7.  o|al-^5l  2.  cil°i  nisH^  •Tj: aJ 4-  B1  OJ] 

'•  e i_  i_  i-i-a  I * » i >-i  > & * , x_  >_oo“ 

decisions  on  future  planning. 

*>M  £ *!■  o»;  ol  o)  = o o]  s|  c i o)  a 5i  h.  *4  °]  4 «=K 

a 13  a p *1  M l J-  (5  ■ J •*-  “j  I Q i o tj  a 1 1 • 


A GENERAL  PI  ANN  I NG  MODEL— 
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a . The  first  decision  to  be  made  by  the  cop  manager  is  what  it  is 

-■I.  *s  °«  »m,  jjg  f 5»r  $2  SjW 

'0/ 

that  they  are  about,  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  organization. — Here 

*j  it  o o <.■>]  o|  -7}  e | e •»]  o]  el  u[  ;a)  r|.  ol  • n --'r  <)■  oj  ej.o.  oj  ..  - • °1 

— 2(-  w c T £ J [ ‘ C A u 1 1 * e e '*t.eo  ' • ( eo  ‘e 

in  the  ROKA  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  purpose  is  to  "kill  ;1.«.  Communists," 

2!°Mai  K^- ““Wc  3 u1  °i  to'.,fL'ci- 

to  quote  a former  1 Corps  Commander.  So  chat  being  the  purpose,  the 

R.*i  °1  Si°li  £u\*\t  ~ “fe  2lsf 

manager  must  develop  objectives  necessary  to  accomplish  that  purpose,  or 
nl  o ttl  y,  « y u(.,q  /tl  il  oj.  *4U]  cl- 

a‘  il  J if  u j a v-  1 1 1 u 1 '• 

mission.  This  encompasses  the  strategic  planning  aspect  of  management.  In 
o|°||b  Je|o)  2»M  4-3  ij  |lSci. 

accomplishing  this  planning,  the  manager  must  take  into  account  three 

°l^c  A’*!  4-u1^  °*  o1*^  °*i  2i°l  u1'h  urnl‘3‘.° 

things:  the  internal  resources  of  the  organization;  the  external 

*MC1.  r i2!  -ui- 

environment;  and,  the  values  and  objectives  of  whomever  is  the  leader  or 

cl,  *|*H  "I  %S.  3 o1  ulct* 

head  of  the  organization.  The  internal  resources  must  take  full  account 

^ ulx!^°l0-  *l°1» 

of  both  strengths  and  weaknesses,  it  must  balance  desire  against  the 

O DlO  *i  O]  O]  Q q.  o A U]  Ojtjj  u A Tj  t)  r-  • o|  O)  Qj 

T o C “I  o— 1 J “t  3f  » C 5T  > 1 1 V-  5 -1  » > 1 e.  v.  u 

willingness  to  sacrifice,  the  impact  of  spending  money,  and  the  state  of 

2 *y  q1-UIIo  21‘  'g  o 0)  Vl  uKiCl- 

training  of  your  personnel.  The  external  environment  includes  in  the 

2*  Hi?  r ai -i  3*1 

case  of  your  Army  not  only  the  throat  from  North  Korea,  but  tie  current 
vu  at  ole'  lY  o\  ;0  Jj  Of  Al  Ol  *1  n]  X]  4 tl  °j  j*  Vr 

political  and  fiscal  situation  in  this  area  of  the  world.  the 

cl  U cl  a]  ;<|  a},  o v ^ oj-  2>  -ij  «j  i i A,l^r 

desires  and  thoughts  of  the  leadership  must  be  considered  in  terms  of 

rir2^  $ l °il  a\*\  1*^  °1  °'f 


the  extent  -f  objectives.  This  might  mean  such  a thing  as  will  we 

o)  o si  -)]■  Ul  Cm  ala  *1  T-  o\  -?}  ofuj  nj  AO .?  o <4  O 

I C T I 1 o 1 v.'  nT  a a.  i_  I I I v.  *l  Ju.  c o S’ 

defend  only,  or  will  we  attack  to  gain  new  ground, 

t] £.*;•?!  si*..  zx*  4 7! °i 4- 4-ns  iSoif+A  ci. 

-J  "1  1 O “»  « V-  A 1.  1 ‘ \£  'o  Q ‘‘(2*  **  ti  1 1 • 


b.  Having  evaluated  these  three  areas  the  manager  then  determines  his 

uh  7l-0i*|i=  °i  4 j?  44  £ " 2 4 ">|  4 4 2 <y'u  ^ a £ tM  *Hc;. 

objectives.  This  done,  he  develops  short  and  long  term  goals  to  support 

o]  e -jj  a]  t'J.  cjo  21s1  4 k.  nf  o n £.  Sj  u'(  4 *1  4 

‘■T  a o L * 13  V-  ' I t U “1  AU  Q A c.  U * ' 
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those  objectives. — By  short  range  and  long  range  I refer  not  to  time  in 

O]  4 cjoj  u]  4 -}[  2.SE  ‘44  44*-lch  >i  O]  O-  4*le  Cj.nl  U) 

~ ^ 1 ^ q * “1  y ||  I ^ II*  U-\-.  C2  • ^ \_  I ^ 

months  or  years,  but  rather  how  long  it  will  be  for  this  goal  to  be 
«J.g  oj  oje}-  uj  ^Ajnj.  o|u|2  <=M  *)•*]  £ n n|  4 o| 

12/  , 


accomplished. — By  example,  for  a steel  company  a short  range  goal  is 

32,uici.  °iii  i°\,  ? ^^H2!  %ziy 

to  build  a new  plant  and  place  it  in  operation  — perhaps  a 5 year  goal, 

Aii is  °1|  °\°\*  pM2]  $ *i 

while  the  long  terra  goal  is  the  return  on  the  money  invested  to  build  the 


plant  — which  may  take  20  years, 
uj.  4 ul  cl 


D.  Now  let  us  continue  with  the  discussion  of  the  management 

s\.  1^°\  3-Z]  ?2i  2yo\  °i°il 

model  as  it  is  applied  to  military  planning  (Figure  I).  The  model  we 

ci]4  4-?  W **'  r 3*ii  ^ ^ 

use  for  life  cycle  planning  is  divided  horizontally,  the  top  portion 

42.  «|ia  u ci|o  3.1  s)Di,  UK  4 4 V-  “ 2.  4ui  u!,4°i! 

depicts  the  basic  events  of  decision  making,  documentation  and  testing 

4 o 4 1^1^!,  « 4 4-4.  4 4 1 2l  X it  A;  X E 1 4 42 

es  u q u i ti  ) ^ » -j  o J ’wo  1 i l ' i-  £2  «3  ^ * i j* 


necessary  to  deploy  a piece  of  equipment.  The  bottom  portion  depicts 

2!t  H ch  VJ  V-  be  lb  Af  Z5 1 -!  3 3 1 oi  b 


the  additional  supporting  events  which  contribute  to  accomplishment  of 
x o|  a x /.Vi)  = SL  n Ai  °\  2.  ui  cr 

I I *4  y 1«  J—  I {J  2 4.  I ( 1.  4 j I I • 
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the  basic  events.  Normally  a management  model  for  military  hardware  is 

a°:  i?e  .sxt  -d? 

divided  into  ‘i  phases:  concept;  validation;  development;  a no.  product  ion 
-7.  u tJi , Atl  A1  11 1 11 , °l  ui  u:. 

'»  I UU‘>  1 <?  » O L_  * 11  Id  1 1 * 


and  deployment. 


13/ 


The  model  at  Figure  l depicts  this  process  in  terms  of  the  tvpes 

2 >’!  / £ V 4 **l  lii  A!  £ A vf  2}  V 2 't  *K  -M  A 

of  decisions  to  be  made  and  whom  it  is  that  makes  them.  Note  in  the 

4^,  1*\*\ 2 2!$Hci. 

upper  Line  of  blocks  that  rue  major  decisions  are  made,  such  as  what  is 
n)  o fi)  Tj  o no)  a]  oj  »4  >j]  u <i.  o'  o'  c ij]  ->]  ± a «}.  t ' «•'  v,  .0,  o' 

««•**•  i-  A w.  'A  I ' » 'mo  vJ  -i  1 ' a-  x-  1 o <a  ci  ‘ ■ l.  ’ 

needed  and  if  the  developed  item  does  its  Intended  job.  These  are  more 
°i  SL  E 2l  *t}-o  A o Tj  aj  o a c)  sj  u c n o,o)  o)  u u M of 

''O'  Vi  k.  ' ^ a W ‘ ' «*  ‘V-  AV*  U.  1 A * V_  V- 

related  to  the  high  level  leadership  and  concepts  developers.  The  lower 

* 2\  «M|Alo  ol-i-i  TjA]Ai-«'fo  AX  s-  o *' $1 2 V ~i  M 
'll  an  1 l.  v_  « li  1 o v-  ' i_  u i.  < ” o ■ 1 u 

line  of  blocks  which  shows  the  support  decisions,  is  equally  important, 
oj^.  -4E  2>  l-wUJv-'c].  v a i A,  o » A'  n olofu  A M oj  i| 

If  the  planning  and  preparation  for  the  logistics  and  training  is  not 


v;  el  C;  A u|  ~i  o o o;  ;>}  -J)  v)  A c) 

u It*  Ci  3 ^ *l  "V  ci  **•  v-  **  -1  3 ,j  aI 


\ h*  *»i  o'  iii;’  A o'  > ui 
C > ‘ o 1 '>  .S  ~ v.' 


a o *}  i_  c 
2>  U I 

accompl ished,  then  as  was  noted  earlier  in  the  discussion,  alter  delivery 

of  A,'  o’  V O)  A}  T-).  o;  Ai  Aj  4 J U|  o'  vj.  V V-  U c Oj  oje  qj  r.ij  .»•' 

« i *a  I I o *•  ' 1 a w 1 ' u ‘ O <11  ’*  • u -i-  v_  Ml 

to  the  unit  the  equipment  will  soon  oe  inoperative  and  the  personnel 

i 4 2 °i  “ *tj  e * k:  °i  £22  2 2 i,i  *}  *>{  -jf  \i s u;. 

v-  C-  o * <5  * o 1 * v.  v_  v.  i a u.  ‘ v"  u 11 

un t ra  i nod . 


E.  Application  ot  modeling  in  planning  for  the  future  , t KOKA  aviation 
u'  '4 x\  Sfj  2 Hi  ^ \J  4 °i:  'T  ^jAl  '•  1 , •,  M «i  2 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  l.ife  Clyde  Model , the  various  pa  r t a o:  any  svstom, 

4a  A.  A X?  u ci|O.A!  A O)  ..  Jt!  ilG  0J.4  »1.  X\  ■» 

people,  equipment,  training  can  not  bo  separated,  but  must  be  planned  for 

XL  U)  -J  o O]  C 0!  eg  -Jl-A;  It  U Uj  1.  Oj  si  A U vg  O Uf 

O ' 1 ■"•  "*¥  ! U " I It  f vi  <3  ^ U I U I V-  LL  I 
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us  a coordinated  action.  I'o  do  this  In  ralkuqt  about  t ho  .cnn.':.;  ot  KOKA 
TtilA»U  U ''KV  ± •:  f,,°;  *iu;  u;.  t ?-  • r \\  v«  4 ^ -■  * 

aviation,  it  It.  appropriate  to  d taw  out  ouch  group  ot  actions  sad  thou 
oil  o|  oi  oj  o a >;<i|  •:►  ? ' '4  o' o'  «k%  ^ ".  • ! ° '■  7 

to  depict  their  relationship. 

o'  7^  £ i}  <■  -H  “V  i.  « v <•{{*.  *S  o'  v:  r}  v.  i j 

a.  Aircraft  svs terns:  KOKA  is  well  .town  tho  road  on  this  ,.iea  as 
!♦  I 1 ' 4 V .0  I Jn.  li  Ij  W -V  -»  o’  i ‘I  3T 

the  division  on  what  is  needed  and  what  troiu  ot  equipment  fill,  the 
A -J.  * '*!  v.  S . !-  4"  i 4 o'  o*ui  o -'I  i ' o:  7}  o| 

requirement  has  alroa.lv  boon  made.  The  .loo  Is  ions  which  have  not  boon 
o'  V-Wor  32}  *, J M v|  MO  ol  ojiu'cl  4.  «I  el  oj-  \]  vj  -M  -<\  *t  1 

made  deal  with  tho  deployment  ot  tho  alrcratt  Into  units.  Normally  this 
<4  2 4 £ U i.  dci,  ij^Cei  i(  it  ol  -;'ri.  £ sO  ' ij  \ £ 

process  begins  with  tho  initial  planning  tor  tho  Ivisls  ot  issue  and  is 

$ D *i  i **•.$  V r;1  •-  v.  .V  t M “i , of w!  v hv  ■’  A ? ^ L1  -v\ 

done  during  tho  validation  phase  ot  tho  ovolo.  The  following,  quest  Ions 
o «nsi  i.;  c1.  :i  > 1'i  fi  ^ M .7  -2\ 

must  ho  asked  m do^-'miuinji  tho  issuo  plan: 

v|  n o .•  ot  il  OfOl  x<i  v_'  o’f 
« 4C  «i  A*  • >w  1 I u 1 '* 

L Are  there  qualitied  pilots  in  the  unit? 

'.  # K\$  l .V  V S-  ^ V 

A Are  there  quail  tied  mavutouauco  personnel  in  the  uim  ; 

' ■'!  '<  " al  A r*.  »>  J»  tf  V 

}.  I Vies  the  unit  nave  physical  facilities  to  maintain  t h.  niroratt  ‘ 

•4  i t'  a ' u‘  *’■  *>!  •’  l *•  li  it  l-  .'j'  o|  u -?  «» 

•< . Is  there  adequate  ramp  or  ruuvav  spare' 

S.  t>u.'i'  the  aitvr.it  t is  at  the  unit  is  the  logistics  no.  work 

$$  o}  1 ’’I  ^ “ v-'a-  li:  S S *:£;'•  cv; , j;i 

estahlisluvi  to  provide  the  fuel,  aramuiutiou,  and  spare  parts  r.-qu  ir.MV 

A o-  u 1 » O - ■ t 2 A ->)  >t.  O A oj  q:  o:  o;  u t y 

T s I **t  & <3  ClMcS  V-‘  *dv-  " v-  ' 


As  every  unit  will  be  in  a different  position  with  relation  to  these 

*]$-%  ^cr  2 c ^ £2  3°!  2.E  cfc1 

questions,  then  those  most  prepared  should  receive  the  aircraft  first. 

tov  cul^^  Xx  *1  ^ S *•» °>  *Hcr. 


A1RCRAVT  SYSTEMS 


1979 


1980  - 1932 


b.  Training  Program.  As  noted  in  the  questions  above,  trained  personnel 

-l  1$  ’K'S}'  o^I  2c°W  '1n!?U^  2°1  2*$ 

are  required.  At  the  point  that  the  decision  is  made  to  produce  the  item, 

3*1  2*  S1 1.  *3  Is 
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then  training  must  begin.  This  means  that  training  manuals,  and  Programs 

£2°:]  fHs}°i°r  ?Hch  °lb  Pol  2 

of  Instruction  must  already  be  complete.  Thus  as  the  item  goes  into 

°i°i  £2*1  £ °i  £ H cK  2Bl*M  2.  ^£°i] 

production,  the  personnel  to  man  it  are  being  trained.  They  should  arrive 

t °lt3  ;v“l|  *13?  3£°*  1 f 2»|) H =K 

at  the  unit  just  prior  to  receipt  of  the  aircraft,  while  their  training 

42-7]  ^ *]  2 °i|  T c«i  °i.  l^*ri°r  *fc  £2  °1|  3 

is  still  fresh  in  their  minds.  Thus  to  do  this  in  ROKA,  the  training 

Dr£  4 °ii'i  2^2  2 2U1C1‘*  ^5i-i  24  5 °H  2 41 

plan  must  closely  follow  the  aircraft  issue  plan. 

2U1CK 

TRAINING  PROGRAM 

- ]_979  1980  - 1982 
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following  questions  oust  be  answered  to  determine  what  training 

°i?  2 * 3Vlfc  cte*i 

planning  is  required. 

1.  How  many  aviation  personnel  will  be  required  each  year  starting 

/.  $£->) j|  ^ Ei  2°H 

lit  the  time  the  aircraft  are  sent  to  the  unit? 

Z]$°\  2-  ? 

2.  How  loiig  will  it  cake  to  train  those  needed  the  first  year? 

2.  3f|$  2^AiHlbc«.e  l:*0] 

_3.  Is  the  Course  of  Instruction  developed  for  that  training? 

3.  ISJMS  33  2$  2*3*  2lfc^  ? 

ji.  Have  the  training  publication  been  prepared  for  that  Instruction? 

4.  a 2*2  «i?2*J  g“|si--;  afc’M 

c.  Personnel  requirements.  The  personnel  requirements  are  based  on 

=N  $gi£..  ;igi2i  £' ’’IS'  33  ?“l£ 

the  approved  Table  of  Organization  and  Equipment  (TOE)  for  the  units. 

°i)  aM  *Hch 

These  include  not  only  aviators,  but  mechanics,  flight  operations 

33  u13  ££Ar£3  °'uial  u!oH£&2»  3* 

personnel,  fuel  handlers,  and  all  the  others  needed  to  feed,  equip  and 
a]  t,  *V  i eh  n S-  cli^  22.  JV.  ;4U1.  al  °j  SL  II  si  ° *r  “ 2- 

move  the  unit.  Once  the  TOE  is  developed  then  the  management  question 

3L?  S?HBK  33  TOE  ^ °i'lb  ^T0£  2] 

is,  "How  many  personnel  do  we  have  now  to  fill  those  TOE  positions?" 

A:°l 

This  inventory  of  current  assets  then  leads  to  other  questions,  such  as: 

3Hct.  3*5*1  *r3£  £At*5i3  3*  * C*c  ?:s 

(1)  How  many  personnel  available  now  must  be  retrained? 

in  3°M3c  3*33?  A13°r  3 ? 

(2)  How  many  new  personnel  do  we  need? 

(2)  $.  °i-  3 - 3 3 ? 
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(3)  How  soon  must  we  begin  training  to  insure  that  personnel  are  in 

(3)  ^2  ^ -»[  $ cii  °i’,  £ ff  *V%  °lg§  °1  * cti°i'  21  £ % *Pl 

the  unit  when  aircraft  arrive? 

sH^fc  %ii  w 2%£-  Ai^\ °\^  n\  ? 

(4)  How  soon  must  enlisted  personnel  be  brought  on  active  duty  to 

U)  |V2.  24«i  ^,^-si “ip]-  ^ -K\$Z]zi5l  *{°l£  1i 

have  them  through  BCT  in  time  to  begin  aviation  training? 

A)  e too  77  oVa]  t'  -si- t!  oj  *>:  aJ  u ->  ■_  xl  c b oj/*l  o’  c a d o]  7 u «'  a a]  ;vu  ~i'r‘ 

u‘  T -u.  it  JT  {7  | , I.  I | -»-i  lj  1 — . — c‘  a.  A.  .J  I E a J -i‘  c T a.  d'  I 

(5)  How  soon  must  we  bring  officers  on  duty  in  order  to  have 

(b)  *j|H*V2  uij^£  ? 

adequate  numbers  to  fill  flight  school  quotas? 

*|-t]  Oj*jjA]£  ojk^=  o]*l  *Y2.  I § a o.  ■*?,  °>£V  ->]  1 
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d.  Logistics.  The  logistics  aspect  of  Total  Systems  Integration 

1.  j-h  2*1]  *i±yi  IS2!  i-32! 

takes  into  account  some  of  each  of  the  previous  topics.  It  depends 

??  °ife  ?*  J*;  is!2  °l|°i  “14- ? 

on  the  aircraft  being  present,  the  personnel  on  hand,  and  their  training 

2%  | °ii  $$c\. 

being  complete.  The  logistician  then  takes  the  actions  to  insure  that 

*igBri  $$  o[a\n\ Ate*M  <m  i 

the  equipment  to  support  the  mission  is  in  the  hands  of  the  user.  Thus, 

tu1* \t  i *1141*1-4.  £4- 

the  logistics  questions  must  be: 

cte  4 ?£  3 °l°i4 

(1)  What  maintenance  tools  and  equipment  are  needed? 

(7)  3 u]2.  2|-  j^l]-  “I  o *HJ-  ? 

(2)  What  armament  support  equipment  is  needed? 

ta  °13  $ 1 *lg  jf-Pf 

(3)  Will  the  unit  perform  avionics  replacement? 

(3)  if-lfc  ??  § 4J#  ? 331  2 

(4)  If  the  unit  will  do  avionics  work,  are  the  spare  components  and 

(4)  M 4 CV\  4ci  444  4-1 

necessary  tools  available? 

“I  o if  1J££  if  a *fi|-  ? 

(5)  What  actions  have  been  taken  to  provide  all  the  necessary  ground 

(5)  44  44  4U1|  41-44  44  £ 4 4 

support  equipment? 

4j4  4 ? 

(a)  Tire  and  crash  rescue 

( 1ft  iH  °i  * 4 * 2. 

(b)  Refueling 

(4) 

(c)  Survival/escape  and  evasion 

( =ft  -Ml 2./  f «1  D1  = of 

o v_  ■*-  jt  o 
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LOGISTICS  PLANNING 


. MAINTENANCE 
. ARMAMENT 
. AVIONICS 
. SUPPORT 


e.  Time  Line.  All  of  these  separate  actions  can  now  be  brought 
al  At  iI-jx  4 a.  M 9.  ^ 4 °]  5.  S.  4 *>.  4 °i  -2}  i "*]  ¥ ^ 

together  to  provide  tl  integrated  analysis.  The  easiest  way  to  see 

s.^fc  °Ki?|i  ‘r  an.  ns§  n?  ns 

this  process  may  be  to  start  at  1982  and  work  backward. 

^4  1982^0 i:  $*\£  3 v-s 
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(1)  1982:  In  1982,  n a Che  projected  year  for  the  completion  of 

(/)  7 9S2«  2 

ROKA  aviation  improvements,  all  planning  must  come  to  completed  action. 

°E  ^ g £*12.  240]:  *Kjnj.4 

This  may  be  our  current  long  term  goal,  while  each  of  the  interim  years 


ol^o  % olEl  *!■*;{  ;M-i|  E£°!  UH  t 2 ^ 

I A.  ' > ' i_o  O ' ^1^*1-  V-U.  *>  ’ ' * 1 W V-  1 "1 

has  short  term  goals.  Therefore  in  1982  we  should  see  newly  formed 

4 1 3. £4^  * 2! £ H 4.  1982^  «;±  il  422  oyi 

aviation  units.  They  should  be  formed  on  new  organization  tables,  be 

sf-'St  a°t°f  hhbN  Aiii  2 A5 li  3512  °q  s|c«  3? 

munned  by  newly  trained  or  retrained  personnel,  und  those  personnel  should 

444  44,  AVL£  2%£  2 50 4 4 4c  4 1*1444 

have  the  equipment  necessary  to  keep  the  aircraft  flying  on  a continuing 

«m.  °ii  + a Esi  #•  *i  "it  ^ 

basis.  The  diagram  below  depicts  this  in  terms  of  completed  aircraft, 

32?  ?al2  E#”M??  SH'K  “M2!  E2fe  ?? X 2*. 

training,  personnel  and  logistics  actions. 

2 Z*  2 4§°l  2. 3 Vi  S’--7;  44&  £442  2!  $4  4. 


3p^*X£®j^ 


(2)  1981:  In  1981,  planning  must  be  complete  und  action  begun. 

(2)  1931  i 798/^*ii£  1*1  $ “I  °|  $S.  1 °i  i *P1  ^Sl®!^  «MC1. 

Those  personnel  to  fly  the  helicopters  and  maintain  and  support  them 

»l  *lg  *£££  2$°ii  £ °m^ 

must  be  in  the  training  cycle.  Add itionally  support  planning  must  bo 


SM  cl. 


* ± ? 


*lg  'WS'S  ’12  |?i?  *al 


completed  and  necessary  tools,  parts,  and  support  equipment  in  the 

H§»  *lg  £?  *H§  7982  <H*  oj 

procurement  cycle,  so  it  will  be  on  hand  in  1982. 

S1*  sjS.2.  ^hcK 


(3)  1980:  1980  should  be  the  year  of  final  planning,  decision 

(8)  7987 : 1980$*  Jji  15)  4.  ®|,  JL  »|  2 

making  and  first  actions  eased  on  decisions.  In  that  year  the  TOK  must 
iA]o,J  Oj-,)^  5|2  21,  fo|  7988^1 
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be  published.  This  document  will  set  the  stage  tor  all  actions  to  follow 

snn.  °i §: b 2$,  £i 

as  it  determines  how  many,  and  what  kind  of  people,  training  and  logistics 

£ + *[±311  «?5i‘3ie  ^ °'i  “c  £*1§ 

ol*V  'L!  "1  'i-  =] 


WRITE  'MS  AND  FMS 


FINAL  TRAIN  INC  Fl.AN 


ACQUIRE  NEW  PEOPLE 


PUBLISH  TOE 


PLAN  EQUIPMENT  BUY 


(4)  1979:  This  year  is  the  time  of  detailed  planning  and  careful 

(4)  7979:  7979  ~ 4-  V ^ & ^u1'3^ 

weighing  of  alternatives.  Ihe  aecisions  made  now  w.i  ; i not  have  the 

*ii 21  H CK  *\t  if  *\n\  5‘S?-It°i 
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F.  Summit  ry . 


uV  o ot 

I • il. 

To  summarize  this  analysis,  the  Total  Systems  Integration  approach 
o]  4 a]  u4£  o o^j-ejoj  .^Aj|.OA«||  n #1  u].ujo  y.  44  44  4 4, 

is  a complex  process,  Intended  to  Insure  that  a fielded  piece  of  equip- 

oju  AMV12  a-  °i 

ment  will  accomplish  its  intended  mission,  and  has  proven  useful  to 

ZV£*]^%  *P1  3S'SC|-. 

us.  This  concept  provides  a method  of  decision  making  that  guides 
o)  4 M O q\.  -A{  44  O Ajj^o  O.  U ftj  V,.  Ti  A|  AO]  U]  Uj  0 

» 1 U V^.  V_  U.  ' O M O * 1 O ~1  W '*  •**  * V-  Otu  * U O M 40 

thoughts  through  a complete  process.  Total  Systems  Integration 
*fil  CK  4 A|j  a]  a ui|  u 4 u].a|  o 433  4 1 4 -4.0  oj  4 

may  be  of  value  in  planning  for  the  growth  of  ROKA  aviation. 

W *°J$° t 2M  n\*\  2!  c ^ * 2!SuicN 

Note:  The  time  frame  objectives  established  here  are  for  example 

*1*  °m  3 3 2!b  "-1  Zyl  %s.b  $ i°;  3-  Wi 

only  and  are  not  intended  to  be  restrictive  or  suggestive.  They  do 

4j4  ^ j?°i  %i%  3 a °i s ci. 

not  account  for  the  internal  and  externa L environment  of  the  Republic 

ol  e a]  44  vj  a c.  o 4i  oj  u!:u  u]  ^!o]  44  £ >:  °i 

of  Korea  and  are  made  with  no  knowledge  of  current  guidance  of  the. 

°H"i,  a?v-  s1  $a  .?:'i  '*"12 

Ministry  of  National  Defense  and  ROKA  General  Staff. 

444  4 o|  ej  u}. 

IV.  CONCLUSIONS 

4 5. 

m 

To  be  determined  by  participants  in  the  Management  Workshop. 

4 lL£  4«1  o.  - u y.  d el  4 ^4  44  *}u  o|o]^o;  aj«jjAj 

Conclusions  should  be  based  upon  the  working  present  a; Lon  and 
4 4cJ  4 4 4 s.  £ M £ a]  401  M 4 a]  i«  tL  or 

«*  ° • A 13  * v»  o 1 « o A v- 

discussion. 

°i °i  :^sr-». 
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V . R ECOMM  END  AT  10  NS 

2 s! 

To  be  determined  by  participants  in  the  Management  Workshop. 

T|2|A^g  J.|  ;)£«(  »I^Ji 

Recommendations  should  support  the  conclusions. 

«?*<£  Hz  ^U«CK 
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ISSUE: 


MAXIMUM  UTILIZATION  OF  AVIATION  TRAINING  ITIES  AND 

P-^4  t\v{  i-i-5 


INSTRUCTORS. 


I.  INTRODUCTION 
*■ 


2 AZ- 


With  the  projected  sharp  increase  in  aviation  assets  for  the  Korean 


-§,£.)  ^U3L 
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Army,  there  will  obviously  be  a sharp  increase  in  personnel  requirements. 

Projected  ROKA  training  requirements  are  for  approximately  950  aviators 

74|i|5.l.  4-?i  fSl  iW  Lt  *i*)  «p|-5j 

and  2000  crew  chiefs  to  be  trained  before  1986  in  order  to  fill  all 

^^■5]  ||  *ft>l  -5M  $ qs-oB^  £l4-£ y 

authorized  aviation  positions.  Additionally,  the  training  facilities 
must  be  capable  of  training  replacements  as  current  aviation  personnel 

xyti,  ^‘)  Hv\\  il ->H-  \>Tot  >?T 

depart  the  service  or  are  promoted. 

y\4»l  sl  'i-h  £ll  $<t  ^ i^K 

The  US  Army  experienced  similar  growing  pains  with  the  increased 

fe|  -*>:*.  7- 

emphasis  on  aviation  during  Vietnam.  We  quickly  discovered  that  our 

'7^  yftlTt--*  <&c >r  ^zhY  I «f2f% 

assets  and  methods  of  training  were  not  designed  to  support  such  a large 

-?Hr^  wai7’r  ~ 

increase.  We  would  like  to  share  some  of  our  past  experiences  with  you 

?X>\  -%  £.2]  JlX  <l_  1 z\$$i  <Pp>Q- 

to  help  lessen  the  impact  of  the  increased  ROKA  training  requirements. 


\ 
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PURPOSE 
->  --> 

This  issue  paper  will  discuss  and  evaluate  possible  alternatives 

si’H'fc  ^ £-k  £s_|  4 

to  meet  the  ROKA  aviation  training  needs. 

M Z-pV  X sf  • 

III.  DISCUSSION 

jE  . ^ 

Inere  are  several  possible  alternatives  to  meeting  the  growing 

xi.%^  2%  *&%.  %^^|9p)4Hh>H'c  c-ir-tn 

training  requirements.  Three  specific  alternatives  this  paper  will 

U£&%\  6^ dr. 


address  are: 


A. 


Unit  Training  of  Aviators 

£|xm  4^  2% 

Fort  Rucker  Training  of  ROKA  Aviators 

3^*5;^  Z*A*\  fcucfcer  ^ 

ROKA  School  Training  of  Aviators 

Unit  Training  of  Aviators.  If  every  unit  assumed  responsibility 

74l? 


*N  ° 


for  initial  aviation  qualification  and  advanced  aircraft  transition,  the 

2^  A\  Aiitivi  i ?£x) 

integrity  of  the  unit  and  readiness  posture  would  be  enhanced.  Each 

QpWt  "a\i\  ?i^)  ci  ZiS,  ^WcH^t  ^ 

unit  would  be  able  to  maintain  a larger  number  of  personnel  at  unit  level 

Tct|*  -ttx|  ^ j2* 

and  unit  strength  would  not  be  hampered  by  service  school  backlog.  Un~ 

^ It'S-  A siz-iJr 

fortunately,  this  would  place  a tremendous  burden  upon  the  unit  co 
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establish  and  conduct  a training  program  of  this  magnitude.  Past 

-£  M-s  ^c+\£  'SMSj.ct.  ,^-h 

experiences  show  that  most  units  experience  difficulty  just  maintaining 

n^\ 

the  aviation  skills  learned  at  the  Aviation  School/ 

Because  of  the  decentralized  nature  of  this  training,  standardization, 
instructors  and  training  aids  would  present  a major  problem.  By  giving 
each  unit  the  responsibility  for  training,  the  number  of  instructor  pilots 

7>;  wCti)V  i?z  %o-Bi  2At  a%4  4i*j 

needed  would  be  greater.  Each  unit  would  have  to  be  provided  qualified 

Sf'V'oV1  c^'‘740lF 

instructors,  training  materials  and  training  aids.  Standardization  of 

'29?  Ml  4 -| 

the  instruction  given  would  be  a major  problem  and  require  much 

-ifM it-  Srg;*] 

guidance  ciid  assistance  from  outside  the  unit. 

~»l&  *5M  SJM  ■ 

Lastly,  unit  training  would  inherently  take  more  money  and  time  than 
centralized  training.  One  hundred  percent  unit  readiness  would  be  delayed 

S(  %t3k.  tvhlt  \oo£\*i% 

dependent  on  each  units  capability. 

B.  Ft  Rucker  Training  of  ROKA  Aviators.  Another  alternative  to 

*4-  Rft  Rut-kf  ^-'l  Pa,  . tj-%  ^ 

meeting  the  training  requirement  is  for  a portion  of  ROKA  personnel  to 
be  trained  at  the  US  Army  Aviation  Center.  Realizing  that  agreements 


of  this  level  require  military  and  State  Department  coordination, 

•5, >£*2  ^ -3>V?-w  ^2V>|-  i 

nevertheless  it  does  represent  an  alternative  that  should  be  evaluated. 

<^r>. 

In  the  mid-1960's  this  type  of  program  was  initiated  for  training 

fcoCAcH  4it<|-9,'>)->|vH 

Vietnamese  pilots  at  Ft  Rucker. 

The  major  advantage  to  Ft  Rucker  training  of  ROKA  pilots  is  that  it 

Rrt  Fucker  P'Spi  -41  °\  '¥4-  ^C'i 

could  greatly  decrease  the  training  load  in  Korea.  By  having  both  Korean 
and  American  aviation  training  programs,  the  personnel  shortages  could 

?-*  °«!*L  'ir'-  ^xl 

be  filled  quicker  with  less  stress  on  the  training  system.  Acaitionally, 
more  ROK  aviators  would  be  familiar  with  American  aviation  equipment. 

^ *^§>^1*1  cri 

Perhaps  the  best  utilization  of  Ft  Rucker  training  would  be  to  train 

To  A <n  ixj 

ROKA  instructor  pilots.  By  taking  qualified  ROKA  aviators  ana  training 

?A<^  H4  ■ 

them  at  Ft  Rucker  as  instructor  pilots,  it  would  provide  the  additional 

imKzV-) 

instructors  needed  for  the  ROKA  Aviation  School.  This  would  allow  the 

>)5 

RCKA  Aviation  School  to  use  maximum  facilities  for  initial  aviator 
training.  These  Ft  Rucker  trained  instructor  pilots  would  provide  the 


o|%  <nu\ 


2-2J-  fbjfv-  ^2, 


backbone  for  the  ROKA  training  program  plus  be  familiar  with  the 

>1^-1  *\\ '^3-) 
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US  Army  equipment  and  tactical  flying  procedures. 

lch 

The  greatest  drawbacks  to  this  program  are  the  cost  and  State 

»\  Kt*ii  wy|  M-i  tjs'r 

Department  coordination  required. 

C.  ROKA  School  Training  of  Aviators.  If  we  assume  that  the  RDK 

v\-  _£>•"%  ‘ihJ 

Army,  without  substantial  outside  assistance,  will  train  the  necessary 


O & u 


aviation  personnel,  ROKA  must  make  maximum  use  of  its  aviation  training 

?Pi  4*2  <Wi  hk 

facilities.  In  order  to  meet  the  goal  of  1805  trained  aviators  by  1986, 

■hi 4 tz  yK% *1  it  %-cj-  12 ^ n-) 

the  ROKA  Aviation  School  must  maintain  maximum  student  training  levels. 

Pi  -m 

The  primary  concern  of  the  Aviation  School  would  be  to  accommodate  this 

4*WMJrCf.  ‘H«i  \.<Mc  »||  <?4 


maximum  pilot  training. 

As  the  number  of  helicopters  increase  within  ROKA,  the  number  of  fixed 

-3 2d  ^14 el-  4>  -%ov- -5V tfa  ^’I4s 

wing  aircraft  will  decrease.  Because  of  this,  pilot  training  will  have 

csUHH  C- 1 

to  be  reorganized  to  train  more  rotary  wing  pilots  and  fewer  fixed  wing 
pilots.  The  need  for  more  helicopter  pilots  plus  the  addition  of  the 

4 ’1-  “1  282f  Wlijl 

2B24  Synthetic  Flight  Training  System  may  indicate  a need  to  restructure 
ROKA  aviation  training. 

^ HHi  ^Yi-v*h 
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Within  our  US  Army  wo  also  experienced  a similar  transition  period. 

Cl-T^  ^SoK-li.  -|»>7l:  TbU^'r. 

Eighteen  years  ago  most  of  the  US  Army  aviators  were  trained  in  fixed 

lStt*0<rt%  l?K5  7s\As ( uH4^t 

wing  aircraft.  Helicopter  pilots  were  transitioned  irom  fixed  wing 

jH'  ^ 1 c V/  fi  c’r , yi}  7 { % e { i&Az  ^4  ^4  £ 

pilots.  As  the  numbers  of  Army  helicopters  increased  we  changed  to 

eh  M i\%  e t 4 ^ \ it-  $ % 1%  a z 

teaching  all  pilots  in  the  helicopter.  Fixea  wing  pilots  were  transitioned 
from  helicopter  pilots.  We  have  concentrated  our  training  on  qualifying 

M4*  “c-i  JVf 

helicopter  pilots. 

KOKA  may  benefit  from  a similar  program.  Eventually,  the  instrument 

y,\Mi  ?r! i". 

pilot  course  might  be  taught  in  the  helicopter.  More  helicopter  pilots 

^t^ci^lS  ?<b|  JHi'i  ?kl%4  4-01-  kC' ft-t 

will  need  instrument  qualification  and  fewer  fixed  wing  pilots  will  be 

H-o-of  *{i$  2^’ 

needed.  Those  fixed  wing  pilots  who  need  instrument  training  could 

14 4fb4'ich  >W  *-/-?'<:  zwi 

receive  this  training  in  the  fixed  wing  pilot  course.  This  would  allow 

2^  2i--<3  0,* I HHf  f'M 

for  greater  use  of  the  2B24,  SETS,  for  the  instrument  course. 

6\vt  ‘i^Vvc  <^M  2B2^  *»)>•)  k -l-fe 

Besides  pilot  training,  crew  chief  training  may  benefit  from  a 

%Xl_  l‘J  » ) rfVM'if 

reorganization.  The  US  Army  has  considered  consolidation  of  all  crew 

»K3t 

chief  and  mechanic  training.  We  have  found  that  crew  chief  and  mechanic 

%■>  M^7y.'S  ■>.! '%-i 


A a.  1 


A.  tu 


training  have  nearly  identical  training  requirements* 

/'ll  cp ^'L-UlcY 


iiy  conducting 

°t  3h*2* 

both  courses  of  instruction  at  one  location,  it  greatly  reduces  the 


•*}>  2^ 


c --i"  j | 'a  t-  *c  -c  'u  it  ^ m 

required  instructors  and  training  materials.  Training  aids,  classrooms, 


publications,  cool  boxes  and  technical  manuals  can  be  shared  by  both 

^s%ii  <y% 

courses.  As  a side  effect,  standardization  of  helicopter  repairmen  and 

44  Hi I^Ch  4W 

crew  chief  personnel  would  be  much  easier. 

£-k!  2-^1  iKI’i 

These  two  examples  are  Just  a few  of  the  areas  which  may  benefit 

<]  5>h*l  <**fc  Jlof 

from  reorganization.  If  these  actions  are  not  suitable  at  the  present, 

iX'l'*  \ WYcJr 

they  may  prove  to  be  economical  in  the  future. 

ohtrtri  rpn)*\.)Zf!t  >i> | f-iVs’tf' 

Each  of  the  three  alternatives  we  have  addressed  has  its  own  merits. 

*I'I'Jai|7M1  *1^2,  ?4?|  2 "XxA-. 

The  best  solution  for  ROKA  may  be  one  or  a combination  of  the  three  options. 

£Vo4'  K'H  ' b\ 


■>Y?  Jh  2 X.  J*|- 71 

Vo  k ~ 'v  /|  V >|  0'’  ’ i 'i  du-u  ^ j>'i  v '•  t 

Most  important  is  that  you  determine  the  overall  objective  and  "tailor" 


a program  that  will  best  suit  the  overall  plan.  If  US  Army  Aviation  Center 

Ant  A . *^"1  e&w 


assistance  is  required,  early  determination  of  the  specific  requirements 

t\h’  H 3*£«! 


» v— 

would  facilitate  Ft  Rucker  planning 

1 


v 
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ISSUE:  USE  OF  CIVILIAN  FLIGHT  INSTRUCTORS  TO  FREE  MILITARY  PILOTS. 


: i caa l^fc 


INTRODUCTION 
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With  the  proposed  increases  in  ROKA  helicopter  assets,  the  ROKA 

-A-2  ->  ^ -*KrJ  °=ui-  te 

Aviation  School  must  increase  its  pilot  training.  One  of  the  major 

.,\«h  2Msi»lr 

considerations  is  finding  or  training  qualified  instructors  to  meet 
the  increased  needs  of  the  school. 

II.  PURPOSE 


-*>  o 


In  this  issue  paper  we  will  discuss  the  use  of  civilian 

o)  *1*-) 

instructor  pilots  to  augment  or  free  military  pilots  for  use  in  ROKA 

4°i  H4t  ^>»M'  SL  4i-TCvt  *< 


aviation  units. 


J^i  £VH  7rl  o|c^. 


III.  DISCUSSION 


2L  s. -I 

In  the  Reorganization  of  Aviation,  we  identified  the  sharp  increase 
in  pilot  training.  To  reach  the  goal  of  180S  pilots  by  1986,  maximum 

Z-,\\  IBoS  B-jJJl  &:>%?•  ■?/:i 

use  of  qualified  personnel  will  be  necessary.  The  U.S.  Army  has  found 
that  by  using  civilian  instructor  pilots  we  can  conduct  our  aviation 

yv$>  ^ fj^iT 

school  training  and  also  provide  a large  number  of  military  instructors 


for  use  in  aviation  units.  There  are  several  ways  to  make  use  of 

A‘2  n ' i ( >*»'-•  K }L°c  -i.  -J  - *f  -■  ix 

civilian  instructors,  Three  we  will  address  are: 

uo'^  ^inVxl  ^\w~: 

Use  of  KOK  Army  Civilians 

Korean  Contract  Flight  Training 

QhV  'll  <r.-r-':  > t'v! 

"third  Party  (Non-Korean)  Contract  Flight  Training 

/?<)  2>  2V--\  0^^521 

A.  Use  of  KOK  Army  Cijjl ians.  The  Republic  of  Korea  could  seek  out 


■\  \- 


u 

_ \ 


e,.  * 


-A  v-  ” ■'* 


^ 'l  S?*. 


Vk 


and  hire  qua! i t led  civilians  with  prior  flight  experience  to  fill 

*«*,->]  -J'M  2\>\  ^ ryyjc]  -f  ^ j>  r y •* 

instvuetov  pilot  positions  at  the  ROKA  Aviation  School.  This  type  of 

program  is  dependent  on  t.iere  being  qualified  civilians  that  are 

XJ-I  4«i  “rH^d  -M  Diss^i 

trained  or  could  be  quickLy  trained  as  instructor  pilots.  Within  the 

y\\ 5'  l"‘  'll\  '2J y:  °1  u|  ~>V^ 'c  2 V^!  r^1  1 

US  Army,  the  civilian  instructor  force  is  largely  composed  of  former 

T!A  P-’V' i -{  '^4'dv  AiDi^-t  ?v-<!C/i  ^ 

military  pilots  who  have  retired  or  separated  from  active  military 

iVlq  *3r^-<V $Al  °J/'CY- 

service.  By  using  former  military  pilots,  the  cosl  of  training  them 

z\s\  p%-i 

is  not  lost  but  spread  over  a longer  period  of  time.  Additional Iv, 

-?«H  W)4q  fc  L-| 

past  US  experience  has  shown  that  retired  military  pilots  with  many 

~(H  >53,>\  5(^e'J3'/r 

years  of  experience  make  very  good  instructor  pilots. 

%i  jv>c|  cK-t'f  rj%  2-T-l  sb«<,rL 
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B.  Korean  Contract  Flight  Training.  Another  possible  alternative 

Or.  IWt Ml  4 (Clr-l 


is  to  contract  with  a Korean  firm  to  provide  all  or  a portion  of  the 

vki  i|*h>  &h  4*:  s', 

initial  aviator  training.  At  the  US  Army  Aviation  Center  we  have  found 

C£zvf*  ^4  ^ 

it  cost  effective  to  contract  a large  portion  of  the  initial  flight 


training.  DOSS  aviation,  a civilian  contractor,  teaches  primary  and 
-Hj  -.1 


JK  Dos*  -)\p>  y\\)) 

instrument  flight  training  at  Ft  Rucker.  This  frees  military  pilots 
to  fill  unit  positions  and  decreases  the  military  instructor  force 


s-iji  ^ -%4 


7 ~b’\  j • ' \ J I 1 1 o a TX  'X 

required  both  at  the  Aviation  School  and  throughout  the  Army.  Because 

-i  Y 

Korean  Air  Lines  is  the  largest  civilian  aviation  firm  in  Korea,  they 


•*  >-7 


o u 


I'M  Qi^  Crvl^col  «f -&/'£ 


could  possibly  satisfy  such  a contract.  KAL  is  already  actively  engaged 
in  military  contracts  for  the  manufacture  of  the  Hughes  500  M-D.  Many 

M-D  fcgzfijch  ^14  >n|°*  i O/ti 


l->  *■  -V 

US  aircraft  manufacturers  have  pilot  training  programs  for  their  customers. 


"£3>|  Ipto  "1%-c  2-1  2^  -?15J: 

Even  though  civilian  contract  training  may  not  be  feasible  for  an 

rM^  Kh*\ 

extended  period  of  time,  it  could  provide  a short  term  relief  until 

% Swii  n-%  it  | h%il 

sufficient  pilots  are  trained  to  fill  unit  aviator  shortages. 

ivi-t  iit$i  r>y,\»  -ft  ^i)t  °/A-. 
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C.  Third  Party  (Non-Korean)  Contract  Flight  Training.  Another 

C\.  'M  3 -3;  2?l°Zfl!^l±L  . '2j.’£ 

alternative  for  civilian  contract  flight  training  is  to  hire  a non-Korean 

AmA  ^ 3 A, 

firm  to  provide  all  or  part  of  the  initial  flight  training.  As  an 

i\AViti|  %li  'ii  «4f 

example,  Bell  Helicopter  International  has  experienced  much  success  with 

7^)^r-  Cr?\  \ \<r\  SeJl  ^A^z. 

a similar  program  in  the  Middle  East.  They  already  have  many  trained 

7-iti,*  ^3^4  4^?ci elicit  d»l  4r«j5i 

instructor  pilots  which  could  eliminate  the  need  to  establish  a large 

*|*  ^ 

training  program  for  ROK  instructor  pilots.  They  could  be  contracted 

£>£&£>  A*?')  x<NAt  V*y**tf  M 

to  fill  the  training  gaps  between  the  present  and  1982  and  relieve  the 

??n  1 9 $2  r' y %\  ^j\n  %'^ 

instructor  deficiency  temporarily. 

pal 

Naturally  hiring  a non-Korean  firm  would  involve  considerable 

At  ^ kk  AL 

coordination  and  present  certain  problems.  Passports,  housing  for 

44 1 tvA  ■%>%  44  sh 

personnel  and  language  barriers  are  just  a few  of  the  considerations. 

-T<^  »*)  ^ '4>V 

Nevertheless,  it  does  provide  a short  term  solution  to  the  training 

2b\ty  AWt  cjrwl  *>\  A %py- 


of  ROK  aviators. 


We  have  briefly  covered  several  alternatives.  Each  has  to  be 

*)>»»  Kw  z&\  Ai*7 1 

evaluated  as  to  how  it  could  best  meet  the  training  objectives,  both 

2-4’^!  «si£  CM  A »?  343  0,*-) 
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near  and  long-term. 

%oY  ft*.  mimA 

IV.  CONCLUSIONS 

JSL . 7i\ 

To  be  determined  by  participants  in  the  Management  Workshop. 

% i\  «>|t\ 

Conclusions  should  be  based  upon  the  Workshop  presentation  and 

g.-»| 

discussion. 


V.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

TT.  •>iA«Vk 

To  be  determined  by  participants  in  the  Management:  Workshop. 

\ ^-rii  ^ >3 

Recommendations  should  support  the  conclusions. 

c<t  XW  -?**15  . 
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This  list  of  US  Army  abbreviations  nay  help  clarify  abbreviations 

fi  J-’Sg  °m  ?°1 

related  to  aircraft  maintenance. 

s-nn. 


A VIM 


AVUM 


DS 


DX 


GS 


GSE 


IDSM 


ORG 


AViation  Intermediate  Maintenance 

42  $ 4 4 4 

00  O'—  o 1 

AViation  Unit  Maintenance 

42  “ 4j  4 U1 

Depot/overhaul  maintenance 

4 4 4 

o o 1 

Direct  Support  maintenance 

4 4 *1  cj  4 4 

-j  a 1 o' 

Direct  exchange 

44  2 * 

General  Support  maintenance 

o|  4 4.2)  4 *j 

s v-  1 u.  o 1 

Ground  Support  Equipment 

2VM1 

Integrated  Direct  Support  Maintenance 

i.  4 4 4 4 .3  4 4 

o a T 1 L-  o 1 

ORGanizational  maintenance 


r ci! 


4 

O I 
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ISSUE:  US  ARMY  THREE  LEVEL  MAINTENANCE  SYSTEM  VERSUS  ROK  FOUR  LEVEL. 

3$-> >;  21*11*11  ci|  S'ul  *H 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

'7ij  1 

Prior  to  the  1970’s,  US  Army  Aviation  used  a four  level  maintenance 

WOM  “U2  4 i'll  ■’lii*#  3# 

concept.  The  four  levels  consisted  of  1)  Organizational  (operator  & 

•raj.  f ^ “i  ( '■tg- xf  * '« ) , 

unit),  2)  Direct  Support  (DS),  3)  General  Support  (GS)  and  4)  Depot. 

§“5,  33  3 1 3"!  < DS  ) in.  s'  “Hg3“!  («'  > s'  i"*i), 

Around  1975  the  US  Army  reorganized  its  aviation  maintenance  into  a 

*M»|  7975iMi  ”1*58  ?#3»l  34^1  i 

three  (3)  level  system:  1)  Aviation  Unit  Maintenance  (AVUM) 

3*3#.  3 3%  ??*■=«  3“1.  §*#, 

2)  Aviation  Intermediate  Maintenance  (AVIM) , and  3)  Depot. 

*1-2  * **  *1  u|  °\  3 22  u] 

00  o t_  o 1 * o o < 

II.  PURPOSE 

-i  -i 

This  issue  paper  will  explain  the  new  three  (3)  level  maintenance 
*r^o^oi]Ai  H*;j3g.S|2 

concept  and  compare  it  to  the  four  (4)  level  concept  that  is  being  used 

*51=1  °ii  i Si  3 4 X 3 “1  ■||i  4 # “U  33 

currently  within  ROKA. 

*rk  7i  °1. 

1 u.  A a • 

III.  DISCUSSION 

I $ 

The  basic  philosophy  behind  the  four  (4)  level  maintenance 

°12£  | c;.j2]ui  A’fau  -,v 

structure  was  to  "remove  and  replace"  unserviceable  components. 


tl  n o 


mi  i h sis. 


especially  at  the  aviation  unit  level.  The  divisional  and  non-divisional 

*1  «H  ;M  “j  *’,£  ) *fclj 

I V-  A T c ‘O  OO  O 1 T ^ 1 u 1 * 
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transportation  aircraft  maintenance  companies  (direct  support)  provided 

ri|  $ el  Ate  rcW! 

a "repair  and  return  to  user"  service.  At  the  higher  levels  (general 
a «3*i. c v *>22  ( o|  uj.x;  oj  a]  *}.  ) H «{ £ E E 

support  and  depot)  the  maintenance  companies  provide  a "repair  and 

l 


y n o xl  a'  vl  oi  u n a 3 x--'  s x a'ru  oj  a.  o u‘r  t o)  cl 

T iff  £7  o I II  j.^-0-a.  ‘-3?  ? It  u T a j.  v!  !• 


return  to  the  supply  system"  service. 


With  our  increased  aviation  requirements  during  Vietnam,  we  found 

* 'I!  3 S1  ^ ■’i  if?0, 

a need  to  increase  our  repair  capability  at  the  aviation  units.  We 

formed  small  teams  to  conduct  limited  component  repair  at  the  aviation 
<a.e|EE  -rl  « 4 d.  xi  ui  £,  *1-  4 E *VE  s)  x 

unit  level  and  called  it  Integrated  Direct  Support  Maintenance  or 
5,  «Vx]x]  xj  o- s|  = u IDSM  E Aj^cj-ojo 

IDSM.  IDSM  was  the  addition  of  skilled  personnel  and  tools  in  order 
IDSM  E *V  2 V-  c;'  S.  4 5'rEj  *]  *1  o)  'A  uj  £.  4 

vl  o o ~ 1 1 -i  > o “ -i  a “i  v.  o 'e  n 1 

that  the  unit  could  accomplish  a specific  amount  of  direct  support 

ol  c b i;  a o cj  V-  2 E "Jr  x.]  =?]  .o  cl  «J. 

o'aa  o ‘ I u A e o • 

maintenance.  This  provided  the  aviation  unit  with  the  ability  to 
°jTjo  -!'r  "V2ucpl  *’r2f|Ej  *r£  3fi2  42  u] 

I A w —I  o o ‘ OO  * ■ “1  v_  *WV-  o Ui  o * 

repair  minor  damage  to  aircraft  without  evacuating  it  to  a higher 

uc;1e?  « a e'-x]  ol "?  x]  xi  a r:  «l  A O]  u u o 

V ‘lx  "IT  o * I vd  -1-  i *e  * ^ w o c 

level  of  maintenance.  Unit  readiness  was  greatly  increased  and  aircraft 

xf. 2 *V?  «]  o o]  f.  o’,  « S*  ^r  - ^ 2 

down  time  greatly  decreased. 

2*2  1 3 | ‘’rl-  Ai  Z*c  2^32  Sif. 

Following  Vietnam,  the  US  Army  conducted  a study  on  aircraft 

°i  £££  o^"7!  o Ui  °>i  c;i^ 

maintenance.  As  a result  we  restructured  our  aircraft  maintenance  into 

iMnag.  2 Hi  KKZ 
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Che  three  (3)  level  system.  This  new  system  had  several  advantages 


*ii  na§.  Ai;  *iifc 


r<)  g.  xlxj  oj!  f J-  2 

I -1  L-  1 U U U OO 

especially  for  units  engaged  in  combat  operations.  It  provides  more 
on"  c <*•->■'  o-  3-  -j»  :<;  o'  xj  o -j’r  oj  ^ oj  o o;  xj'c  j_  *J- 2 

T ‘lg  *i  *i  lilt  l \j  — j 1-1-  * *t  -1—  ^ o o 

maintenance  support  closer  to  the  aviation  unit.  The  aviation  unit  has 

a c'c  <>"■>■  c!  nl  o a!  s'  ,v  oi  o xj  xJ  x ' -■  o'-  n o]  o e'  u =:-?{■ 

r •-a  • vo' C o'  ‘ 1 C a i a '-o'  * -*-  o • o o ^ 1 

a greater  repair  capability.  Aircraft  need  only  be  evacuated  once  to 

ci  £ o’  u!  o ? § iVK  ^2-71=0 


o o 1 t>  t_ 


r s 


repair  or  replace  most  components.  In  effect  this  change  redistributed 


->1-  o|  oi  '4^'o'r  £d*'r.  ols^  o'-  *}  Tj  $)  xj'cu  «]  *]  oj 

n I I n r « I A n * t -1-  1 1 V—  O 1—  |l1-  U * 1 V— 


the  responsibility  and  authority  to  accomplish  specific  maintenance 


f d:  r °i  na§. 


closer  to  chf  supported  unit. 


Let  me  explain  in  more  detail  about  each  of  the  new  maintenance 

nl  4 tr  X’  Oj  tl  c:I  O'  O]  c 5 Xt  AC  *’.->•  lj  O;  *r  Til£  c1' 

,t  T T a 1 T a i ■.  i •.  a‘  0‘  ! I I* 


c »_■  a o' 
.u  i x.  - 1 


i a*,  a 1 


-1  o 

units.  We  will  talk  about  why  the  reorganization  and  which  maintenance 
91  tjL  -■  £ *'  =*M  *\2  « *i  y'|  o|  o oiu=j 

functions  were  effected. 

A.  Aviation  Unit  Maintenance  (AVUM) . AVUM  is  in  reality  a con- 

;rl  r ci;  oiLii  ' AVUM  ' AVUM  c If 

solidation  of  the  earlier  Integrated  Direct  Support  Maintenance  (IDSM) 

$$*]£  f di  ( IDSM  )Si  J-jM  i $ H 
into  the  units.  It  incorporated  normal  organizational  maintenance  (operator 


o.  7 C> 

» A.  \_ 


X 

O 


*.  K.  H ai  ( '7'  °1  °1  y.  c;:  ) 2r  oj  xj  <y-  x]  xj  xj  oj 

T *i  q l ' 1 u.  A * * 1 . I u ‘id  • u. 


and  unit)  and  aoout  60  to  70  percent  of  what  was  formerly  direct  support 


« =■■  r-  : j-  4 3 »;  3 ±0.0  *;  ?<?.%  \ f f 3 3 ui  cr. 


r i i i v_-  o'  ' “1  i > c:  1 v-“3  o e a e- 

maintenance.  AVUM  is  allocated  to  all  aircraft  companies  chat  have  10 

U/UM  £ voc-OAj.  a oi’o  oj  u Cl  7. 

■vVUM  - ^ i , Qr^-  is  'W  -i  I o'  - Tr  i J-  ^ c 0 0 

or  more  of  one  type  of  aircraft.  Units  with  less  than  10  aircraft  do 


x c c o-'  •>"  a!  a!  C n 
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not  have  sufficient  work  load  .o  effectively  use  the  additional  personnel 

ni  at  i '■■'it stg  1$ 

and  equipment.  Units  without  an  authorized  AVUM  get  their  direct  support 

4- ’’i'  as -in.  atom  °i  g'w  sa  stss 

from  Aviation  Intermediate  Maintenance  (AVIM)  companies. 

•<',L  1 x it  U]  ;<  q;  L-  a a]  U;  x]  o<  o at  -7  oj  o 
oT  o"S  o * 5"  'Ij-  T I o > c. ' -1-  «Id  • 

The  AVUM  activities  are  equipped  and  staffed  to  perform  high  frequency, 
' AVUM  Si  o c4w 

1 i a u 11  o 1 1 ~iw  • u.  ti  ^ 1 'l- 

"on-aircraft"  maintenance  tasks  requiring  little  time  and  that  will 

<1-2  *>1  *1*12.  sf  2 n\  ir  nj-g.  «!•  4.  0]  = §_  *J.u|  9} 

return  the  aircraft  to  a serviceable  condition.  The  AVUM  functions  are 
o|3°j  *£|5J0|  ^u!^|  “1-2  ."vuv-  AVUM  *P1 

limited  by  the  amount  and  complexity  of  ground  support  equipment 

(GSE),  facilities  required,  and  number  of  spaces  and  critical  skills  of 

•1  £3  “i*8  *tsg  ***12  as. 

personnel  available.  In  effect,  the  aviation  unit  commander  has  the 

°il  ?*'i  S*1S*M  *t?g  ?1|  4-JW 

personnel  and  tools  to  perform  limited  repair  within  the  unit  and  get 
0}  *Vi  1]  £ o o]  a 4.  -g;}o;;  n o]  A]  =)]  4.  oj  c g.  o]  oj  i 

the  aircraft  back  into  action.  This  decreases  "down  time"  and  often 

| =1  Si#-  °ll  fzn\2\  1 A1 Z1!  |°I2 

eliminates  the  need  to  evacuate  the  aircraft.  Overall  this  maintenance 

H2-7J!  214^1  | °1 2| 

is  more  responsive. 

3 “Hi  ^ ci  £13  21  H cr. 

B.  Aviation  Intermediate  Maintenance  (AVEl) . What  was  previously 

§?  3 "I  ( AVXM  > I*  g 

known  as  direct  support  and  general  support  aviation  maintenance  com- 

*13*1^  3»j 

panies  was  consolidated  into  Aviation  Intermediate  Maintenance  (AVIM) 

2 * 4 ui  * ciii  % g-  si u]  cl. 
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companies.  The  maintenance  act.lv  Lt ins  o,  AVIM  are  a combination  of 
4 1.  4 4 4 x c|i  H UJ  fl-S.  a 42.  v cii 

06  6'-.  o ' ib  1 * o *wo\-  o o ‘ 1 

the  remainder  of  the  direct  support  functions  not  allocated  to  AVUM, 

J1*l  'ttgsl  ♦ 's*  3 V-  s *t  J1 4 " £ 

plus  most  of  the  general  support:  functions.  The  AV1M  company  can  also 

;i?  :Ng  asH”l.  s?0tS'l  it? 

perform  AVUM  maintenance  on  their  aircraft  or  aircraft  belonging  to 

44  H ,J!  - '-(i  !=.  4-;.  V 4 ui  44  ' 2.  ■»!  ;„«=]} 

units  with  less  than  10  of  one  tvpo  aircraft,  ilioso  maintenance 

Z%*\1  v'lb  Vcij4i  J! “is.  2 * 2l§Sct.  °!  4UI 

functions  which  are  time  consuming,  require  major  component  disassembly 
01  4 J*  A|  40;  U|.0j  A a <ij  u-j  1 u.  u » oj  u O cj.u.j 

and  are  not  conducive  to  su sta i tilng  air  mobility  are  assigned  to  depot 

5'3  WViS  ?+  l?30l  Si  *1*1  St  s|ul  SfU 

level . 

ul  1 o|  0 u]  cl 

vs  I !• 

Basically  AVIN  units  make  repairs  on  the  aircraft  which  do  not 

iMS;1  it  i*i“l  St 

require  major  airframe  disassembly.  They  can  repair  components  that  do 

A|  1:  oj  4 >j|  O uj.T  o]oe|u).  oj  u C|j 0 *«  Ajjo  a|  o e 4*] 

0 j_  ^l  0 I p,  a-  av  kl  I I • 11  'Iv.  " o a va  •“*  J-  11 

not  require  rebuilding  but  simply  replacement,  of  seats,  cleaning,  or 

4 2.  44  4 *1  T 4,  v 5.  Hgs  4 u|  4 $ 

items  of  common  hardware.  The  AVIM  company  provides  the  direct  exchange 

oloejej-  4 3.  4 4 4 u;  4 '•!  X ,i  'mi  °i‘  4; 

ll*  oo  o l~  o 1 o • o o o 1 

(DX)  capability  to  the  unit.  AVIM  has  a greater  inspection  and  repair 

a)  a|  -j  il  oj  u.  u 14-)  oj  o 4 2.4.4  4 uj  11  4 W 4 2.  V- 

-1  u J1-  i u r j-  t -d  u • o o 0 t~  o 1 1 1 v_  o o 1 • ’ 

capability  with  tiro  mission'd*  getting  the  aircraft  hack  to  the  user 

«i  4 'U]i.  Aj  Oj  Uj  Oj  4 -)]  r 4 Tj  sj  u 4 uj  fj-Oj  Aj  Jl  4 cjj 

» 1 I u ' 0 I 1 O O • Cl  U u * -1*  o ‘ 1 * 1 O 1 

in  a short  amount  of  Lime. 

O'" -s'  u ui'.  ole  o H 0 41  4 o. 

'•  ' A-  y l w v.  o -t  A ***  '**'  U * 

The  Aviation  Intermediate  Maintenance  company  is  back  up  support  for 

V i s $ 
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AVUM,  If  the  AVUM  unit  is  overloaded,  the  intermediate  company 
v-Lu  i o|  u'ro]  tj.  2 cj;  “1  ol  B.  Ij-  H v>.  «}•£  u:|j  x -j}.  *1  ul  x c;|u 

can  relieve  the  load  and  help  them  to  get  maximum  number  of  aircraft 
u ej-  aj.  o.  4 2 n\  °i'  x\.  o;  ■ a o|  c £ *J.  2 £ =;ja] 

back  into  action. 

a!  u!  o e o A.  oj  cl 
o 'a  a-  ;y  T *4  i* 

Depot  maintenance  has  picked  up  the  general  support  functions  that 

xl  x)  ai  u ulo  a]  ilo  o a}'-  n u cl-  a o «l  xj  u|  o'  u xl  r l 

0 o 1 C uf  C I v-  « 1 a-  a.  I S J o ' x n e e. 

were  time  consuming,  major  repairs,  and  required  sophisticated 

xl  U]  a ill  o <?  «Vu  ol  ul  a!  oj  xj  u]  oj  n s 

0 I « a 1 C sa  v_  'Co  1 e ' a 

equipment.  These  functions  normally  would  tie  up  the  intermediate 

JK  gl.  °! 1 3 l&g  2 j §3  31  j\* 

maintenance  and  not  get  the  aircraft  back  to  the  aviation  user  quickly. 

oju  '-M Arg*fcH4fe 

In  taking  a retrospective  look  at  the  three  level  maintenance  we 

1 *31  31  '*’?§  £1-1  131  "rife  311  13$ 

see  several  factors.  Foremost  is  that  maintenance  and  repair  of  aircraft 

oj.  4 o]  2.  a o t|  o \ J.  2 il  o]  H u!  ul  d G1  U-  iV 

a " *1  *(  b • 31  ,L  v-  Ac-  oo  'Cq  ' a ^ * >J  ' ' 

is  conducted  as  near  to  the  unit  as  possible.  Fmphasis  is  placed  upon 

? Ic'i  $1^2  2!cl-.  2*^  ^2-IS-  3A< 

getting  the  damaged  aircraft  back  into  action.  Components  that  can  be 

331  *3133$  ?£12  an.  32  s ns- -hi  *1  #+ 

easily  and  quickly  repaired  are  done  so  at  AVIM  level  and  placed  back 

fSS  1331  *1  "(Jill  +111  11  23  34 

into  t.he  supply  system.  Aircraft  that  cannot  be  quickly  repaired  are 

01  “Oj,  vj-cj  £ At  ABj  SJ  dO|e  t»|.  3.  *7l  e ± Cj  11  4 d 

*i  y_  I • -1  I T I a 1 u«.  v_  o o 1 v_  e • 1 a c 1 

evacuated  back  to  depot  where  the  time  and  equipment  Lor  majo_r  repairs 

ol  e Aj  4 4-  Xl*  Uj  "jL  Oj  "7  O]  Aj.  OB  L i ir]  G|' 

« C i L'  1 o ' a A 1 A.  c O A-  1 6 i_  '* 

can  be  used.  (Xu:  experience  with  this  new  maintenance  reorganization 
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has  shown  that  cost-  arc  rod  no  oil  through  but.  tor  ut.11.1  station  of  personnel 
old  2]  N- l‘|i  5?-  n '*1'^  •$  °i  "l-'i  ? '*'!  °;  M-Ji 

and  equipment. 

a)  tk  Ti  a o).  7j;  > * ol  £ 

IV.  CONCH'S  IONS 

ra  i.. 

To  ho  determined  hv  participants  in  t ho  Management  Workshop, 
o aj  i t ol  oj  ji  M -4  vj  ojJ  ol  "|,  7)  4 s)  t|  oj 

Conclutt lous  should  ho  based  upon  workshop  presentation  and  discussion. 

I y|  ^sjsl'Via!  •«.  £ ^ a|Vl  n. 

V.  REC.OMMKNDAT  I ONS 

3 $ 

To  be  determined  bv  participants  lu  the  Management  Workshop . 

£ $ i £ 4 $ % °i;  * $ *Mi  $ \ ;?i  o')  '$ 

Recommendations  should  be  based  upon  and  support  conclusions. 
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ISSUE:  CONTRACT  MAINTENANCE  AT  DEPOT  LEVEL. 
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I . INTRODUCTION 

/\  -f 

Because  depot  maintenance  is  the  highest  echelon  of  aviation 
maintenance,  it  involves  numerous  tasks  which  require  highly  trained 
personnel  and  sophisticated  equipment.  Those  repair  procedures  which 

4ti-  d-M  t«v-  -4%  4^44 

require  considerable  time  and  equipment  are  allocated  to  depot  level, 

<>$*#£*) 

often  for  economical  reasons.  Reasonably  so,  the  best  trained  and 

J-iH  4?  A’«|  tfsMri.  Jp  -fl '!  -40?  4$ 

most  experienced  maintenance  personnel  are  required  to  perform  this 

4s  «|  -r$j  -r4j 

level  of  repair.  With  the  anticipated  increase  in  ROKA  aviation  assets 

4?  4 #§44444  *024 d 

provisions  must  be  made  to  perform  depot/overhaul  maintenance. 

44$  -#4?  4?  w4  3-4 

II.  PURPOSE 

V 

This  paper  will  address  four  specific  options  available  to  ROKA 

*)  *f|o#7)  4)zYi  ^ n'x-j  ^jJ-4 


to  provide  for  depot  maintenance.  It  is  not  intended  tha"  these 


fjt*  jW  4^*4  -i-H  •-( 

options  are  the  only  answers  but  most  likely.  The  four  options  are: 

4_-  .p  4^4 , 4>M 

Total  Military  Depot  Maintenance 

444  -3 


Military  Control  with  Korean  Civilian  Employees 

4 4 -4fc.:4  £ w)  d 
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tools  and  repair  parts  would  have  to  he  located  or  constructed.  This 

-4'^hfi  ^j>!4  °}')4  444  ~^°}  %\'\  >&;}ri  $k)4 

would  take  much  time  and  money.  Possibly  even  several  facilities  may 

3fe  A'-i^'r  <}*ld£  S4  ^'>1  *VM  ?MM 

be  desired  to  keep  from  "putting  all  our  maintenance  eggs  in  one  basket." 

MZ  MW  *»»'  <d?MH  ')*h.  - ?■>’ 

Separate  facilities  may  be  needed  for  special  aircraft  systems,  i.e. 

i1  A 2 1 ■■[  .?  f •>’-,?  =-1  ml  ■>  3^)4  4»I4  3f^:i'4J  #| 


avionics  or  armament  systems.  So  we  see  the  tremendous  requirements 

Jc?|5  ic  ^ *}  ^4  fal&i 

we  face. 
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The  best  advantage  to  total  military  depot  maintenance  is  the 

,?  K -<1 44v  Ms  v >•  v 4 

responsiveness  to  national  emergencies.  Work  schedules  could  be  rapidly 

7HA<\  p\^4^W  -Aw]  $2  44»)  'fiini;.' 

changed  to  counter  North  Korean  agression  if  necessary. 

<:M  ?}  ^ ?J-S  T 

B.  Military  Control  With  Korean  Civilian  faiployecs.  Presently, 

t}  i i*7}jl£x)J'r  A 7',}  xf^j  Ivi) 


depot  maintenance  is  performed  on  ROKA  OH-23' s and  0-1' s by  military 

:p  otf&AO'l  *}&}y  -f&*  ZJ4  JL£°M 

depots  with  numerous  civilian  employees.  This  concept  may  also  be 

ilxj  xtAtv}  4A*V 1 3.4  °)  Aik  $<>4 

suitable  for  the  projected  depot  maintenance  requirements.  Unless  there 

-f/jy  jjz  oi)2  $1* j 4?  -f  H? 4 44 A $ 

are  sufficient  civilians  with  sophisticated  aircraft  experience,  it 

444  44  444 A $4  S&  4 Airy 4 ri>yp}4 

would  still  require  a large  training  program.  Former  military  mechanics 

M*l  4 A vti- -j-ilW-’i 

would  be  a good  source  of  personnel  to  fill  these  positions.  Addition- 

4-t  ^->4- 
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ally,  the  military  would  be  competing  with  Korean  Air  Lines  i'or  qualified 
civilians.  This  opcion  would  still  require  ROKA  to  provide  a large 

4)  JV)4  a]  *%*}£  -itfsz  j}*}$  M%  3}J-  -$ f4 

facility  and  equip  it  with  the  tools  and  repair  parts.  Experience  with 

% 'M<\  0H  Z3  3YO- 1 M4<  %40} 

the  OH-23's  and  0-1's  will  provide  much  information  on  the  success  of 
such  a program. 

C.  Korean  Civilian  Contract  Maintenance.  The  third  option  to 

>1)4  f - i«l ^ 

providing  for  depot  maintenance  is  to  contract  with  a Korean  firm  to 

^tVi  xAAt  *M  -^1  H--i  ■dt'rtA 

perform  the  work.  This  is  already  a provision  for  the  KAL/ROKA  contract 

2)^)4  o)  &£  #)*}  -2)*  SCO  t-' 44 

for  the  500  M-D.  As  production  of  the  Hughes  500  M-D  is  decreased,  the 

4 6 ‘24.  -fj-j.  zw  y.o  44*1  4-4 r>)  & ^ 

same  facility  would  be  capable  of  increasing  its  overhaul/depot  capability. 

j -i‘:l  i "I  £$  2*»4 

The  problem  of  trained  personnel  would  be  minimized  and  ROKA  would  not 

444  4^VL  "rTc,^‘ 

have  to  build  and  equip  a facility.  KAL  or  another  firm  could  expand  to 

^4  >4  4)44.  s-/j  sj-/,?  44  44  44 

» 

handle  the  complete  ROKA  depot  requirements.  This  would  eliminate  the 

A& 4 -44  4^ -f  44 ?)  -A **  $ 4 

military  training  of  depot  maintenance  personnel. 

.'to  £■$ i!  -za JH  £*)  $ ^CV 

Although  the  cost  of  contract  maintenance  may  be  greater,  it  leaves  the 

ROKA  schools  free  to  train  personnel,  needed  at  unit  level.  This  may  be 
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a large  advantage  in  the  near  term.  As  unit  strengths  are  reached  the 
schools  can  then  begin  training  for  depot  personnel. 

% Mt  f ^4- 

D.  Third  Party  (Non-Korean)  Civilian  Contract  Maintenance.  We  have 

explored  some  of  the  advantages  of  civilian  contract  depot  maintenance. 

<r->W  'oVr^'  * >4 v> ' ' i *)t3-  r)\'l  <\ 4*  •-> 

-r^k:  t o o i t>  x?  -z-tZ  • 

If  there  is  not  a Korean  civilian  firm  capable  of  providing  depot  level 

zk?  £ f Sip)  4H  4c 

maintenance,  there  is  one  other  option.  Some  aircraft  manufacturers  may 

24  ^4  44]  -r4^ 

be  capable  of  fulfilling  contracts  for  depot/overhaul  repairs.  This 

n)ifi  -it'll  f M -v  >»-)'?, > l 

would  have  the  advantages  of  contract  maintenance  plus  a greater  avail- 

^ -M ■$  \ 

ability  of  repair  parts.  Obviously,  foreign  contracts  would  involve 
considerable  coordination  and  may  experience  some  delay.  The  maintenance 

-4^  4 4 i *fe  Jtl^H 

could  be  performed  in  country  or  out  of  country  depending  on  the  capabilities 

^4  Si  4*1 ) 4uk 

of  the  contractor. 


We  have  touched  on  some  of  the  major  considerations  with  providing  for 
repair/overhaul  at  depot  level.  Each  has  its  merits  but  must  be  considered 

-2-fJ  ^4  *'1  J/,i 

from  the  long  and  short  terra  benefits.  Some  combination  may  be  best  for 

■1  -£'^nH  J*I4  vf  «R»;i  $ 4?  'I 

ROKA  but  all  should  be  considered. 
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IV . CONCLUSION’S 

4 i 

To  be  determined  by  participants  in  the  Management  Workshop. 

•>)  ’ -4-  S; Mr  A '4$&y 

Conclusions  should  be  based  upon  the  Workshop  presentation  and 

ilnH’-  x.i‘1  •e’l#  &j- 

discussion. 


HIDACZ 

High  Density  Airspace  Contri 
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MRR 

Minimum  Risk  Routes 
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TACC 

Tactical  Air  Control  Center 
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TACP 

Tactical  Air  Control  Party 
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Tactical  Operations  Center 
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ISSUE:  AIRSPACE  MANAGEMENT 


Oj  *j, 

I .  INTRODUCTION 


2 2 2-ej 

o O O C-  v_  » 


In  order  for  Air  Force  and  Army  aircraft  to  provide  maximum  support 
to  the  ground  forces,  there  must  be  coordination  between  the  services. 

SPHc  ?rZVoii  Si"7'  *Hcf. 

Perhaps  the  most  complicated  and  critical  coordination  is  airspace 
o’j-ui  -A**  t£.  ^1-7  2 '&  2 *4 

management.  Without  this  tool  we  greatly  increase  the  possibility  of 
2Mjo|  Tjolufcj.  ojn^  *-3j  -,}  * l\  % 2 £ § | S| 

mid-air  collisions,  damage  to  aircraft  by  ground  and  air  delivered 

51  if  S’!0*  3?  2^1*1  *;£. 

ordinance,  and  confusion  between  aircraft. 

«f2  2\  = s.  evo  2.  Tf  a n|  o]  u]  c)- 

II.  PURPOSE 

5.  A 

"I  “I 

This  issue  paper  will  describe  the  basics  of  airspace  management 

£ oj-L  2 cr  2 5.  2 Tr 

^ vJ’  * i*u  Cl.  *”1  1 * o o V-  ’w  u ' 1 u.  a 

within  the  corps  area. 

^^•810  Tiojujc]- 
J o ' L.  A ri  * '* 

III.  DISCUSSION 

I 3 

The  purpose  of  airspace  management  is  to  provide  some  control  over 

22.  2 ■*  1*1.2  \2  -7;  2.;  £ :}  4 a-  ■> 

aircraft  operations  without  severely  limiting  their  ability  to 

•W  n “i cE'i  **C|  <M*len  a«M*f. 

accomplish  the  mission.  In  keeping  with  this  purpose  we  must  insure  we 

°i Zvu  % 3 ^ a! *1  *1^  T ei : TC  *’ru>  V. 

provide  sufficient  but  not  overbearing  management  concrols.  As  a general 

n*\  ;:'U':CK 
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rule,  there  are  fewer  restrictions  the  closer  you  got  to  the  Forward  Edge 

jlijijat,  njipi  4 “I  I ”! °l  2c *1? 

of  the  Ih'.itle  Area  (FKHA)  . 

*1  w|ajL  U)  }a  Af  e,  o n\-  a U u ->|  o|  u’ u 

V-  VJ  i..  I—  1 l-  U -u  “ V-  A li 

To  understand  airspace  management  wi thin  the  corps  area,  we  must 

ay-  'isjHi-iyi  •'iji'iia  aja?  2u.»  wm 

first  bo  familiar  with  the  overall,  management.  structure.  'Hie  senior  Air 

njw  a1"'!  i r/  °i:  r.Hci.  $$  *3 

Force  officer  In  the  theater  of  operations  Is  responsible  for  airspace 
uim-am  M o|  i :,t  4 1 i*  4«  a-«|  Ai>°l0l  °Uuicl. 
management,  ’litis  man  has  three  Jobs  that  are  all  interrelated  with 

°1  SUfe  as  a?  3'! £1  ST'I  S! a i’M  2>U  ?°\2 

airspace  management  First  ho  is  the  Air  Forces  Component  Commander  (AFCC) 

assy,  jk  at  a a ^ ? °i  r,t.  a a 4 

and  responsible  for  alL  Air  Force  operations.  Secondly,  he  is  the  airspace 

V,  & AM  Oj;  Cij^Aj  A«0|  o|  ojb  T)  o|Sci;  ^ 

control  authority  (ACA)  who  is  overall  in  charge  of  airspace  management: . 

K-i?  3"l°t  i"S.t  'lb  3S-3?  3- *5  SHCI> 

Lastly,  he  is  the  area  air  defense  commander  (AADC)  because  it  Is  so  closely 

a — v j a a a s-  a ? 3 -i  i °i  :,i  i a a * a ? 2 i -i  i 

related  to  the  other  functions.  As  airspace  control  authority  (ACA),  ho 

o|  -)1  .e  u o*  a]  o)  u|.  7 A;  «.»1  a)  oj  -ij  i.  <:]•  7.  a 7.  i\-  >1  *fi3!’ 

*.!  I I|  z:  1-100  • o i-  1 1 u «.'  ■ 1 o O o v_  6 ‘ u 

develops  and  Implements  the  airspace  control  plan.  To  allow  for  maximum 

2i‘l  2 a Jil?  ■> 2 *12  -1?  I’M  “I- 

support  and  flexibility  ho  delegates  the  responsibility  for  airspace 

M Id  »l  2 fii  "»i  2£2^  »ri 

manitgeir.enl  to  the  corps  commanders. 

'll  oj  0 m 4 f_  o-  o!  o|  ri,  uj  c] 

Licit  corps,  through  coordination  with  its  divisions  and  support  elements 
-Ml  >40  Oj’*;  A;  t:|  c u|  X]  0|  U U|'l.  ('I'  X u!  "1  2 ) 2] 

-1  t£  V..  ^ *1  i I v.  IV  A * d ’ ‘ca  O O A U O 7 * 

(aviation  and  air  defense)  develops  a management  plan  for  coordination 

it!  A M.o  c A)  7 < -J  -jj.  *|  A A O)  Oj  A fj  -7'  tf  4 7i-o|  Tili- 
n' .A.  Vi1  - -l-  1 6'  A*  O u •*-  ,4“  ‘ ll  J*  ^ v-  a.  # 
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with  the  ACA.  This  allows  each  corps  to  tailor  the  management  and  control 

*M  *V«-]  =].  °j  )=■  ’’I-  2 4 2 *1  -M  a 2 s.  2;  oj  i o-'  4 4 -4 

procedures  to  suit  their  requirements.  The  maneuver  unit  commander  is 
°1  2 »;  4 *]£.  -±  4 4 2 42  4 H =]■.  I]  5.  •=’  xj- o 

responsible  for  coordinating  his  airspace  activities.  This  includes  those 

± jfl-  IJll  o]  1.  D *j  X 4 X]\o]  o]  oj  OL'C’  o'  O'  _ x'  A]  ol  X;-  4 o 

V—  O O Q \ ■ ti  * t2  tJ  Q "“J  p I II*  1 1 ^ I ^ ^ “1  Q 

aircraft  directly  supporting  his  operations  or  that  affect  upon  other 

23  =!'i  *}**M  2??  ts  pi  If  •! 

users  airspace. 

1 4 5] 

a u n 

Now  that  we  have  discussed  in  general  the  management  of  airspace, 

x]  2 7«  a a|  <_  4 5]  b x)  44  o.  v ::  o'  a;;  of  o ue 

1 p I I ^ Q J Q ^ I ^ I Q ^ ^ _L_  , 1 , AA  d- 

we  will  look  at  how  this  management  and  coordination  is  accomplished. 

°13°te  °i  £el  °!  3 St 

Figure  1 is  a schematic  diagram  depicting  the  channels  of  coordination 

2 4 7 2 o 2 ( 4 2.  42,  *j  42)  31-  2 2 4 »y  ol  E.  4 4 2 4 * 

between  the  Army  (aviation,  air  defense,  ground  forces)  and  the  Air  Force. 
T'  '-5.0  n /I  ■si  o ot  c a 0}  el  cl- 

*1  q g ! \_  —1  2-  2L  I I • 

Three  key  points  should  be  made  concerning  this  diagram.  First,  each 

°1  2 ? 2.2  °T;  * '7H  3 °1  V'l  jHcK 

Army  command  section  down  to  the  battal..on  level,  has  an  Air  Force  control 

JK  "SIS  *12*1  2*2  *2*1  2»'l2 

party.  Additionally,  the  corps  and  division  Tactical  Operations  Centers 
x i\y\  o e n4  o]  a]<4  4 a 2 x 2 4 4*' Si  2 

(TOC)  have  an  Airspace  Management  Element  (AME) . Secondly,  the  two  major 
u $?.  4 42  t)  4 u'i  cl-  c a;-  / T-]  x o 7 w.  x u 

a.  H v_  I C A u‘  i I*  =T  *»»  — M T 01.  o It  ui  j-  I iZ 

Air  Force  coordination  centers  have  an  airspace  management  liaison  section 

0 ^ 0 oj  c o]  5]  g!  H 2 2 2 4 2r~i  °i  ?i  Hr2 

(AMLS)  which  have  Army  personnel  assigned.  These  two  organizations 

1 fr  f' H ch  °l  j 2;  4 ^ if  -;;2  42  oi  -v  4 

emphasize  the  importance  of  liaison  and  coordination  between  the  services. 

4 x o]  x 0/0  o ht-x  -c- V «_  t1  o]  u!  cl- 
tj  2«  1 3 E O I td  II* 
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Lastly,  note  the  numerous  dotted  lines  which  represent  the  need  for  liaison 

2 o e 77  14 1 u uj  •);;«£■£  e e c 3.  a-  u c • ij.  o! 

ws  > o IT  > oo>J-o>  1 o'  T *0;  o > J-u  1 o'  • ’d  L "1 

and  continuous  communication  between  all  the  elements  (Air  Force,  air 

oj  o}.  u]  X,  4 o)  §.  Aj  ol  X o Aj  o e a;  ■ \ oj  c-j  ;-j  Aj  u o 

defense,  artillery,  maneuver  units). 

Without  going  into  great  detail,  let  us  examine  some  of  these 

A).u  X o c = }•£.  ;*]  oj-7  oj  c e|  X u a z Si  o)  e <.  7]  a s 

>1 T — i~  IT  I U.  J-  > 1 U J O T •.  jy  4 J T r-  u'  j_ 

organizations.  The  Flight  Operations  Center  or  FOC  is  the  corps-level 

sncf.  1?  S$*l.  i •et.t.'lfe  2 53  53  ij- 

air  traffic  control  facility.  The  FOC  monitors  and  controls  Army  aircraft 


a\$  ^cii  ^x-\c\. 
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j.  ;<]  o]  i_.  o-'A-  44  4^ 
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operating  within  the  corps  area.  It  is  in  direct  communication  with 

03  -4  2 s.  4 s.  4 3.  4 4 4 c]r.  °1  »;'5.  o u 2 2 01  4 nj 

the  Air  Force  control  and  reporting  center  (CRC).  This  FOC  serves  as  a 

£2*121-  931- £!£  *4  ^uich  °1  °i£.2.*lfe  ££  1 

major  coordinator  to  provide  airspace  information  to  all  aircraft. 

2*2  4:2]  & £ 3 1 xj'  ^ "l--  vS  l:l. 

o q o X—  • tj  -1-  q ■ o • u-  i-*—  fcj-*-  * -lay  tl  1 1 * 

Because  of  the  large  volume  of  traffic  within  the  corps  area,  the 
FOC  is  not  capable  of  handling  all  the  aircraft  traffic.  1.  supplement 

a c Cl  7 7 e a 4 5)  4 A.  u oj  o uj  c’r  o"«  o M,  >.  t.  a . | u 

•L  ^ q ' o *U.  O S*  C2  ' U IK  L?  i !•  1 ' • .U  • « ;j  J-  J-  I v» 

the  FOC,  there  are  several  Flight  Coordination  Centers  (FCC).  The  flight 

1*1  S!HCI.  “iMSLiiS 

coordination  centers  help  to  distribute  the  workload  of  controlling  air- 

4 2 4 £*j'  « 4fi  * 4 44,  ci,2|fi  4 a 

O O O 1 Id  1 C CJ  vi]  ““  **7  1 • } • I i ^ l 

craft  and  are  generally  assigned  to  each  division,  between  the  FOC  and 
4 <*•  o{±  s|  oj  oj  £ uj  cj-.  7 4 *j  4 \ o;;*; 

FCC's,  aircraft  operating  in  the  corps  area  are  informed  of  the  majority 
44  4 2 4 £ 2 o 2 4 2 4 4 Di  k = ' !f  v fij 

“ * ~ • nu-oo ‘ 
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of  hazards  to  Army  aircraft. 

O)  ZA  O At  7]  Cl  Of,X  O M'  O'  u;  tj  A.  C A'  O]  M A-|  U Ht  7i’  X >-  1,  O]  c] 
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Another  important  organization  is  the  Army  Air  Defense  Command  Post 

m etc  x <n!  % >1  o n uL  n xj  f a ol  ul  el' 

j_  lc  Tju-  Idt  TV  Z.  o o l^-1-  u 1 '* 

(AADCP).  This  command  post  is  in  command  channels  with  both  the  Army  and 

°1  *mife  2 £3  3*1  :<i -h  2lu!cl. 

Air  Force.  This  indicates  the  importance  of  coordinating  air  defenses 

ol  u on  u)  i n yl-  i 4 2 2.  >j  x 4 x o a|  o l]-e|-l’'l 

i - •>'-  ^ ^ -H  5-  i o o Ef  a a.  c y u 0 Q 1 I 

with  both  services.  It  is  imperative  that  the  air  defense  units  are 

4 ol  u]  c|.  ul  2 >«  c E o ,J!-  2 4 £ £ *•',  4 "I  °i  o] 

able  to  distinquish  between  friendly  and  enemy  traffic  without  degrading 
ra  oj-  n[  ol  4 n\  c 4 iK',  X *1  4 4 4 4 °\  °l'4  °]  4 4'L 

the  air  defense  protection. 
sxl  o «l  ul  e 1 

jj'jU  u'  I l* 

The  corps  area  can  be  divided  into  two  general  areas.  The  tactical 

2 <4*j  O)  o 2 % O]  14  x]  o]  O o lisl  6.  Ol  2.  Uj  cj. 

c u.  ' -i  v-  1 a v-  *i  ^ 1 v-  a 1 **  ti  1 *• 

operations  areas  is  the  airspace  immediately  over  the  forward  divisions. 

4 2-  44*1k  H 4 xj-ej-c  ol  xl  a}.  2oj  2 4 1 4 °]  u|  cl 

V—  S 1 U l u V_  o 1 u.  C2  ' “TOO  O O O V-  fcj  '* 

From  the  rear  boundaries  of  the  forward  divisions  to  the  corps  rear  is 

4 Uj-A'-cj-C  Ol  Uj.  X]  -7l  A)  U O U Ul  T.  4 ru\.  xl^7j]-x|L 

\ q * V—  ui  ' * O • o L,  (J  A-  I l \1_  L.  * O * "1  1 1 J2 

called  the  rear  area.  Because  of  the  distance  from  enemy  air  defenses 

v?  Wte  3H=i-  T?  Wd*  v ai  '’I Ji ’I 

and  the  nature  of  the  missions,  air  traffic  in  the  rear  area  can  be  more 

ul  n * si  ol  u ol  q t1  aI  c-  o x x]  xl  ol  n ul.  o :■  xc ..  ul  o a ol  o ui  cl 

4 2 ) ju  ur  u T I o -i  o '■*?  J-  id.  id  e o ' a u “ 1 /a  u l I* 

structured  and  controlled.  Traffic  is  usually  perpendicular  to  the  Forward 

za  &$■  ?'T“i 

lid g e of  the  Battle  Area  (FEBA)  and  able  to  fly  at  higher  altitudes. 

1 K\  2 J £■  1 U1 4-  tl  $ H ci. 

Instrument  procedures  are  often  suitable  in  this  area. 

oj  xj  o]  O"  Aj  U 2 "j  T,'-)]  Uj  0i)4  xpi  xj  '44  7i4Sc1'. 
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Once  aircraft  enter  the  tactical  operations  area  they  arc  more  exposed 
4 =1-  V 2 fj  X *!  4 4 4 V.  °j2  4 xj  ol  .4  2 4 j 4' 
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to  the  enemy  air  defense  threat  and  require  greater  flexibility  to  accomplish 
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their  mission.  Controls  and  reporting  procedures  become  more  relaxed 

g-g-3  °i  1 1 §i  H cl.  °1  xl  3 '•!;  iAi  j- 2 1 °f  °i  § 

to  give  the  aircraft  freedom  of  movement  within  the  area.  Airspace 

"f  H-  *>'  x1  “2  xl  -"Pi-  i!}  °i  °1*  $ u ci. 

management  becomes  more  of  an  information  tool  than  a restriction. 

2 :<  2 -fr  2 k *f*'r  *1  °]  2 £ cj-c  ^ 2 2 3-  °1  4a  ,;r‘-|  cj. 

Maximum  coordination  between  the  elements  is  necessary  to  alert  each 

-Luclo;  o]  u t cK  \ «l  n t!  2]  -*  ^ o t)  u ■=; -)  o)  v <•]  ^ u =;'•£.  i}-o] 
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element  of  the  other's  presence.  Each  maneuver  unit  (brigades, 

*1  cii  Js}  2f  2 n\  e1-  *icl.  1 I-  T S(  1 CH,  a*  c'  ) c 

battalions,  companies)  must  be  aware  of  the  airspace  users  and 

2 1 *!•£  •<{  *}•  sf  c,i|  ^2  2M°i-  yHch 

coordinate  between  the  elements.  The  maneuver  unit's  operation 

i|£.  Sfc!U;  ■•1-2,  2 2 °l  u':  2 2 =i,f^]  -7]- 

l o i '■  < -i  u l ‘v_-l-o>oo>ocIx  o o ' 1 ' 11 

centers  have  representatives  from  the  artillery,  .wiation,  Air  Force, 

aK?5l°!  2l°i°rnD1,  °l|g  2E 

and  air  defense  and  they  must  formulate  operation  plans  that  integrate 

:i  Cf  di-c  pci xj  T'  i|  o xj.  xj  iVolotaj.  - ]■  u,  ct 

J-  « 1 v_  "i  u.  • ~i  e “i  o ‘ 1 I \_  u ‘ 1 • 

all  airspace  users.  The  unit  commander  has  the  ability  to  give  priority 

u ci>xl.  o tx  ? lo]  x]  o x!  c .v  oi  u u 2 Tc  1 i »]  o xj  o;: 
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to  any  one  of  these  airspace  users  depending  on  his  needs. 

t °1  ^ 4-  ?lE  20uici'- 

lie  ere  arc  some  management  procedures  which  help  delineate  airspace. 

2 g-  2 $ Si  $ Ill  “I  % I ‘i;  ‘lb  CD  2 § °1  E T 2 

Coordinating  altitude,  minimum  risk  routes,  standard  use  routes,  airfield 
x]  ■*}  1}  o]  o.  uV  u)  *7  c ;<  ;<]  •*]  xj  o]  r-j  da-  o o'  o 

terminal  control  areas  and  high  density  airspace  control  zones  are  a 
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few. 


Coordinating  altitude  is  simply  a means  to  separate  aircraft  during 
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’.oraal  operations.  Those  aircraft,  whose  mission  profiles  normally 

u sf  a]  h|  u 4.  4 o)  4 cl  o]  n oj  4 i 4 4 2 4 4 2 uj  4 

require  flight  close  to  the  ground,  have  a coordinating  altitude  above 

O a 4 U 4 2 4 5.  2.  JL  E >?  CV  V.  2 2 4 11  ] *)!  2 2-  r °'i  cl. 
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them.  Aircraft  that  normally  fly  at  higher  altitudes  have  a coordinating 

i4  i cr  ts  2 - 4 4 2 4 s.  a 442 

altitude  below  them.  This  separates  aircraft  by  mission  profile  and 

A 4 u]  «iji  c y u 4 40  uj  ci  oj  u o|  n oj  ^Tjuj  s 4 2 Tj  u o 
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encourages  coordination  when  deviation  from  normal  is  necessary.  This 

u Sl  Ai  -7 1 erf  4 At  o s U si  o|  4 Ol  JX|  o x*t  a1  u 4 a s aJ. erf  } uj  u’ 

altitude  will  depend  on  the  proximity  to  the  enemy  air  defenses  and 
oj  40  uj4j-jee  4 42o;'ol  2 4 4 oj  n_  a 4 o;‘  a]  ol-  4-o  4 uj  c)- 

mission  requirements.  Coordinating  altitude  is  not  a restriction  but 
4 A C 4 44  4 O]  Tj  O]  0].U3V  4 2 4-  °]  2 4 <44  Oj  A £ 

a point  where  aircraft  should  coordinate  to  reduce  the  possibility 

-7]-u  Aj  O 4 A A]  -7 j 1}  o]  4 4 A Ujlotuj.  A'  4 O]  Tj  Oj  uj  cj- 

of  a mid-air  collision. 


The  minimum  risk  routes  are  designed  to  allow  high  speed  aircraft 
44  oj  4 2 4«°j  XJ\'1  -i  2 2 ^ 4 44  4 °i  2 

to  transition  through  the  tactical  operations  area.  These  routes  are 

2 4 4 A.  o!  c ><u  uj  oj  4 Tjo’Ucj-  oj  40  vj.;>  u 
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coordinated  through  Army  and  Air  Force  channels.  When  in  use,  they 

sa  S'  ;?£  4 3 S's=l. 

help  low  and  high  speed  aircraft  avoid  collision. 
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In  the  rear  area  (behind  the  forward  divisions),  standard-use  Army 

c O Oj  cl  uj  el  • 4 A"  Oj  ( A]  4 A'  4 v.  4 ) O^'A'c  O T 
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aircraft  routes  are  used.  Tliese  routes  may  bo  structured  for  VFR  or  IFR 

x'j-  o 4 oj  2 2i  u-  CI  °'  42  '* r V’  2 44  4 v'i V-  4 4 - 4 — 
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traffic,  and  facilitate  orderly  movement  of  aircraft.  They  serve  much 
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the  same  purpose  of  traffic  patterns  at  airfields  by  allowing  other 
01  tj.ee  K *4  Cj-o  t’fi-Jii  4 4 2 2;  !f  c;'^  4 5.  £ o;''xj.-7-;'  f o e 
aircraft  to  predict  your  movements. 
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Commanders  may  request,  from  the  airspace  control  authority,  permis 

r c:i^-  — “iw  s. 4 4=;;£.  4 4 *p;  3 4 2^.24 

sion  to  establish  airfield  terminal  control  2ones.  These  control  zones 

u ;<-’  cl  -7  o>;  o xj  Oj.  x 0!  o ej  c]-  oj  nio  ox-"  xjcjie 
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help  to  keep  unnecessary  traffic  away  from  active  airfields. 
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A similar  control  measure  is  the  establishment  of  a high  density 

°1  9}  £ 44  S.=«'  4 4°  2al5.  2 '4  2 4 ■*.*■'  *'  4£  4 4s’ri& 
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airspace  control  zone  (HIDACZ).  This  control  zone  not  only  affects  air 
-Jjojcjcl.  Oj^sj.  i.xi;x]clife  «]cj.  fjl  *»]  Oj;  - ^ »fSn 

craft  but  also  air  defenses,  artillery,  and  surface  to  surface  missiles 
uj-2  «t*j  oj  x,  cj'xj  ujxj.ojo  c oj  40  ojx'u  7;  oj  u,  c| 

Again  this  control  zone  must  be  approved  by  the  airspace  control 

oj  1 4;  4 4 4 2*24  i»u  4 44  cj-*H 

authority  (ACA)  and  has  many  requirements.  Normally  high  density 

4£  4 2 £ 4 £■  °;  ?J  °j  4 - «•  H CK  s.  4 2 4 V 2 £ 4 ~L  4’ 4 

airspace  control  zones  are  used  in  as  small  an  area  as  possible  for 

=!•  X 4 sl  4 4 a 4 °i  4 £ 3 ” £l  4 4 4 4 0 2 si  4 u;. 

short  periods  of  time.  Because  of  their  restrictive  nature  and  large 
7 o|  C i x 2 4 5.  4'  4 4's=.  ^'4-4  4 4 4 £ 4 ->  oj  o u-j  oj.o  -.j  x t. 

coordiruition  requirements  they  severely  inhibit  the  airspace  users  and 
o nl  o;’  ->  x 2 4 A!  £ *'  £ £ 3.  -*■]  ■ 4 4 £ 7 °1  4 '444 

are  undesirable. 

S-SHel. 

One  unwritten  but  effect ive  control  procedure  for  Army  aircraft  is 
£ 2 ‘"r  2 2.  oi  v 4 u ’•  5]  o?  o'  < c _o  uj  . nj  ' *ij-4  p] 

the  principle  of  "keep  to  the  right."  If  all  Army  aircraft  travel  on 
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the  right-hand  side  of  terrain  features  they  will  conform  to  the  flow  of 
2. a |V2.-»ikoj  *\^*\*^  *&<>£  °i|£ 

traffic.  This  is  best  illustrated  by  comparison  to  vehicle  traffic.  The 
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possibility  of  head  on  collision  is  greatly  reduced  by  staying  on  the 

x’r  aJ  «1  5]  t-j  cj  c oj  Q.  x o'  u-  a t ’ o'  o oe  aV  xj  oj  j tigj 
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right-hand  side  of  the  road. 
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This  paper  does  not  fully  explain  all  e requirements  for  airspace 
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management.  It  has  br ief ly  described  Che  need,  structure  and  some 
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procedures  for  effective  management  of  airspace. 
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IV.  CONCLUSIONS 
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To  be  determined  by  participants  in  the  Management  Workshop. 
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Conclusions  should  be  based  upon  the  Workshop  presentation  and 


d iscussion. 


V.  RECOMMKNDAT I ONS 
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Recommendations  should  support  the  conclusions. 
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ISSUE:  LATERAL  COORDINATION 

4M-'  4 # 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

<j  -€ 

A Division  Commander  was  briefing  his  staff  and  troop  commanders  in 

RtRM  Qlty* | JL*f  &J2JI  Qipl) 

preparation  for  a major  battle.  The  General  told  his  Cavalry  Commander 

-W€  sh?4  -M  -f##* 

to  hold  back  for  a lew  minutes  then  attack  the  west  Hank  of  the  enemy. 

44  4'Rl  4 -^W-a.  4*)4Zlf. 

The  attack  was  launched.  There  was  bitter  fighting  and  the  division  was 
almost  toally  destroyed.  The  enemy  quickly  regrouped  as  the  Cavalry 
charged  in.  The  cavalry  was  easily  defeated.  The  battle  was  lost.  The 

3W*f  7)>M«  ^4  4*)4S4  ^-t"I  4* 

war  was  lost. 

#?n)  M<\ 

This  is  a true  story  from  Auer  lean  histoi"’.  The  problem  was  lack 

<■)!&  >M<  4 4*H«f  -i«U 

of  good  coordination.  The  Division  Commander  intended  for  the  Cavalry 

^ %<!f  4xl-s'c-  -#*£«)  3X14  H -H  4M 

to  hold  back  for  three  to  five  minutes.  The  Cavalry  Commander  thought 

^4'$  M 4*  3R4  j&Hz  -f^Kl  30^ 

that  "a  few  minutes’'  meant  30  or  AO  minutes.  Rather  than  a well 

40^#  £%  A°i  4'1'i-l1  n4#  'aH 

coordinated  attack,  the  division  was  committed  piece  meal  and  defeated. 

-f  §s)*| 

II.  PURPOSE 


All  military  leaders  know  the 

-cf4  > 4 


need  i or  coord Ina t ion . 
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The  purpose 
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of  this  paper  is  to  reemphasize  the  importance  of  coordination  and 

<0  -??M  «lW^  AiiAl 1 f2=) 

to  briefly  list  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  effective  coordination. 

^ ^44f  slA- 

III.  DISCUSSION 

X 4 

Coordination  is  more  than  telling  someone  what  we  want.  We  must 

4*14 ^ ff  *)ti] 

insure  that  the  person  we  tell  understands  what  we  want,  is  able  to 

-fete-f ■*)}  g*k  J.  4&'l  -f=)4  ^4?  S?  o)J»aK.  ^ 

supply  what  we  want,  and  is  willing  to  supply  what  we  want.  In  the 

-?#*>)  4rM  H KT 4 0 *% 

US  Army  we  have  recently  identified  this  as  an  area  needing  special 

^$4  $4- 

training  and  attention.  In  1975  the  Organizational  Effectiveness 

-tfzSs&y-i  a<)«\ 

Training  Center  was  established  at  Fort  Ord,  California  by  direction 

43>»1  IS  4-  <i|  *13*4*1  ^±4  #) 

of  our  Chief  of  Staff.  This  school  trains  special  staff  officers  to 
help  commanders  at  all  levels  achieve  a more  effective  unit.  Whether 

-ir)  £34  i-f  >l 

its  crew  chief  dealing  with  mechanic  or  aviation  commander  dealing  with 

£24  $f4‘  mtf'i'f  $&&<>) 

maintenance  commander,  coordination  is  basic  to  effectiveness.  In  the 

44?  His.  1*4  4-p®'* is 

US  Array  we  now  refer  to  the  ability  to  coordinate  as  communicat ion 

44  ^ -f  4H4a  <bf 

skills.  This  term  usually  means  the  ability  to  use  a telephone  or  radio 

4 -§o)s  -M*  4'T€  4®) 

to  tell  someone  your  ideas.  Uowever,  we  now  use  the  term  communication 

4*k  4°)^ 
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skills  to  refer  to  the  ability  to  transfer  an  idea  from  one  mind  to 

$4  -41  44  43^  4r5  -'-i  j- 

another.  For  the  sake  of  clarity,  however,  the  term  coordination, 
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• than  communication  will  be  used. 


ha 


rather  than  communication  will  be  used. 

-£# 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  difficulty  of  Koreans  and  Americans 

tM^)4  4244  43  4rxj^  4< 

trying  to  talk  to  one  another  when  they  don't  know  each  other's 

' 24  4 

language  very  well.  Such  a conversation  often  leads  to  misunderstandings, 

M*}  M 2^)444  4M«}z  4^  *H 

fr  .ration  or  even  anger.  Although  we  don't  see  it  as  clearly,  the 

tiM  -w  ^5|  AA  JAAJ-  ;)C4  ^S)i 

same  problems  arise  between  people  who  speak  the  same  language.  When 

4£=€  44*  4^2  4444- 

these  problems  arise  in  the  military  they  can  be  as  dangerous  as  an 

4*14  4^)4  4444*4  4«  4- ■'!  4 4 4\4>  } 

enemy  attack.  To  achieve  continuous  coordination,  what  needs  to  be 

^]D4  » 4 i*H4  4:->) ') 

done  must  be  said;  it  must  be  heard;  it  must  be  understood;  it:  must 

4^4 ^ 4^*10  i>ji 

be  acted  upon;  and  it  must  be  modified  if  necessary. 

4)a|j!  Af 

An  organization  is  like  a guided  missile,  and  coordination  is  the 

4 4?)  ij£^j}'r  &zvj  \)U  4 4* 

guidance  system.  The  interaction  between  the  principles  and  influences 

'S'£'y<rc  -lr44 

from  other  sources  counterbalance  each  other  in  order  to  drive  the 

sM-3  oyj-,}  4 As  x-zw 

organization  toward  a combined  goal.  Figure  1 is  a model  showing  the 
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coordination  necessary  for  an  aviation  unit  (from  platoon  to  Brigade)  to 

#*} 

maintain  its  readiness.  The  comptroller  must  understand  the  aviator's 

i-4‘V\  M4  4 $£4 

need  for  fuel  and  ammunition  as  well  as  the  maintainer's  need  for  high 

M^zlf 4#  4&§€ 

cost  repair  parts  and  replacement  aircraft.  The  aviator  must  understand 

-Az)4?A  A M\  44-1 

that  the  comptroller  buys  tanks  as  well  as  helicopters  and  that 

-=M%A  4a  AM  *}A31)  ffM 

maintenance  has  other  aircraft  besides  his  to  work  on.  The  maintainer 

A,  M AMh  AA-  4» 

must  know  when  to  buy  a new  part  or  fix  the  old  one  because  of  funds 

4^2  -4t 4€-N)4>i‘f  Mi  M 

and  he  must  understand  each  aviator's  need  for  aircraft.  All  three 

4-^44  ^4  443  »)a)3»4  4>-4s 

people  have  the  same  mission:  national  defense.  But  only  through 

2f  ^ <*)4  4 4a  J<4  J-4^4 

effective  coordination  can  that  mission  be  accomplished.  Note  that 

^M4ai4tH  a#  i-f.  *!/£&# 

Figure  1 is  titled  Daily  Coordination.  These  interactions  must  occur 

4Vl>l 

continuously  at  peace  or  at  war.  Coordination  can  new:*  be  assumed,  it 
must  be  aggressively  pursued. 

fjrS  44- 

A super  critical  area  of  coordination  is  employment  of  the  combined 

1 4a4  44--«  44 

arms  team.  Figure  2 is  a model  of  a portion  of  the  necessary  interactions. 

Mzz. H 44"’^  S 4 

To  keep  the  picture  simple,  combat  support  and  combat  service  oupport 
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someone,  the  more  receptive  they  are  to  what  we  have  to  say. 

294  .3)*?  4 -fw>  44  4 I A 

In  order  to  have  continuous,  effective  coordination,  wo  must 

4 444°J4-  M A^A 

establish  a relationship  of  mutual  trust  and  respect.  Because  1 

44?  4^)  4 4 A 44k  -tH^}  ^lef  ^ 

respect  you  I will  do  my  best  to  meet  your  need  and  because  1 crust 

t'H  i %£ 

you  I know  you  will  do  your  best  to  meet  my  need. 

4#1*)  tK- 

To  be  sure  that  coordination  is  occurring,  we  must  solicit  feedback. 
If  you  can  supply  what  I ask,  tell  me  so.  It  you  can't,  tell  me  what 

4444^X4  44^4  ^ $4$  ^4°) 

you  can  supply  and  together  we  can  reach  a compromise.  % 

M t J--  -f2l*  $f4 

A spirit  of  cooperation  is  essential.  If  I am  unwilling  to  modify 

^-f^)  S&ihf--  M * I 

my  request  every  time  I ask  for  something,  soon  other  people  will  not 

Mk  4444  44%}  4-^  -£  44  j -ftp 

be  so  eager  to  help  me. 

i-jz  $4%° >j- 

When  something  goes  wrong,  be  specific  when  complaining,  it  I 

4c'}  444  £t  *4  °j^x^)4j  '444*}  44  44 

told  you  that  an  air  mobile  operation  failed  because  aviation  is  all 

m M 


screwed  up,  you  would  get  angry.  You  may  be  concerned  that  too  operation 

*<&)£  44  *)  44  A X4 


failed  but  you  can't  improve  until  you  know  exactly  what  wae  wrong.  But 
if  I told  you,  "We  failed  because  the  axrcraft  landed  south  ana  we  thought 

-r*)z  44m* 
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they  landed  west.  So  we  attacked  the  wrong  hill.",  you  now  could  correct 
the  situation  by  telling  all  pilots  to  notify  their  passengers  any  time 

3^4^  4>-*i  44>S-JH  -4-44-71 

landing  direction  is  changed. 

^)#  f ^ 

Always  check  with  others  to  insure  that  what  yon  said  was  clearly 
understood.  Very  often  a word  or  phrase  may  mean  one  thing  to  you  and 

44-4  4444-4  444^^ 

another  to  someone  else. 

*44  -X  '}  4 

When  talking  to  another  person  about  his  job  or  organization,  be 

44  -3-)  $44  -f^H)  ^};)A  &)< 

constructive  rather  than  critical.  Instead  of  saying,  "You  never  have 

)&io,)444 

my  aircraft  repaired  in  time,"  try  saying,  " I really  need  my  aircraft 

%*)  M'*  44^  *46)  fY:-  #$*}  * K*- ' 

repaired  faster.  Would  it  help  you  if  I sent  the  crew  chief  with  the 
aircraft?" 

Always  attack' the  situation  rather  than  the  peop'e.  If  you  are 
receiving  an  inadequate  amount  of  fuel,  say  that.  L\>  not  say,  "You 

444  .4',  ^4  "jl 

never  give  me  enough  fuel." 

Figure  3 is  a brief  summary  of  these  coordination  fundamentals. 

7\Y>y^A  *lcf 

Some  of  them  may  not  apply  to  your  dealing  with  other  branches. 
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Coordination  is  an  art.  To  be  truly  effective  commanders,  we  must  all 

/$-$’*}  $7) ^e]  S'py 

learn  to  master  it. 

IV.  CONCLUSIONS 

To  be  determined  by  participants  in  the  Management  Workshop. 

-&?l  4M44  tf-'J#*- 

Conclusions  should  be  based  upon  the  working  presentation  and 

4i*  $$§*}  $£■$  ls|  4 -4#*) 

discussion. 

V.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

3] 

To  be  determined  by  participants  in  the  Management  Workshop. 
Recommendations  should  support  the  conclusions. 
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COMBINED  ARMS 


Figure  2 


COORDINATION 


FUNDAMENTALS 

OF 

COORDINATION 


J'Z 


DEAL  WITH  THE  PERSON  - NOT  THE  ORGANIZATION 

-r^r  ^ 

SOLICIT  FEEDBACK 


K4 


COOPERATION 

BE  SPECIFIC  , 7 ^ 


CHECK  FOR  CLARITY,  , 

BE  CONSTRUCTIVE  RATHER  THAN  CRITICAL 

gj>  ^)4 

ATTACK  THE  SITUATION  - NOT  THE  PEOPLE 

a)42.  -£*>-2  £\rt\ 


igure  3 


All  Che  discussion  and  suggestions  from  previous  workshops  will 

m *t\  t A 44  45- H 

be  reviewed.  If  record  has  been  kept  on  butcher  paper,  the  sheets 

44:*Mrf  -y-  MA  n]  Aoj  2rff 

from  the  respective  topics  will  be  posted  and  discussed  in  sequence. 

-«*!  -?*)  =\  4 H -Z'lJjs  £'4-3  mi  - i- 

Do  not  allow  lengthy  discussion  on  theory  or  philosophy.  Direct  all 

c '<  A’A  it  A A ^Ar*J 

conversation  .into  constructive  channels  as  time  will  be  limited. 

2$$S)2Z  M 44^)  4444 

A conclusion  or  recommendation  selected  here  may  be  changed  later. 

>r  A~l 

However,  it  is  far  easier  to  change  than  to  initiate. 

,a?l4  Ji  $4  4W-#<d44 

IV.  CONCLUSIONS 

t & 

To  be  determined  by  participants  in  the  Management  Workshop. 

£4  -4*  4 #44  4 4 4 44 

Conclusions  should  be  based  upon  the  working  presentation  and 

X S^2f]  Aj-^cy  A y)4 


aiscussion. 


V.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

A *■} 

' I 

To  be  determined  by  participants  in  the  Management  Workshop.  Recom 

■t'A  4 7\ 

mendations  should  support  the  conclusions. 

4.4: -a  A A'l 
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INCLOSURE  6 INCLOSURE  7 INCLOSURE  8 INCLOSURE  9 


ISSUE:  TRAINING  _ DEVELOPMENTS  , 
*1%  ' • 


r.  I Nr’'.ODUGTION  ‘ ' ' ■ ' -* 

1 “h 

The  United  States  Array  Aviation  Center  has  adopted  the  instructional  • 

\Z~l  "Jj  -si V 'J  *-  j.: tj  a -. p_  6]  iw  /V  u ~ -£—  A*.  yu AH  c_ 

1 vrdr  do-rrtr  uTC  s-Ue  r-  -i  iu  — ■*?•  •> — sf-a  A oi  t 

Systems  Development  (ISD)  process  for  the  development  of  training,  ISO 

. j\.  ' ' ...  ^ 

is  the  broad  application  of  a systematic  .approach  to  training.  This 

HSu  Si-q^r  °ij  44  2-446  — -grltS*  4 °1 

process,  through  occupational  sur</eys  and  job  analysis,  requires  the 

31  >!  o ?]  w >i  t]  o>  Ao;  <>i  A.  A1  5—  A-  '-rf  IL  A-  sP  hi  I’l  2_  "]* 

toirar  -s'  S'  "i<  vJ  — i a*  * cr  • a rr  : ” i ' r*j  u 

thoughtful  selection  of  what  is  to  be  trained  based  on  solid -data  from 

<>;j  % y\ g.  *-  i f 4 & 4 4 4 Sj  3 & a 4 01  ^-4-i  4. 

the  field.  This  practice  .tends  to  insure  that  training  trill  be  pro- 

° i *1  g*  6 & & 4 3 ■ °]  4 1}  1 4 % 4 4 *•  4- 1«  4 di- 

vided for  those  tasks  most  critical  to  adequate  job  performance.  It 

fig  4 7r§i&  ^41-  X'SK|-  4£^*4~44,  ^$4. 

prevents  training  from,  being  wasted  on  tasks  which  have  a La;  pro- 
til  7]  *7).  o]  U.  ola_  ~ju  g -si  A!  4 <h  A.c-;  vj;  yj. 

bability  of  meeting  immediate  needs  or  critical  long-term  needs.  .Courses 
-i- ja  '4  4 4 ci  'i 

are  planned  to  meet  specific  objectives,  and  ISD  requires  that  courses 

^-°*l  4 3 4^  4-  .44  3 3-  *?*•  43  ^ 1 4 °] 

be  evaluated  on  their  ability  to  meat  those  stated  objectives,  and  be 

4 3 4^  ^42-i  £*•#€•  4 44-^  4%  $j4'4-b 

revised  if  they  fail  to  do  so. 

3*-  *}&l  4-4-  ,4s- 4-  3344„ 

II.  PURPOSE  - 

.2  44  " 

This  issue  is  focused  on  acquainting-  you  with  the  ISD  process.  *i" .a 
o]  ;4:A.a-4  jl^z.  4444  *.  ^44  444  4 s- 4 4*7^1. 
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workshops  will  relace  cho  application  of-  the  ISD  process  to  the  training 
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problems  -encountered  in  our  aviation  program.  Tills  will,  provide  wo 

w <>  ;;L;d  -ylpA  Qj  a mi.  pi  si  Ol  v)i  o *j5  o]  cl  o]  u a -s']  u ix.pl>]  o] 

>r -“i --  ii  ol  • 'lav;  1 xi'zcjj  < '»  ’ — trlicir  . < * « 

benefits.  First,  an  awareness  of  some  of  the  potential  problem's  and 

*44  SrZr^i 


how  to  correct  them  is  developed.  Secondly,  this  approach  can  be  used 

4-$4-4  4^-144^4,  Ir^Vb,  01  H ,AH— cr  2M*i 

in  planning  training  programs  for  new  equipment  and  modifying  existing 

4-is  -as  ea~'>2^  *-$* 


training  programs. 


XIX.  DISCUSS EOd 


A.  Instructional  Systems  Development.  ..  system  is  an  interrelated 

at^l&S)  44  ^i^-u  H-*.  4K§-4e  &-4 

sat  of  .interacting  components.  To  cake  a systems  apo roach  means  to- 

# *3 xs-  a**  *SK  'i-5-  **•'**• 

.Look  at  ail  the  interacting  components  and  how  they  effect  each  other. 

-r-oi  tr’4  o'  44'  u’*<~  £4 

X5D  is  a systems  app roach  to  training  composed  of  five  phases,  analysis, 

u o_r»;*c  .'1;U  o /i  /i  -pr  ' .1  a]  v<tn'  i tqlni  5 —— 5^-Su 

-i-'ir-'ii-v.  7j  rr  arni , «.•  ■*,  v.*vJ,  ' o'1  j.x  a"  ‘i  ■ -'u  : “o' «.  ^ 


design,  development,  implementation,  and  control.  It  attempts  £o 

$ & a*4*^s*  4 a 4 


analyse  all  the  factors  in  education  to  include  the  learning  process, 

I,  4 ~-4f  4 o' , Ir  3 « o » 4 $ 4 41  **-— i*  ~ S* 4 01  •2-'*T  e...cp 

||  the  training  environment,  the  student,  and  the  job  requirements.  ' 

R '4  y l AtS'.rr^T 

K;  i.  Phase  l.  Analysis , is  the  procedure  for  defining  what  jobs  arc, 
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breaking  them  down  into  statements  of  tasks,  and  select  in v,  the  critical 
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Fhhsa  X.  into  learning  objectives,  The  learning  objectives  describe 

jSUS. 4 U.s?  A. .1.  4 vt *> cl  ‘ 1>1. a. cj  c r4  o>  a > -■>  ^ viol  -c  re 

;>  -?  1 n !'  — 'Jtfo  i,  ■sp-j'vr  *-'a' ar~ Zi  r -jp  * 

precisely  what  is  to  be  learned  in  tarns  of  the  expected  student 

*)fe  4 'I'd  —2)  4 *44  4-'^r4fe.  y*i9?°is  d 

performance  under  specified  conditions  to  accepted  standards.  These 

$ 4-  4 g '4 ^ i. 4 44.  ?i  *j g. 

learning  objectives  are  necessary  to  bridge  tha  gap  between  performing 

444  4-i-ir  gi^'v'giijr  4^4  44-e  4 °<  Q:  4aUv  ^ ~;-e-  4 

a task  and  learning  how  to  perform  a cask.  The  learning  objectives  are 

— ^“44.  44  fi i 444  4-^r  -4'“4| 

further  analysed  to  determine  learning  steps,  and  tests  are.  developed 

3‘ §4 4 $ 4 «i.  4$-  -1-4 44 $ °1 4 , 3L 4 jl  ^§4  44 s-iL<4 

to  match,  tha  learning  objectives.  During  this  phase  the  entry  level 

=?!-?:  4,  c!  4 4;  -l^g.  4^4;  olv,  4.44 

of  the  students  is  determined  to  inusre  that  the  instructors  presented 

*««.  uj:*!  aaa-=f. 

matches  the  ability  of  the  students  to  learn.  For  example,  all  students 

' <s.U.c  «>  S..S.  44-^ 

must  be  a „\le  to  re. id  if  printed  material  is  to  be  used  in  the  instructions 

J1}-  JT.J1. 4 pi  »K',.ji.ol  4 -j-i  °1  1-  cl  ol  o]  oj  ou  u".  v.tuL 

u •*  ' X.  >'.&  l<iS  U.  JltT'  a\  vr  5 ~ 1 • u u » 

Finally,  a sequence  of  instruction  is  designed  to  meet  the  learning 


14b  a-*-4*  444- iH4  44. 

objectives. 


The  products  of  Che  Design  Phase  are: 

<?lb4y'4.  3 44  44-4  44, 

a.  A learning  objective  for  and  a learning  analysis  of  each  task 


4-4  4—4  JT-4-g-  91  *-n  4“!  §5449^  44  4., 

selected  tor  instruction. 


b.  Test  items  to  measure  each  learning  objective. 
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c. "  A case  of  entry  behaviors  to  see  if  the  original  assumptions 

§&-  4^'  sj  ~ 7i  ^$$**1  °Km? 

were  correct.  ! 

A1’S° »4, 

d.  The  sequencing  of  all  dependent  tasks. 

r ■=._  ;»  d u. e.  dA old. 

3.  Phase  III,  Development,  refers  to  the  actual  preparation  of 

>:i3,  7} *}  4 § *4  JSL 4-4  °n  4 4 -4444, 

instruction.  Student  management,  learning  experiences,  activities,,  and 

‘It pj-  d «.!■  A .73  t*7  ' . 

—I  oi-il  • > “ii  -T  =>  o ! O .»i 

the  form  and  content  of  the  instructional  delivery  system  are  determined. 

JZ.  cs_A]  ui  -v;  >.!  e>  u!  o,  ol  tqijvo]  “i>  >]  d 
Behaviorial  science  has  shown  that  learning  occurs  in  fundaaently 

■f>>5  u cl.  o ui  A a]  ~j  u.'  >)  a a c}.  « Si  tt  ^ ^ V;.  aK  -oltv 
o‘« ar .-i  w tr  -•'S'  ’ rr cr-i i rr  tf  «i--  so-=*^r 

different  ways.  Sometimes,  regular  practice  is  required  to  maintain  a 

“'*3 44-^r  ^-“14 1’  7?  4444 

skill  which  is  required  for  the  .learning  of  additional  skills . Other 

^:4  “it-d-^4  -2- ^4  4.  4e 

•typas  of  learning  require  little  practice.  Existing  materials  are 

•ol  -Ett!  mi  ol  A e>  uu  o a;  a <r-  ai  a a v.  Ai  ol  >_  — 'A  vl  - Wr  u A_ai  7l  7,. 
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carefully  reviewed  and  adapted-  to  meet  the  training  objectives.  Phase  ill 

11 4-  4 2-  -H 4 4 ^ 2.>j  si-  4 **  -c  2: 4 , 4-3 5‘ 4 4 4 

terminates  with  a procedure  for  testing  and  evaluating  the  instruction. 

4 si -H  ■*;-?!  i2-<2-  4 4 4 Sj-TVi;  A.j3.A-5lw 

The  products  of  the  Development  Phase  are: 

4444^  444 

a . The  classification  of  learning  objectives  by-  learning  category 

44  44  c)  4-rir  4 44  44  4 4 c'.  444  4ia‘  444 

and  Che  identification  or  appropriate  learning  guidelines. 

<4  44  °l4°i  0 4, 


5.  Phase  y Control,,  deals  with  the  procedures  for  maintaining 
>>;ccl-7=.  e >]o  iLo-ce. ;e_  -2. 

instructional  quality  control  standards  and  for  providing  dura  upon  which 

4 Si"  QrS  °>  J’ rr4-^1  ^ #Sr  ^id-^-rr'  $4-^- 

to  base  revisions  of  the  training.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  deter-. 

v< h /i*v  n ol  o i • w ut.  mL  d m y a "ir«  ** 
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mining  if  the  students  are  learning  wnat  is  intended,  and  in  deremining 

^■cr  4 c»  p—  o^rg*  ; ‘■dr  to*  ^ c: — » '*  * 

if- whan  they  have  learned.- is  meeting  the  needs  of  ^ the  receiving  comaand> 

«i.jL  ?h  o]  >)  *#  Pji  ^ ^ tfl  h>  At  2s..  oj  o‘?  *{.  ■=■. 

The  controls  are  both  ..internal  and  external.  The  Arn'y  Aviation  Center's 

- Sni'u  C;  ol  u>5  o]  ~ >,i~.  hi  el'a.  a.1.  -l  ~ X.elai  s.  > . V.  ul 

cr  ^1,-  e!  nr-ji  u.  tr  ‘1st  =j  U, . • . v sr  3 eru1  1 1 X 

Department  of  Evaluation  and  Standardization  is  a control  agency  which 

% u. ■-  A";  7Si?J  c>.  e o_  o c]  2l  -ot  u u_>ii  7}  7f-  ol  cl 

o i v— tr  •• 5ar-o" a>. tr  <r*  ■)  i ■. 

operates  worldwide. 

The  products  of  the  Control  Phase  ire: 

§->ij 

a.  Data  oh  instructional  effectiveness. 

b.  Data  on  job  performance  in  the  field. 

°Nj  ^ ft:  §i-v-4-s,'.0''i  -irS*  *M*- 

c.  Instructional  system  revised  on  basis  of  empirical  data. 

~t'  Si  o'!  X-  a.  o;.  J2_  7i JL -X- -h;  Si  ft* 
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B . Implications,  of  the  Systems  Approach  to  Training. 

is-  *2  o';  si  "v  a.  <£_  tv 
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1.  Tne  ISD-  process-  is  the  result  of  research  in  behavioral 
J2...0..  X!  i_  .£_  u«c  PmU.  7 i-  — op  ■?'  B-h'  3i‘  1.,- i 
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science,  management  science,  and  communications  science.  It  pcovidsi 
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a systematic  procedure  to  insure  that  a person  i:;  trained  t;  mo--t 
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.raquiremahts  of  his  job.  Phase  V-,  Control,  clearly  shows  the  importance 

of  "f  eed  back"  in  the  sys-tea.  Any  time  an  error  is  detected  or  new 
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information  is  developed,  changes  must  be  implemented.  Ail  decision 
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in  implementing  clung a to  the  training  system  must  be  made  in  favor 
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of  supporting  the  student's  ability  to  do  his  job. 
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2.  Prior  to  implementation  of  ISO  there  was  a distinct  break 
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between  the  training  center,  and  the  field  units.  Instruction  in  the 
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schools,  and  instructional  materials  sent  to  the -units  did. not  support 
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accomplishment  of  specific  task.  There  was  no  research  done  to  determine 
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Vhot  an  individual  needed  to  knot  when  he  arrived  in  his  unit.  Training 
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manuals  were  topic  oriented  (explaining  the  technical  details,  of  a 
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system  or  operation)  rather  than  being  performance  oriented,  (explaining 
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a process  in  terms  of  how  C-.  do  something,  wi th  a statement  of  the 


exoected  result), 
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3.  The  application  of  -ISO  procedures  in  the  US  Army  has  been 
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programs,  in:  Army  Aviation  era  now  undergoing  analysis,  in  the  ISO. 
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•the  application  of  this  process  will  be  discussed.  ’ " y 

IV.  CONCLUSIONS 
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Conclusions  should  be  based  upon  the  working  -presentation-  and 
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discussion.  . ~ • 
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To-ba'  der. attained;  by  participants  in  the  Training  Workshop, 
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Recommendations  should  support  the  conclusions. 
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^CAMfES  OF  THE  DF/ELOHipT  PROCESS 
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1.  What  missions  do  you  wane  ROSA.,  aviation  to  be  able  .to  perfo 

t.. ; "6"±  4^4  4 -3  sN-4  ^ "“h? 

is'hst  do  ground  ^oamandafs  vane  aviation  to  do  for  them? 
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2>  If  one  of  the  erosions  is  to  '’’scout",  vhsc  are  so  tie  of  the 
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things-- we  .must  be  taught  to  do?  % 
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3-.,  ;vfe  determine  that  the  shout  pilot  must  be  able  to  identify 
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enemy  equipment-  How  are  we  going  to  show  the  student  examples  of 

enemy  equipment?  Do  we  already  have  a method  to  do  this? 
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4.  After  we  have  trained^  the  „viator  and  he  reports  to  his  uni 
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what  is  our  responsibility  to  him  and  his  unit? 
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ISSUE:  AIRCREW  TRAINING  MANUAL  (Agl)_AND  ARMY  TRAINING  AND  EVALUATION 
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program  Carter)  . 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

du  ”.', 


The  ATI  was  developed  to  train  aviators  to  reach  and  maintain  pra- 
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scribe  levels  or  flying  and  mission  ability.  It  was  designed  so  that  • 
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individual  aviation  unit  commander  could  evaluate  and  train  their 
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assigned  aviators  to  be  ready  to  fly  the  combat  missions  given  to  that 
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unit.  The  ARTE?  is  a training/ evaluation  program  that  provides  a list 
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of  critical  combat'  training  tasks  to  the  unit.  Both  programs  support 
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the  combined  arcs  team  philosophy  by  forcing  each  unit  to  evaluate  its 
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role  and  train  in  those  tasks  which  will  accomplish  its  mission  in  the 
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combi had  anas  team. 
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II.  PURPOSE 


This  issue  will  show  the  problems  encountered  in  US  Army  aviation !s 
ol  ^vr(7’g-5r  >’  »*,  ^4*4* 


development  of  a training  program  to  achieve  and  maintain  both  incxv :.dual 
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aviator  flying  skills  and  collective  unit  aviation  skills.  It  will  show 
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the  use  of  the  IcD  process  in  developing  a,  systematic  training  program 
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tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  and  his  unit. 
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lit;  DISCUSSION 
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A.  Review  of  Aviation  Readiness  Training.  Aviation  training  in 
y.  5>  -1  *.»  A,k  t*i-  ^ *'  *2/'-  ~~  a.  7-  *th  a,  O vr  - -l.*  o 

the' pas c has  been  directed  by  higher  headquarters  in  terms  cf  subject 
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ateas  and  required  minimum  flight  hours.  Each  headquarters  then  added 
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more? specific  guidance  until  the  unit  commander  in  charge  of  conducting 
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the  training,  had  little  freedom  to  direct  training  to  the  specific 
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needs,-' of  his  personnel’  or  unit.  In- the  past  it  was  expected  that  an 
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aviator  would  be  ready  to  perfo-rm  a unit  combat  mission  if  he  had  been 
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required  to  fly  a certain  number  of  hours.  In  1975  it  was  recognized 
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that  this  approach  did  nothing  to  assure  proficiency  in  combat  required 
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skills.  . For  example,  requiring  20  hours  of  cross  country  flight  does 
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nyrnihg  to  insure  that  the  individual  aviator  retains  proficiency  in 
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external  load  operations,  landing'  to  confined  areas,  or  performing  the 
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in  the  OS  Army  was  based  oh  the  Army  Training  Te At/ Army  Training  Pro'gfam  " 
=!^.oij.  oToj^Oj  4%7ra- 

mobilization  model  used  t.o  prepare  for  the  war  against  Japan.' ' While  ' ‘ •;•  • 
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successful  then,  if  is  not  suited  for  today’s  needs  when  we  consider'  fae, 
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increasingly  complex  weapons  systems  .which  we  face  and  -which  we  employ.  -- 
It  is  clear  that  we  can  ho  longer-  tely  on  a training  system  -which  equates 
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proficiency  to  the  number  of  hours  of  training;  we 'receive; 
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B.  The  Aircrew  „?fa thing  Manual,. (A'll-Q  . The  AIH  is  .the.  tool  the  . , 
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commander  uses  to  develop;  a realistic  individual  training  program  for  :• 
•fr  -1.  -i  %-'t*-ei^r7r  * u u.e-J1 'iJ  ^r-_.  ••-:  •£*  mr-o-'  J ■3~  ■ s! 
hi*  aviators.  The  basic  element  of  the  ATH  is  the  aviator  task  list. 
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This  is  a list  of  t.asks  which  research  has  determined  a pilot  must 
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know.  These  tasks  range  from  basic  flying  skills,  such  as  normal  take- 
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off  and  landihg  to  combat  skills.  Included  with  each  task  are  the 
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condic-iohs  and  standard's  under  which  the  task  must  be  performed.  In 

addition,  a description  of  the  maneuver  along  with  additional 
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references  are  ’givehi  . The  philosophy  of  the  Aik  is  so  train  the 
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aviator  until  ha  reaches  the  desired  level  of  profit ..ar.cy.  Evaluation 
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is  a continuing  process  essential  in  this  "train-r.o-proficier.cy  concept." 

S Trb,  °''  ^£"*’*1  "4-^fr  **r'4£  ^&-0,4. 

Each  phase  of  training  is  begun  with  an.  evaluation  d£  the  individual 
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to  determine  areas  of  sub-standard  performance.  An  individual  training 

program  is  then  developed  to  Improve  those  areas.  By  doing  this,  time 
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and  money  are  spent  only  on  those  tasks  which  require  additional  work. 
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C. . The  Army  .Training  ar.d  Evaluation  Program  (ARTS?) . The  ARTE? 
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is  a list  of  missions  or  tasks  which’ a unit  must  be  able  to  do  to 
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accomplish  its  combat  mission.  This  list  is  developed  by  reviewing 
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the  TO'S  of  tha  unit  and  determining  the  possible  missions  its  equipment 
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and  peopli  should  be  prepared  to  perform.  The  threat  is  also  analyzed 
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to  determine  how  the  unit  would  be  employed  against  it.  ARTE?  missions 
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ere  stated  in  terms  of  task  to  be  performed  by  the  crew,  section, 
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platoon,  company  and  battalion.  From  this  list  it  can  be  seer,  that  tha  • 
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battalion  mission  cannot  be  performed  if  the  company  and  platoon  tasks 
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are  hot  mastered.  Again  it  is  a program  which  trains  to  a defined  level 
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of  proficiency. 
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D,  Integrating  the  AIM  and  tne  Mia.?.  AD-3  and  cr.e  .ARTSP  are  linked 
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to  and  complement  each  other-  The  ATM* s list  individual  skills-  Tne 
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ARTEP  list  the  group  casks  which  require  coordination  and  teat-work  which  . 
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bind  the  individual  skills  together.  Both  Require  flexibility  because 
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different  kinds  of  aviation,  units  have  different  missions,  arid  the 
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experience  levels  and  abilities  of  aviators  differ.  The  starting  point 
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is  to  .analyse  the  threat  and  determine  how  the  unit  will  defeat  that 
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threat.  This  will  allow  the  commander  to  select  those  mission  tasks  his • 
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unit  must  perform.  In  turn  these  mission  casks  will  be  broken  down  into 
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the" mission  conponehcs  or  individual'  tasks  to  be  performed  by  the  aviator. 
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Then  the  aviators  are  evaluated  to  determine  their  utility  to  perform 
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these  individual  tasks.  When  they  attain  the  required  level  of 
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proficiency  the  unit  i3  evaluated  on  -its  ability  to  perform  the 
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collective  combat  mission-  Training  will  then  be  developed  do 
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I .  INTRODUCTION 


Train:  ag  publications  artd  aids  are  materials  produced  to  assist  a 
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person  in  learning  or  performing  his  duties.  In  producing  or  revising 
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training,  materials  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  ISO  process  must  be 
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remembered.  That  philosophy  is  to  identify  the  task  and  then  direct 
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all  effort  at  meeting  the  specific  objectives  of  that  task. 
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II.  2URP0SI 


This  issue  will  acquaint  you  with  some  of  the  publications  In 
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Arsy  Aviation.  It  will  briefly  show  how  they  are  written  and  revised, 
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The  primary  purpose  is  to  show  the  importance  of  using  the  ISO  process 
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in  producing  the  publications  required  to  support  Army  Aviation. . Th 
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issue  is  focused  on  now  to  revise  and  prepare  literature  intended  to 
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help  someone  learn  and  perform  job  related  tasks. 
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III.  DISCUSSION 


A.  Censral.  Today  the  amount  and  kinds  of  training  cat oriel; 


agd  ftiey  Include  Field  Manuals  <FM)»  Technical  Manuals  (tM), 
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Arav  TraipihS  ana  Evaluation  Programs  (ARTEP),  Video  tape,  movies  and 
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Ti-ainin^'.^feensian  Course  <TSC)  lessons,  to  mention  e taw.  ‘All  these 
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ttajt.e’C^^ c|& .6.8  de$$  foe  reference..  Some  of  these  materials,.  sued*  as 
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procedufe.,..  As  new  and  improved  .equipment  and'  techniques  are  introduced, 
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trsinir^'.pnhlloacions  and  aids  must  be  produced  and  reused  to  meet  the 
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new  requirements. 
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to  ss^ffi  parson  to  learn  or  perform  his  duties  and  tasks.  Such 
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materials  muse  be  performance  oriented.  This  means  the  information 
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fvcaSesLon  the  duties- and  task  the  trainee  is  required  to  perform.  It 
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fives' ^Im-cthe  information  needed  to  identify  what  the  job  is  and  how  to 
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da  the  jdh;  it  does  not  waste  any  time  explaining  concepts  or  facts 
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about'  the,  task  which  are  not  needed  to  perform  the  task.  To  prepare 
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:-,iho$M  4'-l  nr  i self  cojwainad  lessons  which  tee -h  soldiers  to  perform 
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. pacific  tasks  require!  oy  their  jobs-  TEC  lessons  use  the  audin- 
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visual;  and  printed  formats.  The  lessens  include  a film  cartridge,  an 
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audio cause eta,  and  an  instruction  sheet.  They  are  used  with  the 
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Beselar  Cue/ See.,  which  is  similar  to  a TV.  It  allows  the  soldier  to 
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stop  the  f ilm  to  complete  v.  problem  or  to  go  back  and  review^ material 
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fsi  dfd.  to c understand.  This  allows  the  soldier  to  work  at'  his  own  pace, 
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.making  responses  to  the  lessor,  requirements.  •■ 
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An  important  feature  of  TEC  is  tna  1 each  lesson  includes  a pretest. 
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the  les.Sv/A.  Tula  pretest  feature  allows  the  soldier  to  concentrate  his 
d\  Aj.AjA’v-,  v’h,^.  £ Ar-£ ol  ¥-vfirrd  o1  — 434  er°r°» »d- 
time  had  effort  only  in  chose  areas  where  ha  needs  additional  training. 
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D.  Re j law  of  Training  HatLarials.  Chen  the  job  and  the  -trainee 
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are  analysed  and  the  training  mater inis  are  produced,  we  must  continue 
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to  evaluate  or  control.  The  factors  which  caused  us  to  jvrocuce  a lit 
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or  TEC  Isr  ;uu  are  the  intraduction  of  t.ew  equipment,  new  procedures, 
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or,  a determination  th.it  the  person  is. -not  able  to  perzorm  r.na  ta,>/.  tne 
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training  material  is  supposed  to  teach  him-  Trair.it. % materials  a^a-i 
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constant  review  to  insure  they  are  currant  and  are  meeting  the  training 
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IV  *.  CONCLUSIONS  ’ -,  ‘ . - 


To  be  determined  by  participants  in  the  Training  workshop, 
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.Conclusions  should  be  based  upon  the  working  presentation  and  discussion 
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V.  RECOKHkNDATIONS 


To  be  determined  by  participants  in  the  Training  Workshop.  Recon- 
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mendacious  should  support  the  conclusions. 
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I.  ihhuiODuCTIOK 


The  Synthetic  f lignc  Training  System  (SFTS)  was  ceyelopad  Co  . 
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provide  v v.li-itic  aviation  craini ng  at  reduced  cast.  It  introduced 
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Into  Array  aviation  the  latest  state-of-the-art  ad  vine as .in  training 
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device  design  and  technology.  Through  use  or  a sophisticated  computer, 
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a very  realistic  device  can  closely  simulate  aircraEt  functions  and 
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movements.  The  UK-1  S7TS,  2324,  was  the  first  of  several  simulators 
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being  developed  and' fielded  fo.r  the  US  Army;  The  2L2-  is  an  instrument 
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procedural  trainer.  It  has  an  additional  capability  to  simulate  most 
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U'd- 1 mnifc.utio  ts  and  emergencies,  vruay  of  which  cu»:r.o t be  demonstrated 
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XI.  POSPOSE 
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"his  if- cue-  will  r.oaui;  on  the  development  and  cur.ro.ciun.  of ..  the  U»i 
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SFi’o  device,  237.4.  It  will  emphasise  the  inpotcancu  of  desig-  ‘-ig  a 


cr-ilnt.'s’  device 
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’ device  t>-,  occun  'Ll  he  a specific  task.  Th.^  oo-ev:  is  -lot: 
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irunded  to  Instruct  operation  of  the  device  or  teach  computer  software 
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^faft&dures,  This  issue  paper  wiU  show  problems  the  US  Army  ha» 
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exparlOHced  in  developing  and  fielding  its  flight  simulator  urogram, 
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III.  DISCUSSION 
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A.  Tha  fir ’it  U$  Army  flight  simulators  wore  converted  f i ,.ed 
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vV$8i.  Instrument  trainees,  They  were  solely  for  instrument  procedure 
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training,  Those  simulators  neither  looked,  felt,  nor  reacted  like  a 
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itelicoptc.::  in  flight.  In  3 965  the  Aviation  Center  was  asked  to  develop 
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iiU-raqu'iremeuts  for  a helicopter  instrument  trainer,  A study  was 
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done- to  determine  what  arena  of  f light  training  could  benefit  from 
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uss  of  flight  simulators  and  what  technology  wns  available.  The 
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With  the  projected  sharp  Increase  iii  aviation  assets  for  the  Korean 
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Army,  there  will  obviously  be  a sharp  increase  in  personnel  requirs.-ents. 
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Projected  ROKA  training  requirements  are  for  .approximately  950  aviators 
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a five  step  approach  to  problem  solving.  The  five  steps  are: 
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Wj  have  taken  the  first  step  in  this  process  and  analyzed  the  problem. 
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the  areas  that  we  have  determined  need  to  be  developed  are: 
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2.  Academic  Class room  Requirements 
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'*z  7.  Transportation  Requirements 
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Once  the  areas  were  identified  we  proceeded  to  the  next  step  in  the 
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evaluated  and  assigned  to  their  controlling  departments.  This  approach 
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that  the  need  for  a Rotary  Wing  Qualification  Course  was  a valid  require 
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flexible  icy  of  aviation  assignments  and  increase  their  effectiveness  in 
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utilisation  upon  completion  of  the  training.  Therefore,  retention 
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of  increased  initial  entry  training  at  thea via cion  school  to  conduct  * 
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transition  training  in  the  unit-  Transition  courses  era  currently  being 
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conducted  at  Fore  Sucker  for  r.h  AK~l  and  CH-4? . Fort  Hood , Texas 'is 
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presently  training  aviators  in  ttie  AH- 1 in.  accordance  vith  USAAVHC 
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ever,  utiiitatidn  of  unit  instructor  pildts  atv<d  fescutces  degrades  unit  . 
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readiness  status  and  available  training  time-.  This  is  consistent  with 
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ttaincaining  the  aviation  skills  learned  at  th«  Aviation  School.  ' 
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much  guid  -.ace  and  assistance  from  outside  the  unit. 
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unit  from  being  hampered  by  a service  school  backlog.,  These  are  some  of 
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Towas-i  the  avid  of  the  Vietnam  conflict-,  US  Army  aviators  discovered 
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pord'iSfts  -hf  chat  war-  were  no  longer  applicable.  Aircraft  were  operating 
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ac.  lower  altitudes  than  twee  before,  in  order  to- enhance  our  survivability 
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events  brought  about  an  intensive  review  designed  to  analyse,  the  flight 
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operations  critical  to -the  update  of  aviator  training.  The  major 
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deficiency  limiting  the  combat  effectiveness  of  US'  A ■-my  aviation,  the.:, 
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was  defined  as  the  lack  or  proper  training  oriental  tp  the  high  three; 
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environment . This  resulted  in  the  development  of  a new  program  of 
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■ tactical  training  phase'  incorporated  an  CH-p3^  pragk  av.c.  a UH-iH  track. 
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prog tax*  for  these  tracks  are  found  in  Inciosute  2 and  3.  In  Ught  of 
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program  should  be  weighed  against  the  possibility  that  rapid  attrition 
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ISSUE:  EKLI3TSP  TRAINING 
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The  introduction  of  several  different  and  conplcx  type  aircraft 
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creates  t'.ha  need  for  the  recruitment  and  training  of  large  lumbers 
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of  enlist  ad  aviation  personnel.  The  near  terra  projection  of  ROKA 
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training  requirement;,  are  Cor  approx.Lnate.ly  2000  maintenance  personnel 
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to  be  trained  before  103 2 in  order  to  fill  ail  authorized  aviation 
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positions.  Additionally,  training  faailicies  music  be  capable  of 
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training  replacements  as  current  aviation  personnel  depart  th’s  lervicoi 
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or  are  promoted.  The  US  Array  went  through  a period  similar  to  this 
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with -the  increased  emphasis  on  rotary  wing  aviation  vuring  Viaunara. 
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We  quickly  discovered  that  we  also  had  to  educate  non-awi  tin  a 
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personnel  in  aviation  related  subjects.  We  would  .*. : ku  to  share  so?.. a 
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'Uiis  paper  will  il.Uc.ui -s  consideration:;  in  planning  for  InesTeawd 
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to  accomplish  this  mission  but  no  facilitate  mission  accomplish:* eur 
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without  going  through  some  of  the  trial  and  error  processes  US  Amy 
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Aviation  experienced. 
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There  are  several  facers  to  be  considered  in  meeting  i ncressei 
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end is tod  training  requirements . This  paper  will  address  this 
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training  from  two  points  of  view: 
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i . Aircraft  Repair.  One  of  the  most  corraldabLu  tasks  iac».d  in  a 
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b.  Expense  of  attsuiut  Lon  stay  augaest  use  of  training  devices  to 
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artillery,  tactical  Air  support,  air.  dsfansa,  other  aviation  unit*  end, 
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to  insure  mission  accomplishment. 
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a.  Helicopter  vs  helicopter. 
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1.  Operations  on  the  Korean  peninsula  regularly  involve  flying  in 
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-a-  Mission  planning  required  cor  mountain  r lying. 
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b.  Aircraft  capabilities  in  high  gross  weight:  conditions  and  high 
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c.  Meteorology  training  to  understand  weather ‘effects,  win'd,  ate. 
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I . Aircraft  Survivabil.l  tv  Equipment  (ASS') . 
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require  no  special  training  jdov  the  aviator.  They  ao  offer  signur leant : 
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The  AN/APR-39  Radar  Warning  Receiver  and  M-13G  Chaff  and  Flare 
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Dispenser  are  devices  now  in  use  by  the  U.S.  Aray.  The  AN/ APR-39  will 
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v?arn  the  aviator  when  he  is,  being  traekec  by  radar  to  include  range  and 
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direction  of  the  threat.  Additional  training  will  enable  the  aviator 
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to  recognise  what  type  weapon  .is  attacking.  The  H-I3Q  will  dispense 
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chaff  or  flares  to  confuse  or  create  a false  signal  to  the  air  defense 
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radar  or  missile.  These  devices  And  evasive  maneuvers  arc  us^d  to 
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further  increase  aircraft  survivability. 
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a.  Benefits  of  existing  ASE. 
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Training  on  the  operation  and  use  of  other  ASE  if  adopted. 
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Tactical  training  of  aircrews  with  aircraft  ecuiooad  with  ASE. 
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1.  Existing  Training  Frograns. 
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are  wall  schooled  in  meteorology  and,  if  appropriate,  training  is  conducted 
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in  cue  unit. 


b,  '"'"nee a is  no  formal  course,  of  ins.: ruction  on  air  to  air  combat. 
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Evasive  cm neuver s against  enemy  air  attach  arc  caught  as  part  of  a 
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course  in  evasive  actions  to  aero sc out  students.  The  basis  for  this 
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instruction  Is  as  discussed  earlier.  Aviators  do  real ice  the  threat 
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exists  and  many  units  conduct  seminars  to  discuss  cue  possibilities  of 
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atcack  by  enemy  aircraft. 

K.  Summary.  • 
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1,  There  are  several  training  considerations  discussed.  To  ass ...  ’. 
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in  making  conclusions  and  recommendations , Subjects  for  Discussion  are 
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provided  in  Inclosure  3. 


2.  It  is  not  the  intent  of  the  orevious  discussion  of  tactical 
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i\CaD  S'liC  TRAINING  CONDUCTED  IN  THE  COHBAT’  SKILLS 
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PHASE  0?  AVIATOR  TRAINING 
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TACTICAL  AIRCRAFT  COMMUNICATIONS 
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The  student  will  apply  procedures  and  planning  consideration  for 

s-’dl  t^I 

operation  of  EM  radios;  Coectand  and  control  consoles;  Transponder, 
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apply  Cca/Sec  procedures  on  the  use  of  the  CEO I,  CEO!  Extract,  C£CI; 
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ideutify  procedures  for  the  operation  of  secure  communications 
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devices  (xY~28);  use  auchent lent con  procedures  and  devices; 
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demonstrate  che  proper  use  of  radio  cor.nun 1 -atiens  to  include 
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normal  communications,  automatic  retransmission,  and  EM  homing 
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TERRAIN  FLYING  OPERATIONS 
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The.  student  will  define  low-level,  contour,  NOE  fl^g.-. t and  explain  the 
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flight  consider  at  loro  it.vcl.v-rd  in  each  to  include:  flight  pi  ..'air.-  end 
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execution  during  both  daylight  and  at  night  with  e;„t.hus.Ls  on  map 
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in ter  prate i*. ton,  identify  hazards  to  flight,  human  factors  in  terrain 
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flying,  and  the  affects  of  adverse  weather.  The  student  will  apply 
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concepts  of  map  interpretation,  to  terrain  navigation  at  contour  flight 
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altitudes  by  completing  flap  Interpretation  Terrain  Analysis  (MITAC) 
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practical exercises. 

TARGET  IDENTIFICATION 
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Tiie  student  will,  when  given  a silhouette,  line  drawing,  or  photograph, 
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be  able  to  give  the  nomenclature  of  selected  pieces  of  military 
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ft '■.uipms-.-.t  and  discriminate  between  friendly  and  enemy  forces. 

CCM3AT  OPERATIONS 
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Th>.r  student  mil  state  the  concepts  for  employment  of  a ground  combined 
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arms  team/ task  force  conducting  offensive  and  defensive  operations. 
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Ti’.e  student  will  be  able  to  list  the  organic  ROKA  division:'.!  air  defense 
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assets,  describe  combat  zona  airspace  management,  and  control  of  air 
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IHTRODUCTIOS  TO  AIR  ASSAULT  QPERATIOhS 
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Hi'?,  stud  me  w l Li  describe  the  chacact'c!.  , capabilities,  and  ILtltatiops 
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to  include  the  organisation  of  a Lc  assault  operations. 
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Tiia  r> tudan c will  describe  coordinating  and  Hairing  alasures  used  in 
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fire  support  coordination. 
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AERIAL  ADJUSTMENT  OF  ARTILLERY 
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The  student  will  locate  targets  and  use  reference  lines;  request  artillery 
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fire;  adjust  artillery  tire;  and  report  affect! ve.u?.s->  of  the  fire  far 
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IVCSODUCTION  TO  AM/ APR-39  RADAR  WAR5.TXG  RECEIVER 
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The  student  will  be  able  to  describe  the  purpose,  use,  characteristics, 
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and  application  of  the.  Ab’/Ai'R~39  to  include  anergic..:..;  the  system. 
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Thu  student  will  be  able  to  identity  cu.vcru.ft  survivability  equipment, 
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current  and  under  development. 
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BATTLE  SIMULATION 
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Through  participation  in  this  battle  simulation,  the  student  will  enhance 
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his/her  understanding  of  tactics,  wen  pons  systems  employment,  and  the. 
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Importance  of  che  correct  use  of  terrain. 
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Ai  The  objective  of  Army  aircraft  maintenance  i3  to  insure  safe, 

ih.  ti->\  s^i^i  4^?  £>;'na,  £>*!*>  * »i»  •),**!?  ■ 

reliable,  and  maintainable  aircraft.  It  provides  maximum  operational 

* 2}b  $41^  ^3lui*K  ' ' °U4  14 1 SH§  ^2> 

readiness  of  the  total  -system  through  the  accomplishment  of  maintenance 

a^°l«i  *3*3*4  £!b  ^3>  #3.345.1  ^ 

where  it  can  be  most  affectively  and  economically  performed.  This 

°\3}s 

includes  airframe,  engine,  major  components,  AVIONICS,  aerial  weapons 

$Z),  34^*4 1*.  S4 

fire  control/ fire  direction,  and  other  airborne  ancillary  equipment 

S £»  #-1  11  1^#  *l#1b1  Ste?  m *4  Jti  **1  §§ 

necessary  to  support  the. total  weapon  system  concept.  In  furtherance 

*S*5bW-.  e-^J?#4Sl 

of  this  objective,  three  levels  of  aircraft  maintenance  are  recognised 

111  #11,  $$$  ;4  #1  s41  sH#  * 34*1 

for  all  of  the  foregoing:  aviation  unit  maintenance  (AVUM),  .cviation 
Shu'-  S.  iW  »1  °!  V ~L  *1  It  «H*WbK 

intermediate  maintenance  (AV1M) , and  depot  maintenance. 


3.  Until  the  implementation  of  the  three-level  concept.  Army 

1.  3«*1  IfcM  sWn  $1fr,  341b  12.  j 

a if craft  were  maintained  in  accordance  with  the  conventional  four- 

4^  5*1,  SW«*,  *£3V1  *M-  31l£?24H*K 

category  structure;  organizational,  direct  support,  general  support, 


and  depot.  Operating  aircraft  ai era  ernes  were  authorized  to  accomplish 
ft  i SVft-’l  o^jl  ,s^. 

a capability  of  what  was  known  as  integrated  direct  support  maintenance 

g*4ls.<*  elnM^#Msr* 

(IDSM).  IDSM  was  the  addition  of  skilled  personnel  and  special  tools 

§3MW£31b  *}*u  442*^1  5*15 
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into  the  organisation  co  ..ahab.la  thea  to.  accotaplieh  a specif ic  aooutvt  of;* 

f 4«te 

DS  maintenance.  Under  the  four^cstegory  structure,  transportation 

j?vsh=k  . .Mi  w ji  ■i'teK 

aircraft  n«iacaa.nc«  coopabi.s  provided  direct  support  ap  both  the 

♦£*f4?S5P# 

divisional  and'  condivisional  level.  They  basically  provided  arrepalr. 

V;  .. .;  ,*  ’’  . . ,2 f-.fr . 4 ... . 

ahd.  return  to  tie  user  services  Sacking  up,  the.  DS  painpenance.'imits 

*"l  51  s4|r  S>,t4  S' *1;  ) , 

were  the  trahsportatipn  Jitecraf t ..auintenanc^  .general,  support ^companies  ■- 

*H* 4 '^in^  ''  . ■.; 

that  were  authorised  at  the  nohdivisipnal  level,  these  companies  pro- 

.....  . "•  ,4» 

vided  a repair  and  a return  to  the  supply  system  service.  Depot 

*t,*n  s** i 4 «1  51  Stef  **42teul4.  • ' ; . - s.z$  ' ,: 

maintenance  wa3  provided  by  either  Continental.  Uniced  States  (SONUS) 

•§i“! b l|i54f  f 5*SM£W  Sb  ^ £2}  tf^f 

depots,  commercial  faculties  or  through  cross-service  agreement. 

C.  In  effect,  the  transition  from  the  four-category  system  to 

4.  4*4  .3gV*  1^*15 \ $°\b 

the  three-level  concept  has  redistributed  the  responsibility  and  the  -r 

4*  S**'**l  3*!  ^lffr  £**41  V i4S?frH4. 

authorisation  to  accomplish  specific  aircraft  maintenance  functions  at 
the  three  levels.  AVtIM  is  in  reality  what  is  recognised  as  a unit 

-gN 3 If 

responsibility .to  accomplish  organizational  caincer.ar.ce  with  3 c.apa- 

#4 4b  ^<*4. 

bility  to  accomplish  a specific  amount  of  direct  support  -.main  tenant  a. 
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Percentage  wise,  AVUM  includes  all  of  what  the  maintenance  allocation 

Z 3M;»>  3 2*4  *i*H#i* 

charts  (MAC)  identified  as  organisational  namtenahce  and  approximately 

$*\Zy7]^  $-60-70* i$z§  x^2HcK 

60  to  70  percent  of  what  was  identified  as  direct  support.  AVUM  really 
represent#  no  change  since  in.  actuality  it  formalises  the  integration 

fc  2°*§2V  n!2*!4  2*U  *^2*144  £.24 

with  organisational  tsainteaanca  of  what  was  previously  called  IDSH. 

*\b  2l° Pi  4*2  24h  3b  #2H4. 

AVU-f  is  an  amalgamation  of  the  retaining  OS,  approximately  30  to  40 

44*1  e>3<wo42i4  *t2*]g4  24**§>*4  gij* 

percent,  with  a portion  of  what  the  MAC  indicates  as  general  support. 

*12442  44;4  24  3*i  a#2H4. 

Specifically,  that  portion  of  GS  considered  applicable  for  AVIM  is 

»?r,  s- z^< a! °?  i?asi  + ^ 

about  40  per  ent.  Therefore.  A7IM  is  made  Up  of  approximately  40 

$WSK  2£}  22*124  ^4C4£*2  4 

percent  of  DS  and  40  percent  of  GS  maintenance.  The  remainder  of  GS, 
32*12  2*14  ^£^5.  s}o|  ol^.ujcf.  22*124  Uf9»x| 

or  approximately  60  percent,  has  bean  integrated  into  depot  levei 

$,  &i**4&4  242  £2244. 

maintenance. 

‘ • D.  The  following  paragraphs  provide  detailed  information  con- 

4-  41  2*1  3*!  32**4  # 214  £*l14b  1*1 

cerr.ing  the  functions  chat  are  associated  with  each  of  the  three  levels 

3*2  442  2*  t *£2H4. 

of  aircraft  maintenance. 


1.  Aviation  Unit  Maintenance  (AVCM)-. 

?*  '2**121. 
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AVuM  activities  shall 
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be  staffed^ and  equipped  to, perform  high  frequency  "on-aircraft"  oaia- 

#41  #*!#£*  42* 

tehance  tasks  required  to  realign,  or  return  aircraft  to  a serviceable 

414  #3*424  #§•*  4#  *4  # sHf  442H4. 

condition.  The  maintenance  capability  of  AVUX  will  be  governed  by  the 

..-  ,,  #3*4244-  24  *-23  24##1 n 44  4*44, 

MAC  and,,  limited  by  the  amount  and  cbnBlexity  of  ground  support  equip- 

4#  4$  #4  4 #4  *#2,  #*#  42# , 2 43#  #±4  44  24 

meat  (GSE);, 'facilities,  required^  and  number  of  spaces  and  critical  - 

4 #A#L4#  * 4 44  4#iH4. 

skills  of  personnel  availably.  The  range  and  quantity  of  authorized 

#4# '44  S.%  2 * .2#  4 24  2 

spare  nodules  and  components  will  be  consistent  with  the. mobility 

#3  3#43424  ^4#.  43  24#H4. 

requirements  dictated  l>y  the  air  mobility  concept.  Assignment  of 

4#  44  1-  4 

maintenance  tasks  to  divisional  company  size  aviation  units  shall 

1-2.  #3*4*4  24##3  4#4  22#  24  #2,  ##  2 24  § 

depend  on  the  overall  maintenance  capability  of  the  division,  the 

1344  4#H.»  23#  4fc±A4  4§#44. 

requirement  to  conserve  personnel  and  equipment  resources,  and  air 
mobility  requirements.  The  following  tasks  will  be  performed  by 

44  2*4  4 §-43*  *44  44  *#§H4  * 

company  si2e  units: 

r 

a.  Preventive  maintenance,  repair,  and  replacement  which  shall 

v4-  2*34  #34  3#  #44^§  34#  #*  24,  4el, 

sustain  a high  level  of  aircraft  operational  readiness.  These  tasks 
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shall  include  preflight,  dally,  intermediate,  periodic,  phased  where 
gW  gg»  *£»  oM>  g 5*W  *.$$*\  g HU  Eb  ^ 

authorized,  and  special  inspections  as  authorized  by  1*AC  or  higher 

W***  gw  44  2 ? a agSH^. 

headquarters. 


b.  Identify  causes  of  equipment  and  system  malfunctions  using 

uf • *U2£.  25*3**  W»  W2*“I,  2^3* ‘*1  W* 

applicable  technical .manual  troubleshooting  instructions,  built  in 

3 2 g 2^  5 M*  or“l  5*  ****!  -#g# 

test  equipment  (BITE),  aircraft  instrumentation,  test  measurement  and 

^ggH  Bh 

diagnostic  equipment  (TMDE). 


c.  Replace  worn  or  damaged  modules  and  components  which  do  not 

CK  4ggag  ^ gAJt  *H  gb  Jr^S- 

require  complex  adjustments  or  system  alignment. 

£5  s'  =H;H=k 

d.  Parfo’TJ  operational  and  continuity  checks  and  make  minor 

3f.  ■»*$?  51  **4  2 223  4 214a!  4alf 

repairs  to  the  electrical  system. 

e.  Inspect,  service,  and  make  operational  capacity  and  pressure 

"N  4 241***?  22  S3  *lg*te  €5*  4£s>S3  Sv2t* 

checks  to  hydraulic  systems. 

x]  7^Uj  -1 

o » V i r • 

f.  Perform  servicing,  functional  adjustments,  and  minor  repair/ 

aK  ^!,  42,  §2  W*h  g ^*3  54,  W'g 

replacement  to  flight  control,  propulsion,  power  train  and  fuel 

I1  4al/cH*?!§  4^H-r. 

systems. 
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g.  Accomplish  airframe  repair  which  doss  not  reqdira  extensive 

■ '•>•  %44si.  #v  *b  s^’  s'ia-  4*i  ste  i^i*' ' 

disassembly,  jigging,  or  alignment.  The  manufacture  of  airframe  parts 

#*jV4.  ’1**  *$$$ 

will  be  limited  to  those  it  amt  which  can  ba  fabricated  with  tools 

'It  33  Si  ?$5'  Jj»l *H  s'*  33  S'  5'1i  *3  S' 4 

and  equipment  found  in  currant  airmobile  cool  and  shop  sets. 

JfeHS* 

h.  Evacuate  unserviceable  oodules/componcnts  and  end  items  beyond 

•f.  a4  s%S’*s?3r*  s'  steVi^ix  «*i  *$*  *4 

the  repair'  capability  of  AVUM  to  the 'supporting  AVIM. 

’Us" S4*  *3 it'l- 

For  aviation  elements  which  msy  have  less  than  10  aircraft  assigned, 

J04  11#  *'*1*  4lS'*  S'34l*  sHfc  S'Jl  34# 

maintenance  will  be  performed  chat  can  be  accomplished  by  the  aircraft 

S' at  8'4  9 4l3'S  S'37!  4*13*1  4S>.  #4tf"S  . 

crew  chief  or  assigned  aircraft  repairman.  It  will  normally  be  limited 

•13 a ts's'ii  s'i  si, 

to  preventive  maintenance,  inspections,  servicing,  spot  painting, 

*1#»  witf*  *•]#,  *§/*£**  22v 

stop  drilling,  application  of  nooscreas  patches,  minor  adjustments, 

t's',  S'  i'S'f  #SS>1- 

module/compcn^nt  fault  diagnosis,  aid  replacement  of  salacted  modules/ 


components.  Repair  functions  will  normally  be  accomplished  by  the 

4*1  Tat  ^*"1  *\h 

supporting  AVIM  company, 

5*1* 

2,  Aviation  Intermediate  Maintenance  (AVLM).  AVTM  activities 

2.  t i s J s' “i-  ; 

provide  mobile,  responsive,  "one-stop"  maintenance  support.  Maintenance 
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functions  which  ara  not  conducive  to  sustaining  air  nobility  will  be 

.&£•)  *1*1,  jfe  3^1  sm 

assigned  to  depot  aaincananca.  In  addition  to  authorized  AVIM-laval 

* ^sH-}.  &n}&  *§*}  gi*°* 

tasks,  A VIM  is  also  authorised  to  perform  all  AVUM  functions.  Repair 

4“W,  i£^  i§  ^4^*)  Ik* 

of  aquipnent  for  return  to  user  will  emphasize  support  of  operational 

nl  ^ 4*lk  "IAjM 

readiness  requirements.  Authorized  maintenance  includes  replacement 

"l#»  3te2H«K  ai^gi  ®*it  ■’I*,  a*,  s'  SM* 

and  repair  of  modules/components  and  end  items  which  can  be  accomplished 

»3H?za  s»4*V4  2)fc  as/4S'§  S'  "W  S'  4*1*  *S> 

efficiently  with  available  skills,  tools,  and  equipment.  The  following 

2H=f-  f ♦PI  S'*"* 

tasks  will  be  performed  by  AVEM  units: 

4 4^§He>  * 

a.  Conduct  the  direct  exchange  (DX)  program  for  AVUM  unit3  by 

*»N  4sPf  S*34^"i  4S°M  #4§l  4 AK  44-i  *12* 

repairing  selected  itema  for  recurn  to  stock  when  such  repairs  cannot 

tSS  *44  4*!3v2:i11  r*  + ^S1*  's'2'1#  ^4  «M 

be  accomplished  at  the  AVUM  level. 

$HCN 

b.  Inspect,  troubleshoot,  teat,  diagnose,  repair,  adjust, 

H*  ^*»|  *1*1  3.*/*  #4*  2*>3Ah  A13, 

calibrate,  and  align  aircraft  system  modulas/components. 

4“!.  5-S.  S'S'a  «S',  S1  -SSSH'K 

c.  Determine  the  serviceability  of  specified  modules/components 

*} . & *;{4  *! -S -Z>  £ e *>^4  ^ *»  1 $ 4 4 . 2 fc/4  *i 

removed  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  time  between  overhaul  (TBO)  or 

-43-S'-3  2WH-4. 

finite  life.  Module/ component  disassembly  and  repair  will  support 

£§/*£§  4*^  3 4alk  4W#  nM0* 
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the  QX  program  and  will  normally  be  limit ‘‘d  to  casks  requiring  cleaning 

tfi*  “151*  tf  S*tf  *1  *iAJL 

and  the  replacement  of  seals,  fittings,  and  items  of  common  hardware.  - 

vte  5**&  GK 

d.  Repair  airframe  and  fabricate  parts  with,  available  tools  and 

“S  rr&^*4  5»  Al£  2**1  * *%,  '’I***  4§*  *»£ 

test  equipment.  Unserviceable,  reparable  modules/ component  a and  end 

5HaK  4a)k3S  -•*$•£&  3°*-h 

items  which  are  beyond  the  capability  of  AVIH  to  repair  will  be 

fit**  SJfe  2#/? £5  S'  *»S'  SMs 

evacuated  to  dapot  niaincenaaci. 
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a.  Perform  aircraft  weight  and  balance  inspections  and  other 

°k  ■?':--'i  $?>  s'  5?  ?j  s'  i«t  ^2?e  2^ 

special  inspections  which  exceed  AVUM  capability. 

■*l-fc  44  3S*S**  $H2MCK 

f.  Provide  quick  response  maintenance  support,  including  aircraft 

“K  ’IS  SI  tf^i'5  ti1',  4?  S'  3§  ?*.  i4a%, 

recovery  and  air  evacuation,  on-the-lob  training  (OJT) . and  technical 

sa  ss>;'4W2'  s' “i 

assistance  through  the  use  of  mobile  maintenance  contact  teams. 


Division  AVIM  units  must  receive  airlift  support  from  a supporting 

•**£>■  ti i ?S' “I  S>-3- "’l  S'  JS  ?*»  ^+*fl 

air  transport  unit  in  order  to  accomplish  aircraft  recovery  and  air 

£4  4^4*1  £4  $*}*} 


evacuation. 


g.  Nondivis ional  AVIM  units  are  authorized  operational  readiness 

AK  U1  Arr>  2^  S-  Zy$ U1  4 €r  4 ^ ^ 4 

float  aircraft. 
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h.  Provide  collection  and  classification  services  cor  serviceable/ 

°>.  C®i  V*  a'1  l5  S1**  *** 

unserviceable  material. 

SHCK 

i.  Operate  a cannibalization  activity  in  accordance  with  AR  750-50. 

*f.  7 3G-5Q*  5|-},  §a  aM'Hwicf. 

The  .Wlin  company  organic  to  che  divisions  shall  par  fora  AVIM  functions 

*}&<*.  f-^% :^ai  i -•!-  ’’I*  ii  *>  °ig,  sm 

consistent  with  air  nobility  requirements  and  cor. sarva cion  of  personnel 

*>#4  Tz%  4S?2H*r. 

and  equipment  resources.  Therefore,  che  degree  of  accomplishnent  of 

ZS.,  £>•££*  "] 4 ^ *}«!•  ‘-ijua)  *>3. 

che  functions  indicated  above  muse  be  tempered  co  the  capability  of 

£ uro:  i -M*l  r4i  0 1 ^ °i  °?  tu\*}‘ 

the  division  AviM  unit.  Additional  AVIH  support  will  be  provided  by 

it  "f-:  oj  viz.  4 *].$»  £.  Hi  4 ~'Hl  «] 

the  supporting  nondivisionai  AVUi  unit  wnich  can  be  staffed  and  equipped 
K H .»?«*!  o « A -atf el. n\  -tf  o!_^  xf-uj  2.  14' a]  a W a o]-m  a]  Aim'- 
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co  accomplish  the  full  range  of  AVXM  functions. 
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E.  Depot  maintenance  of  aircraft  and  aircraft  moduies/componencs 

Kr-  tZ'1 1 ll  £ aAr£§*i  aU£  ■§*> 

is  managed  by  che  National  Inventory  Control  Point  (NIC?)  in  coordi- 

rJ  €ui  ^*isH ~s 

nation  with  United  States  Army  Materiel  Development  and  Readiness 
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Command  (D.-VRCGM).  Ii  is  accomplished  in  organic  facilities,  ay 
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contract  with  commercial  firms,  or  through  interservice  agreements 
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with  other  military  .services.  Depot  maintenance  includes  the  follow' a.; 
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function*! 


1.  Overhaul. 
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2.  Conversions. 


? js  *1*) 
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.3,  Major  repair. 

3.  $£1*1. 


4.  Modification. 


4.  12.  (14') 

5.  Manufacture  of  items  not  supported  by  ths  supply  system. 

5.  w 41  *|#“H  «>*•  §4*4  *«*. 

6.  Complete-  painting  of  aircraft. 

6-  S^Yl3)  #<??  *2';  s'- 

7.  Analytical,  special  and  nondestructive  tasting  and 

7.  s*sH,  » s*  *£§*  *i£vi  42*&^3#u 

inspections  in  support  of  aircraft,  modules,  and  components. 

Ai£  s'  Si- 

F.  In  relating  the  three  levels  of  aircra'fc  maintenance  to  actual 

4.  S>£1  2*“1 3£>lf  5 2.^1  MUiUS 

organizations  within  the  Army  structure,  the  assignment  of  functions 

51  -fife  VI 4 2>*14.  1,  13>,  SJ  14* 

and  responsibilities  would  be  as  follows,  within  each  of  the  Armor, 

4£*  14  4^4  S>3* l£  A *4*2  S?b  2*3*1  fe£*lfe 

Infantry  and  Mechanised  (AIM)  divisions,  aircraft  operating  units 

S^*=il3“lt  3V?H=>- 

that  have  10  or  more  aircraft  will  have  the  capability  of  accomplishing 


AVUM,  AVIM  support  is  provided  by  a transportation  aircraft  maintenance 

2*1  111  31  114  3*31  Igfc  **3. 

company,  attached  do  the  combat  aviation  battalion.  In  the  event  that 

*HCN  4 31  V1* 
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cha  division  still  has  some  aircraft  assigned  to  an  element  that' ‘has 

70*4|  £ i-lf  SKIM  2^  If  ' 

less  than  .10  aircraft,  the  element  could  only  accomplish  craw  chief 

, 2 4 4fe  sM  is*  5*sii  <£4  4 £12 . 4 "W  *]?& 

maintenance  and  additional  support  would  be  provided  by  the  aircraft 

2>*‘nl  S*"l 

maintenance  company,  in  an  air  assault  type  division,  because  of  the 

341*  AtEv°Hfe>  3>3-4  4 “*.S4,  4E>4 

number  of  aircraft  involved,  the  division  has  a transportation  aircraft 

.tf-w  44 ’t  S>1  I’M’  4 44  3>**2>S1  4 >44  24  E^'*-- 

maintenance  battalion,  with  two  AVIM  maintenance  companies.  This. 

•] 

organisation  provides  the  AVIM  level  maintenance  for  all  division  air- 

- 2.  s.  g>  $$  **1  2>£  % $$  i 4 e *1  3 *lf  2>c>* 

craft.  The  operating  units  within ‘the  division  have  the  capability  to 

. 4s1’  44  e^*ste  3>»+4i^«i*  eee  *iE1=K 

accomplish  AVTJtt.  Nohdivisional  operating  units  are  also  equipped  to 

«1*}«V  £ ^ */o=^  °J^aj  ^ ■»]§  l ^ 

accomplish  AVUM  when  the  unit  has  10  or  more  aircraft.  AVIM  support  is 

*1,  .£#  o-Mlt  o^§^,al 

provided  by  the  nondivisional  transportation  aircraft  maintenance 

*]  4 £ "'I  $ H1  f i "!•  2VcK 

intermediate  support  company.  Nondivisional  aviation  elements  having 

70*41 

less  chan  10  aircraft  may  receive  AVUM  from  another  operating  unit  or 

4- 434124  «1*4l 

from  the  nondivisional  AVIM  company. 
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G.  The  transition  to  the  three-level  aircraft  maintenance  concept 
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has  brought  aircraft  maintenance  in  line  with  cha  latest  concepts  or 
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combat  operations.  It  emphasizes  maintenance  in  the  forward  units 

• °\2l£  3 "it  2*K*i 

thus  generating  a capability  for  increased  operational  aircraft  on  a 

SWtiSL,  tr% M ch 

daily  basis.  It  provides  intermediate  support  that  instead  of  supporting 
a supply  system,  now  turns  unserviceable  aircraft  or  components  around 

4*i*H  §2**lg* 

and  returns  them  to  the  user.”  The  concept  also  expeditiously  evacuates 

°i 

unservicaables  that  are  beyond  the  capability  of  field  units  and  retro- 

35a  1 fSrsS  3332* 

grades  the  items  directly  to  depots.  Three-level  aircraft  maintenance 

3=*-*  sHfe 

is  compatible  with  combat  operations,  is  geared  to  handle  the  latest 

±m  30-2]  ^ i\iu\ 

sophisticated  aircraft  systems  (including  AVIONICS  and  armament),  and 

1 4 S1  oH!^  *=1  ute 

has  been  instrumental  in  reducing  costs  through  better  utilization  of 

§*H  "i&t  a#°l  fH^r. 

personnel  and  equipment.  In  general,  it  provides  the  Army  with  a 

°i^g-  S*J|  5 B1*N  2*5 ’’Ig^ 

realistic  means  of  efficiently  supporting  the  complex  aircraft 

4^  Z+Zn\  3*1  ££§  *lg*Hs  4 5*°1 

maintenance  requirements  generated  by  today's  and  tomorrow's  fleet  of 

2SHCK 

aircraft. 


IV.  CONCLUSIONS 

IT.  3 S 


To  be  determined  by  participants  in  the  Logistics  Workshop. 
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Conclusions  should  b*  basad  upon  tha  workshop  prasentation  and 

3^-^  £**1  .tf*  51  **}*  SHCK 

discussion. 


V.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

V.  ? ^ ^ „2> 

To.be  detarainad  by  participants  in  tha  Logistics  Workshop. 

5*  **  55':v  JsH'K 

Racoraaendations  should  support  tha  conclusions. 
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ISSUE:  AIRCRAFT  .&UNTENANCE  QUALITY  CONTROL  PROGRAM 


2 1 3a!4  33  ?al  ^ 


X.  INTRODUCTION 


The  aircraft  maintenance  quality  control  program  is  an  essential 

-3*i3  33  #e)  °!  3**nI  3al*W  2V 

component  of  the  U.  S.  Army’s  aircraft  maintenance  system,  the  degree 

&&3H*i*.  z 

of  importance  increases  with  the  complexity  of  equipment,  the  depth  of 

5’r»i^  m i>*.  a*f  T?ai.  j jva-’i's'  *1#  #•§«!  gy# 

allowable  repairs,  the  rate  or  personnel  turnover,  and  the  proximity 

ai  i_  ei  c -a  o]  h x f,  -six-t  ci 
A1  a V o ie  i o i ar  1 (• 

and  capability  of  higher  echelon  support  activities.  The  quality 

S3  3-3i 

control  program  is  established  by  approved  doctrine  that  has  evolved 

nm§:  £3  3*£  3 *1°*!- 3 33 3 #332  #21-  2332. 

through  extensive  experience  in  military  aviation  maintenance;  each 

333  £3}°sj  3*3  *333*1*  • ’ i s]i 

of  the  U.  S.  services  have  parallel  programs  that  are  based  on  the 

°}3r*\  3 5r£r  £32  3*1  2s!  aj  $ *]  °1j  -J|  4 *V  ^ §. 

same  principles  of  maintenance  management. 

ar-i'K 

II.  PURPOSE 


An  analysis  of  the  U.  S.  Army's  quality  control  program  for 

Q!  |>a^}  gj u] °)|  22  33  2*1  ^2}  £3§.  f 23 

aircraft  maintenance  will  benefit  the  ROKA  by  affording  an  example 

33  23)3  33*33  33  3 23!  *^13  3-  §&*v  %32.il  3 

of  organizing  to  insure  that  quality  control  is  recognized  and  imple- 

33  3 33^*5  2332  *33  3*51  *31-22-2.3  2%  % a- 3 


men ted  as  an  essential  feature  of  the  overall  maintenance  and  materiel 

k 

management  system. 


III.  DISCUSSION 

4 g 

A.  The  U,  S.  Army  has  an  aircraft  maintenance  quality  control 

■*!■.  1 Sit  3?  ?2.a  »ss  js  3' 

program  to  insure  that  maintenance  is  performed  to  prescribed  standards 

2&°ii  4-  1 £i  fi»i 

o»  quality  and  efficiency  which  are  necessary  for  mission  performance. 

■*w*  *IHi  JH-Hn. 

,The  Army's  via#  is  that  maintenance  consists  of  three  major  components. 

$*\h  W!  *#83rfc  3*1  «a|  3«!{^Hcr. 


These  are  performance  of  maintenance,  production  control,  and  qua1 it” 

°I  3*1,  $$&*\  3 S3  *»  .WCK 


conc.ol.  Quality  control  activities  complement  those  of  production 
*1  *3  **}  *3.2.  A;;aVsJ.5.o  e <*4rfo<  «=  »V  ofcAlu  * a? 

and  tney  both  constitute  the  overall  function  of  maintenance  management 
£»•«,  2}  'fj  *>]*§.  £.  ^ a-  «’rv.j  cj^ 

The  proper  balance  of  production  control  and  quality  control  insures 
AflAV  *2J  Bj  J3.  *aj  a]  *t  *1  * 3.  *3.  ai=K2j  A>!AfA4o  $}*  *-n  o]  s,; 
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that  maximum  productivity  is  achieved  and  that  the  work  conforms  with 
plu  si  * * s S.  Oil.  -,  ,ttcN-  a]  ol  sic  1 AU  cl 

acceptable  standards  or  quality.  However,  it  should  be  emphasised  tnac 

i a.’  ul  * x*  * a)  v}  u a *i  2.  v*  a 2:  a 
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the  quality  control  function  does  not  consist  only  of  inspecting  alr- 

•jio^T'-u  v- do  ole]  aiu  x- o;  -il  7;  cj  d 
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craft  repairs.  This  is  an  important  feature  of  the  program,  but  other 

o]  "d  c a.  vs;  SI  o?  ” o *1  = o!  ui  cl  - o'  •_!  cl  e :in 
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aspects  are  equally  important.  They  include  the  following: 

3.3.*  Z.  9 A?  a * U uj  c>  -7  aoi  v o 3-1  viol  do  u!  cl  . 
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1.  Insuring  that  test,  measuring  and  diagnostic  equipment  is 

• ?.  3*Ah  *3  5s  2*3  ^l2!  M°l.  * • $ *1  *33°*  Ste^S- 

properly  calibrated.  '*  l 

w&ci-.  4 


2.  Initiating  actions  to  improve  existing  maintenance' methods. 

2.  •’ig-  S?«!S>2*S*  *?2J-  M'l-  ' 


3.  Maintaining  a c ethnical  library;  and  insuring  that  maintenance  - 

3.  3aI  5.#]  ^SK*^  igf  3 


personnel  are  familiar  with  appropriate  technical  mamials  and  bulletins. 

p-'h  - 


4.  Incorporating  new  inspection  techniques  and  establishing 

4.  6 3?*  asW'-ds**!  ?*M>  f 


procedures  for .new  equipment. 


5.  Collecting  ana  analyzing  equipment  deficiency  data  and' 

5.  sH2)  jfS  *»#  f S ji  1*1#  ¥CW 


evaluating  complaints  from  supported  units. 

Oi?f  A> *r  o Si  •1-'»V:=V 
toil  a'  t'-  >• 

6.  Exercising  aircratu  configuration  control  and  the  appli- 
6.  grg  *7}  gl-a]  *1  *>«?  **§  g-  AI|^ 


cation  of  Maintenancs  Work  Orders. 
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7.  Investigating  equipment  deficiencies, 

v a},  a)  2.  a|-»{.c> 

8.  E3timating_rapair  costs  and  levels  of  repair  work. 

8 4.  a]  h]3.  iai^oio;  as.2.  =M  '7f'«V-r 
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9.  Inspecting  facility  layout  and  shop  management  practices. 

o =]  *]•&?;*}.  nfel  A}  x-'g.  y*  *Us:V 
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10.  Inspecting  serviceable  and  unserviceable  components  for 

in  y 2.  “]  5-“V3.  °I  tttoi  A’-O.  q;  U A'-O.  ii.  -7’-U  T.  A-jlt  O. 
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preservation  and  packaging. 
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11.  Inspecting. maintenance  records -and  docmner.cs. 

11.  2!“!  14  3 933-1. 

12.  -Advising  the  commander  or.  quality  control  program  effectiveness 

12.  *,*»*£■!  **$*{  2.  §■  £?  °ti  cm  £S?S-*t.  ' \ 

B^‘  Unit  Maintenance  organizational  structures  will  vary-  according 

UK  2.3^2.^.  ^ OJE, 

to  the  strength,  mission,  equipment,  and  location,  within-  the  overall 

*V"1  3 Si  *11  l*f 

maintenance  structure.  However,  one  characteristic  is  common:  The 

1 sJu}.  a Ajo  3 «.  ot  ej.  . 
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three  major  component  s/or  maintenance  are  on  the  same  level  so  that 

*K3  'W  **.  -t  '■ 

hone  of  them  are  subordinated  to  the  ocher’.  A typical  maintenance 

ch  '■*  3a{  £c* 

o -n  ■ « vv  v*  1 * u.  O -t  V_  o » o '• 

company  organizational  chart  'is  attached  as  Inclosure  1.  In  this 

£^i  S.£fe  2$  7£*r#M°!  S!ch  fe  °i;°i!Aifc. 

example,  maintenance  is  performed  by  three  platoons  which  are  high- 

2aP’f  f 223  3^21  21^  *$SCK 

lighted. 


C.  Staffing  for  the  quality  concrol  office  varies  according  to 

CK  22  £*!  M 3Ar  2aI  ? 3" -!  Ifl  'U& 

prescribed  manpower  tables  that  are  based  on  type3  of  equipment  rnd 

mission.  Where  sufficient  manpower  is  authorized,  the  office  will  be 
§£*!•  3®!°}  ^Tf  - *\f  £-  b 2-7  n\§  22 

supervised  by  an  E-7  Technical  Inspector  Supervisor.  The  technical 
Vi-s.  2C-«1  S|  «U  £ § =j\  I # 2 2 

inspectors  will  be  E-6rs  who  are  specialized  in  cha.maintener.ce  and 

*5*  tri  **«  Sb  2*1  2 22°f  ^ "if  tc‘  s-6  i-  °:  s=r. 

inspection  of  specific  aircraft  or  component  systems- 
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IV.  CONCLUSIONS 
m' 

To  be  dcterained  by  participants  in  the  Logistics  Workshop 

**  *I*M  £:f  $33  2?S* S“K 

Conclusions  should  bo  based  upon  the  Workshop  presentation  and 

$&&  g*-*  X Ml  V*r°i°f  5M cr- 

discussion. 

V . R CC OMM  END AT  ION S 
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To  be  determined  by  part  ts  in  the  Logistics  Workshop 
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Reconua ends  tiers  should  support  the  conclusions. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 

t.  * . ft  . ' ' ' • 

■Aviation  Ground  Support  Equipment  (AGSS)  is  that  equipment  required 

^ *'£n\  $ ui  i ±2.^  g^isH CK 

to  accomplish  aircraft  maintenance.  The  projected  transition  to  new, 

i 2 £■=)  g»2? 

more  sophisticated,  aviation  systems  in  ROXA  trf.ll  result  in  a .tremendous 
increase  in  AGSE  equipment.  Proper  management  of  this  equipment  is 

3L  £ g*u]~i. 

extremely  important  to  insure  support  so  that  aircraft  nre  maintained 

*]*?  *13  *1  £2  *H  i ~]£  25. -a]  £ g^I^H^h 

at  a high  state  of  operational  readiness. 

II.  PURPOSE 

n.  ^ ^ 

To  infos’®  Republic  of  Korea  Army  Aviation  logistics  officers  of 

s €4  ghiii  sia  t ^3i 

the  significant  role  of  AGSS  and  actions  they  may  consider  taking  to 

S)2  t *i*?  2*I*H  **  **3  *1#  *j£'  £ ^21- 

in  sure  that  this  vital  equipment  is  properly  managed. 

#2*  51  £*)$  4*H*H  sjtf-  J? S1  H CK 

HI.  DISCUSSION 

ni.  s.  3) 

A.  AGSE  includes  all  items  of  tools  and  equipment  required  to 

■ty.  y\#  “J £3  gi-uj£  *}  4 °H  tr£ 

maintain  aeronautical  systems  and/or  subsystem.-:  operational  in  their 

iTt  a*  -*-  IvPb  o i ir:  'l  . a o i.  > w t a a1 

environment.  AGSE  is  divided  into  five  functional  suo-areas: 
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Ground  power 


;;  Equipment:  which  supplies  electrical 
•45  •Ji  4 4 4.2.  a a 4ja  4,Ji. 
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pover  co  an  aiirctau, 


2.  Aire rate  servicing:  Equipment  to  replenish  nirdrafe  wich 

O 4 n ll  Vi  -1  4 h ! . 4 2.  '?  _0.fi] -o.  4-h  1:  4 

4 orB-  'I  _e -5-  or  i-  t V ’ vJ-~>  trti*'"’  e‘ ;•.  i r 

petrolv.ua,  oil,  lubricants,  amr.ua it  Lon,  oxygeci  and  other  consumables. 
Ana1  4 n ml  ©\  4 e jt  4 m]  at]  4 4 4 

Also,  includes  clean  lug,  deicing  and  preheating  equipment . 

ctl  444a)  4 a]  4 H]  a]  4k  ;<j  o-jo  44  -il-'s'.u  4-U;r.  .-14444 

3.  Test,  measurement  and  diagnostic  equipment  (TblDE) : Equipment 

3.  3 $ sl  S*“ai*  o*-£  1 


to  inspect  and  test  aircraft  systems. 

5^,  ^*>1  sic*  ^VJ1*  • 


i.  Ground  handling  equipment:  Equipment  to  move,  jack  or 

4.  *1^33  ^'3I-  ;ni^°M  14  1uh 

secure  aircraft  on  rhe  ground.  Also,  include;,  hoists,  si  rugs  and  rrans- 

sis-m,  *!?  s!*i  £.p.  fs’3-a  %■ 

porters  to  move  aircraft  components. 

"if  1,  t $ £^sHc*. 

5.  Maintenance  facilities':  Equipment  and  structures  associated 

5.  Aj  a* : ^2/  11k,  £4  Zl>  3 

with  airfield  and  shop  maintenance  operations  such  as  hangars/ shelters, 
4 4 4 o;..n  a]  r.\  4444  7|.o|  u]  44  4 a 4 4 y!  -9-  °i  °i!  ,44sJ 

tool  kits,  shop  sets,  generators,  compressors,  and  work  plat  cocas. 

44  ?1  ,1s.  . 
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3.  Av i a t ic n commanders,  maintenance  officers  and  mainc.er.an-e 

4 utji  444.  4 4 47  °]  4 o’  o 4 o 4 4.7.  44  r'-i  4Vii— 1 
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personnel  frequently  overlook  the  signir Lcance  of  their  aviation  ground 
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support  equipment.  Poor  aircraft  operational  ready  rates  are  coo 
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frequently  blamed  on  the  supply  system  or  a shortage  of  maintenance 
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personnel.  Rare  is  the  commander  aho  considers  the  effect  of  AC-SZ 

on  his' maintenance  operations  and  implements  an  adequate  ACSE  operation 
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operates  improperly,  alternate  and  less  efficient  means  must  b_-  sonant 
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to  accomplish  the  task  for  which  that  item  was  designed.  Nonavailability 
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of  an  aircraft  rowing  vehicle  resales  in  the  necessity  to  remove  air- 
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importance  of  properly  managing,  operating  and  maintaining  AGSE. 
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helicopters.  Thera  are  over  ISO  line  items  (one  or  more  in  quantity, 
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at  a cost  exceeding  $550,000.  Attack  helicopter,  medium  lift  helicopter, 
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and  aviation  support  maintenance  units  will  contain  even  mere  items  at 
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a much  greater  dollar  value. 
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a high  aircraft  operational  readiness  rate  makes  management  of  AGS 1 
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• . Accountability  and  Responsibility:  There  i.s  no  repairman 
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in  the  U.  S.  Army  dedicated  solely  to  the  repair  of  AG32  nor  is  there  a 
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accountability  and  responsibility.  Here  are  some  of  che  key  methods 
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wo  use  to  insure  accountability  and  responsibility  tor  this  equipment 
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is  me  in  reined. 
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&.  Hand  receipts  are  used  to  insure  accountability  and  respon- 
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sibility  tor  this  equipment  is  passed  from  the  supply  officer  down 
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to  the  individual  responsible  for  this  equipment.  When  it  is  not 
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clear  watch  section  or  individual  should  be  accountable,  the' commander 
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b.  Paint  and  marking  tools  are  used  to  mark  each  idem,  including 
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hand  tools,  with  an  identifying  mark  to  indicate  who  is  accountable 
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c..  Inventories  are  conducted  on  a scheduled  basis,  -daily,  monthly 
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and  quarterly  to  insure  accountability.  Individuals  missing  tools  may 
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■b?.  required  to  pay  for  them,  A daily  inventory  also  helps  to  eliminate 
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in  the  U.  S.  Array  for  AOSE.  Aircraft  and  component  repairmen  moat 
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frequently  perform  daily  preventive  maintenance  a itch  as  cleaning  and 
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lubrication  as  veil  as  limited  organisational  repair,  Organisational 
repair  and  higher  levels  of  repair  of  AGSE  are  performed  by  the 
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following  occupational  specialties. 


a.  Electrical  Devices  Repairman  — MOS  35». 
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Calibration  Specialist  — MOS  35E. 
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General  Purpose  Power  Repairman  --  MOS  51B. 
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Power  Generator  Equipment  Repairman  — MOS  >10. 

2>u!  4*15  — 520 

Engine  Equipment  Mechanic  — MOS  623. 
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Automobile  Repairman  — MOS  63K, 
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Maintenance  of  this  equipment  is  the  greatest  problem  wa  have  in  the 
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management  of  AGSS.  An  action  to  create  an  oecupn . iouai  specialty  for 
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trainee  and  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  this  equipment  would 
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be  very  beneficial. 


3.  Training:  No  formal  school  training  is  conducted  on’ the 
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maintenance  of  this  equipment  and  very  ?ticcie  training  is  conducted  on 
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its  proper  use.  We  do  not  believe  that  this  Is  the  best  solution.  The 
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creation  of  a trained  ACdE  repairman,  as  mentioned,  would  causa  us  to 
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conduct  a formal  AGS2  maintenance  course  of  instruction.  In  the  raean- 
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time,  ouc  personnel  learn  the  use  and  maintenance  of  this  equipment  on 
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4.  Repair  Parts:  Unfortunately,  many  of  our  Add'd  items  requiring 
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repair  parts  were  limited  production  items,  bought  directly  riom  manu- 
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fnctururs  to  support  our  rapidly  increasing  aviation  force  during  the 
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war  in  Vietnam.  Logistics  support  planning  vas  often  incomplete  and 
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we  are  frequently  experiencing  difficult;,  in  ccuir all  necessary 
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repair  parts.  ROKA  iogtsticians  should  plat.;  parcu..uar  emphasis  on 
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repair  parrs  support  for  AG. >2. 
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5.  Publications:  Similarly  affected  by  our  acquisition  procedures, 
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as  were  the  repair  parts,  operation  and  maintenance  manuals  for  our 
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AGSE  are  a mix  ot  commercial  and  military  publications.  Many  are  not 
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available  through  publications  channels  and  must  be  obtained  by  copying 
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those  already  in  existence.  All  are  extremely  important  since  all 
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individuals  must  learn  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  this  equipment 
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IV.  CONCLUSIONS 
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To  be  determined  by  participants  in  the  Logistics  Workshop. 
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Conclusions  should  be  based  upon  the  Workshop  presentation  end 
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discussion. 


V.  RECOMMENDATIONS 
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To  be  determined  by  participants  ir.  the  Logistics  workshop. 
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Recommendations  should  support  the  conclusions. 
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reliability  safecy  or  piss ion  accomplishment. 
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III.  DISCUSSION 

in,  i 

A.  Analysis.  Phase  Maintenance  is  a program  which  uses  failure 
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rate  data  from  historical  files  or  a sample  data  collection  program 
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to  eateraina  which  items  on  the  aircraft  should  be  inspected  and  the 
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optimum  intervals  at  which  they  should  be  inspected.  To  do  this, 
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a computer  program  called  '^Model  for  the  Analysis  of  Vehicle 
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Inspection  Systems"  (NAVIS)  is  used.  Ac  the  present  time,  it  is  used 
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to  replace  the  present  Preventive  '.kintenance  Services  exclusive  • 
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of  the  Daily  Inspections.  Aircraft  are  scheduled  in  for  inspection 

o]  -aH  cf-Wei,  - ^ pj  ul -srt! 
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in  "phases"  (So  many  fiy'ng  hours).  These  phases  vary  in  time  for 

AI 2>) £ ^ aj  *j  ol$  4 <=,- . °I  *}  *y  •’I  i 31 2. 

each  aircraft  series,  determined  by  the  failure  rata  data.  Not  ail 

J?3L  2 Aiz>°|  aj*F°i  IF 

items  are  inspected  at  each  phase.  A certain  number  of  phases  com- 
«fC)  V £.  .K  a O;  V)  » -7^.0  olu'iuJc?.  T-’ji  -t-A  nl  -M.u’,o] 

prise  a cycle.  When  a cycle  is  completed,  every  item  on  the  air- 
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craft  requiring  inspection  is  inspected  at  least  once.  Thar,  the 
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cycle  is  completed,  (i.e..  The  UH-1D/K  is  on  a 100/800  system. 
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A phase  .Inspection  is  do  no  every  100  heirs , and  after  a cycle  of 
4 4 4 4.4  djJ  fC'CW^r^r-r  4^4,  8004  4c$  4 4 °]  § °j  f 42 

SCO  hours,  it:  Is  repented.)  The  fa v : tests  chat  have  a history  of 

2?H  44  ^4  4'^  §HCM  /co 4 4 °j44  42 442  4^ 

failure  of  less  chan  100  hours  are  placed  in  Special  Inspection.  The 
4 -r  §4r  4a'?:4§  ^ ^4-  2 5 

inspections  are  all  per  corned  at  A7UM.  This  philosophy  was  tested 

4 4.5s.  4 -f.  4 4 «|  2 — 4 4 c'.  °I  4 4 4~i~.  r?i~75  h w cr 

on  the  CK-2>I  at  Ft.  CatpbeLi,  iY  in  19 74- 75 . It  is /will  be  applied 
=?■:’  4 4 $.  -■£}  4 *r  2 4 4 UH-i  K c;:  4 4 ‘4  a sJ  4 .a  4 •*',  oi  u.  ^ ^ 

to  the  following  aircraft  presently  in  an  operational  status;  UK-1D/H 
44  «•’  «!•.--  -!•  4.O.  "1  <=•!  4 4 4 a.  4 4 = 4 cl  sd  4 4 4 =t  . ■ 
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AH- 1 , 0::-iS,  OV-1,  U-21/Ro-2a  and  H-47. 

UJi-lD/K,  iH-1,  CH-53,  07-1 , U-2l/Eu-21  ^ H-47. 

B.  Tv.sc  results  of  the  pragma  have  shown: 
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1.  Seduced  'Maintenance  Manhours  per  Flying  Hours  (MMH/TH) . 
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2.  Reduced  apace  parts  cans  .rrpri  or.. 
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3.  Increased  availability. 
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4.  Reduced  liaintenan.ee  reporting . 
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5.  Smoothing  of  the  Maintenance  workload. 
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IV  CONCLUSIONS 


To  fe»  J etc rained  by  participants  in  th - Logistics  Workshop . 
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Cor.clu*-uns  snouid  be  bti-.i  up  on  rrt-  Vir.jhjp  presentation  and 
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ISSUE:  -UvC-'.V  OIL  ANALYSIS  PaoCSAH  (AO A?) 
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noetic  cool  co  aid  in  determining  the  internal  weari 
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engines,  cr  ar.s  miss loos , gearboxes , ana  hydraulic  sys 

analysis  is  mandatory'  for  all  Amy  aircraft. 
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ir..  purpose 
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Ko ran. 


III.  DISCUSSION 


A.  Analysis.  Within  the  system  microscopic  natal  particles 
"i-  Cl  A;  -Vs.  *“!=.  -7]  -2;  a.  2:  cr*V=*]  3}  *3 
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are  produced  by  friction  of  the  coving  mechanical  parts.  These 
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microscopic  metal  particles  enter  the  oil  stream  and  era  uniformly 
ol  A* -A  ~i  A v.  n;.o_  S n c U 3 - 7.  d.  11  o*  .7.  -1  A hi- 2. 

dispersed  and  s us ’landed  throughout  the  lubricating  oil  systems. 
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Spec  crotre  trie  Oil  Andys io  is  oased  tn  the  ability  to 
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correlate  analysis  rendu.  and  other  factors  with  tne  wearing 
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condition  o:  the  old-w  >’:c-:'.d  eomnonoc" . Th is  i . .kvoc' 1 ‘ shed  by  a:\jiy 
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lag  space roroet  ci colly  ch'>  us ad  a i l .u*  i the*.  Uibs  pointi  >n  of  che 
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unalssia  results  and  other  data.  T!;j  cat  * of  iaa;.*.l  ')i>.:  Id- up,  the 
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a.r.o  i c t ol'  met  a..  pa~tic.lo.-i  present,  dotal  cone oner tclon,  t.he  ratio 
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of  tr./**\vUt,  the  hours  a Inca  the  last  oil  change,  the  hours  on  the 
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component  a into  new  or  overhaul,  the  degree  of  oil  concentration 

Ar?°!  £*slaI  a^oj^  s!-Hcr. 

with  dire  or  water  all  neat  he  coca  t do  cod. 


Ma  ch  nyattam  uahib  Lea  a metal  concent  rat  Lon  history  of 
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its  own,  depending  on  the  type  of  component:.  r.en-ruLly . the 
**>r*j%  & ii  *V~H  cr  O)  u}.M  o r. 

metal  concentration  histories  o:  all  similar  models  can  be  con- 
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ai.dorod  together. 
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lor  nn  oil  analysis  program  to  operate  erreotively  nil 
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levels  involved  must  perform  adequately;  that  is. 
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l.  The  sample  .-use  he  tnksu  properly. 

•/.  ^SHcr. 

?.  The  s.rmnle  near  be  id.-nt: . led  properly. 
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3.  The  sample  roust  be  sent  to  the  lab  ora  con*  promptly. 
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4.  Tat:  sample  must  be  an  lyzed  correctly. 
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5.  The  naiuysis  results  and  ocher  raptors  muse  iacecuruted 
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properly. 

Folium  to  preface  a ay  of  the  above  within  cha  acceptable  lic.lcta 
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will  resale  in  rJ  Suing  some  o:  cue  abnormal  wearing  conditions . 
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Any  AOAP  should  ha  designed  so  chat  the  above  program  require- 
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nones  can  be  mat.  Thu  escaolishud  program  should  be  such  chat  the 
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field  co  iviboraeor'  u amp  l ?.  response  cine  (char  Is,  the  tine  between 
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caking  oc  the  ..ample,  iransijr.c  cine  of  sair.ple,  tine  co  analyae 
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encore  assembly  or  mechanical  system,  thereby  preventing  accident 

3 5^8-  f 3h  8-2*v  tf3s.?«)  $. 

injuries,  and  even  fatalities. 

Cost  effectiveness  of  AOAP  for  FY  78  shows  a cost  avoidance 
73  ;Epij^  2.  O a £X1  u}g  1^0  -7.1^  o| 

to  program  cost  ratio  of  20  to  1. 
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IV.  CONCLUSION 

g 

To  be  determined  by  participants  in  the  Logistic  Workshop. 
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Conclusions  should  be  based  upon  the  Workshop  presentation  and 
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discussion . • . 


V.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

3 2)  A'r  p 

To  be  ileuerainad  by  participants  in  the  Logistics  Workshop 

o]  ^ ^^ulcr. 

Recommendations  should  support  the  conclusions, 
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ISSUE:  FORWARD  ARMIKG  AND  REFUEL  tliG  POINT 
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I.  IJsTRCSUCTIO.N* 

'I  & 

The  Forward  Arming  and  Refueling  Foir.c  (FAR?)  provides  a temporary 

d”>  S'  *fefr*(?Aa?)  b o-f  ^3 

facility  organised,  equipped  and  deployed  by  an  aviation  commander  to 
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refuel  and  rears  organic  aircraft  at  a location  closer  to  the  area  of 
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operations  than  the  units  combat  service  support  area.  The  objective 
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of  the  FAR?  is  to  increase  aircraft  time  on-scation  by  reducing  turn- 
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around  time  to  refuel  and  ream.  The  FAR?  is  nost  applicable  to  the 
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attack  helicopter  company  and  the  air  cavalry  troop. 

sj  s!l si & rii  ¥ 5*  o-  sl c'i 4 *•; 4 £ i*  4 cr. 

ir.  PURPOSE 

u XJ 
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The  Fiuli  concept  could  provide  ROXA  aviation  a more  effective 

x*  iit  H xt  nl  x*-?-*  .&  a "7>?t-4  o si ii a]  n o v «iaH  cjoji  -art A 
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attack  and  scout  helicopter  combat  capability.  While  this  example 

<r  3ixJ  ol  n -7*  x]  wiv.  «*)  -at  a sal  xla,  u a*  o xijx  apu}  =}•  y,  A)  a»|i_ 

^ n -j» x_!  ^ -P  a o’ «'  s'  1 £ I Jr  tr-r'iT  >Sr  wr  I i • c '* cr 

relates  directly  oo  U.  S.  Amy  aviation  operations,  an  interpretative 

l *T  O*  o *t'  w!  1 -r  vs  d?  s—  i a*  cr  ,v  I i * i -i  -rrv.‘  T.  or  ‘ . a1  a 

analysts  may  -..d entity  a similar  need  ru  the  RORA,  although  some  revision 
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may  ba  necessary* 
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coff.ba c . Specifically,  the  FAR?  will  penal c at  lease  a mix  of  five 

h «l  jti  uc  k >o.  ul  xy  -i  o y,  Or  M u js}  ;>■*!.  = ci?  a]  -t  iJ  if.  al  3 a? 
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attack  and  three  scout  helicopters  to  simultaneously,  rapidly  rearm 
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and  refuel,  which  permits  these,  units  to  bring  maximum  pressure  to 
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bear  on  the  enemy  by  reducing  turnaround  time  thus  optimising  avail - 
Al  its  X rfAlf  o n M3  -,y]  c}!ol  T- ;';,  rF  *2.  y^.  of' ~>f,  ihj  cf  ot s j. o 

able  firepower  " trough  increased  time  on  station. 
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b.  I*'AR?’s  are  normally  t-mroricy  facilities,  transitory  in 
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nature,  and  established  for  a specific  duration  and  mission.  The  FAR? 
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concept  requires  that  the  attack  and  air  cavalry  helicopter  teams  be 
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team.  Equipment  is  being  developed  to  achieve  this  goal.  Currently, 
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refueling  can  be  done  in  about  5 m u\n cos  and  rearming  in  about  20  a. 
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30  minutes. 
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1,  Establishment:  Id  call'. , the  FAR  ? should  be  located  In  a 
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position  to  prevent  enemy  targeting.  I hay  era  established  by  the 
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attack  helicopter  companies  $r.d  air  cavalry  troops  on  a mission  basis 
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near  the  forward  -ad  trains  of  roe  higher  support  h eadquarcurs  - the 
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battalion,  brigade  or  division-  Attach  helicopter  rear  field  trains 
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arc  normally  located  in  the  division  support  area.  A refueling  and 
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manning  capability  will  be  required  in  this  location  as  well,  regard- 
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less  of  who  owns  the  assets.  It  should  be  available  for  use  V-  hours 
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a day  to  provide  refueling  and  rearer. lag  support.  It  is  a backup  source 
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oC  supply  when  the  forward  FAR?  is  moving,  tampovur — v out  of  stock  or 
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destroyed  by  combat  action.  Consider  the  following  when  establishing 
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b.  Required  time  on-star  ion. 
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c.  Security  requirements  tor  the  f'.Vh?. 
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d . Enemy  abliity  to  d'*scny  t:,.e  ;.rR?  with 
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e.  Availability  of  adequate  road  networks. 
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Distance  between  the.  FA"P  and  the  nearest  class  III  and  V 
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Co  tact  end  end  control  .ecuiraaents. 
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h.  iron Laity  to  the  roa  La  supply  route  (MSR) . 
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i.  Coordination  with  the  logistical  effort  of  higher  units. 
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It  is  intended  that  the  FAR?  will  be  established  using  surface  trar.s - 
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porta tion,  although  it  nay  be  established  under  certain  situations  by 
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air  transport.  Locate  the  FA?.?  where  ecv.ip.nent  and  helicopters  can 
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be  hidden  rroti  aerial  detection  by  natural  or  ir.cn -made  camouflage. 
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The  use  of  tree  lines  and  wooded  areas  where  vegetation  is.  thick,  good 
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drainage  exists  and  there  is  adequate  room  tor  tactical  dispersion, 
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should  be  of  primary  ianortance.  A’ good  place  for  the  FAR?  is  in  or 
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p.-ur;  towns  ar.d  villages. 
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he l lean tens  can  either  be  via 
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or  hidden  in  the  shadows.  Towns  and  villages!  nroviie  intersecting 
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road  networks , hard  land  for  easy  ground  aov-tcent,  and  exceiaa.it  night 
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positions  vb.are  natural  shadows  will  disguise  the  shadow  patterns  of 
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tha  equipment.  It  nay  be  possible  to  conceal  most  of  the  hoses  in  f 
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woods,  with  the  nozalas  hung  on  hangers  ac  the  edge  of  the  tree  tins 
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Deer  grass  nan  be  bent  over  the  hoses  to  help  conceal  then-..  If  neon 
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sary,  use  heaped  dirt  or  large  rooks  to  break  up  the  characteristic 
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straight  shadows  of  the  suction  hoses.  Remember  that  shadow  pattern 
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change .during  a day;  move  your  equipment,  if  necessary,  to  use  these 
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a.  Equipment  layout:  U.  S.  Arrtv  I-'ielcl  Runnel  10-63  exalains  t.h 
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layout  of  the  Forward  Area  Refueling  Equipment  (FAR?)  in  detail. 
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IV.  CONCLUSIONS 
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To  be  determined  by  participants  in  the  Logiacics  Workshop. 
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Conclusions  should  be  based  upon  the  Workshop  presentation  and 
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discussion. 


V . RECOHMENUAT 10  NS 
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To  be  determined  by  onrticipantu  in  the  Logistic^  V.'orksh.'  1. 
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Recommendations  should  support  the  cone  lesions. 
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ISSUE:  TRAINING  DEVELOPMENT  PHILOSOPHY 
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I . INTRODUCTION 


This  piper  ouclir.es  the  philosophy  of  training  cevaiopmaat  m the 
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process  of  developing  instruction  for  aviation  mechanics  and  aviacion 
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component:  repairers.  A glossary  is  actacr.se  at  Inelosure  1 to  ‘further 
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explain  the  meaning  of  terminology  used  in  training  development 
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literature. 

U.  PURPOSE 
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The  purpose  oc  this  paper  is  to  inform  the  ROKA  aviation  state  of 
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the  Transportation  School's  approach  to  training  development  in 
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aviation  maintenance. 


III.  DISCUSSION 


A.  Prior  to  19/5,  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC)  schools 
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developed  instruction  usir.g  several  processes,  none  of  which  ware 
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standardised.  The  largest  shortcoming  of  earlier  training  development 
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was  the  lack  of  an  in-depth  front -end  analysis.  Ir.  addition,  the 
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appropriate  instructional  setting,  resident  (classroom  at  the  training 
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institution)  or  nonresident  (at  the  uriit  by  correspondence  or  OJT)  is 
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selected.  Tha  products  produced  by  the  analysis  phase  include: 
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1.  A list  of  tasks  performed. 
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2 . A list  of  tasks  selected  for  training. 
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3.  A job  performance.  measure  for  each  cask  selected  for  training. 
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4.  An  analysis  of  the  30b  analysis,  task  selection,  and  performance 
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measure  construction  for  any  existing  instruction  to  determine  if  these 
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courses  are  usable  in  -.viola  or  ir.  part. 
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3.  Selection  of  the  instructional  setting  for  the  task  selected 
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for  instruction. 


C.  During  Phase  II,  the  design  phase  of  the  IS:)  process,  training 
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objectives  are  ceveiooed  for  each  task  selected  for  training.  Test 
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icons  are  prepared  that  correspond  to  and  dirbatly  measure  the 
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capability  of  learners'  l:o  persona  che  casks*  Also,  all  are 
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structured  and  se queue jd  for  training.  Vha  product:,  of  fne  dasigti 
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pliasa  include: 
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1.  A learning  object  fva  and  learning  analysis  tor  each  task 
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selected  for  training, 
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2.  Tost  icons  Co  measure  each  learning  objective., 
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3.  A teat  of  entry  behaviors  to  sea  if  cite  original  assumptions 
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A.  The  sequencing  of  all  dependent  tasks. 
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D.  During  Phase  III,  the  development  phase,  objectives  are  class!** 
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fied  by  learning  categories  such  as  identifying  symbols,  recognising 
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pa: turns  or  learning  and  using  rules.  Thu  identification  of  guidelines 
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to  be  used  in  developing  the  instruction  is  done  during  this  phase.  The 
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madia  most  appropriate  is  determined  before  development  begins.  Jiext, 
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plana  for  management  of  the  instruction  arc  developed.  Also,  existing 
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training  material  is  reviewed  for  use,  The  products  of  the  development 
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obese  include; 
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1,  Ciissif ic tat  Lon  of  learning  objectives  by  learning  category 
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and  .'.dent  if  i cat  ion  of  appropriate  .learning  guidelines. 
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2.  Media  selections  cor  instructional  development  and  the 
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instructional  management  plan  for  conducting  the  instruction. 
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3.  Analysis  of  packages  of  any  existing  instruction  that  meets 
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the  given  learning  objectives. 
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4.  Development  of  instruction  of  all  learning  objectives  where 
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existing  materials  are  hot  available. 
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5.  Field  tested  and  revised  instructional  materials. 
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£.  During  Phase  IV,  the  implementation  phase,  the  instruction  is 
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implemented  by  the  use  of  the  instructional  management  plan.  Products 
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of  the  implementation  phase  include: 
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1.  Documents  containing  information  on  time,  space,  student, 
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and  instructional  resources,  and  ctaff  trained  to  conduct  the  training. 
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2.  After  a completed  cycle  of  instruction,  information  needed 
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to  i no rove  it  for  succeeding  cycles. 
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F.  During  Phase  V,  the  control  phase,  it  is  determined  if  every-* 
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thing  is  happening  as  planned  within  the  course.  This  phase  gives  the 
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base  required  for  management  decisions  as  to  where,  when,  how  and 
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revisions  to  the  inscrucc tonal  system  should  occur.  Products  of  the 
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control  phase  include: 
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i , Data  on  instructional  effectiveness. 


2.  £.44  44  4-1. 

'2.  Data  on  job.  performance  in  tne  field. 
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3.  Revision  of  the  instructional  ays cam  based  on  empirical 
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data. 


G.  live  Transportation  School  -has  organised  training  development 

4 £ -1  44.433  344  ^ 4 7H4  «*  2*  3 4 4 

Phases  X,  IX,  and  III  for  a maximum  return  on  resources.  This  is 
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accomplished  by  u lag  cask  forces  con.; Lacing  of  Suojeec  Matter  Experts 
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(s.hii) , a Training  Developer/Porfocnance  Technologist  (TD/PT) , and  a 
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Writer 'Editor  (W/S).  The  cask  force  is  assigned  to  a single  Military 
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Occupational  Specialty  (GOS)  and  develops  training  through  Phases  X, 
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II,  and  III  of  the  ISO  process.  It  then  becomes  the  nucleus  ror 
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Phase  r /.  Attached  at  Inclosure  2 is  a briefing  which. more  cully 
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explains  the  model.  Attached  at  Taelosuras  3,  and  a «:«  proa-.;ocs 
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of  the  TSD  -process  for  MOS  67N,  Utility  Helicopter  Repairer. 
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IV.  CONCLUSIONS 
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To  be  determined  by  participants  in  the  Logistics  Workshop. 
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Conclusions  should  be  based  upon  the  workshop  presentation  and 
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discussion. 


V RECOMMENDATIONS  ' • •' 
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To  be  determined  by  participants  in  the  Logistics  Workshop 
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Recommendations  should  support  the-  conclusions. 
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tssqE:  AVIATION  IlUhTENASC'S  OFFICER  REPAIR  TBCKKICI&S  TRAINING 
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1.  INTRODUCTION  ' • 

A}  £ 

Aviation  ni2.intcnar.ca  officer  training  has  been  a?  essential  feature 

|>§  *W*HL  7952  4e  ;*'M°I£  1 *3 

of  the  U.  S.  Array  aviation' maintenance  program,  since  reorganisation  of 
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the  Arav  in  1052.  Course  objectives  remain  stable,  while  subject  natter 
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changes  are  usually  incurred  by  introduction  of  new  equipment  and 

2SjAVo]  H^o]  °]f  °1  ^ u]  eK 

changes  in  doctrine. 

II.  PURPOSE 

a *\  ' 
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The  analysis  of  maintenance  officer  training  ir.  the  U.  S.  Array  will 
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benefit  the  RGXA  by  affording  an  example  of  craining  for  supervisory 
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and  technical  personnel  at  the  first  line  of  officer  and  warrant 

5.  o.  o]  Si  "H  °1  u]  ' 
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officer  levels.  This  example  primarily  relates  to  the  U.  S.  Array 
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maintenance  raanageaent  structure,  buc  an.  incernrecac.lv e analysis  may 
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identify  i similar  need  in  the  ROKA,  alien.,  ch  seme  revisions  in 
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be  necessary. 

Also, 
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opera!: tonal  aalfuttc Cions  will  have  nearly  a direct  application  silica 
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they  are  based  on  manufacturer's  technical  specifications. 
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III.  DISCUSSION' 

5.  2.; 

■ The  U.  S.  Arsy  provides  supervisory  and  technical  aviation 
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maintenance  training  for  commissioned  and  warrant  officers  in  the 
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■same  course.  (For  commissioned  officers,  the  course  is  a part  of 
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professional  training  for  officers  specialising .in  Aviation  Material 
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. Man&gsrtenfc;  for  avia  cion  warrant  off  tears,  nhe  course  focuses  oa 
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maintenance  resource  management  ar.d  maintenance  operations.  The  purpose 
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of  the  course  is  to  provide  a general  knowledge  of  the  Army  maintenance 
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program;  a working  knowledge  in  the  management  of  aircraft  maintenance 
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resources;  inspection-  and  diagnostic  procedures  of  malfunctions  in 
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aircraft  systems,  subsystems,  ar.d  support  equipment;  corrective  actions 
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required  to  correct  malfunctions  and  provide  detailed  knowledge  in 
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performance  of  operational  checks  required  to  determine  aircraft  air- 
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will  vary  by  several  days -.depending  upon  which  aircraft  the  student 

i.  *-#44  f-i  1 *S  *W  133*3  £*£  °1  mV§* 

■specializes  in.  Specialization  occurs  in  the  last  phase  where  maince- 
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nance  test  flying  is  taught.  Ultimately,  graduates  will  supervise 
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senior  noncommissioned  officers  in  performing  and  managing  maintenance 
operations  in  a unit,  although  some  students  wi;i  be  assigned  to  staff 
maintenance  positions,  £ the  course  is  taught  at  the  Transportation 
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’School  so  that  the  requirement  for  equipment,  facilities,  and  funds 
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is  reduced  through  the  sharing  of  resources  with  similar  enlisted 
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training. 

IV.  CONCLUSIONS  . . 

■3*  s 

■ To  be  determined  by  participants  in  the  Logistics  Workshop. 
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Conclusions  should  be  based  upon  the  Workshop  presentation  and 
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discussion.  . 


V.  • RECOMMENDATIONS  • 

3 ^ 

To  be  determined  by  participants  in  the  Logistics  Workshop. 
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kecommenda tions  shouid  support  the  conclusions. 
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AIRCRAFT  REPAIR  SUPERVISOR  AND  TECHNICAL  INSPECTOR  TRAINING 


£3«  glZ!  ±3  gge  frg 

I.  INTRODUCTION 


Aircraft  repair  supervisor/ technical  inspector  training  is  an 
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essential  feature  of  the  ti.  S.  Army  aviation  maintenance  program. 
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Course  objectives  remain  stable,  while  -subject  matter  changes  are 
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usually  incurred  by  introduction  of  haw  equipment  ana  changes  in 
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doctrine. 


II.  PURPOSE 


The  analysis  of  supervisor/ technical  inspector  training 'in  the 
w]  o n u’r)oi  -7»f  c.  3J-/  -?]  i.  • , s.  ei  it  s^«]-of  <>]  A}  AV=H 
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U.  S.  Army  will  benefit  the  ROSA  by  affording  an  example  of  training 
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for  first  lihe  enlisted  supervisors  and  technical  inspectors.  This 
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example  primarily  relates'  to  the  U ; S.  Army  maintenance  management 
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structure,  but  an  interpretative  analysis  .may  identify  a similar  need 
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in  the  ROKA,  although  some  revisions  in  training  content  and  objectives 
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taay  be  necessary. 


III.  DISCUSSION 
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. y>4;&s  The  U.  S,.  Army  provides  resident  training  for  aircraft  repair 
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a(\p^’rVlsocs  and  technical  inspectors  in  the  same  courses  of  instruction. 
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The’ courses  are  designed  for  enlisted  personnel  rising  to  the  NCO  rank 
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of  £-6  where  they  will  be  awarded  a 30  skill  level  occupational  specialty. 
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In: 'the  aviation  maintenance  career  field,  ar.  NCO  holding  a 30  skill  level 
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sped-ialty  is  qualifiad  to  occupy  the  position  of  first  line  maintenance 
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supervisor,  or  he  may  occupy  the  position  of  technical  inspector  for 
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work'  performed  within  his  specialty  area.  Thirteen  separate  courses 
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are  conducted,  one  for  each  of  the  enlisted  aircraft  and  aircraft  com- 
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ponenc  repair  specialties.  The  courses  average  7 weeks  in  length.  A 
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typical  example  of  course  content  is  contained  in  the  program  of 

i§2}  3235  3§-uicr. 

instruction  at  Inclosure  1. 
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The  combined  training  for  supervision  and  technical  inspection 

T7^  I>§  ^ 3 +&$  *1  cv!>  W 

for  each  aircraft  system  and  component  system  is  a relatively  new 
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concept  in  the  u.  S,  /cay.  Previously,  chare  were  only  two  types  of 
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technical  inspectors,  rixed  wir.g  ar.d  rotary  wing  and  chair  training 
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was  separate  from  aircraft  repair  supervisors. 
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Important  factors  which 
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caused  the  development  of  this  new  concept  include: 

-j’-xJ  oxo  a So  So  i io^dV. 
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1.  The  increasing  complexity  of  aircraft  and  component  system's 
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made  it  impossible  for  the  average  fixed  or  rotary  wing  technical 
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inspector  to  maintain  technical  competence  in  ail  of  the  systems  in 
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these  categories. 


2.  Economy  in  training  and  personnel  assets  were  achieved  because 

2.'  f Ar^  °I 

separate  courses  with  very  similar  content  were  combined,  and  because 
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the  trained  soldier  is  now  able  to  hold  more  than  one  position  in  an 
v.  st  c]  o]  x-|  xIa’-cj':  a.  or  ~l\  xj!.a:  o]  o]  e o'  x,'  o.  *_]  cl 
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aviation  unit. 


3.  Technical  inspectors  previously  experienced  difficulty  in 
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promotion  to  higher  grades  as  they  were  required  to  cross  over  into 
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the  supervisory  field  for  advanced  promotion.  This  system  puts  all 
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aviation  maintenance  personnel  in  the  same  category  fer  promotion  to 
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the  highest  unlisted  grade. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 

4 4 

Depot  Maintenance:  Maintenance  actions  the  object  of  which  are 

z-3#  :J  ai  * 4 £ 3 tfal*5?  4/^4  fi^'±344, 

the  correction  of  previously  detected  and  recorded  faults  which  exceed 

4 ti  o)l  4 *1  3 2 7].  -^3  2 £ oii  a}  4 4^  ■§  4 » aV  o 2 4 u|  2 *j 

the  capability  and/or  capacity  of  lower  maintenance  levels.  The 
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Standards  of  Serviceability  applicable  to  the  item  undergoing  Depot 
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Maintenance  are  utilized  as  guidelines  for  restoring  the  item  to  a 
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serviceable  condition. 


II.  PURPOSE 


2.  ?1 
T -J 


Provides  data  to  be  utilized  during  the  analysis  for  Contract 

Et{  *!*n]  2 St.  4.  SW  .2.  7*1  .21  oil  S.  ja  is.  7Si  o’s  ¥ -3  7.V  7-1  «]  q)  zV  Ail 
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Depot  Maintenance,  versus  In-House  (Organic)  Depot  Maintenance  that 

2 -S  4 *4  H1 oi!  3 4 4 i 4 71  4 f 4 °i  4 3 4 4 4 4 $ 3J 

could  be  applicable  to  the  ROXA  AVN  Program.  The  data  presented  is 

t]4.  3 3 4:  4ir  $3*1 

predicated  on  US  Army  requirements  to  support  both  the  combat  forces 

*J  * 3 «i  4 $ 4 *4  t1  4 -e 4 4 -2. f 3 4 *1- 7!  3 4 4 4 -5  ii 3 ?J 

worldwide  and  the  overall  DA  inventory.  The  ROKA  distribution  of 
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equipment  should  be  a factor  not  overlooked  in  the  final  analysis. 
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DISCUSSION 


A.  Analysis.. 
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,i.  The  two  current  methods  of . accomplishing  Depot  Maintenance 
-ft  ft  nJ  cS  '}>  3*5!!  '•?  J1  S’-  ?■)  W]  A’-  a(  UP«) 

for  Army  aircraft 'and  components  are  as  follows; 
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, <&•.-;■  -Contractor.  Depot  Maintenaivce . Is  that  maintenance  exceeding 

'.  V:%).  ’ f 4&  i*'«i  • • *r  *>1  £ft‘*r  *4/^4  *F4  ft  yl 

.the  capacity  and/or  capability  of  organic  depots  and/or  lower  main- 

CJ ft  «£.*!&  ftftolj  ^|Etyrfe  ?j»j, 

teriance.  echelons  that  is  awarded  to  a commerical  firm.  (These 

. • . ..  (ft  *t£  ±± 

requirements  also  include  items  on  the  Maintenance  Allocation  Chart 

a!lr-  fft  xi  4 2.  ft-  «r  ^ 4 ft-  4 °;i  ft ' ft  ft  *F 14  x‘  ft  4 111  £ ft  f)  *-!  ft } 

that  are  designated  to  be  accomplished  at  Depot  level) . 
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' ^ •.  In-House  -(Organic)  Depot  Maintenance.  Is  that  maintenance 
. * ft  . ft  ft  £ | ft  ft  »{  . S*  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  * oij 

so  designated  by  the  applicable  Maintenance  Allocation  Chart  and/or 

ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  “I  ft  /Sfc  ft  4 ft  Hi  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  -|  ' 1.  ft 

that  maintenance  which- exceeds  the.  lower  echelons  of  maintenance 

ftoi.,:44  ft-  ftftftft  7*}  ^ a|  o»i  aj  ft  ftftft 

capacity  and/or  capability  and  is  accomplished  by  establishing  pro- 

Sft  4ft  =1  ftftM  ft-i. 

.grams-  at .Army  Depots  or  Cross  Service  programs.  (Programs  accomplished 
by  other,  services,  i.-e.,  US ’’Navy  or  Air  Force). 


:2.  Advantages.  The  following  reflect  areas  to  be  given 
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proper  consideration  prior  .o  making  Che  final  selection  relative 

>]  *j  «'!  $S®|  JL aj  a o)  «*  «r  *1  ^ o|  7]  £ j pj  uj  c). ; 

to  che  method  of  Depot  Maintenance  co  be  utilised. 


a.  Conor actor  Depot  Maintenance. 

(1-)  ~W*pt  ^Ty  'o'  u!  . 

(1)  Most  economical  for  an  item  with  a low  population,  off 

5.  o?  J*.  3.  4.  •£  e~  -i  cS  r>  ?4  « ‘ xt  x4  t.  ai!  7,  di.  o)  jw  « ? 
o £ £ n-  it  -u  o ^ M o "r  , n vt  * < o 1 ‘ ~~  -1* 

shelf  buys,  etc. 

4 V *1  x4  *1  u)  4 . 

• (2)  May  be  utilised  when  data  is  incomplete  (Depot  Maintenance 

4*4  •$•&*!£  g -r  °!  •§•  3 4 il  & ‘-I  4 • ( -2.  3 4 l' !1) 

Work  Requirements,  drawings,  provisioning  data,  etc,,  are  not  uvaii- 
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able) . 
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(3)  Sole  Source,  (only  manufacturer,  retained  data  rights,  etc). 
S.  ,si  .:i  SX  Ai  ( xsl  * <d  x'r  , x!-  « « ° tS  s.  ) 

(A)  Can  be  a supplemental  source  when  in-house  depots  are 
xI-Aii  « ji-oi  ^1-  x-i  * -s  o!  ca|  v £.  xJ  <«1  o ) ®!«  s.  ■{}  4 

working  at  capacity. 

5d  4 M 4 • 

(5)  Expenditious  source  when  lead  time  will  not  allow  in-’nousa 

4 *'i  2.  2 *i , £ g f *!  A|  45}  H 4 4 ?d  •§  *1  4 4 

tooling  set-up,  training  of  personnel,  etc. 

4 ?i!  44  4 r *13  4 4. 

(6)  Has  a complete  capable  staff  capable  of  rendering  engineer- 

71  .£  ■»?  ol  li  VI  ai  r-  X)1  4.  .£]  34  vt  £.  o w .ft  £}.  o t ] 
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inj  decisions,  substitution  of  parts,  etc. 

ja  7i  7 qj  4.  ui  tf . 
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(7)  Known  throughout  industry  for  r.he  ability  of  producing 

4-  & if  4 -ir  4 4 °i  4 ^ 7’l  o!i  e!  4 H -;i  si  it  M 4 . 

a quality  product. 
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(1)  Gapacicy  &ad  capabiiicy  during  Vat:1.d?uii  Emargenciaa . 

4 4 »MJ*AU*  Hi  4^* 

(2)  May  currently  be  doing  aiailar  itetas, 

4 4 § 4 «•]  ci*  4 4 >g  Ai  4 z Si'S1  m c*”  ♦ 

(3)  transition  possible  with  only  rcinor  lap  act.  on  tooling, 

I?,  m #4  r ViR~%  °H4  *$Z  t]-r  44  > 

personnel,  otc.  _' 

(4)  Most,  expeditious  (doing  siaxilar  programs,  ate.), 

4 4 il  4 4 ”i  4 * (4  4 7il  4 4 ■§  4 4 oil ) 

(i)  Mora  receptive  and  reactive  to  changes,  addictions, 

4 *4*  4 4,  aH  f 4 4 4 4 4 z 4 4 4 i1  l-i  4. 

delations,  etc. 

(6)  Xn-housa.  oaoabilitios  psravl  da  a ready  work  force  supple- 

44  i^ve  “MM  ^-c  4 u 4 4 44  4 Z 4 Z 4 4 , 

eier.’t  to  field  operations  in  time  oc  utaatgancies  uc  increased  wo tfo 

»>  i!  4 4 «'i  4 4-  4 4 X “•  h3  4 4 4 4 4 M 4 . 

load  and  troubleshooting, 

13,  Summary . 
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TSA&COM  currently  uti lisas  both  Contract  Depot  Maintenance 

-A  “!-  4 4 4 4 4 4 4 u u!  4 4 -A  c 1’  4 4 Z 4 4 4 4 4 

and  lu-Hauaa  (Organic)  Dapoe  Maintenance.  The  regulations  governing 

44  Z ^ 4 *J»1  44  £ zz  2 4 4 4 4 . 4 4s»-M  a 

this  procedure  as  wall  as  the  .factors  used  in  dacormning  cha  TSAR  COM 

4 ^4  CU'  4 4 4 4 4 44  4 4 4 4 r 4 4 4-Z  44  4- 

.,  uccision  are  numerous  and  complex.  Recommend  the  RQ’dA  be  made  aware. 
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of  the  preceading  data  and  TSARCOM  provide  che  assistance,  .as  redoes  cad 

4#*H  £ # ^ -r £ n ^ Jioij  7\ .%  *4  sK#  «)  «#ti  4 ~4t' 

by  RCKA  in  formulating  chair  decision  or.  che  method  of  Depot  Main- 

£ # 4 £#4t4  sH4,  =<i?rnvH  -££-3  ’^#4  “Hr  *i  €£  *i£ 

tenant e best  suited  for  their  need.  However,  too  much  emphasis  cannot 
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be  placed  on  the  fact  the  US  Army  support  requirements  are  worldwide, 

c1'  f °J  '4  44  oii  # £ 4 £ 4 o-  4 4 £ 4 , # A!i 4 «?  °1 2>  te  4 4 **  4 ■ 

which  may  or  may  not  apply  to  the  ROKA.  . 
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IV.  ' CONCLUSIONS 

7iJ&.  . . 

e V . 

To  be  determined  by  participants  in  the  Logistics  Workshop. 

4-t  °J  x 4 # 7r 4 £ °l  4 £ 7i  # th  7i  v 4 -K. 

Conclusions  should  be  based  upon  the  Workshop  presentation  and 
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discus3ion. 


V.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

tM  # t 

To  be  determined  by  participants  in  the  Logistics  Workshop. 
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Recommendations  should  support  the  conclusions , 
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: ON  COHDITIOM  MAINTENANCE/ AIRFRAME  CONDITION 

.£  g » ?js:/7}Ai|  AVsjf 

(GCH/ACE)  PROGRAM 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  "Or.  Condition  Maintenance/Airfraae  Evaluation  (QCM/ACE) 
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Program  is  a Eanagemnet  cool  that  has  enabled  the  Arty  to  upgrade 
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the  overall  readiness  of  its  aviation  fleet  while  simultaneously 
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reducing  the  number  of  aircraft  being  overhauled,  and  thus  extract 
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maximum  benefits  from  the  assets  expended  (i .e. , personnel,  money. 
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facilities , or  a combination  of  these  items) . 


PURPOSE 


• To  acquaint  the  ROKa  with  the  OCM/ACS  Prograa. 
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XII.  DISCUSSION 
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A.  Each  aircraft  is  given  Aircraft  Condition  Evaluation  by 

7K  2.$  8<r  -§■  7i  £ #4  =£■  € d,l  -35M 

specially  trained  (Depot  Level)  personnel.  The  ACE,  which  takes 
7j  *5j  £ Stj  f h>  £ Cj. . 7]  *!;  Sr  si  rg  7-r  £ 1 c*  b- 

ap p r oxlmat e ly  one  ca  two  hours  on  each  aircraft.,  is  keyed  to  detect 
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the  general  progressiva  deterioration  of  an  airframe,  regardless  ox 
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its  oaase  (norml  went,  overs  crashing,  climatic  conditions,  see.)' 

(«1HN  «fi,  **$',  »l *£«'») 

the  eirersfe  are  aiian  sivan  a nusarical  aaaefi,  wltich  allows  chain 
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co  be  compared  to  one  another  and  ranked  in  the  order  of  their 
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physical  condition.  By  knowing  the, relative,  condition  be  each  air- 
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orate  is,  the  cleat,  the  worst  aircraft  can  ba  overhauled  first 
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on  an  "as  required"  basis.  This  ultimately  results  in  increased 
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readiness  and  teajcLaua  ultilitacioa  of  assets,  it  is  estimated  that 
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a team  of  three  people  would  ba  required  to  inspect  and  manage  ht 
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program  for  100  to  1Q0G  aircraft. 
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a.  The  following  statistics  illustrate  the  comparative  cost 
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beewsan  the  "Five  Year  Overhaul  Cycle"  vs  the  "CGM/ACE  Overhaul" 
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program  for  the  UH-1H  aircraft. 
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To  be  de.cenr.ined  by  participants  in.  the  Logistics  Workshop. 
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Conclusions  should  be  based  upon  the  Workshop  presentation  and 
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discussion. 
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1„  JJc-.  DEPOT  SUPPLY 
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X.  INTRODUCTION 

'i  & 

This  issue  paper  will  r.ot  attempt  to  address  in  any  detail  the 
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organisation  or  operation  of  the  U.  S.  Army’s  depot  supply  system. 
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Rather,  it  will  bring  out  some  of  the  more  important  concepts,  techniques 
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and  lessons  we’ve  learned  in  our  management  of  supply  at  the  depot 
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and  inventory  control  point  level.  The  inventory  control  point  is  our 
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supply  manager  who  directs  the  procurement  and  issue  of  supplies.  The 
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depot  stocks,  stores,  receives  and  issues  the’ repair  parts. 
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IX,  PURPOSE 

To  provide  ROKA  logisticians  information  on  the  U.  S.  Aay  supply 
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support  system  that  might  be  useful  in  their-  efforts  to  establish  a 
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system  of  support  for  their  expanding  aviation  fleet. 
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III.  DISCUSSION 

P rtt 

A.  Many  innovative  techniques  were  developed  during  operations  in 
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Vietnam  ^.;hicn  improved  aviation  supply  procedures  and  enhanced  aircraft 
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operational  readiness.  One  of  chess  techniques  was  the  establishcienc  of 
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the  Aviation  Materia;  Management  Center  (A KMC)  which  provided  supply 
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support  aanageaent  for  ail  aircraft,  avionics,  air  delivery,  ground 
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support  ar.d  aircraft  smarter.*:  systems.  Prior  to  the  establishment  of 
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AKM.C,  units  requisitioned  through  a variety  of  separate  commodity  mas  gars 
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for  example,  aviation  for  aircraft  repair  paris_,  signal  for  avionics, 
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and  armament  for  aircraft  weapon  systems.  This  system  was  very  curio er- 
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son*  * uc  caused  many  delays  which 'affected  operational  readiness.  The 
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;‘3tab?.ir.hrer.c  of  a centralised  xsinteaarce  and  supply  center  proved  no 
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vo rldvide - The  words  "direct  support”  have  no  specific  relationship 
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.with  maintenance. or  supply  levels;  rather,  they  are  used  here  to 
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describe  supply  support  as  "d tract"  to  the  user  as  possible.  Based  on 
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simplifying,  the  supply  system  by  reducing  the  number  of  depots  servicing 
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field  units,  automating  the  requisitioning  process,  end  shipping  direct 
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from  depot  to  the  AVUM  or  AV3M  in  consolidated  container  loads,  Q5S  has  * 

proven"  to  be  highly  cost  effective  and  responsive  to  user  requirements. 
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■ ‘As  we  know  if,  D3S  is  designed  to  provide  supply  support  oh  a global 
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scale  but  the  same  principles  could  be  applied  to  your  operations. 
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Another  innovation' supporting  D3S  is  a concept  call’s!  the  Air  Line  of 
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Communication  (ALGC).  ALOC  substitutes  fast  air  transportation  for  the 
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slower  .surface  nodes  and  thereby  allows  a reduction  in  stock  layering. 
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The  rapid  distribution  provided  by  ALOC  permits  resupply  from  the 
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continental  United  States  direct  to  cur  overseas  forces  rather  than 
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from  theatre  stocks.  The  reduced  'pipeline  and  stockage  costs  offset 
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the  expense  of  this  form  of  transportation.  The  .HOC  system  is  ■ 
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functioning  for  Euro? a and  the  prog-aa  is  now  expanding  to  support  our 
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forces  ir.  the  Republic  p“  Korea.  Again,*  it  is  recognized  that  this  is 
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a system  for  worldwide  distribution:  however,  the  same  concept  of 
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substituting  a responsive,  intensively  managed,  supoiy  distribution 
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system  could  be  adopted  to  ROXA  needs  tor  internal  and  external  resupply. 
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C.  Other  considerations: 
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1.  We  racomtend  establishing  the  minimum  number  of  supply  and 
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maintenance  echelons.  This  will  sir.iniee  stock  levels,  the  dollar 
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value  .in  inventory  and  reduce  pipeline  costs. 
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2.  Prescribed  Load  List  (?LL)  and  Authorised  Stock age  List  (ASL) 
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construction,  should* be  tailored  to  support  aircraft  density  with  a 
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minimum  number  of  items  at  unit  level.  Periodic  reviews  of  PLL/ASL  are 
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strongly  recommended  to  reduce  and  eliminate  those  items  not  supported  by 
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consumption.  Our  eroarience  lias  shown  chat  units  turn  away  from  • 
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cetnil'ac  maintenance  curing  combat  operations  to  simple  parts  changing. 
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PLL  should  be  designed  for  combat  first  and  then  consideration  should 
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bo.  given  no  peacetime  operations. 
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simply  brings  an  unserviceable  module  or  co-nnii*  ' - 
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of fucfcivcnosis  ate  to  he  «a Inclined  "..  an  adequate  level. 
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5.  EataM  f-shing  a system  to  rntecUflvuly  manage  high  doll cv  items 
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and  items'  which  ara  critically  short  Is  also  vary  important . A separate 

'i'll  $AI  # & «M  ~K  ■ -**$  $$ 

issue  paper  on  our  Aviation  In -.ar  r ive  Management  Items  and  Aviation 

M §*  S1  Tit?  i»  s-a)  *W°»  $3-  gr\s  baf  fiiNHt. 

Component  Intensive  Management  System  has  been  provided, 

d...  The  transportation  system  should  bo  reviewed  very  aaraSully  sa 

V s*&Ml4$  aifr  M*!  $&*$«>  sH-h 

reduce  supply  system  costs.  A transportation  system  eliminating 

§3"f->*iSi  s'  friM*  “i“iy* 

transshipment  points  and  congested  cargo  terminals  should  he  a central 

*mS  aa^*fa|  fas-  fgisst. 

fettt;.  ox;  auy  sup-sly  syscoa. 
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TV.  COKCLUSIQh'S 

?■'  s 

To  be  determined  by  participants  in  the  Logistics  Workshop. 

a*£f  *i  s^a-*!  ff  M'-h. 

Conclusions  should  be  baaed  upon  the  workshop  presentation'  and 

Pi  A ft  o$A  -Zi  a;.u  af  mo}oj)  pjawleic^  eU.)  b> 
vi  C cr  wtp  «•  * »'  •**  «i  u 1 s i » »y  ( i * 

discussion. 


V.  ' RECOMMENDATIONS 

''i  oj  <v  'i-t 
ul.  - S o' 

To.  bet  detarmihad  by  participants  in  the  Logistics  Workshop 

ofsf-i  jm§*i  ff  sw  ssst. 

RddOfiaiaiUlallions  should  support  tho  c -.r.cludioiui. 
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ORGANIZATION 
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1,  Hie  US  Army  Aviation  Materiel  Management  Center  is  divided  into  a 

7 *>)  .g..^.  1 ii  #]•  rvai  e.  su  ^t*r^si  a a 2]  *>  -I  *]-2.  *1 a] 

' * I ’T  tr  o'  0 c?  f C*  ICTC  I o1  T » I £*  -t  o'  o’  or  orS  o’  i 

Headquarters,  two  aviation  depots  and  an  aviation  Maintenance  detachment. 
The  two  depots  have  a mission  of  receiving,  storing,  and  distributing 

* f hI  •?•#.§■'  *1^1,  al#^2, 

repair  parts  to  field  units.  The  aviation  maintenance  detachment  has 

nl  Sr.5L£  4j§-4fe 

a mission  of  off  loading,  assembling  and  test  flying  aircraft  arriving 

ivjls  **,  ?s-  S »£  a “15.  sH  3-4 ’te  “isftsa 

in  RVN  as  well  as  receiving”,  preserving  and  retrograding  aircraft  back 

-a>03  » V\  sfl  A]'wJ-a|w4  o]  O.  S A Vp  vj-ui  Cj. 

1-7'  j -1- e t »'  .lo'1  = T a*  T O.e*  I l », 

to  CONUS. 


MsSAM 


2.  Headquarters  AMMC  maintains  operational  control  over  ail  aspects  of 

2.  S'ale?-  -Wfc  11-5  S-S  I3!*?  m 

aviation  resupply  and  is  organized  under  the  Directorate  concept.  Briefly 
stated,  the  -functions  of  each  are: 

*1  3-£>»l  ‘ : 

a.  Directorate  of  Administration  and  Services  provides  administrative 

-5>-  91}*?  o)  jo  *1«ja  u *>3LS.^  2r3;  S.  h.  ApaiH  a]  cdSt-a  e)}<M]'  trtxf 
o o'  a tr  T Jw  T £T  orQ  5T  ! •—  1C  i I o T IT  !>  'l  o^o1 

and  service  support  to  the  A2IMC  Headquarters  and  subordinate  elenencs. 

s'  a?*i£s-.  ig-sHi-.  '■■ 

b.  Directorate  of  Plans,  Operations  and  Management  provides  policy 

l!'  S-el?fe  s s4 

and  procedural  guidance  to  the  commander  ’or.  matters  concerning  aviation 

*]$&  ^3-  AWHJ  6 #2.§a?  2»I« 
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loginclea  and  *iup*r  visa*  all  staff  studies  with  in  the  command , monitors 

’’WS  “ftaM  3*i;m. 

on  going  programs,  evaluates  progress,  and  makes  recoanaiuiaciona  to  the 

commander. 

<1.  Directorate  of  Supply  - Coordinate*  and  supervises  activities 

"+•  *•  5 * - 3 4- *!¥•# 3 Ji?,  as, 

pertaining  ce  the  requisitioning,  receipt,  storage,  issue  and  docuaant- 

tar  $ -i ft  #*3  ft  M'  lit  »?  Q]§. 

a cion  of  all  aviation  repair  parr,  a,  and  inauto  5 the  collection,  and 

sc  tt  « ■'.'  a xt  ah  y ;0  y art 
t*  ~f  & ;.r  i a i -n  sco  i * 

disposition  ox  excess  surplus  and  salvage  items. 


d.  Direct, 'race  of  Maintenance  « provides  statistical  aviation 

af*  S1  ' al  ft  - 1 p$  n\  $ <]  ^ 


itaintonanc*  management  oaqa  on  the  aircraft  float,  aircraft  reparabio.a 

S>  £■*!:*!  “!]*'r  ; Aj.»j;yrej 

progrva  and  coni*  iteration  control;  assises  the  command  or  in  analysing 

^3-  nl  S'  *1  ft  'tj-  ft  $ «!!  35.  *1  C^f  i 

a leer  a it  orsi.ntor.ance  problems;  .no  nicer  a the  Closes!  LOO?  Support  System 

I'ftf '’!  3 S'S'i  5l3  3SS*l«iSi“l 

on  aircraft  and  anginas  and  schedules  backload  for  SAAM  Flights. 

'H*\  *r#  ft*  °IS>  * S-'^f. 

a.  Directorate  of  Data  Fracassing  - programs  ar.a  operates  data 

”K  *f  t »i.  >■;  * - sag.*  £-*!&?•  S' 

pro-'es.wing  equipment  to  provide  the  A't'.'C  and  aviation  djpocs  the  support 
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required  to  perform  chair  mission. 
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'1.  To  develop  theater  wide  requirements  for  multiple  aircraft 

r.  3?  .v 

systems  and  assure  that  assets  are  oh  hand  and  p- operly  managed  to 

■'  if  41,  '*Hs- ia-i  f fls.$ 

fill  those  requirements.. 
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2.  To  receive  and  store  repair  parts,  from. CONUS  ui  the  aviation 

2.  »j  g-su  g.»t  ts#  fji4'4  ?I*N]  agt*H  ' 

depots  -and  to  igsue  these  parts,  to  customer  DSSA’ s upon  request;  in  a 

.*  ME#  §9-  1#  i**«H  54-1 4#  3* ' - 

timely  manner. 

3.  To  identify  slow  moving  stockage  items  at  the  depots  and  taka 

3.  *K  a'S^K  4*  4£ 34  Ste  2*3- 

necessary -action  to  insure  that  these  ideas  are  redistributed  tc  COhUS 

e #\§#  4 4 I 4*  Of]  «**£  # Mg-  ^4  > 

' NICP's;  also  maintain  accountable  records  of  all  excess  shipments  for 

\ - ^4  M £3  3434*# 

possible  AHMC  credit. 

& iS!  Tjtci 

4.  To  suDerv-ise  the  Theater  Aircraft  Reoarabie  Program  (TARP)  for 

>..  d*4  iiW  333  + a**,  as*  ?#;*i  »ui  33 

selected  aviation  items  to  assure  their  rapid',  return,  to  the  supplv  system; 

Pi'i\  «M 

•to  -manage  and  coordinate  the  retrograde  of  engines  and  components  through 

:i  2-ti-  g(*k  s-a#  £4  Mi  t*W  35  s ?S**i  3«j 

the  HICRlT  (high  dollar,  and/or  critical  supply)  program. 
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5.  To  aaiiipaia  an  inventory  lifting  of  all. Army  aircraft  and 

s.  4SM  gfe  3 ”>3.11  51  «j3  oSgaj  444 

arbine  engines  in  country  and  provide  statistical  inventory  management. 

|t^£l  ± -T  ^njn  *jj£  **=;]•. 

6.  To  monitor  issues  of  Vil.'O  Kits  requisitioned  by  the  units  by 

fi^\  a)M  $**  ¥~Vt  $sti  *>«r  £ 

a.ircva c t;  tail  number  anu  maintain  a configuration  control  listing  of  all 

*i££  ;**m  2le  *■!*  S]  *$*SJ  c!  ^-aa: 
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assigned  and  attached  aircraft  in  RVN. 
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ISSUE;  AIRCRAFT  SYSTEMS  N-ANAOEiiSSt  **  * - .-  ‘ 

fe  ?*■*  p^i  *i!y  #1  -.  .’;•  .;•■ 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

jJl  T9  , 

^ ■£  . 

Aircraft  systems  management  through  a concept  called  the  Readiness 

°!€  -t  5 11#^  £#  2*5  1 1#  #15  RH-i  4;  2>#  1#  : 

Project  Offices  is  the  U.  S.  Amy's  teethed  cf  managing  a fielded  fleet 

2*51  #tt?f  #11*1  #1  145 °H  ^f’lr  2*5*  2M 1- 

of  aircraft  such  as  the  UH-i.  The  concept  employs  generalized,  total 

; £ l^l#^  f °H^1' 

systems  management  to  eliminate  the  inadequacies  we  found  when  using  a 

rJ  «?  ni  a is  'Utal-aiv  ’■=»  oqjoiiAg.  ojo^’rt.  .Xjslsl  jl3!  1,2  S- 

o'  i a v ' 11  v • ! o va!  ~r a -let  f~  tiitir  tr  i.  w't: ts 

decentralized  management  approach  involving  functional  managers  such  as 

i tf  ##  34  1111  *\*$  ii  #13# 

maintenance  and  supply  managing  only  their  portion  of  the  system.- 

1#  #a]f  o)  o uj*>V^ 

II.  PURPOSE  •’  ‘ . 

4 «?  ... 

To  inform  ROKA  aviation  logisticians,  of  u.S.  Army  experience  in 

’ #445  #5-  5*.$.#11  2*5  1 1#  #11  1#  145#  5*S*-a 

the  management  of  _ar.  aircraft  system.  Interpretive  analysis  may  identify 

**111112*21  HI.  #4  45  #5  1#  l£  £ 2*5  1 

a similar  heed  in  the  ROKA  aviation  program. 

I##®!#  ##112.  ^-£115  . #4  £#11  53-2  2.  ###  * #4  41 

III.  DISCUSSION 


' A.l.  Aircraft  systems  management  is  a new  concept  in  the.  management  , 

•-  1-?.  2*5  1 '1###4  5 11  #5  '1#  #11  2!°H  A$#5 

of  our  aviation  resources.  l?rior  to  implementing  this  concept,  respon- 

#41.  ' •"  5 £411  1^15  4 11#  # 

sibilltias  wave  fragmented  within  various  functional  organizations  at 

■viu  = -S]  u J2j  hi  V-  Hi  « ;?.',  uSoS  ^jo;  o'  A>n?  o-’^  u;  ut 
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Z he  frnoo  Su?.;3rc  ar,d  Aviation  Materiel  Readiness  Cqtamahd  (T3ARC0K) . 

-s  ; ^ V V *-'  - 

' "i?'*  ' , * ; f t'*'3W  '*»  ’//*.'  t * ; - 

Wit.h  .responsibilities  scan cerad.  over  several  functional  organizations 

44  u.4)  s>  $#44  rt'%1  £ WW4 

«£  */  * * *,  * v * . 

such  as.  the  Directorate  far  Maintenance,  Material  Management  (Supply)  . 

|.:M  1!  4f  4,  £#.4  4 4 £ 4u  4#4  4 4 441  44 

•' . .m/D  - »'  ■'■>♦  • r'~  * -»  • , -.  . , 

and  .Procurement , there  was  nb  focal  point  for  overall  management  of, 

■«4&*S5r  "i#^a  .-;  o - : 

the  sis tea  to  which  aviation. units  or- higher  headquarters  boulc  look 


actib'hs.-fco  be  accomplished  piecemeal;  Chit  is.,  By  commodities.  ahd 

\ *r  »,  4$  4 TlJ^Sr  •• 
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Wither  a central  ooinc  of  contact, 'using  units  found  it  Veiry  uA*.ficulr 

§ °v  | »:-±  ->r  2 £ *Vf * -ti;  £*?  -5j*  Stf 

to  ■■resolve  problems.  Maintenance  croblems  had  to  be  referred  to  one 

«-gaM=K  Ji“i  W t *f-N  1*2*  ?r -'■! i 3Sl4g.it 

functional  element  while  supply  problems  had  to  be  referred  to  another, 

f *ih  2 4 1 4c . g *14  4 441  4 §*4444  5?#  U1 4*. 


etcl-.V-Sven  within  one  .functional  element  users  or  higher  headquarters 
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did' dibit  always  know.,  whom. .to -contact, 

oi  eierVoi  tr^  st]  -»Va>  * -bpoio.  u|uV 

-}•  ,'i.  i set  l o o « I v 3,  iMb  I 1 * 

2i  The  systems  management  concept  was  conceived  to  fill  this 

Jk.4l#  4?j  .0i'4S  344  #4i  t-3-  W 4.4  2$ 

mandgesienc  void,  it  , provides  centralized  program  management  over  a 
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total  aircraft  system 'and  a single  point,  in  the  Command  for  resolving 
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user  and  higher  headquarters  needs*  Resolving  user  pr._  o?  ea. . 
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the  nose  important  aspects  of  the  aircraft,  system.  management  concept; 
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3.  The  systems  Eanagaoerie-  concept  embodied  in  the  Readiness 

3.  £.*}  ’**$$  1#  #*!/■*£€  '^  S?  *H°r40il»  ■ 

Project  Office  is ‘not  intended  -to  replace  of.  supercede  the  ra.is.sion.* 
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tasks;  assigned-  to  the  functional  directorates.  RPO’s  manage  their 

it  u*  -ji  A o 3s  o 

• . e i i’ar«3l  ~ tTjr 

•progrima-,  injecting-  i hens  elves  into  functional  eiesanr  duties  only  to 

hfslA  Al-A  ° ? Tjtaferfp  ^ •seartt.  &i  jj-  s|  o -ei  »’-».£.•  y.^-? 
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the  extent  necessary  to  assure  programs  are  being  effectively  managed 

gift  £°i#°r  ' . . ' . 

and  executed..  This  is  based  on  proven  experience' that  consolidation 

7 • °1  h!*H  4 3I#  u?4  P Ts^  ^al 
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of  Research  and  Development,  Materiel  Management,  Maintenance  and 
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Procurement  functions,  in  their  separate  crgahice.t ions , is  ar.  economical 

-* 

way  to  organize.  However,  we  must  realize  that  organization  and 

3.  ^ur,  7-1  ; 

management  are  not  the  saae  thing.  The  functional  directorates  are 

S*,0j,0fc  S^uicK  1-3  ^ f-'i-e  § ~1^*'  #3Hi-cf 

service  organizations,  which,  accomplish  their  missions  without  being 
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responsible  for  total  system  management.  Lacking  systematic  program  - 
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management  in  the  past,  individual  parts  of  -program  actions  v;ere 
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accomplished  independently,  witnouc  Command  visibility.  This  situation 
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■created-:  s management  void.,  which  penr.it:  te<2  serious  he ficieh.ci.E3  to 
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r.asair.  unde  tec- eH,'  with  tne  result  that  the  Command's  * 
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.effectiveness  was  less  than,  desired. 
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' ••■  i5>She  ft??  is  Assigned  to  correct  these  problems,  and  assure 
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Qfc^&ggQgcssas-  peculiar  to  each  individual  system.  Each  3P0  is 
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p&agrjpss  and  quantitative  schedules;  establish  objectives;  oversee 
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progress  of  functional  actions  to  accomplish  objectives;  make  executive 
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decisions  to  rain tain  overall  program  balance;  and  to  assure  that  the 
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tbu  >nd  has  visibility  and.  management  control  of  all  program  actions 
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the,  vHrl- would  consist  o*S  f tost -five  to  ten  personnel  header  by  the 
systdm .keeiiness  Project  Officer.  The  SPO  exercises  the  delegated 
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cycle  management  or  assigned  systems.  The  SPG  uoul«  perform  the 
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I’ tine  cions  highlighted  below.  A acre  extensive  list  of  rcsoonsibili^as 
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and  functions  nay  be  found  in  the  idclssures  to  this  paper. 
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a. inputs  requirements  into  the  Army  Materiel  Plan  aha  rive  Year 
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..  P-|xtijbii3,  for  APA/OPA  funds  and  PARR'  and  C03E'  input  for  OMA-' funds..  ' ! ' ; ‘ 
'Receives  and  contfola  program  documents  from  higher  head- 
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<£.  t repares  an  obligation  plan  for  all  items  forecast  for  award 
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during  the  fiscal  year.  This  plan  is  used  as  a management  tool  for 
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; Shnitof irig  and  measuring  the  .per-formance  or  the  system  managers. 
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h.  Executes  the  program  by  causing  Procurement  Work  Directives 
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to  be  issued  and  by  tasking  functional ^elements’  to  initiate  necessary 
; "doer"  functions.  * . 


£.  Monitors  program  status  to  insure  furies  are  obligated  in  a 
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timely  manner  Co  meet  requirements  and  reprograms  funds,  as  necessary, 
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. 4.  Provide  overall  managerial  direction  on  all  Produ'ct  Improvement 
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Proposals  (PIPs)  affecting  assigned  systems-  Insure.*  preparation  of 
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Product  Improvement  Management  Information  reports  (PRIMIRs) , budgeting 
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and  control  of  funds  for  PIP  efforts,  execution  of  the  PIP  Program,  etc. 
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5.  Determine  need  for  aircraft  grounding  actions.  Prepare, 
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6.  Hosts  the  Worldwide  Aviation  Logistics  Conference  (WALC).  The 
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WALC  provides  close  concrol  between.TSA3.COM  and  support  elements  over. 
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Eoards,  etc.  Chair  GFS  Review  Boards,  Configuration  Control  Boards, 
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| • 8,  Review  and  approve  coat  plans,  procuremnt  plans,  materiel 
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coqudscdifor  deviations  (waivers),  rescission  of  MWOs , etc.  Monitor 
mainieadhco  actions  concerning  MtfQ  kit  availability  and  application, 
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attainment:  of  systems  program  objectives.  _ •, 
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C.  Wa  strongly  believe  that  the  systems  management  approach  in 
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the  only  way  to  efficiently  and  affectively  manage  the  complex  aircraft 
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sy3tamsi  of  today.  Coses  have  become  so  high  that  we  simply  cannot 
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afrord  to  maihcaih  an  aircraft  system  without  positive  control  under 
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a single  manager  such  as  the  RPQ. 
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IV.  CONCLUSIONS 
IV.  Ti  ^ 
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To  be  determined  by  participants  in  the  Logistics  Workshop. 
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Conclusions  .should  be  based  upon  the  Workshop  presentation  and 
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discussion. 

V.  .RECOMMENDATIONS 
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to  be  determined  by  participants  in  the  Logistics  Workshop. 
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Recommendations,  should  support  fhe  conclusions. 
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The  riying  hour  program  is  the  basic  management  technique  the  U . S . 
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Army  uses,  to  budget  for  .annual  requirements  in  the  acquisition  of 
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personnel,  “training,-  repair  parts  arid  fuel.'  The  "flying  hour  program 
is  sliaply  a statement  of  the  hours  we  will  fly  ..each  month^by  type 
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aircraft  to  support  our  peacetime  requirement  for  administrative 
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flights  and  individual/ unit  training.  • • , 


II.  PURPOSE 


To  provide  ROKA  information  on  one  oi  the  logistics  management  - 
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techniques  we  use  to  develop  'he  budget -and  to  acquire  the  assets  to 
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accomplish  the  aviation  mission.  RQXA  analysis  may  identify  a similar 
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need  for  management  of  their  aviation  resources. 
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III.  DISCUSSION  •.  • ■ ’ ' 

m.  M : ' ' . 

A.  The  importance  of  a flying  hour  .program  becomes  very  evident, 
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when  we  consider  what  we  logisticians  need  to ‘know,  'in  order  to- properly 
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support  aviation  units.  Wa  know  that  wo  need  to  provide  them  with 
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adequate  fuel,  ammunition,  repair  parts,  new  aircraft  and  trained 
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personnel  in  the  proper  quantity  and  at  the  tine  chay  need  it  to  support 
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their  training  and  administrative  flying  needs.  How  do  we  know  the 
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proper  quantities  and  when  they  will  need  them?  wa  can  answer  chase 
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questions  end  others  with  a flying  hour  program.  The  basic  key  to 
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answering  these  questions  is  knowing  the  number  of  hours  the  aircraft 
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will  fly. 


B.  The  process  begins  at  unit  and  training  command  level  when 
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commander?  prepare  their  budget  requirements.  As  part  of  this  process 
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they  identify  their  requirements  for  individual/unic  training  and  their 
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administrative  flight  requirements.  Each  level  of  the  Array  does  the 
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same  until  ail  requirements  are  consoidiaced  at  Department  of  the  Army. 
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Ac  this  level,  commanders'  flying  requirements  are  balanced  against 
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projected  fund  resources,  and  after  necessary  adjustments  are  made,  a 
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flying  hour  program  is  established.  It  provides  guidance  to  aviation 
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system. 


Hf.  COXCLUSXONS 
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ISSUE:  MATERIEL  F 15, DING  PLAN  (PROJECT  liAKDOIF.) 

I.  INTRODUCTION  ’ ' 

I. 

'«■  The  materiel  fielding  plan  .is  a new  concept  co  improve  the  process 

,a  jc'ro>xi  yJA? ,o  A'J?  a>a!  a o.  o.  ;f  c;!=j  o?a  *>u  * -JSA? 

;;r  r i>'  •.  i V? cr  •.•E-c:  ci  ier  tr^r  *-c  is  ip  -‘‘lo's*  »IC 

of  transitioning  new  equipment  ir.to  operational  units . It  is  one  of 
the  key  functions  in  the  integrated  logistics  support  concept.  The 

tH#W  SMM  *M2m.  ■ ' ♦’t 

materiel  fielding,  plan  assures  chat  logistics  support  of  a new  system 

°rc?  HH  ^ & ' *»s.  & *Hur  * f *1$  °!  £ 

or  subsystem  is  complete  before  the  user  is  provided  the  new  or 

It  2.  A *1$  A'rb'!  -7>  ^5iz  Si  ■??  2; os}  a.  si  o|  o5  oty?  - .§.  «>uj  st 

t i_  r o’  c?  o I i '.oH  i * \_*  !t  is*  u1  ! c*  --  « -»  -V  -sr  I 1 ♦ 

modified  equipment. 


II.  PURPOSE 

II.  $3" 

To  inform  ROKA  logisticians  of  the  material  fielding  plan  content 
?kl  « 22i  ? ^ ®5  M-  a**]  2>  -pS.  C1  .1  *1  A *1  "r*r”J 

and  purpose.  Analysis  may  result:  in  a determination  chat  uhe  concept 

^0I  AH-i  5 CH-h?  2^-rj 

has  applicability  to  the  fielding  of  the  UR-1,  AH-i  and  C.H-17  aircraft 

oj  ops:  y«*{  0*1  o 7’rw  *ictu  n}  a4  «.  a.  e c]o  l'  c'. 
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in  E0KA. 


III.  DISCUSSION 
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A.  The  materiel  fielding  plan  is  used  rh 
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a.  Contains  procedures  fat  control  of  logistics  support  before, 

pH 

during  and  after  field  deployment.  , '*-.-* 

a-?aV3..  M ;J  si  ' ’ 

a‘  1 a*  .*■  u‘  a1  i f* 

b.  Describes  the  type,  degree  and  timing  of  logistics  assistance 

(H)  %%%*?£ -$-n  aij*|f  *>I£iL#£j  £4\i*r?#§- f*\/$$ 

.to  be  provided,  such  as  the  number  of  technical  personnel  to  be 

*te  s Mb**)-®'?  s=t  $&  *us  s«t" 

stationed  with  the  gaining  command  and  the  methods  to  detect/corract 
*?£  CJ  AJ  “)  « *}£.  •*f'-]=r, 
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materiel  defects  and  early  user  problems. 

4.  Section  4;  System  Support  Details,  ‘ 

4.  14  ^ 115, 

a.  Describes  in  detail  the  concepts,  procedures  and  actions  that 

or)  *Ht  «i£>  IS  3 *i#&  ?s*H&  ry,  5Mf  3 

constitute  total  logistics  planning  and  support  for  the  system, 

£*!§■  i^SH='r.  ' : 

b.  Contains  a description,  plans,  schedules  and  status  for: 

on  «H  -rJHj  ns  -Hi.  •’W,  2>S  3 a psm « 

U)  Support  Test  Equipment. 

.(7)  % Aj^?al 

(2)  Supply  Support. 

(2)  *.3-1$ 

(3) -  Transportation  and  Handling. 

(3)  £fr  3 

(4)  Technical  Data. 

(«)  *>)  s-  . ; 

(5)  Facilities. 

(5)  1 £ • i 

(6)  Ve.rsonnel  and  Training. 
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(7) 
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quipa-ant  Training 

(7) 

e?  5>r 

u;  Vtf 
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<3) 

Other 

special  team s/pe: 

(8) 

i c: 

a a at/  ° 

“T  T »_*/  ■*-  tf 

5.  Secci.cn  5:  Contains  the  Arcy  Development  and  Material  Handiness 

a ^5!  e ?A  . «*rr  j<*  al  rt  ej-p  13.  a?  o s_  erne  g--  *r;y*  ci 

J • !»  •*  s*1  * *£«*  id  :tr  C3‘  '.  i I*  B Ire  'Tte  Par3 

ObCHnan-J  O-JICOM)  Ccrnirner.c  caiisd  cne  ’’Scotfesear  u£  Quality  and  Support 

2L  a|X'-=’-!a  a;  «•>*?  I £ 4^'r";  °:  i\  £.  A’lp  *.  *>ai  oh  3r*>oi  *1. a:  a •-  d 

% i * * t . — . . & •*••  ci  i » ! a “ “ o1  i <•  tr  t 1 ->*  o‘~  cr  o 

(SOQAS/*  vhica  is  a formal  vriccen.  coar.itr.ant  (warranty)  to  be  trade  with 

f 3 Ai  4vsH  a # -])  *]  «j  2 ^ £■  5 • 

inspect  to  the  new  atuioaar.t  that  includes : 


' a.  The  logistics  support  and  services  to  be  provided  uy  DaSJOM. 

p}\  .=  «V*J5iy>  h\  2.  yjAiai^s.  Oil  a]  *>ci  Mz.  Si  V-  *L  A *}  oj  o\  -oj  e 
^ 5 ' ei  - 'i'&  -**  v-  » lot  n i i t »;o  1^‘u.T  i CC  rf*T* 

b.  The  tents,  conditions,  per  tod,  inpieaencation  and  adainlscration 
uti  oTsloj  ? -i  *j?  -j’-  -a  *j  el  -sax*  • • 

<}.  T}  -i  o o ? » 1 To"  a*  o"  o • 

of  the  cono.itr.ent. 


•o.  Section  6:  Support  Required  From  the  Gaming  Cosaix. 

**  0 «£*  * -1-  % *-»  c-  =?  «r  r t 1 -i  : tr  . 

Describes  the  Austin is t native  support  req..irai  by  DAKCOM  before, 

3.  -f-J  ~i;f  ii.  n|  ~y:  tt  oc’  .»  isV-Sup  ej  AajAVa^vj  or  oj -v-o; 

during,  and  nicer  materiel  deployment.  Includes  billeting,  transports::! 

aj  A -S--.0  a a a s a]  a;-h  >]  s.  2.  j?. ' 
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cousaunicacions,  office  suoolias. 
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h.  Highlights  major  accomplishments  or  waaknesuao  of  the  system. 

H)  *U*i}2{  £j?  ?•  & »>5ig-  2>2-  T. 

c.  Identifies  significant  issues  to  ha  resolvc.c  .before,  during 

■ F})  °?C^r-|  °!CS  aH  £ S3  *}*]*':  |>  ££;»!• 

or  after  fielding, 
k.  A.;]a  £?-*}  eiu]  «- 
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8.  Section  S:  Appendixes. 

3.  ^iia  2'  ';  !•  ri 

a.  Contains  specific  documents  which  authorize,  justify,  etc. 

C'O  ,°i  s!  *:=V<M  mo_  u.  aitfj-u  i?Ja  A-a  m ■*>*•].  u]  c> 

h.  Plans  ar.-d  agreements  on  logistics  support  items. 

Hft  SS«f  -}?$  ~\  •«>: 

' t*  u.  » I \^.  xs  n *.  w w ‘.^r  5s*  ti'o  * 

c.  List  of  key  correspondence. 

(=D  ^SL  §3 

d.  Summary  checklist  of  planned,  timed,  sequencer  DARCGM  actions. 

C^-'A  n’  w]  a' nj or  x]  mi  s,  R’rT"4  ='  3.  a1  A>a>n  r.  a]  o]  a o'-  ■,-t 

* I * ; CT  ; • ; * o C?  up  C*  ^ I ?.:^r  IT  i } o T i -7r 

e.  Summary  checklist  of  data  for  the  gaining  command.- 

^ -v  a.  e}f.  4]  *V  -Tl  23  2.  ®>a. . 

C.  Project  Hand -of:  is  a term  we  use  which  refers  to  the  implement - 
Cf.  5^Pl  A]xij£  «i|  * =pj-  A^ 

ation  of  the  plan  when  the  equipment  is  actually  "banned  off"  to  the 

•*>u  -ti'-ji  o]  i -m'  o cJ  - TU.  o o.  o]  ul  si- 

I c ii=? -i  *r  o h t.  s*  i •—  o i I f * 

receiving  unit.  It  is  the  appropriate  BAXCCM  command,  TSAJS.COM  or 

*»fe  s-^it  » 9S°!  i-rlMss  m «)*?=■'  ss. 

AVRaCCOM  for  aviation  equipment,  working  sida-by-siaa  with  the 

S.  K?s>  wtTjf;  oj'ir’-w  a c-.-u  *S=V  -I  A.  yi  At 3i-  o']  -d  =■-•?;]  04  a] 
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receiving  unit  to  insure  that  the  new  equipment  is  Icgistically  sno- 
rt a’- a.  «■  A'- a]  y,  s,  o uu-i_  3 oj  -it  -si-T.  o*-  ■?  t-’u’-a'- a-.  — o]  u]  u". 
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ported.  Skilled  government,  and  possibly  contractor  personnel,  are 

“•  ‘w :~4  a’  e,  £.  Ji»  -j  Ay  a]  'el  ■=;  ~ y,  c,  j uj-  c_  o_  rig.  Ai 

assignee  to  a materiel  field  mg  team  which  assists  .r.cividual  ur.tz 
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ISSUE:  WORLDWIDE  AVIATION  LOGISTICS  CONFERENCE  (WALC) 


■u  j : -Ml  jf 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

i.  'l£ 

The  Worldwide  Aviation  Logistics  Conference  (WALC)  originated  in 
*3  ~ 4--^i a'l if  ?967,h  **  *|a  t?  £ 2} A]»£  a} *fcq oj 

1967  as  the  "Closed  Loop  Support  Conference. ” The  name  was  changed  in 

• ai  s^'°f  1973 : 

1973  to  its  present  title.  The  program  was  developed  by  the  Department 

of  the  Army  (DA),  in  an  effort  to  provide  optimum  support  to  combat 

*1.23  o.  *i!Jt  *r P . <?■*}•  S.tl  -3.  A a] 5.0  k a.  ty  -sf 

forces  in  Vietnam,  ar.d  provide  intensive  management  cf  selected  critical 

xla^loi  0.0J0  *’--7}  olwi  V ? o a a)  oj;  -#  e KS.1  0J0,  uje{- 
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items  in  ch  <*.my  logistics  system.  The  program  has  proven  so  successful 

'*  -t-Sia'i  U-;  «.  u’r  o:  04  Aj 
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that  it  has  been  retained  and  expanded  to  include  all  major  commands 
2 O.  ■«]  =J  J7  O-j  x?  2 £ 2.  9.  A‘r|3  H.  H 

worldwide. 
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II.  PURPOSE 


To  provide  ROKA  with  information  pertaining  to  the  annual  Worldwide 

SL  -5  ai.  3"  a;i  71^2  Ala  2 i •»>~]  0}  ■«rio'|  u]  c'- 
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Aviation  Logistics  Conference  (WALC). 


III.  DISCUSSION 

III.  3.  S3  . 

A-  The  Worldwide  Avid t ion  Logistics  Conference  p 

are  to: 


3-101 


co gran  oojectivas 
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1.  Provide  affective  control  of  critical,  serviceable,  aircraft 

!,  A -l\  ?.  3.  o AVg.  T-c  *k3.  -?i  *j-4o  j £.  *?4 

* 2.  . o — o i & -*•  15  I c>  o o • ! I~  in  o *‘sf  "o  sd  > ■ 

assets  in  the  logistics  pipeline.  * ■ 

2.  Insure  tiara ly  availability  of  repairable  assets  at  maintenance 

2.  ^yj  a A:  °i;  *>£*§  4-  $£$ 

overhaul  facilities . 

ej-qci 
a‘  I t- 

. J.  .Reduce  the  backlog  of  unserviceable  items  at  all  levels. 

3 . 5.  £ An  2.|  a>£  ts]wl-r. 

4.  Provide  cinaiy  response  to  needs  of  operational  units.  ' 

1.  £§^^4  4 2.  °f|  r=V*‘il°i  ^A]^;  *,j£  *K]  =K 

B.  The  WA1C  is  conducted  on  an  annual  basis.  The  most  significant 

4'.  4 4-4-ife  'r<,4£HGr.  4*>'  § ft  4 #§•  £ 

activity  is  the  development,  review,  coordination  and  approval  o£.  the 
•z}. 2.  0 H i'r~I  •*}■-“  y;  '-)  « aj  Tiiul  ? >'.]  -']  ,c  o ] 

aircraft,  maintenance  and  distribution  schedules  for  the  coning  two  years. 

Sd  ’ 1 t * . 

C;  no  lass  significance  ars  user  problem  areas  which  are  also  addressed. 

' k - •••->!  UljK  i-  A'rfl  ».l  OL  c:--~  n ?;!  H jr.  o *ll_j  c?. 
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C.  The  Conference  is  announced  by  DA  in  a message  approximately 


» * C 
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thrae  months  in  advance,  and  is  addressed  to  all  major  commands  having 

o»' A.  r-/j  ^2  O'  ii  a 2.  •**.  n ojc  ? e a o Ala^a.  o£  Tf.  *4  etc]  U]  cl 
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aircraft  assigned.  The  place  and  time  of  the  conference  is  stated  in 

•444  g*±  S1  44-c  4 44^4  4 

tea  message,  and  preparation  by  the  host  command  is  begun. 
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D.  Commands  are  invited  to  prepare  and  forward  to  the  host  command, 
e’r  a“-‘.2s  •»  s 2.  n-i-.  'S'r  n s.  o]  Ajioivln  o j c 64  at  .A  o.=  u) 

i*  Io’Tk.  C lo  u a I - a I -j  I-*-  .vdC  I ! ul  c.  'l  c.  I jt 

as  soon  as  possible,  a written  description  of  any  problem  area  they  tire 
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encountering  and  proposed  aircraft  distribution  actions  the/  would 

*\$1Z  *l-£i  ^’^11  **!&#  2.  S-*f‘ H cr- 

like  considered  and  resolved  at  the  Conference.  The  host  command  then 

£.£4  Aisjuv,  ojaJej. 

> i loll-  f ! V. 

addresses  these  problem  areas,  and  provides  the  subject  matter  to  all 
3.  »|  ja  o:-«  etc  *y  77  £iojo!|  .of  4 -in  o'  a p n]  2,  «]s 

expected  attendees  for  their  consideration  and  preparation  prior  to 
04-^oj  2g  oij-,;; 

the  conference.  The  problems  are  addressed  at  the  Conference,  and 

tt  « o el  ol  o«;  a<*  s',  r.  ■*- oi  n c * i a?  u ~ si 
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everyone  attending  is  .invited  to  contribute  to  the  resolution  of  the 
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problea(s). 

E.  After  the  CALC  announcement,  if  all  concerned  do  their  homewor! 

ar.  j’9  €4^;^  ^"-2 

and  respond  to  the  announcement  promptly,  most  problems  and  aircraft 
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movement  schedules  are  resolved  prior  to  the  actual  rime  of  the 

°]  $ °ii 

Conference.  The  Conference  itself,  in  the  face-tc-face  meeting  of 
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individuals  from  worldwide,  primarily  coordinates  yost  actions  and 

o’  o 3 c|)  h a 0]  a *1  jj  a-;-*5-c4  -or.'  4 *1  oi  a ^ 4 t-v-T  Ails  o’! 
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irons  out  the  few  items  remaining  to  be  solved. 
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F.  The  Conference  consists  of  a number  of  work  groups  each 

’■4.  ii  4 ~f  a -4  4a  t]  4-4-4  4.1  5>4  4®  ? 

dedicated  to  a specific  aircraft  system.  i'aintemr.ce.  Avionics, 
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Review  Board  (SORB).  This  board  is  composed  of  the  senior  officer 
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ISSUE:  INTEGRATED  LOGISTICS,  SUPPORT  ' 
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Integrated  Logistics  Support  is  a relatively  new  concept  and 
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IN  OUR  THREE  DAYS  OF  MANAGEMENT  WORKSHOPS  WE  WILL 


DISCUSS  P! ANY  ISSUES,  TODAY  THE  DISCUSSION  WILL  BE 


■GENERAL  IN  NATURE  AND  DEAL  WITH  BROAD  TOPICS,  ON  THE 


TWO  SUCCEEDING  DAYS  THE  DISCUSSIONS- WILL  RETURN  TO 


THESE  AREAS  AGAIN  ONLY  IN  GREATER  DETAIL, 


(TRANSLATION) 


LIDE  1 ON  THE  FIRST  GENERAL  TOPIC  OF  DISCUSSION  IS  THE 


TOPIC  OF  THE  ROKA  AVIATION  PROGRAM.  THAT  TOPIC  IS 


DIVIDED-  INTO  A DISCUSSION'  OF  THE* COMBINED  ARMS  TEAM 


AND  COMBAT  SERVICE  SUPPORT,  THE  PRESENTATION  WIL 


CENTER  AROUND  THE*  ANALYSIS  FOUND  IN  YOUR  DATA  BOOK, 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  OFF 


...  _>SIV 


1,  DOES  EVERYONE  HAVE  A DATA  BOOK?  (HOLD  UP  A COPY 


FOR  VISUAL  IDENTIFICATION), 


2,  DOES  EVERYONE  HAVE  THE  MANAGEMENT  WORKSHOP  HANDOUT 


BOOKLET? 


(TRANSLATION) 


PLEASE  OPEN  YOUR  WORKSHOP  HANDOUT  TO  PAGE  1,  YOU 


MAY  USE  THIS  TO  FOLLOW  THE  DISCUSSION  AND  TO  TAKE  NOTE 


FOR  YOUR  USE  IN  THE  FUTURE. 


(TRANSLATION) 


■t*,'**- 


• SLIDE  2 ON 


COMBINED  ARMS  TEAM  SCRIPT 


THE  FIRST  TOPIC  .TO  BE  DISCUSSED  IS  THE 


.COMBINED  ARMS  TEAM  CONCEPT. 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  OFF 


WARFARE  IN  THE  LAST  40  YEARS  IS  MARKED  BY  ITS 


•CHANGES  AND  THE  INCREASED  DEADLINESS  OF  NEW  WEAPONS. 


TODAY'S  TANKS  AND  ARTILLERY  ARE  MANY  TIMES  MORE  POWERFUL 


AND  EFFECTIVE  THAN  THOSE  OF  JUST  A FEW  YEARS  AGO. 


(TRANSLATION) 


THIS  PROCESS  OF  IMPROVING  WEAPONS  AND  INCREASED 


LETHALITY  IS  NOT  A NEW  ONE.  ANY  STUDENT  OF  MILITARY 


HISTORY  CAN  POINT  TO  MANY  EXAMPLES  OF  COMMANDERS  WHO 


•SLIDE  3 ON 


SOUGHT  TO  IMPROVE  THEIR  WEAPONS  AND  CHANGE  THE  COURSE  OF 


■&sA 


SLIDE  OFF 


BECAME  AM  AIR  AMBULANCE  AND  AERIAL  PLATFORM  FOR  THE 


- ARTILLERY  OBSERVER,  AFTER  THE  KOREAN  WAR,  CARGO 


UTILITY  TYPE  HELICOPTERS  CAME  INTO  FULL  USE.  MUCH 


PLANNING  HAS  DONE  TO  INCLUDE  MORE  CAPABLE  FIXED  WING 


AND  ROTARY  WING  AIRCRAFT  INTO  THE  PLAN  FOR  FIRE  AND 


MANEUVER,  If  WAS  ABOUT  THIS  TIME  THAT  THE  COMMUNIST 


NATIONS  BEGAN  DEVELOPING  AIR  DEFENSE  WEAPONS  AND 


BECAUSE  Or  THAT  TERRAIN  FLIGHT  TECHNIQUES  WERE  FIRS'! 


DEVELOPED,  HAVE  NO  OBJECTION  TO  DISCUSSION  NOE  AS  A 


COMPONENT  OF  TERRAIN  FLIGHT  AND  PERHAPS  CLARIFYING  EACH. 


SLIDE  5 ON 


(TRANSLATION) 


IN  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  VIETNAM  WE  SAW  HELICOPTERS 


PERFORM  IN  EVERY  ROLE.  DURING  MOST  OF  THAT  CONFLICT  THE 


*—‘ 


ENEMY  DID  NOT  HAVE  AIR  DEFENSE  WEAPONS.  FOR  THAT  REASON 


—WE- SET  ASIDE  OUR  EFFORTS  ON  TERRAIN  FLIGHT.  ONLY  LATE 


IN  THAT  WAR  DIO  THIS  FLIGHT  TECHNIQUE  BECOME 'NECESSARY. 
WE  DISCOVERED  THAT  THE  HELICOPTER  COULD  SURVIVE  IN  A 
HOSTILE  AIR  DEFENSE  ENVIRONMENT  - IF  THE  PROPER 
TECHNIQUES  WERE  USED. 

‘(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  OFF 


VIETNAM  TAUGHT  ALL  OF  THE  ALLIED  FIGHTING  THERE  SOME 


IMPORTANT  LESSONS.  PERHAPS  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  WAS  THE 


ROLE  OF  THE  HELICOPTER  ON  THE  BATTLEFIELD. 


SLIDE  6 ON 


SOME  LESSONS  LEARNED  HAVE  COME  FROM  OUR  RECENT 


EXPERIENCES  AND  EVALUATION  OF  WARFARE  IN  THE  MIDDLE 


EAST,  THESE  ARE: 


(TRANSLATION) 


mm 
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sup  OFF 
SLIDE  7 ON 


ONE,  IT  IS  NECESSARY  TO  BE  ABLE  TO  QUICKLY 


- “--CONCENTRATE  FORCES.  THIS  CAN  BE  DONE;  HOWEVER,  THE 


COMMANDER  MUST  MAXIMIZE  HIS  OWN  WEAPONS  CAPABILITIES  WHILE 


MINIMIZING  THEIR  VULNERABILITY  TO  THE  ENEMY. 


(TRANSLATION)  • 


SLIDE  OFF 


SLIDE  3 ON 


TWO,  CURRENT  TRENDS  TOWARD  MECHANIZATION  MEAN 


THAT  MOBILITY  IS  THE  KEY  TO  WINNING  THE  BATTLE. 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  OFF 


SLIDE  9 ON 


THREE,  WELL  EQUIPPED  SOLDIERS  MUST  ALSO  BE 


WELL  TRAINED.  THEREFORE,  TRAINING  STANDARDS  AND  TECHNIQUES 


MUST  BE  CLOSELY  MATCHED  TO  THE  REALITIES  OF  THE  BATTLEFIELD.  I 


• S~-'r  ■ V ' ■■  ■ - 1-  '■  ’ , * 4.. 


- s 


TO  SUM  THIS  POINT  UP  THE  WORDS  OF  A CHINESE  PROVERB 


SEEH 'APPROPRIATE.  ' IT  SAYS/""THE  MORE  YOU  SWEAT  IN 


PEACE,  THE  LESS  YOU  BLEED  IN  WAR.' 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  OFF 


SLIDE  10  ON 


HAVING  DISCUSSED  THESE  LESSONS  BASED  ON  PAST 


EXPERIENCE  LET  ME  NOW  DISCUSS  THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  COMBINED 


ARMS  TEAM.  WE  HAVE  DETERMINED  THREE  DISTINCT  PURPOSES. 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  OFF 


SLIDE  11  ON 


THE  FIRST  PURPOSE  IS  THE  ABILITY  FOR  THE  GROUND 


FORCE  COMMANDER  TO  CONDUCT  PROMPT  AND  SUSTAINED  COMBAT. 


TEH  TWO  KEY  WORDS  HERE  ARE  PROMPT  AND  SUSTAINED.  THE  EVER 


PRESENT  PROBLEMS  OF  GROUND  MOBILITY  IN  KOREA  ARE  SOLUBLE 


WITH  AIRMOBILE  FORCES.  WITH  THE  HELICOPTER  THE  GROUND 


COMMANDER  CAN  MOVE  FORCES  INTO  POSITION  IN  MINUTES 


INSTEAD  OF  HOURS,  NOT  ONLY  CAN  HE  MOVE  HIS  ASSETS, 


HE  CAN  REINFORCE  THEM,  FEED  THEM,  REFUEL  AND  RESUPPLY 


THEM.  THIS  PROVIDES  THE  STRENGTH  TO  SUSTAIN  COMBAT  AND 


TO  EXPLOIT  ENEMY  NEARNESSES . 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  OFF 


SLIDE  12  ON 


THE  SECOND  PURPOSE  IS  THAT  THE  COMBINED  ARMS 


'EAM  PROVIDES  THE  GROUND  COMMANDER  WITH  A WEAPONS  SYSTEM 


THAT  HAS  MOBILITY,  FIREPOWER,  AND  THE  STAYING  POWER  NEEDED 


TO  WIN  THE  FIRST  BATTLE,  AIRCRAFT  CANNOT  HOLD  GROUND  BY 


THEMSELVES . THEY  CAN,  HOWEVER,  DELAY  AND  FRUSTRATE 


THE  ENEMY  UNTIL  INFANTRY  AND  ARMOR  ARE  ON  HAND. 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  OFF 


1 


UNLIKE  GROUND  ROUND  WEAPONS  MOVING  AT  A PACE  OF  A 


FEW  KILOMETERS  PER  HOUR,  AIRCRAFT  CAN  EMPLOY  THEIR  WEAPONS 


ACROSS  THE  FRONT  MOVING  FROM  PLACE  TQ  PLACE  AT  140  KPH. 


AT  ANY  TIME  AND  PLACE  THEY  CAN  ENGAGE  MOVING  OR  STATIONARY 


TARGETS  WITH  AREA  FIRE  AND  POINT  TARGET  WEAPONS.  THIS 


ASPECT  IS  ESPECIALLY  IMPORTANT  IN  TIMES  OF  MINIMUM  WARNING 


OF  ATTACK. 


(TRANSLATION) 


: 13 


THIS  SAME  MOBILITY  ALLOWS  THE  HELICOPTER  TO 


.QUICKLY  DEPART  THE  BATTLE  TO  REFUEL  AND  REARM  USING 


FACILITIES  SUCH  AS  THE  FORWARD  POINT,  "FARP",  WHICH  ARE 


CLOSE  TO  THE  FRONT  AND  WILL  HAVE  THE  AIRCRAFT  BACK  IN 


THE  AIR  AND  IN  THE  BATTLE  IN  MINIMUM  TIME.  THROUGH 


ROTATION  OF  AIRCRAFT  AND  WELL  PLANNED  SCHEMES  OF  MANEUVER 


— , LlBWMBWWWCTWW^;1 ' ■ - ' ' S 


THE  GROUND  COMMANDER  CAN  PLAN  ON  CONTINUOUS  FIRE  SUPPORT 


-FROM  HIS  AVIATION  ASSES, 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  OFF 


SLIDE  14  ON 


THE  THIRD  AND  MOST  CRITICAL  PURPOSE  IS  THE 


MOBILITY  OF  ARMY  HELICOPTERS  WHICH  ALLOWS  THE  GROUND 


FORCE  COMMANDER  TO  DECISIVELY  EMPLOY  SUFFICIENT  COMBAT 


RESOURCES  TO  DETERMINE  THE  COURSE  OF  BATTLE  AT  THE  TIME 


AND  PLACE  OF  HIS  CHOOSING. 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE. OFF 


NO  LONGER  IS  THE  GROUND  COMMANDER  BOUND  UP  BY  POOR 


COMMUNICATIONS  OR  IMPASSIBLE  TERRAIN.  WITH  AIRMOBILE 


FORCES  AT  HIS  DISPOSAL  THE  COMMANDER  CAN  EMPLOY  HIS 


RESERVE  OR  EXPLOIT  A WEAKNESS  OF  THE  ENEMY  AT  THE 


f ■ 


• % 
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CRITICAL  AND  DECISIVE  MOMENT.  THIS  ABILITY  GIVES  THE 


-GROUND  COMMANDER  Of  TODAY  A CAPABILITY'  NEVER  KNOWN 


BEFORE, 


(TRANSLATION) 
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SLIDE  15 


THESE  THREE  PURPOSES  OF  THE  COMBINED  ARMS  TEAM 


MUST  BE  SUPPORTED  BY  STRONG  OBJECTIVES  FOR  TRAINING.  WE 


BELIEVE  THAT  THESE  OBJECTIVES  SHOULD  AS  A MINIMUM  INCLUDE: 


(TRANSLATION) 


- THAT  TRAINING  IN  THE  COMBINED  ARMS  TEAM  BE  GIVEN  TOP 


PRIORITY. 


(TRANSLATION) 


— THAT  THIS  TRAINING  DEVELOP  AS  A TEAM  EFFORT  CAPABLE  OF 


INTEGRATION  OF  FIRE  AND  MANEUVER. 


• (TRANSLATION) 


sS 


-SLIDE  OFF 


- AND  THAT  TRAINING  MUST  BE  AS  REALISTIC  AS  POSSIBLE. 


(TRANSLATION) 


TO  WIN  IN  BATTLE,  SOLDIERS  NEED  THE  BEST  WEAPON 


POSSIBLE.  HOWEVER,  THOSE  WEAPONS  ARE  ONLY  AS  GOOD  AS 


THE  OPERATOR.  THEREFORE,  TRAINING  IN  THE  COMBINED  ARMS 


TEAM  MUST  STRESS  INDIVIDUAL  AND  CREW  PROFICIENCY.  MORE 


THAN  THAT,  THIS  TRAINING  MUST  DEVELOP  THE  SKILLS  OF  THE. 


SLIDE  16  ON 


GROUND  AND  AIR  COMMANDERS  WHO  WILL  EMPLOY  AVIATION  ASSETS. 


THE  END  RESULTS  OF  HIGH  TRAINING  STANDARDS  FOR  COMMANDERS 


AND  SOLDIERS  WILL  BE  AN  EFFECTIVE  COMBINED  ARMS ‘TEAM. 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  OFF 


IN  CONCLUSION,  IT  MUST  BE  SAID  THAT  AVIATION  ASSETS 


CANNOT  TAKE  THE  PLACE  OF  GROUND  FORCES.-  ONLY  THE  INFANTRY 
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AND  ARMOR  CAN  HOLD  GROUND. 


(TRANSL/TION) 


BUT  WITH  THE  DIFFICULTIES  CF  NOV EH ENT  THAT  ROKA  FACES 


AND  COM  PA  RTM  EMT  AT 1 0 M OF  THE  COUNTRY,  THE  COMBINED  ARMS 


TEAH  CONCEPT  OFFERS  A MAJOR  CAPABILITY  TO  THE  GROUND  FORCE 


COMMANDER*  TO  STOP  AND  REPEL  ANY  ATTACK. 


(TRANSLATION) 


BEFORE  WE  BEGIN  THE  DISCUSSION  ARE  THERE  ANY  QUESTIONS? 


(TRANSLATION) 


TO  START  OUR  DISCUSSION  THEN,  I HAVE  A QUESTION  TO 


ASK. 


(TRANSLATION)' 


-SLIDE  1 ON 


VIE  NOW  MOVE  TO  A DISCUSSION  OF  FORCE  STRUCTURE, 


DURING  THIS  PERIOD  AND  THE  NEXT  ONE  VIE  WILL  DISCUSS 


SOME  CONSIDERATIONS  FOR  YOUR  USE  IN  DEVELOPING  THE  TABLES 


OF  ORGANIZATION  AND  EQUIPMENT  AND  FACILITIES. 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  OFF 


i*}  ' 


SLIDE  2 ON 


DURING  THIS  HOUR  I WILL  PRESENT  SOME  IDEAS 


■ 


ABOUT  HOW  WE  DEVELOP  A TQ&E  AND  WHAT  ARE  THE  TESTS  OF 


THE  SOUNDNESS  OF  THAT  ORGANIZATION, 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  OFF 


IN  1976  OUR  ARMY  COMPLETED  AN  ASSESSMENT  OF  OUR 


■M 


ORGANIZATIONAL  CAPABILITIES  AND  LIMITATIONS,  CALLED  T!l! 


AVIATION  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  COMBAT  STRUCTURE  OF 


.Vi'iiViMi'  if'J . 


myyyqgSg?^ 


THE  ARMY . THIS  HAS  THE  THIRD  SUCH  STUDY  AND  IS  COMMGMLY 


CALLED  ARCSA  III. 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  3 ON 


ARCSA  1 1 1 DEVELOPED  FORCE  STRUCTURES  FOR  THE 


1330'S  WITH  THE  OBJECTIVE  OF  MAXIMIZING  THE  CONTRIBUTION 


OF  ARMY  AVIATION  EFFECTIVENESS  AS  ■.  PART  OF  THE  COMBINED 


ARMS  TEAM  AND  MINIMIZING  ADDITIONAL  COST  WHERE  POSSIBLE, 


(TRANSLATION) 


ARCSA  HI  PLACED  EMPHASIS  ON  THE  ATTACK  HELICOPTER 


TO  MEET  THE  THREAT  WE  ANTICIPATE  IN  A MID-TQ-HIGH  INTENSITY 


BATTLEFIELD  AND  GAVE  THE  FOLLOWING  PRIORITY  FOR 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE  AVIATION  FORCE  STRUCTURE,  FIRST  PRIORITY 


WILL  BE  GIVEN  TO  ESTABLISHING  ADDITIONAL  ATTACK  HELICOPTER 


MPANIES.  SECOND  PRIORITY  TO  COMBAT  SUPPORT  COMPANIES  - 


JF*zri; rjgR^l^sr*  - ' t% 


WHICH  VIE  USED  TO  CALL  THE  ASSAULT  HELICOPTER  COMPANY. 


THIRD  PRIORITY  GOES  TO  THE  MEDIUM  HELICOPTER  COMPANY  ~ 


FORMERLY  THE  ASSAULT  SUPPORT  COMPANY.  FOURTH  PRIORITY  IS 


THE  AIR  CAVALRY  TROOP  AND  FIFTH  PRIORITY  IS  THE  HELICOPTER 


AMBULANCE  COMPANY.  WE  WILL  DISCUSS  AVIATION  MISSIONS  AGAIN 


LATER  IN  THIS  HOUR, 


SLIDE  OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


THOUGH  THESE  PRIORITIES  MAY  NOT  BE  APPROPRIATE -TO 


THE  THREAT  IN  KOREA,  THEY  DO  ILLUSTRATE  THE  METHOD  BY 


WHICH  ANALYSIS  0-  FUTURE  REQUIREMENTS  SHOULD  LEAD  TO 


PRIORITIES  FOR  ACTION. 


(TRANSLATION) 


LET  US  NOW  BE  MORE  SPECIFIC  AND  GO  INTO  THE  CONCEPTS 


AND  PROCESS  THAT  MAKEUP  THE  TASK  Or  FORCE  SECTORING. 


THE  MISSION  OF  ALL  EFFORTS  IN  STRUCTURING  ROKA  AVIATION 


'FOR  1982  AND  BEYOND  IS  TO  WIN  ANY  WAR  THAT  MAY  COME,  THIS 


IS  DONE  BY  DEVELOPING  DOCTRINE,  DESIGNING  ORGANIZATIONS, 


DEFINING  OPERATIONAL  AND  LOGISTIC  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  COMBAT 


SYSTEMS,  AND  TRAINING  INDIVIDUALS.  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF 


DOCTRINE  IN  THIS  PROCESS  IS  THAT  CONTINUED  SUCCESS  ON  THE 


BATTLEFIELD  IS  DEPENDENT  UPON  CONSTANT  REASSESSMENT  OF 


OUR  CAPABILITIES  AND  THE  ENEMY  THREAT.  DOCTRINE  IS  THE 


METHOD  BY  WHICH  THIS  ASSESSMENT  IS  COMMUNICATED  THROUGHOUT 


THE  FORCES. 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  4 ON 


THE  FORCE  STRUCTURING  PROCESS  BEGINS  WITH 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  MISSION.  THIS  ANALYSIS  MU$T  INCLUDE  AN 


EVALUATION  OF  CURRENT  WEAKNESSES  AS  WELL  AS  oii\ZNGTHS. 


WEAPONS  SYSTEMS  AND  PRIORITIES  TO  EE  GIVEN  TO  VARIOUS 
SYSTEMS.  THE  RESULTS  OF  THESE  INITIAL  ANALYSES  ARE  THEN 


USED  TO  DEVELOP  THE  OPTIMUM  MIX  OF  COMBAT  SYSTEMS  AND 
FORCE  STRUCTURE. 

* ' # . 

(TRANSLATION 


SLIDE  OFF 

SLIDE  5 ON  THIS  SLIDE  SHOWS  THE  INTERRELATIONSHIP  OF 

i 

STRUCTURE  AND  EQUIPMENT.  FORCE  STRUCTURE  ASSESSMENT 
MEANS  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  CAPABILITIES  AND  DEFICIENCIES. 

FORCE  DESIGN  MEANS  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  INDIVIDUAL  UNITS 
AND  THE  DESIGN  FOR  A SPECIFIC  MISSION,  AREA  OF  OPERATION 
OR  STRATEGY.  DYNAMIC  FORCE  ANALYSIS  IS  A FORCE  EFFECT IVE- 


i 


1 


NESS  EVALUATION  TO  DETERMINE  THE  BEST  MIXTURE  OF  SYSTEMS 


•AND  ORGAN  RATIONS, 


SLIDE  OFF 


(■TRANSLATION)  ■ 


SLIDE  6 ON  THE  RESULT  OF  THESE  INTERACTING  PROCESSES 

WILL  BE  FOUR  THINGS,  FIRST  WILL  BE  A BETTER  UNDERSTANDING 

* 

♦ 

OF  THE  RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  VARIOUS  ORGANIZATIONS  AND 
COMBAT  SYSTEMS  ON  JHE  BATTLEFIELD,  SECOND  WILL  BE  AN 
EVALUATION  OF  THE  CONTRIBUTION  THAT  EACH  INDIVIDUAL  SYSTEM 

* 

OR  ORGANIZATION  MAKES  TOWARD  THE  OUTCOME  OF  A BATTLE. 

(TRANSLATION) 

THE  THIRD. RESULT  OF  THE  PROCESS  IS  THE  MOST 
' EFFECTIVE  MIX  OF  SYSTEMS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS,  LAST,  IS 
IDENTIFICATION  OP  THOSE  SYSTEMS  THAT  WORK  BEST  TOGETHER 
AND  THE  EFFECT  THEY  HAVE  ON  THE  ENEMY. 

(TRANSLATION) 


MUST  BE  DETERMINED,  BECAUSE  OF  THE  INCREASING  COMPLEXITY  ' 

OF  WEAPONS  SYSTEMS  PERSONNEL  REQUIREMENTS  HAVE  CHANGED. 

THE  BASIC  INFANTRYMAN  OF  THE  KOREAN  CONFLICT  MUST  TODAY  '■ 

* 

\ 

BE  A SKILLED  WORKER  KNOWLEDGEABLE  OF  BASIC  TACTICS,  TRAINED 

- V 

IN  THE  USE  OF  COMPLEX  TOOLS,  MACHINES,  AND  WEAPONS. 

- (TRANSLATION) 

l 

BECAUSE  OF  THE  FUNDING  RESTRAINTS  THAT  ALL  ARMIES  FACE 
IT  IS  NOT  POSSIBLE  TO  RECRUIT  ALL  THE  PERSONNEL  NEEDED  TO 
FILL  ALL  UNITS,  THEREFORE  A PART  OF  THE  MANPOWER  ANALYSIS 
IS  DETERMINING  WHICH  UNITS' MUST  BE  FILL0  THROUGH 
REDUCTIONS  IN  OTHER  UNITS. 

(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  7 ON  ALL  Or  THIS  CONCEPT  OF  FORCE  STRUCTURING  LEADS 

- —•■—  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A UNIT  WITH'  A MISSION.  THE  FINAL  • 

^ ..  TEST  OF  THE  FORCE  STRUCTURING  PROCESS  IS  WHETHERTHE  UNIT 

CAN  ACCOMPLISH  THAT  MISSION.  THEREFORE  IT  IS  APPROPRIATE 

* 

. / . " . TO  BRIEFLY  MENTION  THE  MISSIONS  OF  ARMY  AVIATION. 

' + 

' 1 

■ (TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  OFF 


SLIDE  8 ON  ALL  MISSIONS  FOR  ARMY  AVIATION  ARE  BASS)  ON  THE 

KEY  ADVANTAGE  OF  MOBILITY  AND  RESPONSIVENESS.  AIRMOBILE  ' 
FORCES  PROVIDE  THE  COMMANDER  WITH  A FAST  REACTION  FORCE- TO 
PERFORM  BOTH  DEFENSIVE  AND  OFFENSIVE  ROLES.  SEVERAL  OF 

.SLIDE  OFF 

THE  MISSIONS  THE  AIRMOBILE  ASSETS  CAN  PERFORM  ARE: 


SLIDE  9 ON 


FIRST,  EXPLOIT  MOBILITY,  THROUGH  THEIR  HARKED 


MOBILITY  DIFFERENTIAL  THEY  CAN  APPLY  SIGNIFICANT  COMBAT  . 
..•..-.POWER  AT  THE  DECISIVE  MOMENT,  WHEN  SPEED  IS  ESSENTIAL,.  ; 
DISTANCES  GREAT,  OR  TERRAIN  RESTRICTIVE,  AIRMOBILE  FORCES 
MAKE  A SIGNIFICANT  CONTRIBUTION  TOWARD  WINNING  THE  t 
BATTLE, 


(TRANSLATION) 

SLIDE  OFF 

SLIDE  IQ  ON  SECOND,  MASS  FORCES,  THE  HELICOPTER  CAM  ASSIST 

1HE  GROUND  COMMANDER  IN  RAPID  MOVEMENT  OF  HIS  FORCES 
AND  RAPID  COMBAT  SERVICE  SUPPORT.  COMBAT  SERVICE  SUPPORT 
IS  OF  GREAT  IMPORTANCE,  AS  OUR  MODERN  EQUIPMENT  CONSUMES 
- ' VAST  QUANTITIES  OF  SUPPLIES,  THEREFORE,  A HIGHLY 

RESPONSIVE  AND  FLEXIBLE  LOGISTICS  SYSTEM  IS  NECESSARY, 

ONE  CH-A7,  FOR  EXAMPLE,  CAN  CARRY  ALMOST  TWO  TIMES  THE 


■ . LOAD  OF  A 5 TON  TRUCK,  5 TIMES  AS  FAST.  THE  AIRCRAFT 

- V.  . - • . : , , ■?  ‘ -•  " . 

AR£  EpFECTQ)  BY  R0AD  CONDITIONS  AND  BY  USING  - ■ " 

41  vVv. ' . > , 

• 1 EXTERNAL  LOADS  CAN  MAKE  ALMOST  INSTANTANEOUS  DELIVERIES 

• I 

.1:  AT  THE  POINT  OF  NEED.  • 

SLIDE  OFF  ■ 

,-v  . > (TRANSLATION)  ; 

SLIDE  11  ON  THIRD,  EXPLOIT  SURPRISE  AND  FIREPOWER.  THE 


HELICOPTER  CAN  SEEK  OUT  AND-  FIRE  ON  THE  ENEMY  WHEN  HE 

f 

l, 

- 4 IS  UNPREPARED,  USING  ITS  ONBOARD  WEAPONS.  IN  ADDITION 
IT  CAN  CALL  FOR  AND  ADJUST  ARTILLERY  FIRES  FROM  A 
VANTAGE  POINT  NOT  AVAILABLE  THROUGH  OTHER  MEANS . 

(TRANSLATION)  . 

SLIDE  OFF 

SLIDE  12  ON  FOURTH,  SURPRESS  ENEMY  WEAPONS  AND  ACQUISITION 


MEANS  AND  GATHER  INFORMATION.  AVIATION  ASSETS  CAN 


* > V i « \ 

' * ‘ * 


FIND,  SURPRESS  AND  DESTROY  ENEMY  WEAPONS  AND  ENEMY 


ELECTRONIC  SURVEILLANCE  EQUIPMENT.  WE  KNOW  THAT  FUTURE 


WARS  WILL  HAVE  MANY  WEAPONS  USING  RADAR  GUIDANCE,  AMD 


THAT  THE  ENEMY  WILL  USE  ELECTRONIC  WARFARE  METHODS.  ALL 


COMMANDERS  MUST  REMEMBER  THAT  THESE  ELECTRONIC  SYSTEMS 


ARE  TARGETS  AND  THAT  HELICOPTERS  HAVE  THE  MEANS  TO 


SLIDE  OFF 


SEEK  OUT  AND  DESTROY  THEM . THEY  CAN  MANEUVER  TO  BLOCK 


ENEMY  AVENUES  OF  APPROACH,  AND  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  PROVIDi 


THE  MOST  CURRENT  INFORMATION  ENEMY  MOVEMENT,  WEATHER  AND 


TERRAIN,  THIS  CAPABILITY  BECOMES  MOST  VALUABLE  DURING 


PERIODS  OF  BAD  WEATHER  WHEN  HIGH  PERFORMANCE  AIRCRAFT 


SLIDE  15  ON 


CANNOT  OPERATE.  DURING  TIMES  OF  REDUCED  VISIBILITY  AND  y. 


VIREN  TERRAIN  IS  IMPASSIBLE  TO  GROUND  VEHICLES,  HELICOPTERS 


SEEK  THE  ENEMY  AND  SUBVERT  HIS  SURPRISE  ATTACK  OR  SUBTLE 


WITHDRAWAL. 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  OFF 


ALL  OF  THESE  MISSIONS  TAKE  PLACE  AS  A PART  OF  THE 


COMBINED  ARMS  TEAM.  AS  SUCH  AIRMOBILE  FORCES  PROVIDE 


FLEXIBILITY,  MOBILITY,  FIREPOWER  AND  STAYING  POWER  FOR 


CONTINUOUS  OPERATIONS.  PROPERLY  UTILIZED,  THE  HELICOPTER 


IS  THE  KEY  TO  SUCCESS  ON  THE  BATTLEFIELD. 


(TRANSLATION) 


IN  CONCLUSION,  ROKA  AVIATION  IS  IN  THE  MIDST  OF 


CHANGE,  THE  DECISIONS  MADE  NOW  ON  FORCE  STRUCTURE  MUST 


BE  MADE  QN  THE  BEST  ESTIMATE  OF  YOUR  NEEDS  AND  THE 


AND  THE  NORTH  KOREAN  THREAT, 


RESTRUCTURING 


MUST  TAKE  INTO  FULL  ACCOUNT  BOTH  YOUR  STRENGTHS  AND 


WEAKNESSES.  PROPER  PLANNING  WILL  ACHIEVE  THE  OPTIMUM 

MIX  OF  PERSONNEL  AND  EQUIPMENT, 

FINALLY,  THE  TEST  OF  THESE  DECISIONS  WILL  BE  THE 

/ , 

TACTICAL  ADVANTAGE  PROVIDED  BY  AIRMOBILE  FORCES, 

' (TRANSLATION) 


THIS  DISCUSSION  HAS  ONLY  COVERED  FORCE  STRUCTURE 


IN  THE  NEXT  HOUR  WE  WILL  COVER  THE  AREAS  OF  EQUIPMENT 
AND  FACILITIES,  ARE  THERE  ANY  QUESTIONS? 


(TRANSLATION) 
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EQUIPMENT  AND  FACILITIES  SCRIPT 


SLIDE  1 OH 


IN  THE  LAST  HOUR*  WE  DISCUSSED  THE  DEVELOPMENT 


OF  FORCE  STRUCTURE  FOR  THE  1980' S.  IN  THIS  HOUR  WE  WILL 


CONTINUE  WITH  A DISCUSSION  OF  THE  EQUIPMENT  AND  FACILITIES 


ASPECTS  OF  YOUR  PLANNING, 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  OFF 


SLIDE  2 ON 


THE  DECISIONS  HAVE  ALREADY  BEEN  MADE  ON  WHAT 


AIRCRAFT  WILL  BE  IN  THE  RQKA  AVIATION  INVENTORY.  PLANNING 


FOR  EQUIPMENT  MUST  NOT  STOP  AT  THAT  POINT,  OUR  EXPERIENCE 


IN  THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF  THE  VIETNAM  CONFLICT  TAUGHT  US  THIS 


LESSON,  WHEN  OUR  UNITS  ARRIVED  IN  VIETNAM  THEY  HAD 


AIRCRAFT  AND  SOME  TOOLS  AND  UNIT  MAINTENANCE  EQUIPMENT,  WE 


HAD  MADE  NO  PLANS  FOR  WHERE  WE  WOULD  DO  REPAIRS  AND  FOR 


THE  EQUIPMENT  NEEDED.  WE  DEPENDED  ON  AN  UNINTERRUPTED 


SUPPLY  LINE  AND  SECURE  BASES  TO  SOLVE  THE  PROBLEM,  IN 


THE  CONFLICTS  OF  THE  FUTURE  THIS  SAME  LUXURY  WILL  NOT 


BE  AVAILABLE, 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  OFF 


THE  FLUID  SITUATION  OF  THE  LAST  KOREAN  CONFLICT  SHOULD 


INDICATE  THAT  ROKA  WILL  ALSO  NEED  TO  BE  PREPARED  FOR  ' 


SUSTAINED  COMBAT  WITH  WHATEVER  EQUIPMENT  IS  ON  HAND  IN 


UNITS.  FOR  THIS  REASON,  CURRENT  PLANNING  MUST  STRESS  THE 


NEED  FOR  EACH  UNIT  TO  BF.  AS  SELF  SUFFICIENT  AS  IT  IS 


INTENDED  TO  BE,  UNITS  WILL  NOT  BE  ABLE  TO  COUNT  ON 


PASSING  A SPECIAL  TOOL  OR  PIECE  OF  TEST  EQUIPMENT  FROM 


ONE  TO  ANOTHER.  THE  INTENSITY  OF  FUTURE  CONFLICTS  WILL 


NOT  PERMIT  SOME  OF  THE  AUSTERITY  THAT  CURRENTLY  EXISTS. 


SLIDE  3 OR  TO  BE  MORE  SPECIFIC,  WHAT  ARE  SOME' OF  THE 

TYPES  OF  AVIATION  UNIT  EQUIPMENT  THAT  MUST  BE  ON  HAND 

IN  SUFFICIENT  QUANTITY  IF  THE  UNIT  IS  GOING  TO  BE  USEFUL? 

} 

.HERE  IS  A LIST  OF  SOME  ITEMS  THAT  WILL  BE  CRITICAL.  (SHOW 
SLIDE). 


■ (TRANSLATION) 

AS  YOU  CAN  SEE  FROM  THE  SLIDE,  THESE  TYPES  OF 
EQUIPMENT  RELATE  TO  THE  TOTAL  AIRCRAFT  SYSTEM.  IT  IS 
JUST  AS  IMPORTANT  TO  REFUEL  AND  REARM  AS  IT  IS  TO  KEEP 
THE  AIRCRAFT  FLYABLE.  WE  WILL  DISCUSS  THE  SUBJECT  OF 
TOTAL  SYSTEMS  INTEGRATION  LATER  TODAY. . 

. (TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  OFF 


ALL  OF  THE  EQUIPMENT  MENTIONED  REFERS  TO  AVIATION 


OPERATIONS.  IT  MUST  ALSO  BE  REMEMBERED  THAT  THE  UNIT  MUST 


: ' \<g ' \* ''i  *jrs  S^J*§§ 
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MOVE  AND  COMMUNICATE.  AS  A PUNNING  OBJECTIVE,  EQUIPMENT 


MANAGERS  WILL  NEED  TO  DETERMINE  WHERE  AND  HOW  THE  TYPE- 


UNIT  IS  TO  BE  EMPLOYED  AND  THEN  WHAT  EQUIPMENT  WILL  BE 


u*ci  +;<\ 


' v ti 
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NECESSARY  FOR  IT  TO  ACCOMPLISH  IT'S  MISSION.  THIS  MUSI 


K 


ORGANIC  MOBILITY. 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  4 ON 


MOBILITY  PLANNING  IS  AN  IMPORTANT  PART  OF  PUNNING 


ANY  TOE.  THIS  PLANNING  WILL  DEVELOP  AN  ACCURATE  PICTURE 


OF  BOTH  THE  UNITS  MOVEMENT  REQUIREMENT  AND  MOVEMENT 


j .-Xf,  -4 
v/^ri5-'  rf 


Nr  i. 


CAPABILFY.  MOVEMENT  PLANNING  MUST  INCLUDE  TOE  PERSONNEL 

* , / *»  , ' » 
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PB’T 


STRENGTH,  AND  THE  WEIGHT  ANf.  CUBE  OF  BOTH  TOE  AND  NON-TOE 


- 4 V 
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CARGO  AND  COMMON  ISSUE  ITEMS.  SUCH  AS  MESS  EQUIPMENT, 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  OFF 


HAVING  DETERMINED  THE  UNITS  MOBILITY  NEEDS  THE 


REQUIREMENT  EXISTS  TO. DETERMINE  UNIT  MOBILITY  CAPABILITIES, 


THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THESE  THEN  BECOMES  CRITICAL  AS  • 


.IT  INDICATES  A WEAKNESS  OF  THE  UNIT,  THROUGH  THE  NEED  FOR 


OUTSIDE  ASSETS.  IN  AVIATION  UNITS  THE  ORGANIC  AIRCRAFT' 


MAY  CARRY  SOME  UNIT  EQUIPMENT,  BUT  SHOULD  NOT  BE  COUNTED 


ON  FOR  SIGNIFICANT  ASSISTANCE,  IN  THE  SAME  MANNER,  SPECIAL 


MAINTENANCE  VEHICLES  WILL  CARRY  THE  TOE  EQUIPMENT 


ASSOCIATED  WITH  THEIR  FUNCTION,  SUCH  AS  SPECIAL  TOOLS, 


BUT  CANNOT  BE  CONSIDERED  AS  A GENERAL  CARGO  CARRIER, 


(TRANSLATION) 
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A REQUIREMENT  ALSO  EXISTS  TO  TRANSPORT  EQUIPMENT 


AND  SUPPLIES  FOR  ALL  TEN  (10)  CLASSES  OF  SUPPLY.  OF  . 


PARTICULAR  IMPORTANCE  IS  THE  WEIGHT  AND  HULK  OF  AMMUNITION 
AND  FUEL.  TO  FINALIZE  AMD  CONFIRM  THIS  PLANNING,  UNIT 
LOADING  PLANS  SHOULD  BE  PREPARED.  THESE  WILL  IDENTIFY 
ANY  SHORTFALLS  IN  ORGANIC  MOVEMENT  CAPABILITY.  ■ 

i 

'•  (TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  5 ON 


IN  ADDITION  TO  MOBILITY,  COMMUNICATIONS  EQUIPMENT 


REQUIREMENTS  MUST  BE  PLANNED,  THESE  MUST  PROVIDE. COMMAND 


AND  CONTROL.  IN  THE  CASE  OF  AN  AVIATION  UNIT,  BOTH  AIR 


AND  GROUND  COMMUNICATIONS  ARE  REQUIRED.  THIS  PLANNING 


SHOULD  INCLUDE  ANTENNAS,  SPEECH  SECURITY  DEVICES, 


GENERATORS  AND  TELEPHONE  EQUIPMENT.  A TYPICAL  RADIO  NET 


DIAGRAM  AND  TYPICAL  WIRE  NET  DIAGRAM  SHOULD  BE  PREPARED. 
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(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  0FC 


SLIDE  6 ON 


HAVING  DISCUSSED  THESE  GENERAL  AREAS  OF 


CONSIDERATION  THERE  ARE  TWO  AREAS  FOR  SPECIFIC  CONSIDERATION. 


THE  FIRST  Or  THESE  IS  THE  FUTURE  ROLE  OF  THE  ROKA  FIXED  WING 


AIRCRAFT  FLEET.  THESE  AIRCRAFT  OFFER  A VALUABLE  ASSET  FOR 


TWO  PRINCIPAL  REASONS:  ONE,  THEY  ARE  LESS  COMPLEX  TO 


OPERATE  AND  LESS  EXPENSIVE  TO  Or  fE  AND  MAINTAIN;  AND  TWO, 


THEY  HAVE  A MUCH  LONGER  FLIGHT  TIME  THAN  ROTARY  WING 


AIRCRAFT. 


(TRANSLATION) 


WE  KNOW  THAT  THE  AIR  DEFENSE  THREAT  WILL  PREVENT 


FIXED  WING  AIRCRAFT  FROM  OPERATING  CLOSE  TO  THE  FEBA. 


TO  THE  REAR  THEY  OFFER  INEXPENSIVE  AND  RAPID  COURIER  AND 


LIMITED  RESUPPLY  CAPABILITY. 


" '*  T-WpWWW?^.Wlwtl 


(TRANSLATION) 


A REAL  POSSIBILITY  IS  THEIR  USE  IN  t 
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ND  REAR  AREA  SECURITY  MISSIONS,  THOUGH  UL,L  c TO 


ENGAGE  AN  INFILTRATOR,  AN  0-1  PILOT  CAN  OBSERVE,  REPORT 


AND  REMAIN  IN  THE  AREA  UNTIL  OTHER  FORCES  ARRIVE.  WHILE 


PERFORMING  THIS  DUTY  THE  FIXED  WING  AIRCRAFT  RELEASE  ROTARY 


WING  ASSETS  FOR  USE  TN  COMBAT,  ALL  OF  THESE  ADVANTAGES 


MUST  BE  BALANCED  AGAINST  THE  AGE  OF  THE. 0-1  AND  U-6  FLEET. 


DESPITE  THAT  DISADVANTAGE  THE  FIXED  WING  FLEET  OFFERS  AN 


ADDITIONAL  ASSET  TQ  THE  AVIATION  MANAGER. 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  OFF 


THE  SECOND  AREA  FOR  SPECIFIC  CONSIDERATION  IS  THE 


NEED  FOR,  PROCUREMENT  OF,  AND  USE  OF  AIRCRAFT  WITH 


tv:-: 


AIRCRAFT  SURVIVABILITY  EQUIPMENT*  AS  .HAS  BEEN  PREVIOUSLY 


■MENTIONED  IT  IS  REASONABLE. TO  EXPECT  A THREAT  FROM 


SOPHISTICATED  AIR  DEFENSE  WEAPONS  USING  ELECTRONIC  AND 


INFRARED  GUIDANCE.  FOR  THIS  REASON  AIR  CREWS  MUST  BE 


TRAINED  TO  ANTICIPATE  THIS  THREAT  AND  AIRCRAFT  MUST  BE 


EQUIPPED  TO  OPERATE  IN  SUCH  AN  ENVIRONMENT. 


(TRANSLATION) 


THERE  ARE  FOUR  (A)  SIGNIFICANT  AREAS  IN 


SURVIVABILITY  EQUIPMENT.  THE  FIRST  OF  THESE.  IS 


SIGNATURE  REDUCTION.  THIS  MEANS  THAT  YOU  MUST  DO  EVERY- 


THING POSSIBLE  TO  REDUCE  THE  ENEMY  OPPORTUNITY  TO  SEE  THE 


AIRCRAFT  OR  ACQUIRE  IT  ELECTRONICALLY.  TO  DO  THIS,  THE 


INFRARED  SIGNATURE  FROM  EXHAUST  AND  OIL  COOLERS  MUST  BE 


-g--'  jCZ&P  'jf 


REDUCED,  GLINT  FROM  WINDOWS  REDUCED  AND  VISIBILITY 


-REDUCED  WITH  CAMOUFLAGE  PAINTING, 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  OFF 


THE  SECOND  SURVIVABILITY  MEASURE  IS  PROVIDING 


WARNING  DEVICES  IN  THE  COCKPIT  TO  ALERT  THE  CREW  OF 


SLIDE  S ON 


RADAR  LOCK  ON,  THE  THIRD  MEASURES  ARE  REALLY  COUNTER- 


MEASURES , THE/  INCLUDE:  INFRARED  JAMMERS,  RADAR  JAMMERS 


AND  DECOY  SYSTEMS  WITH  AUTOMATIC  DISPENSING  CAPABILITIES. 


(TRANSLATION) 


THE  LAST  MEASURE  IS  TO  USE  TECHNOLOGY  TO  MAKE  THE 


AIRCRAFT  AS  SUKVIVABLE  AS  POSSIBLE.  THIS  INCLUDES 


UPGRADING  BALLISTIC  TOLERANCE,  DRY  RUN  TRANSMISSIONS, 
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SINGLE  ENGINE  CAPABILITY  AND  ADVANCED  ROTOR  BLADE 


DESIGN, 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  OFF 


ALL  OF  THESE  AIRCRAFT  SURVIVABILITY  CONSIDERATIONS 


ARE  NOT  REQUIRED  ON  EVERY  AIRCRAFT,-  THE  REQUIREMENTS  MUST 


BE  TAILORED  TO  THE  MISSION,  FOR  INSTANCE  A 500  M-D  WITH 


TOW  THAT  IS  EXPECTED  TO  SPEND  THE  MAJORITY  OF  IT'S  TIME 


CLOSE  TO  THE  FORWARD  EDGE  OF  THE  BATTLE  AREA  AND  UNDER 


CONSTANT  THREAT  FROM  ENEMY  WEAPONS  MAY  REQUIRE  ALL  OF 


THE  SURVIVABILITY  EQUIPMENT.  ON  THE  OTHER  HAND,  AN 


AIRCRAFT  THAT  SELDOM  APPROACHES  THE  FRONT  MAY  ONLY  REQUIRE 


INFRARED  SUPPRESSION  PAINT  OR  AN  EXHAUST  GAS  DIFFUSER 


THE  IMPORTANT  ASPECT  OF  THIS  EQUIPMENT  IS  THAT  IT  DOES 
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NOT  TAKE  THE  PLACE  OF  SOUND  TACTICS.  HOWEVER,  ON  THE 


BATTLEFIELD  OF  THE  FUTURE  AIRCRAFT  WILL  BE  EXPOSED  TO 


SOPHISTICATED  ENEMY  WEAPONS  AND  THOSE  AIRCRAFT  MUST  BE 


EQUIPPED  TO  COUNTER  THAT  THREAT. 


(TRANSLATION) 


THIS  COMPLETES  THE  TOPIC  Of  EQUIPMENT  79  VERSUS  82. 


THE  INTENTION  Of  THE- EQUIPMENT  MENTIONED  IS  NOT  THAT  THIS 


LIST  IS  COMPLETE,  BUT  RATHER  TO  PRESENT  THOSE  AREAS  FOR 


CONSIDERATION,  DECISION  AND  MANAGEMENT.  WE  NOW  TURN  TO 


THE  GROWTH  OF  FACILITIES,  SPECIFICALLY,  TRAINING  AND  COMBAT 
SERVICE  SUPPORT  FACILITIES, 


(TRANSLATION) 


THE  TRAINING  WORKSHOP  AND  OUR  SECOND  MANAGEMENT  WORKSHOP 


WILL  DISCUSS  THE  TRAINING  FACILITIES  IN  DETAIL.  THE  PRIMARY 
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QUESTION  TO  BE  ASKED  IS,  "WILL  THE  CURRENT 
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tr^cFAClLITIES  PROVIDE  THE  OUTPUT  YOU  NEED?" 


SLIDE  9 ON 


IN' CONSIDERING  THAT  OUTPUT  THE  EMPHASIS  MUST  NOT 


BE  COMPLETELY  ON  AVIATORS,  TRAINING  FACILITIES  FOR  CREW 


CHIEFS,  AND  OTHER  MAINTENANCE  PERSONNEL,  SUCH  AS  AVIONICS 


AND  ARMAMENT  REPAIRMEN,  ARE  EQUALLY  IMPORTANT / 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  OFF 


IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  GROWTH  OF  TRAINING  FACILITIES, 


THE  INCREASE  IN  AIRCRAFT  WILL  MEAN  INCREASED  COMBAT 


SLIDE  10  ON 


SERVICE  SUPPORT  FACILITIES,  THE  FLOW  OF  PARTS  WILL  CREATE 


THE  NEED  FOR  ENLARGED' FACILITIES  WITH  INCREASED  CAPABILITY 


TO  STORE  PARTS,  ISSUE  THESE  PARTS,  RECORD  THEIR  USE,  ORDER 


A REPLACEMENT  AND  SHIP  THE  PART  TO  THE  NEXT  LEVEL  OF 


MAINTENANCE, 


(TRANSLATION) 
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PERSONNEL,  LOCATION  OF  THESE  FACILITIES  MUST  TAKE  INTO 


CONSIDERATION  BOTH  THE  TACTICAL  SITUATION  AND  THE 


fi 


AVAILABLE  TRANSPORTATION  NETWORK. 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  OFF 


IN  CONCLUSION,  THE  FORCE  STRUCTURE  PROCESS  IS  NOT 


COMPLETED  UNTIL  ALL  EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  UNIT  IS  PLANNED  FOR. 


MOBILITY  AND  COMMUNICATIONS  REQUIREMENTS  MUST  BE  DETERMINED, 


IN  ADDITION  TO  THESE  THOUGHTS,  AS  MANAGERS  YOU  MUST 


CONSIDER  THE  USE  OF  YOUR  FIXED  WING  AIRCRAFT  ASSETS 


! *a 


AND 


(TRANSLATION) 
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SLIDE  1 ON 


TOTAL  SYSTEMS  INTEGRATION  SCRIPT 


FOR  THE  NEXT  TWO  HOURS  WE  WILL  DISCUSS  A NEW 


AND  COMPLEX  MANAGEMENT  TOOL  CALLED  TOTAL  SYSTEMS  INTEGRATION, 


PREVIOUSLY,  OUR  ARMY  HAS  FIELDED  NEW  EQUIPMENT  WITHOUT  A 


FULL  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  IMPACT  IT  WOULD  HAVE  ON  TRAINING, 


AND  LOGISTICS.  THIS  LACK  OF  A TOTAL  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  ITEM 


OF  EQUIPMENT  HAS  LED  TO  EXPENSIVE  FAILURES,  WE  NOW  RECOGNIZE 


THE  NEED  FOR  A COORDINATED  EFFORT  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  DESIGNER, 


DEVELOPER,  TRAINER  AND  LOGISTICIAN  IN  OBTAINING  NEW  EQUIPMENT. 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  OFF 


UNLIKE  OUR  PREVIOUS  ISSUES  WHICH  TOOK  ONLY  ONE  HOUR, 


THIS  SUBJECT  IS  LENGTHY,  I RECOMMEND  THAT  YOU  DO  NOT  HOLD 


YOUR  QUESTIONS  UNTIL  THE  END,  BUT  RATHER  ASK  THEM  AT  THE 
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AND  THEN  THESE  PRINCIPLES  WILL  BE  APPLIED  TO  ROKA  AVIATION,  * 


(TRANSLATION) 


IE  2 ON  TOTAL  SYSTEMS  INTEGRATION  IS  A MANAGEMENT  TOOL 


INTENDED  TO  INSURE  THAT  WHEN  A PIECE  OF  EQUIPMENT  OR  WEAPONS 


SYSTEM  REACHES  THE  USER  IN  THE  UNIT  ALL  THE  SUPPORT  FOR  IT  WILL 


f BE  THERE  ALSO.  THIS  WILL  LEAD  TO  TRUE  COMBAT  EFFECTIVENESS. 


(TRANSLATION) 


HOE  OFF 


.IDE  5 ON 


THE  REASONS  THAT  HAVE  LEAD  TO  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THIS 


* 
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MANAGEMENT  CONCEPT  ARE:  FIRST,  THAT  OUR  EQUIPMENT  AND  WEAPONS 


SYSTEMS  HAVE  BECOME  MORE  COMPLEX  IN  NATURE.  THEY  COST  MORI 


TO  PURCHASE  OR  MANUFACTURE  AND  THEY  REQUIRE  MORE  HIGHLY 


TRAINED  PERSONNEL  TO  OPERATE.  BECAUSE  OF’ THIS  COST  AND 


COMPLEXITY  THEN  WE  SEE  AN  OBVIOUS  NEED  FOR  BETTER  TRAINING 
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IK  HtEY  OCCUR.  WE  WILL  TAKE  A TEN  MINUTE  BREAK  AT  THE  END 


OF  TfHS  KGti*.  MANY  OP  THE  VIEW  GRAPH  SLIDES  THAT  WILL  BE 


SHOs^ARE  THE  SAME  AS  THOSE  IN  YOUR  ISSUE  PAPER  AND  HANDBOOK, 


$0  vm  YCQ  CAS  refh  to  them  later,  let  me  ALSO  STRESS  THAT 


THE  T®.  FRAME  OBJECTIVES  MENTIONED  TODAY  ARE  FUR  EXAM  pi  .E 


gaL.  AJfttARE  EOT  INTENDED  TO  BE  RESTRICTIVE,  BUT  TO  SERVE 


AS  A GO  IDE  THEY  DO  NOT  TAKE  INTO  ACCOUNT  MANY  FACTORS  SUCH 


*$  cuftRSiroiiriaicE  of  the  roka  general  staff,  hi 


r. 


WAS 


r i discussion  was  prepared. 


(TRANSLATION) 


ASA  AY  OF  INTRODUCING  THE  SUBJECT  OF  TOTAL 


SYSTHf  ISTEGRAT  .ON  I WILL  TELL  YOU  Of  THE  REASONS  THAT  IT 


BBfFLCPEBEAND  Tf EM  RELATE  THAT  TO  A WEAPONS  SYSTEMS.  AFTER 


A 


THAT  vHLu  BE  A D ISCUSSION  OF  THE  USE  OF  PLANNING  MODELS, 
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(TRANSLATION) 


I SLIDE  OFF 
I SLIDE  4 OH 


THE  SECOND  REASON  TO  CONSIDER  TOTAL  SYSTEM 


AND  A BETTER  LOGISTICS  SYSTEM,  AS  VIE  HAVE  LEARNED  THOUGH . 


• THIS  IS  EASY  TO  SAY  AND  VERY  DIFFICULT  TO  ACCOMPLISH, 


INTEGRATION  IS  TO  SHORTEN  THE  TIME  Or  ITEM  ACQUISITION,  THESE 


DAYS  IT  IS  NO  LONGER  POSSIBLE  TO  MAKE  DECISIONS  AND  BUY  AN 


ITEM.  CONTRACTS,  AND  BIDS,  AND  LAWYERS  AND  PAYMENTS  ALL  MAKE 


A SIMPLE  DECISION  INTO  A LONG  COMPLEX  BUSINESS,  TOTAL  SYSTEM 


INTEGRATION  CANNOT  REDUCE  TIME,  BUT  IF  ALL  ACTIONS  FOR  THE 


VARIOUS  NEEDS  OF  THE  SYSTEM  OCCUR  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  THEN 


...  ACQUISITION  TIME  SHOULD  NOT  BE  LENGTHENED, 


‘(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  OFF 
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SLIDE  5 


THE  THIRD  REASON  IS  OUR  LESSONS  LEARNED  FROM 


OBSERVING' AND  EVALUATING  THE  YON  KIPFUR  WAR  BETWEEN  ISRAEL 


AND  EGYPT,  WE  FOUND  THAT  IN  MANY  CASES  EQUIPMENT,  SPECIFICALLY 


TANKS,  WERE  NOT  ON  HAND;  IF  ON  HAND  THE  CREWS  WERE  UNTRAINED. 


ADDITIONALLY,  NO  PROVISIONS  FOR  IMPROVED  GUN  SIGHTS  AND 


VISION  DEVICES  HAD  BEEN  MADE.  THUS  THE  TANKS  WERE  NOT  UTILIZED 


WELL  AND  A NUMERICALLY  INFERIOR  FORCE,  THE  ISRAELIS,  HELD  THE  . 1 


DAY.  HAD  THE  EGYPTIANS  PLANNED  FOR  TRAINING,  AND  THE  OTHER 


EQUIPMENT  NEEDED  AS  THEY  PROCURED  TANKS,  THE  RESULTS  MIGHT  HAVE 


BEEN  MUCH  DIFFERENT. 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  OFF 


SLIDE  6 ON 


ALLOW  ME  TO  APPLY  THESE  IDEAS  TO  A CURRENT  US 


EFFORT,  WE  ARE  CONSIDERING  PRODUCTION  OF  A NEW  ADVANCED 
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SLIDE  7 ON 


THESE  QUESTIONS  DEAL  ONLY  WITH  MAINTENANCE,  WHAT 
ABOUT  TRAINING?  WE  USE  A SYSTEM  OF  NEW  EQUIPMENT  TRAINING 
TEAMS  THAT  GO  INTO  THE  UNIT  WHEN  NEW  EQUIPMENT  IS  ISSUED, 
THE  PROBLEM  WITH  THIS  IS  THAT  THEY  INSTRUCT  IN  A FORMAL 


SCHOOL  SITUATION  AND  STUDENTS  RECEIVE  VERY  LIMITED  OPPORTUNITY 


SLIDE  8 ON 


FOR  ACTUAL  EXPERIENCE  ON  THE  ITEM.  WHEN  THE  TEAM  LEAVES, 


THE  EXPERIENCE  LEAVES  WITH  THEM.  OFTEN  THE  UNIT  DOES  NOT 


HAVE  TECHNICAL  MANUALS  TO  THE  ITEM  AS  SOON  INOPERATIVE. 


SLIDE  OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


THIS  IS  OBVIOUSLY  A POOR  SYSTEM.  IF  TOTAL  SYSTEMS 
INTEGRATION  IS  APPLIED,  THE  TRAINING  GIVEN  TO  THE  UNIT  WILL 
BE  ADEQUATE,  AND  THE  UNIT  WILL  RECEIVE  SUFFICIENT  TRAINING 


MATERIALS  TO  CONTINUE  IT'S  OWN  PROGRAM  AFTER  THE  NEW 


"EQUIPMENT  TEAM  HAS  DEPARTED,  THUS,  THE  KEY  TO  TRAINING 


IS,  AS  THE  ITEM  IS  BEING  DEVELOPED,  TO  DETERMINE  THE  TASKS 


THAT  INDIVIDUALS  AND  CREWS  MUST  PERFORM,  WHERE  THEY  SHOULD 


BE  TAUGHT  THOSE  TASKS,  AND  HOW  TO  RETAIN  THAT  SKILL  ONCE  THEY 


HAVE  ACQUIRED  IT, 


(TRANSLATION) 


I HAVE  BEEN  SAYING  THEY  - THEY  IS  THE  FINAL  ASPECT  - 


THE  PERSONNEL.  THESE  DAYS  PERSONNEL  IS  A BIG  TASK,  IN  YOUR 


ARMY  AND  OURS  AN  INFANTRYMAN  MUST  LEARN  MORE  THAN  100  BASIC 


SKILL  TASKS.  - ANY  ONE  OF  THESE  WILL  HAVE  MULTIPLE  STEPS 


SUCH  AS:  ASSEMBLE,  DISASSEMBLE  AND  PLACE  INTO  OPERATION. 


(TRANSLATION) 
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ME  THEN  SEND  THE  KAN  TO  SCHOOL  TO  BECOME  A 


HELICOPTER  MECHANIC  AND  TEACH  HIM  NUMEROUS  ADDITIONAL 


SKILLS.  OUR  RATE  OF  FAILURES  IN  ENLISTED  HELICOPTER 


MECHANICS  COURSES  V/AS  APPROXIMATELY  15%  IN  FISCAL  YEAR 


¥ 


1978.  THIS  FAILURE  RATE  IS  A FURTHER  MANAGEMENT  PROBLEM. 


(TRANSLATION) 
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SLIDE  9 On 


THESE  THREE  ASPECTS:  MAINTENANCE,  TRAINING  AND 


PERSONNEL  ARE  JUST  THE  BASICS,  BUT  THEY  DO  SERVE  TO  DESCRIBE 


THE  NEED  TO  BRING  TOGETHER  ALL  OF  THE  PARTS  OF  THIS  PUZZLE. 


THE  RESULT  OF  THIS  EFFORT  WILL  BE  TOTAL  SYSTEMS  INTEGRATION. 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  OFF 


SLIDE  10  ON 


BEFORE  WE  GO  INTO  THE  APPLICATION  OF  TOTAL 


SYSTEMS  INTEGRATION  TO  THE  GROWTH  OF  R0KA  AVIATION  I WOULD 


' ' ' r %i\'  . 
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LIKE  TO  BRIEFLY  DISCUS:,  A MANAGEMENT  TOO!.  C/LLED  A GENERAL 


PLANNING  MODEL.  A MODEL  IS  NOTHING  MORE  THAN  A DRAWING  USING 


LINES  AND  SLOCKS  TO  DESCRIBE  THE  FLOW  OF  THOUGHTS  IN  PLANNING 


$:i,E  ACTION,  THIS  GENERAL  PLANNING  MODEL  WAS  SHOWN  IN  THE 


ISSUE  PAPER  AND  A DRAWING  OF  IT  IS  IN  YOUR  HANDOUT. 


(TRANSLATION) 


SOME  GENERAL 'THINGS  TO  KNOW  ABOUT  THESE  MODELS  ARE 


THAT  THEY  ARE  ORIENTED  TO  EVENTS,  NOT  TIME,  AND  THAT  THE  SIZE 


OF  THE  BLOCKS  AND  LENGTH  OF  LINES  HAVE  NO  BEARING  ON  THE  ACTUA 


IMPORTANCE  OR  DURATION  OF  ANY  EVENT. 


( TRANSLATION) 


I WANT  TO  BRIEFLY  DESCRIBE  HOW  THIS  GENERAL  PLANNING 


MODEL  IS  USED  AS  WE  BELIEVE  IT  IS  AN  EXCELLENT  WAY  CT  GOING 


THE  FIRST  DECISION  TO  BE  MADE  BY  TOP  MANAGEMENT 

IS  WHAT  IS  THE. PURPOSE  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION,  WE  ALL  REMEMBER 

A FORMER  I CORPS  ROK/US  GROUP  COMMANDER  WHO  SAID  THAT  MISSION 

* 

WAS,  "KILL  THE  COMMIES,"  HE  WAS  CORRECT  AND  DEVELOPED 

i 

OBJECTIVES  TO  MEET. THAT  PURPOSE,  THIS  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
OBJECTIVES  TO- MEET  THE  PURPOSE  IS  THE  STRATEGIC  PLANNING 

* 

ASPECT, 

(TRANSLATION) 

THIS  STRATEGIC  PLANNING  CANNOT  BE  DONE  IN 
ISOLATION,  THE  MANAGER  MUST  CONSIDER  THREE  DIFFERENT  THINGS. 
THE  FIRST  OF  THESE  IS  THE  INTERNAL  RESOURCES  OF  THE  7> 


ORGAN  HATE'!.  THIS  KUST  BE  A REALISTIC  ASSESSHE^f  OF 


TRENuTHS  AND  WEAKNESSES.  ALSO  IT  riUST  CONSIDER  TliS 


FINANCIAL  SITUATION  AND  THE  STATS'  OF  Til'.  IN  IMG  OF  YOUR 


PERSONNEL. 


(TRANSLATION) 


THE  SECOND  THING  TO  CONSIDER  IS  THE  EXTERNAL 


ENVIRONMENT . FOR  RSKA  THIS  IS  THE  THREAT  FROM  NORTH  KOREA 


THE  POLITICAL  St^Afl'M  CE  ASIA  IN  GENERAL,  AND  THE  FISCAL 
OR  MONEY  SITUATION  OF  KOREA  AND  OF  THIS  AREA  OF  THE  ',,'ORLC . 


(TRANSLATION) 


THIRD,  THE  DESIRES  AND  THOUGHTS  OF  YOUR  LE-OERSHI 


MUST  BE  CONSIDERED.  AS  A MILITARY  PLANNER  i HIS  WILL  if.CLUD 


FOR  YOU  SUCH  THINGS  AS  V’HAT  IS  AN  ACCEPTABLE  SURVIVE  RAT'- 


FOR  YOUR  AIRCRAFT,  OR  WILL  YOUR  BASIC  POSTURE  REMAIN 


DEFENSIVE  OR  BECOME  OFFENSIVE. 


(TRANSLATION) 


AS  YOU  CAN  SEE  ON- THE  DIAGRAM  IN  YOUR  HANDBOOK 


THERE  ARE  LINES  BETWEEN  THE  BOXES  FOR  STRATEGIC  PLANNING 


AND  THE  THREE  AREAS  TO  CONSIDER.  ALSO  LIMES  BETWEEN  EACH 


OF  THE  CONSIDERATIONS.  THESE  INDICATE' THAT  THE  THREE 


CONSIDERATIONS  ARE  ALL  INTERDEPENDENT,  AND  THAT  WHEN'  SOME 


ASPECT  OF  ONE  CHANGES  IT  HAS  AN  EFFECT  ON  THE  OTHER  TWO. 


(TRANSLATION) 


CONTINUING  TO  THE  RIGnT  ON  THE  MODEL  WE  SEE  BLOCKS 


FOR  SHORT  AND  LONG  TERM  OBJECTIVES.  AS  I SAID  BEFORE,  THESE 


MUST  BE  BASED  ON  THE  STRATEGIC  PLANNING.  THE  SHORT  TERM 
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OBJECTIVES  SHOULD  BE  BUILDING  BLOCKS  FOR  THE  LOuG  RANGE 


OBJECTIVES,  BUT  DO  STAND  INDEPENDENTLY, 


(TRANSLATION) 


THE  DIFFERENCt  BETWEEN  SHORT  AND  LONG  TERM  IS 


NOT  THE  TIME  OF  THAT  EVENT,  BUT  RATHER  THE  TIME  THAT  IT 


TAKES  FOR  THE  OBJCCTIVt  FO  BE  REALIZED,  BY  WAY  OF  EXAMPLE, 


A SHORT  TERM  OBJECTIVE*  ON  THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  PUSAN  HIGHWAY 


WAS  THE  BUILD KH 


I ! 


F THE  HIGHWAY  ITSELF  - WHICH  MAY  HAVE  TAKtJ 


FIVE  YEARS,  A LONG  TIME  OBJECTIVE  WOULD  BE  A MARKED  IMPROVE 


MENT  IN  COMMERCE  BECAUSE  OF  INCREASED  TRUCK  TRANSPORTATION, 


THIS  MIGHT  TAKE  TEN  OR  TWENTY  YEARS, 


(TRANSLATION) 


THE  LAST  BLOCK  ON  THE  RIGHT  INDICATES  I HE  NEED 


TO  CONSTANTLY  EVALUATE  ALL  PHASES  OF  THIS  PROCESS,  FOR  THIS 


REASON  YOU  SEE  THE  INTERCONNECTING  LINES  GOING  TO' EACH 


BLOCK,  DURING  THIS  ENTIRE  EFFORT,  THE  MANAGER  MUSI 


CONTINUOUSLY  EVALUATE  THE  INTERNAL  AND  EXTERNAL  ENVIRONMENT, 


HE  ASKS  HIMSELF  IF  NEEDS  HAVE  CHANGED,  IF  THE  SOCIAL  AND 


MORAL  STANDARDS  OF  SOCIETY  HAVE  SHIFTED,  IF  THE  OBJECTIVES 


HE  HAS  SET  ARE  ATTAINABLE.  THE' TEST  OF  THE  SHORT  AND  LONG 


TERM  OBJECTIVE  DECISIONS  IS  WHETHER  THESE  DECISIONS  WILL  REMAIN 


VALID  UNTIL  THE  OBJECTIVE  IS  REACHED,  ARE  THERE  ANY  QUESTIONS 


ON  THIS  PLANNING  MODEL,  BEFORE  WE  CONTINUE? 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  OFF 


NOW  WE  WILL  TAKE  THE  CONCEPT  OF  A PLANNING  MODEL 


AND  APPLY  IT  TO  MANAGEMENT  OF  A MILITARY  ITEM  O'F  EQUIPMENT 


OR  WEAPONS  SYSTEM.  THE  MODEL  I WILL  BE  DISCUSSING  IS  POUND 
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IN  YOUR  ISSUE  PAPER  AND  IS  CALLED  A LIFE  CYCLE  MODEL, 


SLIDE  ii  Of! 


(TRANSLATION) 


THERE  ARE  SEVERAL  BASIC  THINGS  TO  KNOW  ABOUT  THE 


MODEL.  FIRST,  IT  IS  DIVIDED  HORIZONTALLY,  THE  TOP  HALF 


DEPICTS  THE  BASIC  EVENTS  THAT  OCCUR  IN  THE  DECISION  MAKING 


PROCESS  FOR  DEVELOPING  AND  DISPLAYING  THE  EQUIPMENT.  THE 


BOTTOM  HALF  DEPICTS  THOSE  ADDITIONAL  SUPPORTING  EVENTS  WHICH 


I l 


MUST  ALSO  OCCUR,  NORMALLY  THIS  MODEL  IS  DIVIDED  INTO  FOUR 


PHASES:  CONCEPT;  VALIDATION;  DEVELOPMENT;  AND  PRODUCTION 


AND  DEPLOYMENT, 
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WHAT 


(TRANSLATION) 


LET'S  LOOK  AT  THESE  BLOCKS  ON  THE  MODEL  AND  SEE 


KIND  OF.  DECISIONS  ARE  BEING  MADE  AT  EACH  PHASE,  AND 


WHO  MAKES  THEM. 
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DURING  THE  CONCEPT  PHASE  THE  liAJOl!  DECISIONS 


INCLUDED  WHAT  IS  NEEDED  AND  HOW  IT  IS  TO  BE  USE.  THESE 


Hi 


ARE  MADE  BY  THE  TOP  LEVEL  MANAGERS , AS  YOU  CAN  SEE  ALL 


OF  THE  MAJOR  COMMENTS  GET  INVOLVED  IN  THIS  PROCESS,  WHILE 


OUR  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY  SETS  THE  STAGE  FOR  THE  DECISIONS, 


THE  DEVELOPERS  OF  DOCTRINE  AND  EQUIPMENT,  AND  THE  TRAINERS 


AND  LOGISTICIANS  MUST  ALSO  HAVE  IMMEDIATE  IMPACT  ON  THE 


BASIC  DECISIONS, 


! .* 

1 is 


(TRANSLATION) 


AT  THE  SAME  TIME,  IN  THE  SUPPORT  AREA  THE  TRAINER 


AND  LOGISTICIAN  i€G!N  TO  DECIDE  WHAT  THEY  MUST  DO  i’O  TRAIN 


PERSONNEL  TO  OPERATE  THE  EQUIPMENT,  AND  HOW  TO  MAINTAIN  AND 


RESUPPLY  IT,  AS  THE  ITEM  HAS  NOT  BEEN  DEVELOPED  YET  THIS 


PLANNING  IS  TENTATIVE,  BUT  NECESSARY. 
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AS  THE  PROCESS  PROCEEDS  HE  MOVE  INTO  THE 


VALIDATION  PHASE.  IT  IS  HERE  THAT  A PROTOTYPE  OP  THE 


NEEDED  ITEM  IS  DEVELOPED,  THIS  PROTOTYPE  WILL  BE 


EXTENSIVELY  TESTED  TO  DETERMINE  IF  IT  CAN  PERFORM  THE 


TASK,  IF  NOT  IT  MAY  BE  MODIFIED,  OR  REDESIGNED,  OR  PERHAPS 


DISCARDED  AS  A BAD  IDEA  AND  THE  PROCESS  STARTED  AGAIN. 


THESE  TASKS  ARE  DONE  PRIMARILY  BY  THE  MATERIEL  DEVELOPER , 


(TRANSLATION) 


WHILE  THE  PROTOTYPE  IS  BEING  TESTED,  THE  COMBAT 


DEVELOPER  CONTINUES  HIS  DOCTRINE  PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPS  THE 


UNIT  STRUCTURE  AND  PERSONNEL  REQUIREMENTS  THAT  MUST  SUPPORT 


THE  SYSTEM  OR  ITEM.  HE  DOES  THIS  WITH  «ND  UNDER  THE  GUIDANCE 


OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY. 


(TRANSLATION) 
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HOW  VIE  MOVE  INTO  EXTENSIVE  TESTING,  THE- DEVELOPMENT 


PHASE,  IT  IS  HERE  THAT  DETERMINATION  IS  HADE  AS  TO  WHETHER 


THE  PROTOTYPE  CAN  PERFORM  ITS  MISSION  TO  .MEET' ARMY  STANDARDS, 


FOR  HELICOPTERS  THIS  WILL  BE  MONTHS  OF  TESTING  UNDER  EVERY 


CONDITION  IN  WHICH  THE  AIRCRAFT  IS  EXPECTED  TO  OPERATE, 


THIS  INCLUDES  THE  DESERT,  THE  ARTIC,  EXTREMES  OF  DUST  AND 


RAIN  - ALL  INTENDED  TO. INSURE  THAT  THE  AIRCRAFT  CAN  PERFORM 


it 


IN  THE  FIELD  AND  BE  RELIABLE,  THE  END  OF  THIS  PHASE  IS  THE 


DECISION  WHETHER  TO  BUY  OR  NOT,  THE  DEVELOPERS  AND  DEPARfflEN 


OF  THE  ARMY  SHARE  THIS  TASK, 


(TRANSLATION) 


AT  THE  SAME  TIME  TRAINERS  AND  LOGISTICIANS  ARE 


DEVELOPING  THE  TM'S  AND  hVS  NECESSARY  TO  FIELD  THE  ITEM  AND 


INSTRUCT  PERSONNEL  ON  ITS  USE  AND  MAINTENANCE. 
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AND  IS  FAR  FROM  FINISHED,  THESE  LONG  PERIODS  OF  TIME  MAKE 


THE  NEED  FOR  A WELL  THOUGHT  OUT  AND  INTEGRATED  PLAN  EVEN 


MORE  IMPORTANT.  ARE  THERE  ANY  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  THIS  LIFE 


CYCLE  MODEL  BEFORE  WE  CONTINUE? 


(TRANSLATION) 


THE  FINAL  STEP  IS  TO  APPLY  THIS  THOUGHT  PROCESS 


TO  PLANNING  FOR  THE  GROWTH  OF  ROKA  AVIATION.  AS  I HAVE  TOLD 


YOU,  ALL  OF  THIS  PLANNING  GOES  ON  SIMULTANEOUSLY.  HOWEVER, 


TO  DESCRIBE  HOW  IT  MIGHT  APPLY  TO  ROKA  I WILL  FIRST  DISCUSS 


IT  BY  THE  MAJOR  AREAS  OF  AIRCRAFT,  TRAINING,  PERSONNEL, 


LOGISTICS.  THEN  BY  A TIME  LINE  APPROACH,  PLANNING  BACKWARD 


FROM  1382.  THEN  WILL  SUMMARIZE  THIS  ALL  IN  AN  INTEGRATED 


PICTURE  OF  THE  PROCESS. 


(TRANSLATION) 


LET  ME  STRESS  AGAIN  THAT  THESE  THOUGHTS  ARE  GMLY 


EXAMPLES  AND  ARE  NOT  INTENDED  TO  DO  ANY  MORE  THAN  ASSIST 


YOUR  PLANNING. 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  12  ON 


FIRST,  AIRCRAFT  SYSTEMS.  YOU  HILL  FIND  THE 


SAME  DIAGRAM  IM  YOUR  HANDBOOK  ON  PAGE  12  AS  IS  SHOWN  ON 


THIS  SLIDE.  IN  THIS  AREA  YOU  ARE  OBVIOUSLY  IN  THE 


PRODUCTION  AND  DEPLOYMENT  PHASE  OF  PLANNING.  THE  DECISIONS 


LEFT  TO  BE  MADE  HILL  CONCERN  THE  ISSUE  PLAN  FOR  THE  AIRCRAFT. 


TO  DEVELOP  THAT  PLAN  YOU  MUST  ASK  SOME  QUESTIONS.  THESE 


SHOULD  DETERMINE  FOR  YOU  IF  THE  UNIT  HAS  THE  CAPABILITY  TO 


ACCEPT  AND  USE  THE  AIRCRAFT.  AS  AN  EXAMPLE,  WILL  TRAINED 


PILOTS'  BE  IN  THE  UNIT,  AND  WILL  TRAINED  MAINTENANCE  PERSONNEL 
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KILL  BE  TO  HAVE  TRAINED  PERSONNEL  If)  THE  UNIT  WHEN  THE 


AIRCRAFT  ARRIVE,  AGAIN,  SOME  QUESTIONS  WILL  ASSIST  IN  THIS 


PROCESS , THESE  QUESTIONS  SHOULD  DETERMINE  HOW  MANY  TRAINED 


PERSONNEL  ARE  NEEDED,  AND  WHEN  THEY  MUST  BEGIN  TRAINING  SO 


AS  TO  BE  IN  THE  UNIT  ON  TIME,  OBVIOUSLY  THE  TRAINING  PLAN 
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(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  OFF 


SLIDE  14  Oil 


THE  SUBJECT  OF  TRAINING  LEADS  US  TO  THE  SUBJECT  ( 


THE  PERSONNEL  TO  BE  TRAINS.  THE  DIAGRAM  FOR  THIS  IS  ON 


PAGE  14  OF  YOUR  HANDOUT.  THERE  ARE  TWO  SOURCES  OF  THOSE 


PERSONNEL,  THOSE  ON  ACTIVE  BUTT  liUTi  j AiVU  THOSE  FO  BE'  Bi\Uub! 


ON  ACTIVE  DUTY. 


(TRANSLATION) 
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IT  KILL  BE  NECESSARY  TO  INVENTORY  THOSE  ON  ACTIVE 


DOW  AND  DETERMINE  WHAT  SKILLS  THEY  HAVE  AND  WHAT  ADDITIONAL 


TRAINING  IS  REQUIRED.  FOR  THOSE  TO  BE  BROUGHT  ON  ACTIVE 


DOTY  THE  QUESTION  IS,  HOW  SOON  MOST  THEY  COME  ON  ACTIVE  DUTY 


IN  ORDER  TO  BE  TRAINED  AND  IN  THE  UNIT  ON  TIME?  THIS  INCLUDES 


BOTH  OFFICERS  AND  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL, 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  OFF 


SLIDE  15  ON 


LAST  IN  THIS  APPROACH  AT  PLANNING  IS  THE  LOGISTIC 


ASPECT,  YOU  WILL  FIND  THE  DIAGRAM  FOR  IT  ON  PAGE  IF  OF  YOOR 


HANDOUT,  THE  LOGISTICIAN  TAKES  ACTIONS  TO  INSURE  THAT  THE 


EQUIPMENT  TO  SUPPORT  THE  MISSION  IS  IN  THE  HANDS  OF  THE  USER, 


MORE  THAN  EQUIPMENT  THE  LOGISTICIAN  IS  ALSO  INTERESTED  III 


THE  SUPPORT  PERSONNEL  AND  THEIR  TRAINING. 


(TRANSLATION) 
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WHAT  KIND  OF  QUESTIONS  DOES  THE  LG'IlSilOiAN  AJX? 


HE  ASKS  ABOUT  THE  EQUIPMENT  AND  PEOPLE  TO  DO  THE  MAIfiTEMANCt 


FIX  WEAPONS  SYSTEMS  AND  RADIOS,  AND  FIRE  TRUCKS  AND  FUEL 


TRUCKS,  HE  WANTS  TO  KNOW  IF  THEY  WILL  BE  IN  THE  UNIT  WHEN 


THE  AIRCRAFT  ARRIVE. 


SLIDE  OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


WE  HAVE  LOOKED  AT  THE  TOTAL  SYSTEMS  INTEGRATION 


APPROACH  IN  ONE  WAY,  NOW  LET  S TRY  IT  IN  A TINE  LINE,  BY 


TIME  LINE  I MEAN  BACKWARDS  PLANNING  BY  YEARS.  THE  DIAGRAMS 


FOR  THIS  ARE  FOUND  ON  PAGES  SIXTEEN  AND  SEVENTEEN  OF  YOUR 


HANDOUT. 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  15  ON 


1932  IS  THE  PROJECTED  YEAR  FOR  COMPLETION  OF  ROKA 


AVIATION  IMPROVEMENTS.  THEREFORE,  IN  1932  WE  SHOULD  SEE 


YEAR  THE  TRAINER  FINALIZES  HIS  PLANS  WHILE  THE  PERSONNEL 


MANAGER  DETERMINES  WHO  AND  HOW  MANY  MUST  BE  TRAINED.  AT  THE 


SAME  TIME  THE  MEW  TOE  IS  PUBLISHED  AND  LOGISTICIAN  PLANS 


HOW  HE  WILL  PROCURE  NEEDED  SUPPORT  ITEMS. 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  OFF 


SLIDE  IS  Of! 


1979  IS  THE  YEAR  FOR  THE  BEGINNING  C'“  THE  PLANNING 


PROCESS  AND  THE  WEIGHING  OF  ALTERNATIVES.  THE  DECISIONS  MAC 


NOW  WILL  GO  THROUGH  THE  PROCESS  OF  PLANNING  AND  ACTION,  THE 


WILL  NOT  HAVE, A FiNAL  OUTCOME  FOR  THREE  YEARS. 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  OFF 


SLIDE  20  ON 


THIS  COMPLETES  THE  TIME  LINE  APPROACH.  LET'S  "DT 


IT  ALL  TOGETHER  NOW  AND  TRACE  THE  PROCESS  FROM  START  TO 
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A RIVER,  Hi  HIRE  EACH  SHALL  SUP  SIREA/I  /COS  NEW  S/RENOM', 
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ON  THE  SLIDE  HE  SEE  AT  THE  TOT  lilt  BEG  (Nil  INS  L-r 


PRODUCT  10  OS  mi  AIRCRAFT  AND  AT  THE  SARK  flME  BELOW  If  IS 
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LOGISTICS,  THESE  ,*  AT  IONS  LEAD  INTO  ACRiilY  PON  0;'  ,v 


PERSONNEL  AND  THE  PREPARATION  TO  TRAIN  Hi  ISO  Pi-RSONN-L, 


(TRANSLA1 ION) 


THE  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL  si'JSI  SO  TO  R:\S1C  /RAIN Km 


AND  THEN  TO  A IRC  RAP  F MECHA'IIES  SCHOOL,  Af  T'->  SAr* ' i'KX 


MEW  OFFICERS  10 IN  Hi1-  RANKS  AND  IREN  CO  ,0  iltGlti  S«.:!0.1!. 
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THE  FIRST  MANAGEMENT  OPPORTUNITY  WE  WILL  ADDRESS  IS 
THE  ''MAXIMUM  UTILIZATION  OF  AVIATION  TRAINING  FACILITIES  AND 
INSTRUCTORS,"  YESTERDAY  WE  IDENTIFIED  THE  LARGE  AVIATION 
TRAINING  REQUIREMENTS  NEEDED  TO  SUPPORT  THE  ROKA  AIRCRAFT 
INCREASES. 

\ • 
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(TRANSLATION) 

* 

IT  IS  NECESSARY  TO  FILL  THE  GAP  BETWEEN  PRESENT  TRAINING 
OUTPUT  AND  FUTURE  PERSONNEL  REQUIREMENTS.  IN  ADDITION  TO 
SATISFYING  THE  PRESENT  PERSONNEL  SHORTAGES,  ROKA  MUST  ALSO 
BE  CAPABLE  OF  MAINTAINING  A LEVEL  OF  TRAINING  NECESSARY  TO 

* I 
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FILL  SHORTAGES  AS  PERSONNEL  ARE  PROMOTED  OR  TRANSFERRED  OUT 
OF  THEIR  POSITIONS. 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  H THREE  SPECIFIC  TRAINING  OPTIONS  WE  WILL  TALK  ABOUT 


ARE: 

UNIT  TRAINING  OF  ROKA  AVIATORS 
FT  RUCKER  TRAINING  OF  ROKA  AVIATORS 
' -ROKA  SCHOOL  TRAINING  OF  AVIATORS 

(TRANSLATION) 

A . 

UNIT  TRAINING  OF  AVIATION  PERSONNEL  IS  ONE  METHOD  TO 

•h’ 

TRAIN  AVIATION  PERSONNEL  AND  MAINTAIN  UNIT  STRENGTHS.  BY 
UNIT  TRAINING  I AM  REFERRING  TO  TAKING  AN  UNQUALIFIED 
INDIVIDUAL,  PLACING  HIM  IN  AN  AVIATION  COMPANY  OR  BATTALION, 
AND  MAKING  THE  UNIT  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  INITIAL  AND  ADVANCED 
AVIATION  TRAINING.  THE  GREATEST  ADVANTAGE  TO  THIS  METHOD, 

IS  THAT  UNIT  STRENGTH  LEVELS  WOULD  BE  HIGHER  AND  NOT 
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DEPENDENT  ON  THE  OUTPUT  LEVELS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS, 


(TRANSLATION) 


A TRAINING  PROGRAM  OF  THIS  TYPE  WOULD  PLACE  A TREMENDOUS 


RESPONSIBILITY  ON  THE  UNIT  COMMANDER.  EACH  SEPARATE  UNIT  WOULD 


REQUIRE  QUALIFIED  INSTRUCTORS,  TRAINING  PUBLICATIONS  AND 


TRAINING  DEVICES  OR  AIDS.  OVERALL,  THE  TOTAL  ROKA  REQUIREMENTS 


FOR  INSTRUCTORS,  PUBLICATIONS  AND  DEVICES  WOULD  BE  MUCH 


GREATER  THAN  USING  A CENTRALIZED  TRAINING  PROGRAM.  THE 


COST  OF  PROVIDING  THIS  TRAINING  SUPPORT  WOULD  BE  LARGE, 


(TRANSLATION) 


ANOTHER  AREA  OF  CONCERN  IS  THAT  STANDARDIZATION  OF 


INSTRUCTION  WOULD  BE  MORE  DIFFICULT,  THE  MORE  CENTRALIZED 


THE  TRAINING,  THE  EASIER  THE  STANDARDIZATION. 


(TRANSLATION) 


OVERALL  INITIAL  TRAINING  OF  AVIATION  PERSONNEL 
WITHIN  THE  UNITS  WOULD  BE  COSTLY  AND  DIFFICULT  TO 
CONTROL.  THE  QUALITY  AND  SPEED  OF  INSTRUCTION  WOULD 
VARY  FROM  UNIT  TO  UNIT  DEPENDING  ON  THE  EXPERTISE 
AVAILABLE.  THE  UNIT  STRENGTH  LEVELS  WOULD  BE  HIGH 
FROM  THE  BEGINNING,  BUT  A PORTION  OF  THOSE  PERSONNa 
WOULD  NOT  BE  FULLY  TRAINED.  THIS  MAY  GIVE  A FALSE  SENSE 
OF  SECURITY  TO  THE  UNIT  COMMANDERS. 

(TRANSLATION) 

SLIDE  5 THE  SECOND  TRAINING  OPTION  WOULD  BE  TO  TRAIN  ROKA 
AVIATION  PERSONNEL  AT  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  AVIATION 
CENTER  AT  FT  RUCKER,  ALABAMA.  A.  SIMILAR  PROGRAM  WAS 


CONDUCTED  AT  FT  RUCKER  FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF  VIETNAMESE 


PILOTS.  I NEED  TO  EMPHASIZE  THAT  FT  RUCKER  TRAINING  OF 
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ROKA  PERSONNEL  WILL  REQUIRE  MILITARY  AND  STATE  DEPARTMENT 


A 1 
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COORDINATION, 


(TRANSLATION) 


AT  THE  PRESENT  THERE  ARE  A SMALL  NUMBER  OF  ROKA  PERSONNEL 


WHO  ARE  ATTENDING  SCHOOLS  AT  FT  RUCKER,  THE  PRESENTLY  FORECASTE: 


ALLOCATIONS  FOR  ROKA  PERSONNEL  TO  ATTEND  US,  ARMY  SCHOOLS  ARE 


NOT  LARGE  ENOUGH  TO  GREATLY  DECREASE  THE  ROKA  TRAINING 


REQUIREMENTS.  TWO  COURSES  OF  ACTION  MAY  PROVE  ADVANTAGEOUS 


FOR  ROKA. 


(TRANSLATION) 


THE  FIRST  COURSE  OF  ACTION  IS  TO  REQUEST  SUFFICIENT 


NUMBERS  OF  SLOTS  SO  THAT  FT  RUCKER  TRAINING  WILL  DECREASE 


THE  ROKA  SCHOOL  TRAINING  REQUIREMENT,  THIS  WOULD  GREATLY  , 


REDUCE  THE  NUMBER  OF  SOLDIERS  TO  BE  TRAINED  AT  ROKA  SCHOOLS, 
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AS  A SIDE  EFFECT,  THESE  PERSONNEL  WOULD  BE  VERY  FAMILIAR 


WITH  THE  US,  ARMY  AVIATION  EQUIPMENT  AND  ITS  OPERATION. 


THE  COST  OF  TRAINING  SUCH  LARGE  NUMBERS  OF  ROKA  PERSONNEL 


MAY  PREVENT  USING  THIS  COURSE  OF  ACTION, 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  7 


AS  A SECOND  COURSE  OF  ACTION,  ROKA  AVIATION  INSTRUCTORS 


COULD  BE  TRAINED  AT  FT  RUCKER.  BY  TAKING  ALREADY  QUALIFIED 


PILOTS  AND  MAINTENANCE  PERSONNEL,  AND  SENDING  THEM  TO  US. 


ARMY  SCHOOLS,  THEY  COULD  PROVIDE  THE  INSTRUCTOR  FORCE 

/ 

NECESSARY  TO  CONDUCT  A LARGE  ROKA  TRAINING  PROGRAM.  THIS 
PROGRAM  WOULD  ALLOW  FOR  MAXIMUM  USE  OF  THE  ROKA  SCHOOL 
FACILITIES  FOR  INITIAL  PERSONNEL  TRAINING.  THE  COST  OF 
THIS  PROGRAM  WOULD  NOT  BE  AS  GREAT  AND  YET  IT  WOULD  HELP 
t RELIEVE  THE  TRAINING  LOAD  OF  ROKA  SCHOOLS. 

(TRANSLATION) 


ACCOMMODATE  THE  LAR6E  INCREASE  IN  STUDENTS,  A REORGANIZATION  j 

OF  ROKA  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  MAY  BE  DESIRABLE.  j 

i i 

i 

(TRANSLATION)  ] 

SLIDE  9 AVIATION  RELATED  TRAINING  CAN  BE  GENERALLY  DIVIDED  INTO 
PILOT  TRAINING  AND  MAINTENANCE  OR  SUPPORT  TRAINING.  THE 
INITIAL  APPEARANCE  IS  THAT  THE  ROKA  AVIATION  SCHOOL'S  ASSETS 

j 

WILL  HAVE  TO  BE  MAXIMIZED  FOR  PILOT  TRAINING.  j 
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(TRANSLATION)  \ 
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BECAUSE  OF  THE  INCREASES  IN  ROKA  HELICOPTER  ASSETS,  j 

I 
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ROTARY  WING  PILOT  TRAINING  WILL  NEED  TO  BE  INCREASED.  AS  THE  j 

) 

t ( 

NUMBERS  OF  ROKA  FIXED  WING  AIRCRAFT  DECREASE,  THE  TRAINING 

REQUIREMENT  FOR  FIXED  WING  PILOTS  WILL  DECREASE. 

(TRANSLATION)  j 
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SLIDE  10 
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AT.  THE  PRESENT  TIME,  ROKA  PILOTS  RECEIVE  INSTRUMENT 
TRAINING  IN  A FIXED  WING  AIRCRAFT.  WITH  THE  LARGER 
REQUIREMENT  FOR  ROKA  ROTARY  WING  PILOTS  AND  THE  PURCHASE 
OF  THE  2B2A,  SYNTHETIC  FLIGHT  TRAINING  SYSTEM,  IT  MAY  BE 
BENEFICIAL  TO  CONDUCT  INSTRUMENT  QUALIFICATION  IN  ROTARY 
WING  AIRCRAFT.  THIS  WOULD  ALLOW  FOR  BETTER  UTILIZATION  OF 

THE  2B24.SFTS,  THE  FEW  NUMBERS  OF  FIXED  WING  PILOTS  COULD 

» 

RECEIVE  FIXED  WING  INSTRUMENT  QUALIFICATION  DURING  THE 
FIXED  WING  PILOT  COURSE.  THIS  WOULD  ALLOW  FOR  MAXIMUM 
INSTRUMENT  TRAINING  OF  ROTARY  WING  PILOTS  AND  MAXIMUM 
UTILIZATION  OF  THE  SFTS. 

(TRANSLATION) 

IN  ORDER  TO  CONDUCT  INCREASED  CREW  CHIEF  TRAINING, 
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REORGANIZATION  MAY  BE  NECESSARY.  US.  ARMY  EXPERIENCE 


HAS  SHOWN  THAT  CREW  CHIEF  TRAINING  AND  MECHANIC  TRAINING 
A"E  VERY  SIMILAR,  BOTH  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  USE  ALMOST 
IDENTICAL  TOOLS,  TRAINING  DEVICES  AND  INSTRUCTORS, 
CONSOLIDATION  OF  THE  MAINTENANCE  RELATED  TRAINING  WOULD 
ALLOW  FOR  LARGER  NUMBERS  TO  BE  TRAINED  USING  FEWER 
NUMBERS  OF  CLASSROOMS,  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS,  TRAINING 
DEVICES,  TOOL  BOXES  AND  INSTRUCTORS.  ADDITIONALLY 
TRAINING  DEVICES  COULD  BE  SCHEDULED  TO  AFFORD  MAXIMUM 
UTILIZATION,  THUS  REDUCING  THE  COST,  STANDARDIZATION  OF 
MAINTENANCE  PRACTICES  WOULD  BE  ENHANCED  BY  CONSOLIDATION. 

UNIT  COMMANDERS  COULD  USE  PERSONNEL  IN  EITHER  MAINTENANCE 

% 

OR  CREW  CHIEF  POSITIONS  WITHOUT  A MAJOR  RE-TRAINING  OF 
PERSONNa. 


(TRANSLATION) 
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THESE  TWO  EXAMPLES  OF  AVIATION  TRAINING  REORGANIZATION 


ARE  NOT  THE  ONLY  AREAS  WHERE  ROKA  MAY  BENEFIT.  ROKA  MAY 


FIND  OTHER  AREAS  THAT  WILL  ALSO  MAKE  MAXIMUM  USE  OF  THE 


AVIATION  TRAINING  FACILITIES  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  11  EACH  OF  THESE  THREE  TRAINING  OPTIONS  HAS  ITS  ADVANTAGES 


AND  DISADVANTAGES.  ONE  OR  A COMBINATION  OF  THESE  OPTIONS 


MAY  BEST  MEET  THE  ROKA  REQUIREMENTS.  WE  WILL  NOW  TAKE 


APPROXIMATELY  30  MINUTES  TO  ANSWER  QUESTIONS  AND  TO  PERMIT 


YOU  TO  DEVELOP  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS.  ARE  THERE 


ANY  QUESTIONS  REGARDING  THE  PRESENTATION? 
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MAINTENANCE  TRAINING 


TRAINING  AIDS 
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LIDE  1 


THE  SECOND  MANAGEMENT  OPPORTUNITY  WE  WILL  CONSIDER 


IS  THE  "USE  OF  CIVILIAN  FLIGHT  INSTRUCTORS  TO  FREE  MILITARY 


PILOTS/  THIS  OPPORTUNITY  CAN  BE  CLOSELY  RELATED  TO  THE 


FIRST  TOPIC  "MAXIMUM  USE  OF  AVIATION  TRAINING  FACILITIES 


AND  INSTRUCTORS. 


SLIDE  1A 


ROKA  HAS  PROJECTED  FOR  A LARGE  INCREASE  IN  ROKA 


HELICOPTER  ASSETS  BETWEEN  NOW  AND  1982.  EIGHTH  US  ARMY 


AND  ROKA  ESTIMATES  HAVE  DETERMINED  THAT  1305  AVIATORS  WILL 


BE  REQUIRED  TO  FILL  THE  AVIATION  ORGANIZATIONS  BY  1986. 


THIS  MEANS  THAT  A LARGE  TRAINING  PROGRAM  WILL  HAVE  TO  BE 


IMPLEMENTED.  ONE  OF  THE  MAJOR  PROBLEMS  WITH  MEETING  THESE 


REQUIREMENTS  IS  THE  SHORTAGE  OF  INSTRUCTOR  PILOTS. 


SLIDE  1A  OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 
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Ua  ARMY  AVIATION  HAS  ALSO  EXPERIENCED  A SHORTAGE  OF 


MILITARY  INSTRUCTOR  PILOTS,  OUR  FIRST  AND  GREATEST 


SHORTAGE  OCCURRED  DURING  THE  VIETNAM  CONFLICT,  DURING 


THAT  PERIOD,  AVIATOR  REQUIREMENTS  INCREASED  SHARPLY.  US. 

ARMY  PILOT  TRAINING  MULTIPLIED  TO  MEET  THE  DEMAND,  SINCE 
VIETNAM,  VIE  HAVE  EXPERIENCED  LARGE  MILITARY  SPENDING  CUTBACKS 
AND  PERSONNEL  REDUCTIONS,  WE  WERE  FORCED  TO  PROVIDE  THE 


BEST  TRAINING  AT  THE  LOWEST  COST. 

(TRANSLATION)  ; 

THROUGH  OUR  EXPERIENCES,  WE  DISCOVERED  A VALUABLE  USE 

FOR  CIVILIAN  FLIGHT  INSTRUCTORS.  DURING  OUR  TRAINING  INCREASES, 

« 

CIVILIAN  INSTRUCTORS  WERE  HIRED  TO  AUGMENT  THE  MILITARY 


i 

j 

1 


INSTRUCTOR  FORCE,  THIS  FREED  GREATER  NUMBERS  OF  MILITARY 


INSTRUCTORS  TO  FILL  UNIT  POSITIONS  WHERE  THEIR  KNOWLEDGE 


* 'v  **V  ' ' 4 


AND  EXPERIENCE  COULD  BE  A DECIDING  FACTOR  IN  UNIT 
EFFECTIVENESS.  WHEN  MILITARY  SPEND I N6  AND  PERSONNEL 
WERE  REDUCED,  CIVILIAN  FLI6HT  INSTRUCTORS  PROVED  TO 

BE  A ECONOMICAL  METHOD  OF  TRAINING  AVIATORS. 

• , 

(TRANSLATION) 

THREE  METHODS  WHERE  ROKA  COULD  MAKE  USE  OF  CIVILIAN 
FLIGHT  INSTRUCTORS  ARE  USE  OF; 

ROK  ARMY  CIVILIANS, 

KOREAN  CONTRACT  FLIGHT  TRAINING,  OR 
THIRD  PARTY  (NON-KOREAN)  CONTRACT  FLIGHT  TRAINING 
(TRANSLATION) 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  KOREA  ALREADY  USES  MANY  CIVILIAN 
EMPLOYEES  TO  AUGMENT  GOVERNMENT  ORGANIZATIONS.  TO  CITE  AN 
EXAMPLE  THERE  ARE  NUMEROUS  NON-MILITARY  PERSONNEL  WHO 


. -/ 

* * * 

WORK  DIRECTLY  FOR  ROKA  AT  THE  DEPOT  MAINTENANCE  FACILITY 

IN  CHINHAE,  BY  SEEKING  OUT  AND  HIRING  QUALIFIED  CIVILIANS 
AS  FLIGHT  INSTRUCTORS,  ROKA  COULD  INCREASE  ITS  NUMBER  OF 
FLIGHT  INSTRUCTORS  IN  A SHORT  TIME  FRAME,  THIS  PROGRAM  IS 
DEPENDENT  ON  THERE  BEING  CIVILIANS  THAT  ARE  QUALIFIED  AS 
FLIGHT  INSTRUCTORS  OR  REQUIRE  LITTLE  TRAINING  TO  BECOME 
FLIGHT  INSTRUCTORS.  WITHIN  THE  ARMY  THERE  ARE  NUMEROUS 
CIVILIAN  INSTRUCTOR  PILOTS.  MOST  OF  THESE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
THE  ARMY  CIVILIANS  ARE  MILITARY  PILOTS  WHO  RETIRED  OR 
SEPARATED  FROM  THE  ACTIVE  MILITARY.  THE  COST  OF  TRAINING 
THESE  PILOTS,  WHEN  THEY  WERE  IN  THE  MILITARY/  IS  SPREAD 
OVER  A LONGER  PERIOD  BECAUSE  OF  THIS  ADDITIONAL  UTILIZATION. 

MANY  OF  OUR  BEST  INSTRUCTOR  PILOTS  ARE  CIVILIANS.  THEIR 
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YEARS  OF  MILITARY  EXPERIENCE  HAVE  PROVIDED  h SOUND  BACKGROUND 


! | 


AS  INSTRUCTOR  PILOTS. 


(TRANSLATION) 


IF  ROKA  CAN  BENEFIT  BY  A SIMILAR  PROGRAM,  IT  WOULD  BE 


HELPFUL  TO  DEVELOP  A CAREER  PATTERN  SPECIFICALLY  FOR  THIS 


PURPOSE.  THIS  CAREER  PATTERN  WOULD  HELP  ROKA  TO  MANAGE 


THE  ASSIGNMENTS  OF  THEIR  AVIATORS  US  ADD  AN  INCENTIVE 


FOR  PILOTS  PRESENTLY  ON  ACTIVE  DUTY.  IF  AN  AVIATOR  WAS 


KNOWLEDGEABLE  OF  A FUTURE  POSITION  AS  A ROK  ARMY  CIVILIAN 


INSTRUCTOR  PILOT,  HE  WOULD  STRIVE  HARDER  TO  IMPROVE  HIS 


PERFORMANCE  AND  INCREASE  HIS  KNOWLEDGE. 


(TRANSLATION) 


EVEN  IF  A PROGRAM  OF  THIS  SORT  IS  NOT  FEASIBLE  DUE  TO 


A LACK  OF  QUALIFIED  CIVILIANS,  IT  MAY  BE  CONSIDERED  FOR 
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THE  FUTURE  WHEN  MORE  MILITARY  TRAINED  PILOTS  HAVE  DEPARTED' 
THE  SERVICE. 


(TRANSLATION) 

SLIDE  3 AT  THE  USL  ARMY  AVIATION  CENTER,  APPROXIMATELY  60%  OF  THE 
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SLIDE  A 
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INITIAL  FLIGHT  TRAINING  IS  TAUGHT  BY  A CIVILIAN  FIRM  UNDER 
MILITARY  CONTRACT.  INITIALLY  IT  WAS  STARTED  TO  DECREASE  THE 
REQUIRED  NUMBERS  OF  MILITARY  INSTRUCTORS.  IN  MORE  RECENT 
YEARS  WE  HAVE  FOUND  THAT  CONTRACTED  FLIGHT  TRAINING  IS  VERY 
ECONOMICAL.  IN  1977  THE  INSTRUMENT  PORTION  OF  STUDENT 
AVIATOR  TRAINING  WAS  TAKEN  OVER  BY  THE  CIVILIAN  FIRM 
BECAUSE  OVERALL  IT  WAS  EASIER  AND  CHEAPER  TO  CONDUCT. 
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(TRANSLATION)  j 
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A SIMILAR  PROGRAM  MAY  BE  ADVANTAGEOUS  FOR  ROKA  AVIATOR  ! 

% 

l 

TRAINING.  EVEN  IF  CONDUCTED  ON  A SHALL  SCALE,  IT  WOULD  HELP  1 
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RELIEVE  THE  MILITARY  TRAINING  LOAD.  SOME  OR  ALL  OF 


INITIAL  PILOT  TRAINING  COULD  BE  CONTRACTED.  EVEN 


ADVANCED  AIRCRAFT  QUALIFICATIONS  SUCH  AS  THE  OM7  OR 


500  M-D  COULD  BENEFIT  FROM  CONTRACT  TRAINING.  KOREAN  AIR 


LINES  IS  ALREADY  INVOLVED  IN  MILITARY  CONTRACTS  AND  MAY  BE 


CAPABLE  OF  EXPANDING  THEIR  CIVILIAN  PILOT  PROGRAMS  FOR 


n 

V. 


ROKA.  EVEN  IF  CIVILIAN  CONTRACT  FLIGHT  TRAINING  IS  NOT 


l:  i 


ECONOMICAL  FOR  A LONG  PERIOD,  IT  MAY  BE  WORTH  THE  COST 


TO  Hap  FILL  THE  PERSONNEL  SHORTAGES  BY  1986. 


8 
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ONE  DRAWBACK  TO  USING  CIVILIAN  CONTRACT  INSTRUCTORS 


■A 


IS  THAT  SOME  MILITARY  PILOTS  WOULD  BE  ATTRACTED  TO  CIVILIAN 


JOBS. 


(TRANSLATION)  . 
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IF  ROKA  DOES  DESIRE  TO  CONTRACT  ALL  OR  A PART  OF  ITS 
FLIGHT  TRAINING,  IT  MAY  HAVE  PROBLEMS  LOCATING  A FIRM  CAPABLE 
OF  QUICKLY  SATISFYING  THE  CONTRACT.  HIRING  OF  A NON-KOREAN 
FIRM  TO  CONDUCT  FLIGHT  TRAINING  UNTIL  KOREAN  ASSETS  CAN 
ASSUME  AVIATOR  TRAINING  MAY  PRESENT  ANOTHER  POSSIBILITY. 

(TRANSLATION) 

BELL  HELICOPTERS  INTERNATIONAL  IS  PRESENTLY  DOING 
CONTRACT  TRAINING  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST.  THEY  ALREADY  HAVE 
TRAINED  INSTRUCTORS  AND  COULD  ASSUME  A LARGE  TRAINING  PROGRAM 
VERY  QUICKLY.  CERTAIN  OTHER  AIRCRAFT  MANUFACTURERS  MAY  ALSO 
HAVE  THIS  CAPABILITY.  SINCE  THEY  ALREADY  HAVE  INSTRUCTORS 
AND.  EXPERIENCE,  THEY  COULD  REACT  QUICKLY  TO  BOOST  THE 
ROKA  AVIATION  SCHOOL'S  STUDENT  OUTPUT.  A PROGRAM  OF  THIS 


NATURE  MAY  BE  UNDESIRABLE  OVER  AN  EXTENDED  NUMBER  OF 
YEARS,  BUT  AS  A TEMPORARY  MEASURE,  IT  WOULD  BE  VERY 
RESPONSIVE,  BY  HIRING  A CIVILIAN  FIRM  WITH  FLIGHT 

INSTRUCTORS  READILY  AVAILABLE,  THE  TIME  TO  TRAIN  LARGE 

* 

NUMBERS  OF  INSTRUCTOR  PILOTS  CAN  BE  SAVED.  THE  LARGEST 
DELAY  WOULD  BE  PLANNING  AND  COORDINATING  FOR  THIS  TRAINING 
PROGRAM. 

(TRANSLATION) 

\ 

NONE  OF  THESE  OPTIONS  MAY  BE  THE  BEST  BY  ITSELF. 

A COMBINATION  OF  THESE  OPTIONS  MAY  BEST  SUIT  THE  ROKA 
OVERALL  OBJECTIVES.  NEVERTHELESS  ALL  SHOULD  BE  CONSIDERED 
AS  A POSSIBLE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  MEETING  THE  TRAINING  GOAL  OF 


APPROXIMATaY  1800  PILOTS  BY  1986,  FURTHER  INVESTIGATION 
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MAY  REVEAL  AN  ADVANTAGE  TO  CIVILIAN  FLIGHT  INSTRUCTION  IN 


THE  YEARS  PAST  1986, 


ARE  THERE  ANY  QUESTIONS  CONCERNING  THE  PRESENTATION? 


(TRANSLATION) 


BELL  HELICOPTER 
INTERNATIONAL 
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1 v TIDE  1 


SLIDE  2 


SLIDE  3 


DURING  THIS  PERIOD  WE  WILL  EXPLORE  THE  CURRENT  US.  THREE 


LEVEL  AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE  SYSTEM  AS  COMPARED  TO  THE  ROK  FOUR 


LEVEL  MAINTENANCE  SYSTEM.  BEFORE  WE  GO  INTO  GREAT  DETAIL  LET 


ME  FIRST  EXPLAIN  THE  SLIGHT  DIFFERENCES  IN  TERMINOLOGY. 


(TRANSLATION) 


THE  US.  ARMY  REFERS  TO  A FOUR  LEVEL  SYSTEM  WHEREAS  ROKA 


CALLS  IT  A 5 LEVEL  SYSTEM.  IN  THE  US.  ARMY  WE  HAVE  COMBINED 


OPERATOR  AND  UNIT  MAINTENANCE  INTO  ORGANIZATIONAL  MAINTENANCE. 


YOU,  IN  THE  ROK  ARMY,  DISTINGUISH  BETWEEN  THESE  TWO  LEVELS. 


(TRANSLATION) 


PRIOR  TO  THE  1970'$,  THE  US,  ARMY  USED  A FOUR  LEVEL 


MAINTENANCE  STRUCTURE.  THESE  LEVELS  WERE: 


1.  ORGANIZATIONAL  (OPERATOR  AND  UNIT)  MAINTENANCE 


2.  DIRECT  SUPPORT  MAINTENANCE 
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3,  GENERAL  SUPPORT  MAINTENANCE 
A.  DEPOT/OVERHAUL  MAINTENANCE 
THE  BASIC  PHILOSOPHY  BEHIND  THIS  MAINTENANCE  STRUCTURE 
WAS  TO  "REMOVE  AND  REPLACE"  UNSERVICEABLE  COMPONENTS, 

ESPECIALLY  AT  THE  LOWER  LEVELS.  THE  DIRECT  SUPPORT  AIRCRAFT 
MAINTENANCE  COMPANIES  PROVIDED  A "REPAIR  AND  RETURN  TO  USER" 

t 

SERVICE.  AT  GENERAL  SUPPORT  AND  DEPOT  LEVELS,  THEIR 

» 

MAINTENANCE  WAS  BOTH  A "REPAIR  AND  RETURN  TO  USER"  PLUS  A 
"REPAIR  AND  RETURN  TO  THE  SUPPLY  SYSTEM"  SERVICE.  THE 

MAINTENANCE  WAS  STRUCTURED  AROUND  THE  SUPPLY  SYSTEM. 

• * 

(TRANSLATION) 

A MAJOR  PROBLEM  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THIS  FOUR  LEVEL  SYSTEM, 

* 

WAS  THAT  AVIATION  UNITS  OFTEN  ATTEMPTED  TO  DO  REPAIR  BEYOND  j 
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THEIR  CAPABILITY.  THIS  WAS  PROMPTED  BY  THE  FEELING  THAT 
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ONCE  AN  AIRCRAFT  WAS  EVACUATED  TO  A HIGHER  LEVEL  OF  MAINTENANCE, 
IT  WAS  UNAVAILABLE  FOR  TOO  LONG  A PERIOD*  THIS  WAS  ESPECIALLY 
TRUE  IF  IT  HAD  TO  BE  EVACUATED  TWICE  TO  GET  TO  GENERAL  SUPPORT. 

BY  ATTEMPTING  TO  PERFORM  DIRECT  SUPPORT  OR  EVEN  GENERAL 

» 

SUPPORT  REPAIRS,  ORGANIZATION  MAINTENANCE  SUFFERED  BECAUSE 
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OF  THE  TIME  AND  PERSONNEL  DEVOTED  TO  UNAUTHORIZED  REPAIRS. 

♦ 

(TRANSLATION) 

* • 

DURING  VIETNAM  WE  FOUND  A NEED  TO  INCREASE  THE  UNIT'S 
MAINTENANCE  CAPABILITY.  AVIATION  UNITS  WERE  FACED  WITH 
A GREATER  REPAIR  FREQUENCY  AND  HIGHER  AVAILABILITY  REQUIREMENT. 
WE  ESTABLISHED  CONTACT  TEAMS  FROM  DIRECT  SUPPORT  TO  ASSIST 
THE  UNITS. 

SLIDE  A 
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THIS  WAS  THE  BEGINNING  OF  INTEGRATED  DIRECT  SUPPORT 


) 

( MAINTENANCE  OR  IDSM.  THESE  CONTACT  TEAMS  CONDUCTED  LIMITED  I 
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COMPONENT  REPAIR  AT  THE  AVIATION  UNIT  LEVEL.  THE  IDSM  j 
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I CONCEPT  WORKED  ESPECIALLY  WELL  DURING  COMBAT  OPERATIONS  ! 
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BECAUSE  IT  ALLOWED  THE  AVIATION  UNIT  COMMANDER  TO  REPAIR 


AIRCRAFT  WITH  MINOR  DAMAGE  AND  GET  THEM  BACK  INTO  OPERATION. 
OFTEN  IT  PRECLUDED  EVACUATION  OF  AIRCRAFT  TO  HIGHER  LEVELS 
OF  MAINTENANCE. 

(TRANSLATION) 

FOLLOWING  VIETNAM,  THE  US, ARMY  CONDUCTED  A STUDY 

ON  AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE.  AS  A RESULT  OF  THIS  STUDY,  WE 

* • 

REORGANIZED  OUR  MAINTENANCE  STRUCTURE  INTO  A THREE  LEVEL 

MAINTENANCE  SYSTEM  FOR  ARMY  AIRCRAFT. 

(TRANSLATION) 

THIS  NEW  SYSTEM  WAS  DESIGNED  TO  PROVIDE  MAXIMUM  SUPPORT  FOR 


AVIATION  UNITS  ENGAGED  IN  COMBAT.  TWO  CONSIDERATIONS 


IMPORTANT  TO  THE  REORGANIZATION  WERE: 


1.  PROVIDE  MAINTENANCE  AS  FAR  FORWARD  AS  POSSIBLE. 


2.  TAILOR  THE  ORGANIZATIONS  TO  ACCOMMODATE  THE 


MAINTENANCE  SYSTEM  AS  OPPOSED  TO  THE  SUPPLY  SYSTEM. 


THE  MAJORITY  OF  US.  ARMY  HELICOPTER  UNITS  ARE  NOW 


ORGANIZED  UNDER  THIS  THREE  LEVEL  MAINTENANCE  CONCEPT.  WE 


WILL  NOW  TAKE  A CLOSER  LOOK  AT  THIS  NEW  ORGANIZATION. 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  6 


THE  LOWEST  LEVEL  OF  AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE  IS  CALLED 


THE  AVIATION  UNIT  MAINTENANCE  OR  AVUM.  IT  IS  A 


COMBINATION  OF  WHAT  WAS  FORMERLY  ORGANIZATIONAL  AND 


DIRECT  SUPPORT  MAINTENANCE.  THIS  REORGANIZATION  WAS  AN 


INCORPORATION  OF  THE  INTEGRATED  DIRECT  SUPPORT  MAINTENANCE 


I &&&£ 


INTO  THE  AVIATION  MAINTENANCE  ORGANIZATION,  APPROXIMATELY ' 
60%  OF  DIRECT  SUPPORT  FUNCTIONS  BECAME  UNIT  MAINTENANCE 
FUNCTIONS,  MOST  OF  THESE  AVIATION  UNIT  MAINTENANCE 
FUNCTIONS  INVOLVE  A HIGH  FREQUENCY;  "ON- AIRCRAFT" 

MAINTENANCE  TASKS  THAT  REQUIRE  LITTLE  AIRCRAFT  DOWN  TIME, 
THESE  UNIT  MAINTENANCE  FUNCTIONS  ARE  OFTEN  LIMITED  BY  THE 
AMOUNT  AND  COMPLEXITY  OF  THE  GROUND  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT,  THE 
SKILL  LEVEL  REQUIRED  TO  DO  THE  REPAIR,  AND  THE  FACILITIES 
REQUIRED.  EVEN  THOUGH  IT  IS  INTENDED  TO  GIVE  THE  UNIT  A 
GREATER  REPAIR  CAPABILITY,  WE  MUST  INSURE  THAT  IT  IS  STILL 
MOBILE  AND  CAN  KEEP  PACE  OF  THE  TACTICAL  SITUATION,  IN 
EFFECT  WE  HAVE  GIVEN  THE  AVIATION  COMMANDER  A GREATER  ABILITY 
TO  REPAIR  HIS  AIRCRAFT.  BY  DOING  THIS,  THE  COMMANDER  CAN 
DIRECTLY  INFLUENCE  AIRCRAFT  AVAILABILITY  AS  IS  NEEDED 


TO  SUPPORT  COMBAT  OPERATIONS,  ADDITIONALLY,  HE  NEED  NOT 


FEAR  LOOSING  AN  AIRCRAFT  FOR  LONG  PERIODS  OF  TIME,  DUE  TO 


EVACUATING  AIRCRAFT  TO  A HIGHER  LEVEL  OF  MAINTENANCE.  THOSE 


REPAIR  FUNCTIONS  THAT  CAN  BE  ACCOMPLISHED  IN  A SHORT  PERIOD 


OF  TIME  ARE  NOW  ALLOCATED  TO  THE  UNIT  LEVEL.  THE  ADDITION 


OF  PERSONNEL  AND  EQUIPMENT  TO  UNIT  ORGANIZATION,  INSURES 


THAT  NORMAL  UNIT  MAINTENANCE  DOES  NOT  SUFFER  FROM  ATTEMPTING 


NON-AUTHORIZED  REPAIRS. 


SLIDE  7 


(TRANSLATION) 


BEFORE  I CONTINUE,  LET  ME  EXPLAIN  THAT  NOT  EVERY 


AVIATION  ORGANIZATION  CAN  MAKE  EFFICIENT  USE  OF  AN  AVIATION 


UNIT  MAINTENANCE  CAPABILITY,  bo  ARMY  EXPERIENCE  HAS  SHOWN 


THAT  UNITS  WITH  10  OR  MORE  OF  ONE  TYPE  AIRCRAFT  ARE  BEST 


SUITED  TO  ASSUME  AVIATION  UNIT  MAINTENANCE  FUNCTIONS.  WITH 
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LESS  THAN  10  AIRCRAFT  THERE  IS  NOT  A SUFFICIENT  REPAIR 


FREQUENCY  TO  JUSTIFY  THE  ADDITIONAL  CAPABILITY*  THIS  MAY 


BE  A DECIDING  FACTOR  IN  YOUR  PROPOSED  REORGANIZATION  OF 


AVIATION  UNITS  WITHIN  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  KOREA,  FOR  THOSE 


UNITS  THAT  HAVE  LESS  THAN  10  OF  ONE  TYPE  AIRCRAFT  THEY  RECEIVE 


UNIT  MAINTENANCE  SUPPORT  FROM  THE  NEXT  HIGHER  LEVEL  OF 


MAINTENANCE, 
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(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  3 


THIS  NEXT  HIGHER  LEVEL  OF  MAINTENANCE  IS  THE  AVIATION 


INTERMEDIATE  MAINTENANCE  UNITS  OR  AVIM,  THESE  INTERMEDIATE 


MAINTENANCE  UNITS  HAVE  THE  CAPABILITY  TO  PERFORM  UNIT 


MAINTENANCE  ON  THEIR  OWN  AIRCRAFT  AND  AIRCRAFT  BELONGING 


TO  UNITS  NOT  AUTHORIZED  AVIATION  UNIT  MAINTENANCE  FUNCTIONS, 


(TRANSLATION) 
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THE  INTERMEDIATE  MAINTENANCE  IS  A COMBINATION  OF  WHAT 


WAS  FORMERLY  DIRECT  SUPPORT  AND  GENERAL  SUPPORT,  THE  WX 
OF  THE  DIRECT  SUPPORT  FUNCTIONS  NOT  ALLOCATED  TO  UNIT 
MAINTENANCE  IS  NOW  AN  INTERMEDIATE  MAINTENANCE  CAPABILITY. 
ADDITIONALLY,  APPROXIMATELY  40X  OF  WHAT  WAS  PREVIOUSLY 


ALLOCATED  TO  GENERAL  SUPPORT,  PROBABLY  YOUR  FIRST  QUESTION 
IS  WHY  DOES  INTERMEDIATE  MAINTENANCE  ONLY  HAVE  W%  OF  THE 


GENERAL  SUPPORT  FUNCTION?  DOES  THIS  MEAN  THAT  THEY  HAVE  LOST 
SOME  CAPABILITY?  THE  ANSWER  IS  YES.  WE  HAVE  TAKEN  THOSE 
GENERAL  SUPPORT  MAINTENANCE  FUNCTIONS  THAT  WERE  TIME 
CONSUMING  AND  DETAILED  AND  ALLOCATED  THEM  TO  DEPOT  LEVEL. 
THESE  FUNCTIONS  WERE  NOT  CONSISTENT  WITH  A QUICK  TURN  AROUND 


OF  AIRCRAFT,  BY  INSURING  THAT  AIRCRAFT  ARE  QUICKLY  REPAIRED 


AND  RETURNED  TO  THE  USER,  WE  PROMOTE  COOPERATION  BETWEEN 


THE  USER  AND  FIXER,  IF  THE  AVIATION  COMMANDER  KNOWS  HE 


WILL  GET  AIRCRAFT  REPAIRED  QUICKLY,  HE  WILL  BE  MORE  WILLING 


TO  EVACUATE  AIRCRAFT  FOR  REPAIRS, 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  9 


INTERMEDIATE  MAINTENANCE  MUST  PROVIDE  A BACKUP  TO 


UNIT  MAINTENANCE  AND  GET  THE  AIRCRAFT  BACK  TO  THE  USER  AS 


SOON  AS  POSSIBLE.  THOSE  FUNCTIONS  THAT  REQUIRE  SOPHISTICATED 


EQUIPMENT,  HIGHLY  SKILLED  PERSONNEL  AND  MAJOR  DISASSEMBLY 


ARE  BEST  ACCOMPLISHED  AT  THE  DEPOT  WHERE  THE  TIME,  PERSONNEL, 


AND  EQUIPMENT  ARE  AVAILABLE, 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  10 


THE  INTERMEDIATE  MAINTENANCE  ALSO  SUPPORTS  THE  SUPPLY 


SYSTEM,  IT  HAS  A LIMITED  COMPONENT  REPAIR  CAPABILITY,  THOSE 


COMPONENTS  THAT  CAN  BE  REPAIRED  BY  REPLACING  COMMON  HARDWARE, 
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SEALS  OR  CLEANING,  ARE  REPAIRED  AND  PLACED  INTO  THE 


SUPPLY  SYSTEM.  AVIATION  INTERMEDIATE  MAINTENANCE  PROVIDES 


A DIRECT  EXCHANGE  CAPABILITY  FOR  THE  AVIATION  UNIT  . 


MAINTENANCE,WmSt 


SLIDE  11 


(TRANSLATION) 


BESIDES  DOING  THOSE  REPAIR  FUNCTIONS  NOT  ALLOCATED  TO 


THE  UNIT  MAINTENANCE,  AVIATION  INTERMEDIATE  MAINTENANCE  CAN 


HELP  RELIEVE  A UNIT  MAINTENANCE  OVERLOAD  DURING  COMBAT. 


THEY  CAN  PERFORM  UNIT  MAINTENANCE  FUNCTIONS  WHEN  THE  UNIT 


IS  SO  BUSY  IT  CANNOT  REPAIR  THE  AIRCRAFT  QUICKLY.  AGAIN 


WE  SEE  THE  EMPHASIS  ON  GETTING  A SERVICEABLE  AIRCRAFT  BACK 


TO  THE  USER. 


MORE  THAN  ONE  INTERMEDIATE  MAINTENANCE  UNIT 


MAY  BE  AVAILABLE  TO  SUPPORT  AN  AVIATION  UNIT.  ALSO 
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INTERMEDIATE  MAINTENANCE  UNITS  MAY  VARY  IN  ORGANIZATION  ' 


AND  CAPABILITY,  THE  DETERMINING  FACTOR  IS  THE  UNITS  THAT 


AN  AVIATION  INTERMEDIATE  MAINTENANCE  UNIT  SUPPORTS. 


(TRANSLATION) 
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SLIDE  12 


IF  A DIVISION  HAS  AN  AVIATION  BATTALION,  IT  WILL 


>s 


PROBABLY  HAVE  AN  INTERMEDIATE  MAINTENANCE  COMPANY  ASSIGNED. 


1 


THIS  DIVISIONAL  INTERMEDIATE  MAINTENANCE  COMPANY  WILL  HAVE 

< 

THE  CAPABlI0IT^HE  TYPE  OF  AIRCRAFT  WITHIN  THE  DIVISION 
(NORMALLY  HELICOPTERS). 

(TRANSLATION) 

SLIDE  12A  THE  CORPS  MAY  ALSO  HAVE  ONE  OR  MORE  AVIATION 

INTERMEDIATE  MAINTENANCE  COMPANIES.  THESE  WILL  PROVIDE 
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BACKUP  TO  THE  DIVISIONAL  COMPANIES  PLUS  OTHER  NON-DIVISIONAL  > 


MAINTENANCE  UNIT  MAY  HAVE  AN  INCREASED  CAPACITY  DUE  TO  A 
LARGER  VARIETY  OF  AIRCRAFT  WITHIN  THE  CORPS  AND  THE  NEED 
TO  BACKUP  SEVERAL  DIVISIONAL  UNITS. 


i 

j SLIDE  13 


(TRANSLATION) 

THE  LAST  LEVEL  OF  THIS  THREE  LEVEL  SYSTEM  IS  DEPOT 


MAINTENANCE.  THE  DEPOT,  UNDER  THIS  REORGANIZATION,  HAS  ASSUMED 
A GREATER  CAPABILITY,  IT  HAS  ABSORBED  ALMOST  60%  OF  THE  OLD 
GENERAL  SUPPORT  FUNCTIONS  INTO  ITS  CAPABILITY.  THESE  FUNCTIONS 
ARE  THOSE  THAT  ARE,  BEST  PERFORMED  WHEN  THE  PERSONNEL,  TIME  AND 


EQUIPMENT  ARE  AVAILABLE.  NORMALLY  THESE  EXTENSIVE  GENERAL  j 

I 

, | 

SUPPORT  FUNCTIONS  ARE  SCHEDULED  DURING  OVERHAUL.  IF  AN  AIRCRAFTj 

* I 

IS  DAMAGED  BEYOND  THE  INTERMEDIATE  MAINTENANCE  CAPABILITY  TO  ! 

1 

REPAIR,  IT  IS  OFTEN  MORE  ECONOMICAL  TO  EVACUATE  THE  AIRCRAFT 
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TO  DEPOT  MAINTENANCE  WHERE  THE  TIME  AND  FACILITIES  ARE 


AVAILABLE.  THIS  DOES  NOT  DISTRACT  FROM  THE  INTERMEDIATE 


MAINTENANCE  MISSION  TO  PROVIDE  RESPONSIVE  MAINTENANCE  AND 


RETURN  THE  MAXIMUM  NUMBER  OF  FLVABLE  AIRCRAFT  TO  SUPPORT 


OF  THE  COMBAT  FORCES. 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  M 


IN  LOOKING  AT  THE  THREE  LEVEL  AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE 


SYSTEM  WE  SEE  HOW  OUR  OBJECTIVES  ARE  ACCOMPLISHED.  WE  PROVIDE 


MAINTENANCE  SUPPORT  AS  FAR  FORWARD  AS  POSSIBLE.  THE  USER  HAS 


A GREATER  REPAIR  CAPABILITY.  THE  INTERMEDIATE  MAINTENANCE  IS 


MORE  RESPONSIVE  TO  QUICK  REPAIR  AND  RETURN  TO  THE  USER.  DETAILT 


AND  TIME  CONSUMING  TASK  ARE  AT  DEPOT  AND  DO  NOT  DISTRACT  FROM 


SUPPORTING  COMBAT  FORCES.  THE  SECOND  OBJECTIVE  OF 


ORGANIZATION  BY  MAINTENANCE  FUNCTION  IS  ALSO  EMPHASIZED. 


THE  UNIT  MAINTENANCE  AND  INTERMEDIATE  MAINTENANCE  UNITS 
ARE  ORGANIZED  TO  BEST  PERFORM  MAINTENANCE  FUNCTIONS.  EACH 
UNIT  IS  DESIGNED  TO  PERFORM  CERTAIN  FUNCTIONS  ECONOMICALLY. 
THE  ELIMINATION  OF  A LEVEL  OF  MAINTENANCE  DOES  NOT  AFFECT 
THE  MISSION  SUPPORT.  OVERALL  WE  NOW  HAVE  A "ONE-STOP" 
MAINTENANCE  ECHELON  BETWEEN  UNIT  AND  DEPOT.  MAINTENANCE 
UNITS  ARE  ORGANIZED  AROUND  THE  TIME,  PERSONNEL  SKILLS  AND 
FACILITIES  NECESSARY  TO  PERFORM  THEIR  REPAIRS. 

• (TRANSLATION) 

BY  ORGANIZING  UNDER  THE  3 LEVEL  MAINTENANCE,  DUPLICATION 
OF  PERSONNEL  AND  EQUIPMENT  CAN  BE  REDUCED.  AT  THE  AVIATION 
UNIT  MAINTENANCE  LEVEL  MORE  PERSONNEL  AND  EQUIPMENT  ARE 
ADDED  TO  THE  ORGANIZATION.  OBVIOUSLY  THERE  IS  NO  SAVING 
AT  THIS  LEVEL.  THE  REAL  SAVINGS  IN  PERSONNEL  AND 
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EQUIPMENT  IS  AT  THE  AVIATION  INTERMEDIATE  MAINTENANCE 


LEVEL.  WHERE  PERSONNEL  AND  EQUIPMENT  kcRE  NEEDED  AT  THE 
DIRECT  SUPPORT  AND  GENERAL  SUPPORT  LEVELS  PREVIOUSLY,  THERE 
IS  ONLY  ONE  LEVEL,  THE  AVIATION  INTERMEDIATE  MAINTENANCE, 
UNDER  THE  3 LEVEL  SYSTEM.  THIS  COULD  RESULT  IN  A SAVINGS 
IN  PERSONNEL  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

(TRANSLATION) 

ONE  IMPORTANT  CONSIDERATION  FOR  ROKA  IS  THAT  THE  PRESENT 
US,  HELICOPTER  UNITS  IN  KOREA  ARE  NOW  OPERATING  UNDER  THIS 
THREE  LEVEL  SYSTEM.  SUPPLY  AND  MAINTENANCE  FUNCTIONS  ARE 
STRUCTURED  BY  THIS  THREE  LEVEL  CONCEPT. 

(TRANSLATION) 

EVEN  IF  ROKA  DOES  NOT  DESIRE  TO  RESTRUCTURE  ITS 
AVIATION  MAINTENANCE,  A THOROUGH  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  3 
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LEVEL  SYSTEM  IS  NECESSARY  FOR  THE  PROPOSED  TRANSFER  OF 


US  ARMY  HELICOPTER  ASSETS.  THROUGH  THIS  UNDERSTANDING, 

THE  TRANSFER  OF  EQUIPMENT  WILL  BE  ACCOMPLISHED  MUCH  EASIER. 

(TRANSLATION) 

SLIDE  15  ARE  THERE  ANY  QUESTIONS  ON  THIS  PRESENTATION? 

WE  WILL  NOW  TAKE  TIME  TO  ALLOW  YOU  TO  FORMULATE  YOUR 
CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 


UHTENANCE 


slide  i 


THE  NEXT  MANAGEMENT  OPPORTUNITY  WE  WILL  DISCUSS  IS 


'CONTRACT  MAINTENANCE  AT  DEPOT  LEVEL."  BECAUSE  OF  THE 


COMPLEX  WORK  DONE  AT  THE  DEPOT  LEVEL  OF  MAINTENANCE,  IT 


INVOLVES  NUMEROUS  TASKS  WHICH  REQUIRE  HIGHLY  TRAINED 


PERSONNEL  AND  SOPHISTICATED  EQUIPMENT.  BECAUSE  OF  THIS,  THE 


BEST  TRAINED  PERSONNEL  AND  MOST  EXPERIENCED  PERSONNEL  ARE 


SELECTED  TO  WORK  AT  DEPOT  LEVEL.  BECAUSE  OF  THE  LARGE 


INCREASES  IN  ROKA  AVIATION  ASSETS  PROJECTED  FOR  1982,  PROVISIONS 


FOR  DEPOT  MAINTENANCE  MUST  BE  MADE. 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  2 


FOUR  SPECIFIC  OPTIONS  WE  WILL  ADDRESS  ARE: 


1.  TOTAL  MILITARY  DEPOT  MAINTENANCE 


2.  MILITARY  CONTROL  OF  DEPOT  MAINTANENCE  WITH 


KOREAN  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEES 
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3,  KOREAN  CIVILIAN  CONTRACT  DEPOT  MAINTENANCE 


i|.  THIRD  PARTY  (NON-KOREAN)  CIVILIAN  CONTRACT  DEPOT 


MAINTENANCE 


(TRANSLATION) 


LIDE  3 


IF  ROKA  INTENDS  TO  PROVIDE  TOTAL  MILITARY  DEPOT 


MAINTENANCE,  THERE  ARE  SEVERAL  REQUIREMENTS  THAT  MUST  BE 


SATISFIED, 


TWO  OF  THE  LARGEST  REQUIREMENTS  ARE  TRAINING  SUFFICIENT 


PERSONNEL  AND  LOCATING  A SUITABLE  DEPOT  FACILITY,  BECAUSE 


OF  THE  RELATIVELY  LOW  DENSITY  OF  SOPHISTICATED  TURBINE 


AIRCRAFT  PRESENTLY  OWNED  BY  ROKA,  THERE  ARE  FEW  PERSONNEL 


WITH  THE  EXPERIENCE  NEEDED  TO  PERFORM  DEPOT  LEVEL  MAINTENANCE 


ON  SUCH  AIRCRAFT,  THIS  PRESENTS  A LARGE  TRAINING  REQUIREMENT 


FOR  THE  ROK  ARMY, 


(TRANSLATION) 
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SLIDE  4 THIS  MEANS  THAT  ROKA  WOULD  HAVE  TO  ESTABLISH  AN 


EXTENSIVE  TRAINING  PROGRAM  IN  ADDITION  TO  TRAINING 


CREW  CHIEFS  AND  MECHANICS  TO  FILL  THE  AVIATION  UNIT 


POSITIONS,  BECAUSE  THE  HUGHES  500  M-D  AND  THE  AH-1J  ARE 


RELATIVELY  NEW  AIRCRAFT,  IT  IS  ANTICIPATED  THAT  THERE  WOULD 


BE  FEW  DEPOT  MAINTENANCE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THESE  AIRCRAFT 


IN  THE  NEXT  FEW  YEARS.  THIS  MAY  ALLOW  FOR  A DELAY  IN 


THE  NECESSITY  TO  TRAIN  DEPOT  PERSONNEL  SPECIFICALLY  FOR 


THE  500  M-D  AND  AH-1J.  HOWEVER,  THERE  WILL  BE  A LARGE 


REQUIREMENT  FOR  DEPOT  MAINTENANCE  ON  THE  UH-1H,  CH-47, 


AND  AH-1G  WHICH  MUST  BE  PLANNED  FOR, 


(TRANSLATION) 


BESIDES  PERSONNEL  REQUIREMENTS,  A SUITABLE  MAINTENANCE 


FACILITY  MUST  BE  LOCATED  TO  HOUSE  THE  DEPOT  MAINTENANCE. 
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THIS  MAY  INVOLVE  EXPANDING  EXISTING  FACILITIES  OR 
BUILDING  A COMPLETELY  NEW  STRUCTURE,  IN  ADDITION  TO 
THE  BALDING,  NUMEROUS  SOPHISTICATED  TOOLS  AND  MANY 
REPAIR  PARTS  MUST  BE  PROVIDED,  THE  COST  OF  ESTABLISHING 
A DEPOT  FACILITY  WILL  BE  VERY  HIGH,  ALSO  SEPARATE 
FACILITIES  MAY  BE  REQUIRED  FOR  CERTAIN  AIRCRAFT  SYSTEMS 
SUCH  AS  ARMAMENT  AND  RADIOS. 

(TRANSLATION) 

THE  BEST  ADVANTAGE  TO  TOTAL  MILITARY  DEPOT  MAINTENANCE 
IS  THE  ABILITY  TO  QUICKLY  CHANGE  THE  OUTPUT  LEVEL.  IT  CAN 
BE  MORE  RESPONSIVE  TO  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  MILITARY  DURING 
NATIONAL  EMERGENCIES  OR  COMBAT  OPERATIONS. 


(TRANSLATION) 
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SLIDE  H OFF 


SLIDE  5 


PRESENTLY  WITHIN  ROKA,  SOME  AIRCRAFT  DEPOT  MAINTENANCE 


IS  PERFORMED  BY  MILITARY  DEPOTS  WITH  NUMEROUS  CIVILIAN 


EMPLOYEES.  THIS  CONCEPT  MAY  ALSO  BE  SUITABLE  TO  PROVIDE 


DEPOT  MAINTENANCE  FOR  THE  PROJECTED  AIRCRAFT  INCREASES. 


(TRANSLATION) 


THIS  WOULD  STILL  PLACE  A REQUIREMENT  ON  THE  MILITARY 


TO  TRAIN  LARGE  NUMBERS  OF  EITHER  MILITARY  OR  CIVILIAN 


PERSONNEL.  AS  THE  NUMBERS  OF  0H-23'S  AND  O-1'S  ARE  DECREASED 


BETWEEN  NOW  AND  1982,  SOME  OF  THESE  DEPOT  PERSONNEL  COULD 


BE  RETAINED  ON  THE  NEW  AIRCRAFT  SYSTEMS.  THIS  MAY  HELP  TO 


REDUCE  SOME  OF  THE  TRAINING  REQUIREMENT. 


(TRANSLATION) 


THE  REQUIREMENT  FOR  A DEPOT  FACILITY,  EQUIPMENT  AND 
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WHICH  WOULD  REDUCE  THE  INITIAL  COSTS  TO  THE  MILITARY. 


ADDITIONALLY,  THIS  CONTRACT  MAINTENANCE  WOULD  REDUCE  THE 
COST  OF  REPAIR  PARTS  THAT  MUST  BE  STOCKED  BY  THE  MILITARY. 
CONTRACT  MAINTENANCE  DOES  HAVE  ONE  MAJOR  DISADVANTAGE.  IT 
IS  NOT  AS  RESPONSIVE  TO  CHANGES  IN  OUTPUT  LEVEL  DURING  COMBAT 
OR  NATIONAL  EMERGENCIES. 

(TRANSLATION) 

OUR  US,  ARMY  EXPERIENCES  WITH  CONTRACT  MAINTENANCE  HAVE 
SHOWN  US  SEVERAL  ADVANTAGES.  FIRST,  IT  FREES  MILITARY 
PERSONNEL  TO  FILL  POSITIONS  IN  AVIATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 
UNITS.  SECONDLY,  THE  COST  OF  CONTRACT  MAINTENANCE  ARE  VERY 
CLOSE  TO  MILITARY  MAINTENANCE  COSTS.  LASTLY,  IT  HAS 
RESULTED  IN  A HIGHER  AVAILABILITY  RATE.  THE  MANUFACTURER 
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OF  AN  AIRCRAFT  SHOULD  BE  CAPABLE  OF  BETTER  AND  PERHAPS 
CHEAPER  REPAIR  OR  OVERHAUL  ON  THAT  AIRCRAFT,  THE 
MANUFACTURER'S  QUALITY  OF  WORK  IS  HARD  TO  DUPLICATE 
WITHIN  THE  MILITARY. 


i 
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(TRANSLATION) 
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EVEN  IF  CONTRACT  DEPOT  MAINTENANCE  IS  NOT  DESIRABLE 
OVER  A LONG  PERIOD  OF  TIME,  IT  COULD  BE  THE  BEST  ALTERNATIVE 
FOR  A SHORT  NUMBER  OF  YEARS.  IT  COULD  DECREASE  THE 
TRAINING  LOAD  ON  THE  TRANSPORTATION  SCHOOL  UNTIL  UNIT 
POSITIONS  ARE  FILLED.  THEN  ROKA  SCHOOL  TRAINING  COULD 
DEVOTE  MORE  INSTRUCTORS  AND  FACILITIES  TO  TRAINING  DEPOT 
• LEVEL  MAINTENANCE  PERSONNEL. 


.(TRANSLATION) 
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THE  LAST  ALTERNATIVE  TO  DEPOT  MAINTENANCE  WE  WILL  DISCUSS 
IS  THIRD  PARTY  OR  NON-KOREAN  CONTRACT  MAINTENANCE.  IF  ROKA 
DOES  DECIDE  TO  USE  CONTRACT  MAINTENANCE  FOR  ALL  OR  SOME  OF 
THEIR  AIRCRAFT,  YOU  MAY  NOT  FIND  A KOREAN  FIRM  CAPABLE  OF 
SATISFYING  SUCH  A CONTRACT.  SOME  AIRCRAFT  MANUFACTURERS 
MAY  BE  ABLE  TO  ASSUME  DEPOT  OR  OVERHAUL  REPAIRS.  EVEN  WITH 
DELAYS  FOR  STATE  DEPARTMENT  AND  CONTRACT  COORDINATION,  IT 
COULD  BE  FASTER  THAN  TRAINING  ROKA  PERSONNEL  AND  BUILDING 
A DEPOT  FACILITY.  THIS  MAY  BE  ESPECIALLY  DESIRABLE  FOR 
AIRCRAFT  THAT  ARE  FEW  IN  NUMBERS  SUCH  AS  THE  CH-A7  CHINOOK. 

THE  REQUIREMENT  FOR  DEPOT  REPAIRS  MAY  NOT  BE  LARGE  ENOUGH 
TO  JUSTIFY  THE  TIME  AND  MONEY  NEEDED  TO  ESTABLISH  A ROKA 
DEPOT  FACILITY  FOR  THAT  AIRCRAFT.  THIRD  PARTY  CONTRACT 
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MAINTENANCE  WOULD  HAVE  THE  SAME  ADVANTAGES  AS  KOREAN  ' M 

f ”* 

CONTRACT  MAINTENANCE,  ! } 
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THE  PERSONNEL  AND  EQUIPMENT  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ROKA  I 

WOULD  BE  REDUCED, 

(TRANSLATION) 

DURING  THIS  PERIOD  WE  HAVE  DISCUSSED  THESE  FOUR 
ALTERNATIVES.  EACH  HAS  ITS  ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES, 

i 

NONE  OF  THESE  ALONB  MAY  BE  THE  BEST  SOLUTION  FOR  ROKA. 

.POSSIBLY  A COMBINATION  OF  ALL  OF  THESE  ALTERNATIVES  WOULD 
BEST  MEET  THE  ROK  ARMY  REQUIREMENTS.  YOU  MUST  TAILOR  YOUR 
DEPOT  MAINTENANCE  TO  PROVIDE  THE  BEST  SUPPORT  FOR  THE 
PROJECTED  AIRCRAFT  INCREASES, 

(TRANSLATION) 


. ARE  THERE  ANY  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  ANY  PORTION  OF  THE 
PRESENTATION? 

YOU  MAY  NOW  TAKE  TIME  TO  DISCUSS  AMONG  YOURSELVES  AND 

* 

DETERMINE  YOUR  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS,  I WILL  BE 
AVAILABLE  TO  ANSWER  ANY  QUESTIONS  THAT  YOU  MAY  HAVE. 

(TRANSLATION) 
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• THU-MITT  (NON-KOREAN)  CIVILIAN  CONTRACT  DEPOT 
MAINTENANCE 


TOTAL  MILITARY  DEPOT  MAINTENANCE 


CAM  QUICKLY  CHAH6E  OUTPUT  LEVEL 
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mm  CIVILIAN  CONTRACT  DEPOT  MAINTENANCE 


SLIDE  1 


THE  LAST  ISSUE  WE  WILL  ADDRESS  BUT  CERTAINLY  NOT  THE 

LEAST  IMPORTANT  IS  "AIRSPACE  MANAGEMENT."  AIRSPACE  MANAGEMENT 

IS  DEFINED  AS  THE  COORDINATION,  INTEGRATION  AND  REGULATION 

OF  THE  USE  OF  AIRSPACE  OF  DEFINED  DIMENSIONS.  IT  IS  NOT 

INTENDED  TO  PLACE  UNNECESSARY  RESTRICTIONS  ON  THE  AIRSPACE 

' # 

USERS,  BUT  RATHER  TO  FURTHER  THE  MAXIMUM  EFFECTIVENESS  OF 
COMBAT  OPERATIONS. 


SLIDE  2 
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(TRANSLATION) 

THE  AIRSPACE  IMMEDIATELY  OVER  THE  OPERATIONAL  AREA  IS 
THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  GROUND  FORCES  COMMANDER.  WHETHER 
THE  JOINT  FORCES  COMMANDER  OR  MANEUVER  BATTALION  COMMANDER, 
EACH  IS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  AIRSPACE  MANAGEMENT  WITHIN  HIS  SECTOR. 
AT  HIGHER  LEVELS  (DIVISION,  CORPS,  ARMY,  ETC.)  AIRSPACE 
MANAGEMENT  IMPLEMENTATION  IS  DELEGATED  TO  SPECIAL  STAFF 
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SLIDE  3 
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ELEMENTS.  THESE  ELEMENTS  ARE  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE 


COORDINATION,  INTEGRATION  AND  REGULATION  OF  AIRSPACE 


EFFECTING  THEIR  AREA  OF  RESPONSIBILITY. 


(TRANSLATION) 


THE  SENIOR  AIR  FORCE  OFFICER  IS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR 


AIRSPACE  COORDINATION  AS  DIRECTS  3Y  I HE  JOINT  TASK 


FORCE  COMMANDER.  THIS  AIR  FORCE  OFFICER  OR  AIR  FORCES 


COMPONENT  COMMANDER,  HAS  3 JOBS  THAT  ALL  RELATE  TO 


AIRSPACE  MANAGEMENT.  FIRST,  HE  IS  THE  COMMANDER  OF  THE 


AIR  FORCE  FORCES,  SECONDLY,  THE  AIRSPACE  CONTROL  AUTHORITY 


AND  THIRD,  THE  AREA  AIR  DEFENSE  COMMANDER.  HE  MUST  BE 


RESPONSIVE  TO  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  GROUND  FORCES  IN  ORDER  NOT 


TO  RESTRICT  SUPPORT  OF  COMBAT  OPERATIONS.  AS  A GENERAL 


RULE,  THE  CLOSER  YOU  GET  TO  THE  FORWARD  EDGE  OF  THE  BATTLE 
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SLIDE  4 


SLIDE  5 


AREA  (FEBA),  THE  GREATER  THE  NEED  FOR  FLEXIBILITY  TO  SUPPORT 


COMBAT  OPERATIONS. 


(TRANSLATION) 


WHEN  WE  FIRST  LOOK  AT  THIS  SLIDE,  WE  NOTICE  THE  LARGE 


AMOUNT  OF  COORDINATION  INVOLVED.  IT  SEEMS  OVERWHELMING  AND 


CONFUSING.  IN  ACTUALITY,  MANY  FUNCTIONS  ARE  HANDLED 


SIMULTANEOUSLY.  TO  FURTHER  EXAMINE  THIS  DIAGRAM,  LET  US 


BEGIN  BY  LOOKING  AT  THE  AIR  FORCE  ORGANIZATION. 


(TRANSLATION) 


IN  THE  AIR  FORCE  TACTICAL  AIR  CONTROL  CENTER  THERE 


IS  AN  AIRSPACE  CONTROL  CENTER.  IT  IS  IMPORTANT  TO  NOTE 


THAT  THE  CENTER  CONTAINS  AN  AIRSPACE  MANAGEMENT  LIAISON 


SECTION  OR  AMLS  AS  SHOWN  ON  THIS  SLIDE.  A PORTION  OF  THIS 
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SECTION  .IS  MANNED  BY  ARMY  PERSONNEL,  WHO  COORDINATE  AIRSPACE  * 
UTILIZATION,  ’A  SIMILAR  LIAISON  SECTION  IS  A PART  OF  THE 
CONTROL  AND  REPORTING  CENTER. 

(TRANSLATION) 

THE  FLIGHT  OPERATIONS  CENTER  IS  ACTUALLY  AN  ARMY 

# 

ELEMENT  BUT  DIRECTLY  LINKED  TO  THE  CONTROL  AND  REPORTING 
CENTER.  OFTEN  THE  ARMY'S  FLIGHT  OPERATIONS  CENTER  IS  CO-LOCATED 

i 

WITH  THE  AIR  FORCE'S  CONTROL  AND  REPORTING  CENTER.  ALTHOUGH 

• i 

THE  TACTICAL  SITUATION  MAY  PREVENT  IT,  CO-LOCATION  IS 
DESIRABLE  DUE  TO  THE  LARGE  AMOUNT  OF  COORDINATION  NECESSARY 
BETWEEN  THE  ELEMENTS.  THIS  LINK  PROVIDES  ALMOST  INSTANT 
INFORMATION  TO  THE  ARMY'S  AIRSPACE  CONTROLLING  AGENCY. 


(TRANSLATION) 
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LOOKING  AT  THE  ARMY  ORGANIZATION,  WE  SEE  THAT  THE  CORPS 
AND  DIVISION  TACTICAL  OPERATIONS  CENTERS  HAVE  AIRSPACE 
MANAGEMENT  ELEMENTS.  THESE  ARE  THE  SPECIAL  STAFF  ELEMENTS 
WE  REFERRED  TO  EARLIER.  THEY  ADVISE  THE  GROUND  COMMANDER 
ON  AIRSPACE  MANAGEMENT  AND  IMPLEMENT  THE  COMMANDERS  POLICIES. 

(TRANSLATION) 

ALSO  INTEGRATED  INTO  THIS  STRUCTURE  ARE  THE  OTHER 
ELEMENTS  REQUIRING  COORDINATION:  THE  AIR  DEFENSE  AND  ARTILLERY 

• i 

UNITS,  ARMY  AND  AIR  FORCE  AIRCRAFT  ARE  CONTROLLED  BY  THEIR 
RESPECTIVE  ELEMENTS.  THE  ARMY  USES  A FLIGHT  OPERATIONS 
CENTER  OR  FLIGHT  COORDINATING  CENTER  AND  THE  AIR  FORCE  USES 
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THE  TACTICAL  AIR  CONTROL  PARTY,  FORWARD  AIR  CONTROLLERS  OR 
THE  CONTROL  AND  REPORTING  POSTS. 


(TRANSLATION) 
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WITH  THIS  BRIEF  OVERVIEW  WE  HAVE  EXAMINED  THE  INTER- 


RELATIONSHIPS INVOLVED  IN  AIRSPACE  MANAGEMENT.  SINCE  AIRSPACE 


MANAGEMENT  IS  THE  MANEUVER  UNIT  COMMANDER'S  RESPONSIBILITY, 


LET'S  TAKE  A CLOSER  LOOK  AT  HIS  ACTIVITIES, 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  9 BASED  ON  THE  GENERAL  TRAFFIC  OF  AIRCRAFT  AND  COMBAT 


ACTIVITIES,  THE  CORPS  AIRSPACE  CAN  BE  DIVIDED  INTO  TWO  AREAS  - 


THE  REAR  AREA  AND  THE  TACTICAL  OPERATIONS  AREA,  THE  BOUNDARY 


BETWEEN  THESE  AREAS  IS  NORMALLY  THE  REAR  BOUNDARY  OF  THE 


FORWARD  DIVISIONS,  FORWARD  OF  THIS  BOUNDARY  IS  THE  TACTICAL 


OPERATIONS  AREA, 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  10  BECAUSE  OF  THE  CLOSE  PROXIMITY  TO  ENEMY  AIR  DEFENSES, 
THE  USEABLE  AIRSPACE  IS  SEVERELY  RESTRICTED  IN  THIS  AREA, 
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THIS  MEANS  THAT  MORE  AIRCRAFT  WILL  HAVE  TO  OPERATE  IN  A 


SMALLER  AREA,  TO  EFFECTIVELY  SUPPORT  COMBAT  OPERATIONS, 


AIRCRAFT  MUST  BE  ALLOWED  A 6REAT  DEAL  OF  FLEXIBILITY  .IN  THE 


TACTICAL  OPERATIONS  AREA.  FOR  THIS  REASON,  MOST  OF  THE 


AIRSPACE  MANAGEMENT  CONTROLS  IN  THIS  AREA  ARE  DESIGNED  TO 


INFORM  AIRSPACE  USERS  OF  SIMULTANEOUS  OPERATIONS.  SOME  OF 


THE  MEANS  TO  ACCOMPLISH  THIS  COORDINATION  ARE  BY  USE  OF: 


SLIDE  11 


COORDINATING  ALTITUDES,  MINIMUM  RISK  ROUTES,  HIGH  DENSITY 


AIRSPACE  CONTROL  ZONES,  AIRFIELD  TERMINAL  CONTROL  ZONES  AND 


STANDARD-USE  ARMY  AIRCRAFT  ROUTES.  WE  WILL  NOW  TAKE  A LOOK 


AT  EACH  OF  THESE. 


(TRANSLATION) 
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SLIDE  12  THE  COORDINATING  ALTITUDE  IS  A MEANS  TO  SEPARATE 


AIRCRAFT  BY  NORMAL  MISSION  PROFILES.  THOSE  AIRCRAFT 


REQUIRED  TO  FLY  CLOSE  TO  THE  EARTH  HAVE  A COORDINATING 


ALTITUDE  ABOVE  THEM.  AIRCRAFT  NORMALLY  REQUIRED  TO  FLY 


AT  HIGHER  ALTITUDES  HAVE  A COORDINATING  ALTITUDE  BELOW 


THEM.  THIS  DOES  ML  MEAN  THAT  AN  AIRCRAFT 


PASS 


THROUGH  THIS  ALTITUDE,  BUT  SIMPLY  THAT  HE  SHOULD  COORDINATE 


WHEN  DOING  SO.  BY  COORDINATING  PRIOR  TO  PASSING  THROUGH 


THIS  ALTITUDE,  AIRCRAFT  DECREASE  THE  LIKELINESS  OF  A MID- 


AIR COLLISION.  THE  NECESSARY  COORDINATION  MAY  BE  ACCOMPLISHED 


BY  A.  SIMPLE  RADIO  CALL.  AIRCRAFT  PASSING  THROUGH  THE 


COORDINATING  ALTITUDE  SHOULD  ESTABLISH  RADIO  CONTACT  WITH 


THE  AGENCY  WHO  CONTROLS  THE  AIRSPACE  PENETRATED.  THIS 


ALLOWS  THE  AIRSPACE  USERS  AND  CONTROLLERS  TO  BE  INFORMED 


SI 
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OF  THE  AIRCRAFT'S  PRESENCE. 


SLIDE  14 


(TRANSLATION) 


A MINIMUM  RISK  ROUTE  IS  DESIGNED  TO  FACILITATE  AIR  FORCE 


HIGHSPEED  AIRCRAFT  MOVEMENTS,  AT  LOW  ALTITUDES,  THROUGH  THE 


TACTICAL  OPERATIONS  AREA.  THEY  ARE  COORDINATED  THROUGH  ARMY 


AND  AIR  FORCE  CHANNELS  PRIOR  TO- BEING  ESTABLISHED.  THESE 


ROUTES  SERVE  TO  ALERT  ARMY  AIRCRAFT,  MANEUVER  UNITS,  AIR 


DEFENSE  UNITS  AND  ARTILLERY  UNITS  OF  THE  NORMAL  LOW  ALTITUDE 


ROUTES  OF  HIGH-SPEED  JETS,  THIS  ALLOWS  ARMY  UNITS  TO 


ANTICIPATE  AIR  FORCE  MOVEMENTS.  IT  DOES  NOT  RESTRICT  ARMY 


AIRCRAFT  FROM  USING  THIS  AIRSPACE. 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  15  HIGH  DENSITY  AIRSPACE  CONTROL  ZONES  ARE  TEMPORARY 


CONTROL  ZONES.  THEY  ARE  REQUESTED  BY  THE  MANEUVER  COMMANDER 


TO  CONTROL  LARGE  VOLUMES  OF  AIR  TRAFFIC  DURING  OPERATIONS.' 


THIS  CONTROL  ZONE  PERMITS  MAXIMUM  FREEDOM  OF  OPERATIONS 


WHILE  MINIMIZING  INTERFERENCE  BETWEEN  FORCES.  ONLY  THOSE 
AIRSPACE  USERS  IN  DIRECT  SUPPORT  OF  THE  COMBAT  OPERATION 
ARE  PERMITTED  IN  THE  HIGH  DENSITY  AIRSPACE  CONTROL  ZONE. 

r 

ALL  AIRSPACE  USE  IS  CLOSELY  COORDINATED  WITHIN  THE  ZONE  BY 
THE  MANEUVER  UNIT.  BECAUSE  OF  ITS  RESTRICTIVE  NATURE,  THE 
HIGH  DENSITY  AIRSPACE  CONTROL  ZONE  WILL  REMAIN  IN  EFFECT 

t 

ONLY  AS  LONG  AS  NECESSARY. 

(TRANSLATION) 

SLIDE  16  AIRFIELD  TERMINAL  CONTROL  ZONES  ARE  MORE  PERMANENT 

IN  NATURE.  THEY  ARE  ALSO  REQUESTED  BY  THE  MANEUVER  COMMANDER. 
WHEN  COORDINATED  THROUGH  CHANNELS  THEY  ARE  ESTABLISHED  AROUND 


AIRFIELDS.  THESE  HELP  TO  CONTROL  AND  ROUTE  TRAFFIC  m AN 
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AREA  THAT  HAS  A REASONABLY  HIGH  VOLUME  OF  AIR  TRAFFIC  ON  A 


CONTINUOUS  BASIS.  NORMALLY  THE  AIRFIELD  HAS  A TOWER  TO 
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FACILITATE  AIRCRAFT  MOVEMENTS. 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  17 


STANDARD-USE  ARMY  AIRCRAFT  ROUTES  ARE  GENERALLY  USED  IN 


THE  REAR  AREA.  THEY  USUALLY  BEGIN  OR  TERMINATE  INSIDE  THE 


TACTICAL  OPERATIONS  AREA.  THESE  ROUTES  HELP  TO  CONTROL 


AIRCRAFT  MOVEMENTS  BY  SEPARATING  TRAFFIC  TRAVELING  IN  OPPOSITE  I 


DIRECTIONS.  THESE  ROUTES  ARE  MORE  RESTRICTIVE  AND  STRUCTURED 


BECAUSE  THEY  ARE  FURTHER  FROM  THE  AREA  OF  COMBAT  OPERATIONS. 


(TRANSLATION) 


NOW  THAT  WE  ARE  THE  FAMILIAR  WITH  SOME  OF  THE  CONTROL 


MEASURES  AVAILABLE  TO  THE  TACTICAL  COMMANDER,  LET  US  FOLLOW 


1 J 
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A NORMAL  COMBAT  OPERATION, 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  18 


THIS  INFANTRY  BATTALION  IS  ESTABLISHED  ALONG  THE  FEBA 


IN  A DEFENSIVE  POSITION,  FOR  MOST  OF  THE  DAY,  ENEMY 


INFANTRY  TROOPS  HAVE  BEEN  ATTEMPTING  TO  PENETRATE  THE 


DEFENSIVE  FRONT. 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  19 


IN  THE  EARLY  AFTERNOON  THE  ENEMY  LAUNCHED  A COMBINED  ARMOR/ 


INFANTRY  ATTACK  AND  SUCCEEDED  IN  PENETRATING  THE  DEFENSIVE 


LINES,  THE  BATTALION  COMMANDER  HAS  REQUESTED  THROUGH  THE 


REGIMENT  TO  DIVISION  FOR  ATTACK  HELICOPTER  SUPPORT,  AT  THE 


SAME  TIME  HE  HAS  REQUESTED  FROM  THE  ATTACHED  TACTICAL  AIR 


CONTROL  PARTY  (TACP)  AN  IMMEDIATE  AIRSTRIKE,  BOTH  REQUESTS 


iv  ,i  "$Ij 
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HAVE  BEEN  APPROVED  AND  NON  THE  BATTALION  SETS  OUT  TO 


COORDINATE  THE  AIRSPACE  MANAGEMENT, 


(TRANSLATION) 


THE  AIR  FORCE  TACTICAL  AIR  CONTROL  PARTY  BEGINS  HIS 


COORDINATION  BY  OBTAINING  AN  UPDATE  BRIEFING  FROM  THE 


ARTILLERY  FIRE  SUPPORT  COORDINATOR.  THIS  PROVIDES 


COORDINATION  OF  THE  AIRSPACE  BETWEEN  THE  AIR  FORCE  AND 


THE  ARTILLERY,  THROUGH  COMMAND  CHANNELS  THE  TACP  CAN 


COORDINATE  USE  OF  THE  AIRSPACE  BY  EOTH  ARMY  AND  AIR  FORCE 


AIRCRAFT, 


i 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  20 


IN  OUR  TACTICAL  SITUATION  THERE  IS  ALREADY  A MINIM 


RISK  ROUTE  ESTABLISHED  PASSING  THROUGH  THE  BATTALION  SECTOR. 


THIS  CAN  SERVE  AS  A CONTROL  MEASURE  FOR  AIR  FORCE  JETS 


TO  EASILY  MOVE  TO  THE  AREA  OF  COMBAT  OPERATIONS, 


SLIDE  21 


SLIDE  22 


(TRANSLATION) 

THE  ATTACK  HELICOPTER  COMPANY  SENDS  A LIAISON  OFFICER 

TO  THE  BATTALION  CP  TO  COORDINATE  THE  USE  OF  ATTACK 

N ; 

HELICOPTER  SUPPORT,  HE  RECEIVES  A BRIEFING  FROM  THE 
TACTICAL  AIR  rONTROL  PARTY  AND  ARTILLERY  FIRE  SUPPORT 
OFFICER  TO  COORDINATE  THE  USE  OF  THE  BATTALION'S  AIRSPACE. 
TOGETHER  THEY  ESTABLISH  MEASURES  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE 
SIMULTANEOUS  USE  OF  THE  AIRSPACE, 

(TRANSLATION) 

THE  DIVISION'S  FLIGHT  COORDINATION  CENTER  INFORMS  THE 
CORPS  FLIGHT  OPERATIONS  CENTER  AND  THE  AIR  FORCE  CONTROL 
AND  REPORTING  CENTER  OF  THE  ATTACK  HELICOPTER  OPERATIONS, 


OPERATIONS,  THIS  WILL  PRECLUDE  AIR  DEFENSE  FIRINGS  ON 
FRIENDLY  AIRCRAFT. 


| ' . (TRANSLATION) 

; 
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I SLIDE  23  BECAUSE  OF  THE  EFFECTIVE  AIRSPACE  MANAGEMENT  THAT  WAS 


SUPPORT  FROM  THE  CORPS  COMMANDER,  THE  CORPS  COMMANDER 


COMMITS  A PORTION  OF  THE  CORPS  RESERVE  TO  REINFORCE  THE 


FRONT  LINE  DIVISION, 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  24 


IN  ORDER  TO  QUICKLY  REINFORCE  THE  UNITS  IN  CONTACT, 


THE  CORPS  COMMANDER  DECIDES  TO  USE  ARMY  HELICOPTERS  TO  MOVE 


THE  RESERVES  INTO  POSITION.  THE  CORPS  AND  DIVISION 


AIRSPACE  MANAGEMENT  ELEMENTS  COORDINATE  WITH  THE  AVIATION 


BATTALION  COMMANDER  ON  THE  MOVEMENT  OF  THE  TROOPS.  THEY  PLAN 


THE  ROUTES,  UNDING  ZONES,  COORDINATE  WITH  THE  AIR  DEFENSE 


UNITS,  AND  THE  GROUND  FORCES,  THROUGH  THE  FLIGHT  OPERATIONS 


CENTER  AND  FLIGHT  COORDINATION  CENTER,  THE  AIR  FORCE  IS 


INFORMED  OF  THE  ARMY  AIRCRAFT  ACTIVITIES. 


(TRANSLATION) 


'SLID!  25 


A PORTION  OF  THE  REINFORCEMENTS  ARE  ALLOCATED  TO  THE 


BATTALION  IN  OUR  EXAMPLE.  WITH  THE  FRESH  PERSONNEL  AND 


EQUIPMENT,  THE  BATTALION  RESTORES  THE  FEBA  TO  THE  ORIGINAL 


LOCATION. 


ARMY  AVIATION  IS  AN  IMPORTANT  PART  OF  THE  COMBINED  ARMS 


TEAM.  THROUGH  EFFECTIVE  AIRSPACE  MANAGEMENT,  THE  MANEUVER 


COMMANDER  CAN  MAXIMIZE  HIS  AVIATION  SUPPORT  OF  THE  COMBAT 


OPERATION. 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  26 


THIS  EXAMPLE  DOES  NOT  USE  ALL  THE  CONTROLLING  MEASURES 


WE  DISCUSSED  BUT  IT  WILL  GIVE  YOU  A FEELING  FOR  THE 


COORDINATION  NECESSARY.  EFFECTIVE  AIRSPACE  MANAGEMENT  CAN 


MEAN  THAT  THE  PROPER  SUPPORT  IS  AVAILABLE  WHEN  NEEDED.  ' IF 


AIRSPACE  MANAGEMENT  IS  NOT  EFFECTIVE  IT  CAN  MEAN  UNNECESSARY 


FRIENDLY  LOSSES  DUE  TO  INTERERENCE,  MID-AIR  COLLISIONS 


AND  DUPLICATION  OF  TARGET  SERVICING. 


(TRANSLATION) 


WE  WILL  NOW  ANSWER  ANY  QUESTIONS  CONCERNING  THE 


PRESENTATION  AND  ALLOW  YOU  TO  FORMULATE  CONCLUSIONS  AND 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


(TRANSLATION) 
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LATERAL  COORDINATION  SCRIPT 

I.  ATTENTION:  I AM  GOING  TO  TALK  TO  YOU  THIS  MORNING  ABOUT 

POSSIBLY  THE  MOST  CRITICAL  AREA  OF  CONCERN  TO  ANY  ARMY. 

IT  IS  NOT  AMMUNITION  NOR  TACTICS  NOR  EVEN  THE  ENEMY.  IT 
APPEARS  TO  BE  SO  SMALL  IT  IS  OFTEN  OVERLOOKED,  YET  IT 
CAN  STOP  AN  ENTIRE  ARMY.  WHAT  IS  THIS  POWERFUL  FORCE? 

(TRANSLATION) 

! 

VGT  1 IT  IS  THE  ART  OF  COORDINATION.  WHY  IS  IT  SO  POWERFUL? 

LET  ME  ANSWER  THAT  WITH  AN  OLD,  OLD  STORY. 

(TRANSLATION) 

II.  NEED:  ONCE  UPON  A TIME  THERE  WAS  A MAN  WHO  HAD  SEVEN  SONS. 

VGT  2 THESE  BROTHERS  DID  NOT  TALK  TO  EACH  OTHER  VERY  OFTEN. 

WHEN  THEY  DID  IT  WAS  A QUARREL  OR  BAD  GOSSIP  ABOUT 


ANOTHER  BROTHER.  THE  WISE  FATHER  WAS  VERY  UPSET.  SO, 


M-awa-wwnwwSWW^^ 
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ONE  DAY  HE  CALLED  HIS  SONS  TOGETHER.  HE  GAVE  EACH  OF 


HIS  SONS  A STICK.  THEN  HE  TOLD  THEM  TO  TRY  TO  BREAK 


THEIR  STICKS. 


(TRANSLATION) 


VGT  3 


EACH  SON  BROKE  HIS  STICK  WITH  EASE.  THE  WISE  FATHER 


GAVE  EACH  OF  HIS  SONS  ANOTHER  STICK.  THIS  TIME  HE 


% 
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GAVE  THE  ELDEST  A LENGTH  OF  CORD  ALSO.  THE  FATHER 


TOLD  HIS  SONS  TO  BUNDLE  THEIR  STICKS  AND  TIE 


VGT  4 


THEM  TIGHT  WITH  THE  CORD.  THEN  HE  TOLD  THEM  TO  TRY 


TO  BREAK  THEIR  STICKS  AGAIN. 


(TRANSLATION). 


THEY  EACH  TRIED  VERY  HARD,  BUT  NONE  COULD  DO  IT.  THE 


WISE  OLD  FATHER  SMILED.  HE  SAID,  "YOU,  MY  SONS,  ARE 


THESE  STICKS.  AS  LONG  AS  YOU  BICKER  AND  ARGUE  YOU 
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FAIL  TO  BIND  OURSELVES  TOGETHER  WITH  THE  CORD  OF 
COORDINATION.  WE  ASSUME  THAT  EVERYONE  ELSE  IN  OUR 
ARMY  KNOWS  "MY  PROBLEM."  SUCH  IS  SELDOM  COMPLETELY 
TRUE. 

(TRANSLATION) 

THERE  ARE  TWO  CASES  IN  WHICH  COORDINATION  IS 
CRITICAL  TO  THE  AVIATOR. 


OVERLAY  1 ONE  IS  IN  MAINTAINING  YOUR  AIRCRAFT  WHERE  YOU  MUST 


COORDINATE  FUNDS  AVAILABLE  AND  MAINTENANCE  EFFORTS. 


(TRANSLATION) 

THE  OTHER  IS  IN  EMPLOYING  THEM  AS  A MEMBER  OF  THE 
COMBINED  ARMS  TEAM. 

(TRANSLATION) 

TO  INSURE  THAT  AIRCRAFT  WILL  BE  AVAILABLE  FOR 
EMPLOYMENT,  COMMUNICATION  MUST  FLOW  FREELY 
FROM  COMPTROLLER  TO  AVIATOR  TO  MAINTAINER.  THE 
COMPTROLLER  MUST  UNDERSTAND  THE  AVIATOR'S  NEED  FOR 
FUEL  AND  AMMUNITION  AS  WELL  AS  THE  MAINTAINER'S  NEED 
FOR  HIGH  COST  REPAIR  PARTS  AND  REPLACEMENT  AIRCRAFT. 

THE  MAINTAINER  MUST  KNOW  THAT  THE  COMPTROLLER  HAS  OTHER 
MONEY  PROBLEMS  AND  HE  MUST  UNDERSTAND  EACH  AVIATOR'S  NEED 
FOR  AIRCRAFT  AVAILABILITY.  THE  AVIATOR  MUST  UNDERSTAND 
MONEY  CONSTRAINTS  ON  HIS  FLYING  AND  FIGHTING  AND  HE 


MUST  BE  AWARE  OF  THE  MAINTAINER'S  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  OTHER 


AVIATION  UNITS. 

(TRANSLATION) • 

TO  ACHIEVE  ALL  THIS  UNDERSTANDING,  THESE  THRE  PEOPLE 
(AT  ANY  LEVEL)  MUST  COMMUNICATE  AND  COORDINATE. 

SENDING  A FORMAL  REQUEST  IS  A NECESSARY  INGREDIENT, 

BUT  IS  NOT  IN  ITSELF  COORDINATION. 

(TRANSLATION) 

THE  SECOND  CRITICAL  AREA  FOR  COORDINATION  SKILLS  IS 
EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  COMBINED  ARMS  TEAM.  HERE,  AGAIN,  WE 
ALL  TEND  TO  RELY  HEAVILY  ON  ASSUMPTION.  IN  ORDER  FOR 
A COMBINED  EFFORT  TO  BE  EFFECTIVE  EACH  COMMANDER  MUST 
UNDERSTAND  ALL  THE  OTHER  COMMANDERS'  MISSIONS, 
CAPABILITIES,  AND  LIMITATIONS.  ONLY  THROUGH 


» I 


APPLICATION  OF  COORDINATION  SKILLS  CAN  SUCH  . 


UNDERSTANDING  BE  DEVELOPED. 


(TRANSLATION) 


WE  HAVE  A SHORT  EXERCISE  TO  HELP  US  SEE  SOME  OF 


THE  DIFFICULTIES  THAT  CAN  BE  ENCOUNTERED  WHEN  WE  TALK 


TO  EACH  OTHER.  I WILL  ASK  ONE  OF  YOU  TO  STEP  FORWARD 


AND  ASSIST  ME.  THE  TASK  WILL  BE  TO  DESCRIBE  A SIMPLE 


DRAWING  TO  THE  REST  OF  THE  CLASS.  EACH  OF  YOU  SHOULD 


TRY  YOUR  BEST  TO  DRAW  EXACTLY  WHAT  OUR  VOLUNTEER 


DESCRIBES.  HE  CANNOT  SHOW  YOU  THE  DRAWING  NOR  MAKE 


ANY  GESTURES  WITH  HIS  HANDS.  YOU  CANNOT  ASK  HIM  ANY 


QUESTIONS.  THIS  EXERCISE  WILL  ONLY  TAKE  ABOUT  FIVE 


MINUTES.  WHEN  YOU  HAVE  ALL  FINISHED  YOUR  DRAWING  WE 


WILL  SHOW  YOU  THE  ORIGINAL.  THIS  EXERCISE  SHOULD  NOT 


EMBARASS  ANYONE. 


(TRANSLATION) 


WHO  WOULD  LIKE  TO  VOLUNTEER? 


(TRANSLATION) 


(ASSIST  ONLY  AS  NECESSARY.  BE  AS  BRIEF  AS  POSSIBLE. 


SHOW  THEM  THE  ORIGINAL). 


THIS  IS  WHAT  OUR  VOLUNTEER  WANTED  FROM  EACH  OF 


YOU.  SOME  OF  YOU,  NO  DOUBT,  CAME  VERY  CLOSE;  OTHERS 


MAY  BE  NOT  SO  CLOSE.  THE  SAME  THING  HAPPENS  EVERYDAY. 


WE  ASK  SOMEONE  TO  DO  SOMETHING  FOR  US.  WHAT  WE  GET 


MAY  BE  VERY  CLOSE  TO  WHAT  WE  WANTED  OR  MAY  BE  NOT  SO 


CLOSE.  THE  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  EXERCISE  WAS  TO  DEMONSTRATE 


THAT  GOOD  COORDINATION  USUALLY  REQUIRES  MORE  EFFORT 
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THAN  MERELY  TELLING  OTHERS  WHAT  WE  WANT. 


VGT  7 


VGT'l 


(TRANSLATION) 

THIS  SLIDE  IS  A LIST  OF  THINGS  TO  THINK  ABOUT  WHEN 
TRYING  TO  COORDINATE.  THEY  ARE  EXPLAINED  BRIEFLY  IN 
YOUR  DATA  BOOKS,  SO  I WILL  NOT  TAKE  TIME  HERE  TO 
DISCUSS  THEM. 

(TRANSLATION) 

I DO  NOT  SUGGEST  ENDING  OR  BYPASSING  FORMALIZED 
CHANNELS  AND  PROCEDURES.  THEY  ARE  ESSENTIAL.  BUT  FREE 
FLOWING  INFORMATION  EXCHANGE,  BACKED  UP  BY  FORMAL 
MEANS,  IS  THE  BASIS  OF  COORDINATION. 

(TRANSLATION) 

IT  MAY  SEEM  TO  YOU  THAT  I AM  OVER- EMPHASIZING  THIS 


POINT,  HOWEVER,  COORDINATION  IS  SO  CRITICAL  TO  SUCCESS 
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THAT  I COULD  SPEND  THE  ENTIRE  DAY  DISCUSSING  ITS 
VIRTUES,  I AM  CONFIDENT  YOU  ARE  ALREADY  AWARE  OF 
THE  NEED  TO  DEVELOP  THESE  SKILLS.  I WOULD  LIKE  VERY 
MUCH  TO  HEAR  YOUR  IDEAS, 

ARE  THERE  ANY  QUESTIONS? 

(TRANSLATION) 
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Practical  Exercise  in  support  of  Lateral  Coordination 


Have  one  of  the  attendees  describe  the  drawing  below  to 
the  others  in  attendance.  He  cannot  show  them  the  drawing  nor 
use  hand  gestures  in  his  description.  Each  workshop  participant 
should  attempt  to  duplicate  the  drawing  from  the  description 
without  asking  questions.  Compare  their  efforts  with  the  orig- 
inal and  point  out  that  similar  problems  arise  when  trying  to 
coordinate  a mission.  \ 
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FUNDAMENTALS 


OF 


COORDINATION 


DEAL  WITH  THE  PERSON  - NOT  THE  ORGANIZATION 


SOLICIT  FEEDBACK 


COOPERATION 


BE  SPECIFIC 


CHECK  FOR  CLARITY 


BE  CONSTRUCTIVE  RATHER  THAN  CRITICAL 


ATTACK  THE  SITUATION  - NOT  THE  PEOPLE 
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Vito. 


GOOD  MORNING.  I AM 


FROM 


USAAVNC.  FT  RUCKER.  -ALABAMA.  > OURJOPIC  FOR. DISCUSSION  THIS 


MORNING  IS  TRAINING  DEVELOPMENTS.  ^ • '-'h 


• TRAINING  DEVELOPMENTS  IS  THE  PROCESS  WE : USE  TO  DEVELOP 


TRAINING  WHICH  WILL  TEACH  A MAN  HOW  TO  DO  HIS  JOB.  THIS 


SOUNDS  VERY  SIMPLE.  BUT  A REVIEW  OF  PAST  ERRORS  MADE  IN 


TRAINING  WILL  HELP  YOU  UNDERSTAND  WHY  THIS  SUBJECT  IS  SO 


IMPORTANT. 


(TRANSLATION) 


OUR  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  ARE  TAUGHT  READING.  WRITING.  HISTORY. 
MATHEMATICS.  AND  SCIENCE.  AS  THEY  PROGRESS  THROUGH  SCHOOL 
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THEY  LEARN  MORE  AND  MORE  ABOUT  THESE  AND  OTHER  SUBJECTS. 

WHEN. THEY  GO  TO  COLLEGE  THEY'  CONTINUE  TO  GET  GENERAL 
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KNOWLEDGE,  BUT  THEY  ALSO  CHOOSE  A MAJOR  FIELD  AND  BEGIN t , 
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S;‘  PC  “.'CTO  SPECIALIZE  IN  ONE  AREA.  THEY  BECOME  SCIENTISTS,  ARTISTS, 
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hr  -h  £l:  .Ji  $ -HISTORIANS,  DOCTORS.  OR  SOLDIERS . * WHEN  PEOPLE  BEGIN  THEIR 
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JOBS  THEY  CONTINUE  TO  LEARN.  BUT  THEY  MOSTLY  LEARN  THOSE 


THINGS  WHICH  HELP  THEM  TO  DO  THEIR  JOBS. 


(TRANSLATION) 


WHEN  A MAN  BECOMES  A SOLDIER  HE  FINDS  OUT  THAT  THERE 


ARE  MANY  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  SOLDIER.  HE  COULD  BE  A 


RIFLEMAN,  MECHANIC,  TANK  GUNNER  OR  PILOT.  EVERY  SOLDIER 


LEARNS  SOME  COMMON  TASK  SUCH  AS  HOW  TO  SHOOT  A RIFLE  OR 


MARCH.  BUT  NOT  EVERY  SOLDIER  NEEDS  TO  KNOW  HOW  TO  FIX 


THE  ENGINE  IN  A HELICOPTER.  WHEN  WE  TEACH  A MECHANIC  TO 


FIX  THE  ENGINE  IN  A HELICOPTER  HE  DOES  NOT  NEED  TO  KNOW 


HOW  TO  REFINE  OIL  TO  MAKE  FUEL,  OR  HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  METAL 
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• . • , USED  IN  THE  ENGINE.  WE  WANT  HIM  TO  KNOW  HOW  TO  FIX  THE 

. . . iriL.b  ^ENGINE  SO  IT  DOES  NOT  QUIT  WHEN  THE  HELICOPTER  IS  FLYING. 


Ul>s,A;  i; 


(TRANSLATION) 


! I 


VGT  2 


! J 


' WE  HAVE  FOUND  THAT  OFTEN  IN  THE  PAST  WE  TRAINED' SOLDIERS 


POORLY.  SOMETIMES  y .ECTURED  TO  SOLDIERS  ABOUT  EQUIPMENT, 


BUT  WE  DID  NOT  LET  THEM  PRACTICE  ENOUGH  TO  ALLOW  THEM  TO 


•LEARN.  AT  OTHER  TIMES,  WE  REQUIRED  MORE  PRACTICE  THAN  WAS 


NECESSARY.  THIS  OFTEN  BORED  STUDENTS  AND  WASTED  TIME. 


(TRANSLATION) 


VGT  3 WE  TAUGHT  SOLDIERS  INFORMATION  WHICH  THEY  DID  NOT 


NEED  TO  KNOW.  FOR  EXAMPLE,  WE  SPENT  SEVERAL  HOURS  TEACHING 


THE  ELECTRICAL  THEORY  OF  OPERATION  OF  ELECTRICAL  TEST 


EQUIPMENT,  KNOWLEDGE  OF  ELECTRICAL  THEORY  WAS  NOT  NEEDED 


IIMM 


t-  , , i.  - -f uri ■"li..^nr-M.  - ,.i-.i  - -i-irn— * I V ■ '-—I  I 'I 


OPERATE  THE  EQUIPMENT.  THEY  NEEDED  TO  KNOW  HOW  TO  % f 


vcvmmmm  n on  and  find  a -"burned  out  switch  or  relay.  3;  i 


;‘  ( I’tV'/L*'  n i Iv’-'H 


(TRANSLATION)  • 


■ r w*/»  • 


. V6T  OFF-  ' *• — WE  CONTINUED  TO  TRAIN  TOR  SPECIFIC  AMOUNTS  OF  TIME 


RATHER  THAN  TRAIN  UNTIL  PEOPLE  HAD  LEARNED  HOW  TO  DO  THE 


JOE.  OFTEN  MILITARY  SCHOOLS  TAUGHT  THINGS  WHICH  WERE  NO 


LONGER  BEING  DONE  IN  THE  UNITS. 


WE  ALLOWED  OUR  SCHOOLS  TO  CONTINUE  TO  TRAIN  THE 


WAY  THEY  ALWAYS  HAD.  SOME  OF  THESE  TRAINING  METHODS  WORKED. 


HOWEVER,  THEY  ALL  NEEDED  TO  BE  REVIEWED  AND  IMPROVED  WHERE 


POSSIBLE.  WE  NEEDED  TO  MAKE  ANY  CHANGE  NECESSARY  TO  IMPROVE 


OUR  TRAINING,  BUT  WE  RESISTED  CHANGE  WHEN  THE  NEED  TO 


CHANGE  SHOULD  HAVE  BEEN  OBVIOUS.  OUR  EQUIPMENT  HAD  IMPROVED 


•*  s '*tj  H » ( 


GREATLY  Alffi  POSSESSED  MANY  CAPABILITIES.  WE  NEEDED  TO 
TRAIN  TO  UTILIZE. EVERY. . CAPAB I L I TY  OF  OUR  EQUIPMENT, 


' :R  \«\  'I.A'  } 0: ’ ! 


(TRANSLATION) 


i1'  ''iiti-h.-xa  DEAL  WITH  the: PROBLEMS  OF  TRAINING  WE  LOOKED  TO 
THE  "SYSTEMS  APPROACH*  WHICH  HAD  BEEN  USED  IN  ENGINEERING 
AND  MANAGEMENT.  THE  TERM  "SYSTEM*  IS  DEFINED  AS  A "A  SET 
OR  ASSEMBWGE  OF  THINGS  CONNECTED,  OR  INTERDEPENDENT,  SO 
AS  TO  FORM  A COMPLEX  UNITY;  A WHOLE  COMPOSED  OF  PARTS  IN 
ORDERLY  ARRANGEMENT  ACCORDING  TO  SOME  SCHEME  OR  PLAN." 


VGT  A 


(TRANSLATION) 


A SIMPLE  EXAMPLE  OF  A SYSTEM  IS  THIS  HELICOPTER.  ALONE 
IT  DOES  NOTHING.  BUT  WHEN  WE  ASSEMBLE  THE  PILOT,  THE 
MAINTENANCE,  THE  LOAD,  AND  GIVE  THE  PILOT  A PLAN  OR 


i h 

l ^ 





s-:  ■ 


DIRECTION  OF  WHERE  TO  GO,  WE  HAVE  A SYSTEM.  ALL  THESE  , 


.‘■’.'i.tvi  •.':)■•  . -FACTORS  AND  OTHERS  ACT  TOGETHER  TO  ACCOMPLISH  A MISSION. 


| ;;'JN  THE  SAME  MANNER  TRAINING  CAN  BE  LOOKED  'AT  AS  A SYSTEM. 


I .1  ,.  %l%*  i 


"(TRANSLATION)  - 


VGT  5 


HERE  WE  SEE  THAT  MANY  FACTORS  IMPACT  ON  TRAINING. 


KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  SEPARATE  SUBJECTS  WILL  NOT  PRODUCE  A WELL 


TRAINED  SOLDIER.  TO  BE  EFFECTIVE  THE  TRAINING  DEVELOPER 


MUST  ANALYZE  THE  INTERRELATIONSHIP  OF  ALL  THE  FACTORS. 


HE  MUST  THEN  DEVELOP  TRAINING  SO  THE  SOLDIER  LEARNS  HOW 


THESE  FACTORS  AFFECT  HIS  JOB  ACCOMPLISHMENT. 


VGT  6 


THE  US  ARMY  AVIATION  CENTER  USES  THE  INSTRUCTIONAL 


SYSTEMS  DEVELOPMENT  (ISD)  PROCESS  TO  DEVELOP  TRAINING. 


WE  WILL  BRIEFLY  DISCUSS  THE  ISD  PROCESS  AND  HOW  IT 


DEVELOPS  TRAINING  TO  MEET  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  SOLDIER. 


I 


*-*“*  - -vW- — 


IMPLEMENTATION  AND  CONTROL.  WE  WILL  COVER  EACH  OF  THESE  ! 

; i 

PHASES  SEPARATELY  IN  OUR  DISCUSSION.  | 

• * * 

,v 

(TRANSLATION)  j 

< 

i 

HERE  WE  SEE  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  THING  TO  UNDERSTAND  f 


ABOUT  THE  ISD  PROCESS.  IT  CAREFULLY  ANALYZES  WHAT  A JOB 
IS  BY  CONDUCTING  DETAILED  STUDIES  OF  SOLDIERS  DOING  THE 
JOB  IN  THE  UNIT.  IT  THEN  APPLIES  MODERN  EDUCATIONAL 
METHODS  TO  TEACH  SOLDIERS  HOW  TO  DO  THOSE  JOBS  EITHER  IN 
SCHOOLS  OR  IN  THE  UNIT.  WHEN  THE  SOLDIER  COMPLETES  HIS 
TRAINING,  HIS  ABILITY  TO  PERFORM  HIS  JOB  IS  AGAIN 

» 

£ J 


EVALUATED  IN  THE  UNIT  TO  INSURE  THE  TRAINING  GOAL  HAS  BEEN 


NET. 


M%%.  * \0 


V!  / y ■ 

h . * » , » 


:•;:!:  ^TRANSLATION) 


••*«:'»'  **;*•  v. 


r PHASE  I,  ANALYSIS,  IS  THE  PROCEDURE  FOR  DEFINING' WHAT 


JOBS  ARE,  BREAKING  THEM  DOWN  INTO  STATEMENTS  OF  TASKS,  AND 


SELECTING  THE  CRITICAL  TASKS  FOR  TRAINING,  THIS  IS  DONE  BY 


INTERVIEWS  WITH  PEOPLE  AT  WORK,  SURVEYS,  OR,  IN  THE  CASE  OF 


NEW  EQUIPMENT,  ANALYZING  SIMILAR  JOBS  AND  WORKING  WITH  THE 


EQUIPMENT  DEVELOPER. 


(TRANSLATION) 


DURING  THE  ANALYSIS  PHASE  WE  IDENTIFY  ALL  THE  TASKS  WHICH 


MAKE  UP  A JOB.  WE  THEN  DETERMINE  THE  CRITICAL  TASKS  WHICH 


WE  SELECT  FOR  TRAINING  AND  THE  STANDARD  OF  PERFORMANCE 


I 1 


k 

§ l 


^ -V55?1»'(-SFK  -5  TE»cr^^-‘i5aS5135?SS»SSfS^J5gSS!S??!:^^^^^5^5^f. 


REQUIRED.  JOB  PERFORMANCE  MEASURES  ARE  CONSTRUCTED  TO 


TEST  THE  PERFORMANCE  OF  THESE  TASKS  IN  THE  FIELD  AND  TO 


•:;:F!*SURE  THAT  STANDARDS  ARE • BEING  MET. . IF4THE  TASKS  SELECTED 


r ? 


i ,uu.vi  ARE  ALREADY  BEING  TAUGHT,  WE  ANALYZE  THE  EXISTING  TRAINING 


TO  INSURE  IT  IS  VALID,  WE  ALSO  SELECT  THE  INSTRUCTIONAL 


SETTING  WHICH  COULD  BE  A SELF  TEACHING  INSTRUCTION  BOOK, 


OJE,  OR  A RESIDENT  SCHOOL. 


(TRANSLATION) 


VGT  9 


IN  THIS  EXAMPLE  WE  HAVE  IDENTIFIED  THE  JOB  OF  HELICOPTER 


MECHANIC. 


(TRANSLATION) 


LIFT  TAB  1 ANALYSIS  OF  THIS  JOB  REVEALS  SOME  OF  THE  DUTIES  HE  MUST 


PERFORM.  (USE  POINTERS 


(TRANSLATION) 


BEHSPIPSrSsHP 


mu  ,,, '"'"'■Sisi 
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m. 
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WHEN  WE  ANALYZE  THE  DUTY  OF  TUNING  ENGINES  WE  SEE  , 


r,  '»  • 

M’  . ' > . .■!..■» 


4 IV.  • . 


A NUMBER  . OF  TASKS  HE  MUST  IEARN  IN  ORDER  TO  PERFORM  THE 


?.V  7 >P’fVfV  ' ' 


DUTY  OF:  TUNING  -ENGINES.  •.THROUGH  ANALYSIS  QF  THESE  TASK 


WE  WOULD  IGNORE  TASK  B4  (USE  POINTER)  BECAUSE  IT  IS  NOT 


CRITICAL  TO  THIS  DUTY. 


(TRANSLATION) 


OUR  ANALYSIS  SHOWS  THAT  TRAINING  IS  REQUIRED  FOR  TASKS  Bl, 


B2  AND  B3  (USE  POINTER), 


(TRANSLATION) 


WE  WOULD  THEN  ANALYZE  EXISTING  COURSES  AND  DETERMINE  THAT 


TASK  B1  (USE  POINTER)  IS  BEING  TAUGHT  IN  SCHOOL  AND  THAT 


THE  TRAINING  SATISFIES  JOB  REQUIREMENTS. 


(TRANSLATION) 


ANALYSIS  COULD  SHOW  THAT  TASK  B2  (USE  POINTER)  CAN  BE 


>y  vi?h  6V&1  _i 


s*$k 


TAU6HT  USING  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOB  BOOKLET.  THIS  WOULD  BE 

• i 

.....  A TRAINING  PUBLICATION  WITH  . ILLUSTRATED  STEP-BY-STEP 

, , ,;.  :•  INSTRUCTIONS  SHOWING  IN  DETAIL  THE  TASK  OF  REPLACING  SPARK 

I 

PLUGS.  THIS  COULD  BE  USED  IN -THE  UNIT,  SAVING  TRAINING  TIME 
IN  THE  SCHOOL. 

(TRANSLATION) 

LIFT  TAB  3 ANALYSIS  OF  TASK  B3  REVEALS  SEVERAL  SUB-TASKS  WHICH 
REQUIRE  FURTHER  TRAINING.  WE  WOULD  THEN  CONSTRUCT  JOB 
PERFORMANCE  MEASURES  FOR  EACH  SUB-TASK  AND  PROCEED  IN 

1 

i 

I DESIGNING  TRAINING  TO  TEACH  EACH  OF  THESE  TASK. 

I 

I 

f 

(TRANSLATION) 

VGT  OFF  ! 

THE  PRIMARY  CONCERN  OF  ANALYSIS  IS  TO  IDENTIFY  THOSE  TASKS 

WHICH  MAKE  UP  A JOB  AND  THEN  DETERMINE  WHICH  OF  THOSE  TASKS 

; % 


issgeass 


:■»  ■ ■ wfw' «mnt w* w ^sss*5^fSflf*5gs§9!^SfipC!8fS®!5^}^ , 


ARE  CRITICAL  TO  THE  SUCCESSFUL  COMPLETION  OF  THE  JOB.  BY,  •• 


"?lV,v'.:v-  OBSERVING  A MAN  DOING  HIS  JOB  "IN  HIS  UNIT  WE  INSURE  THAT  WE 


TTF ,:'f  ‘!H‘  UNDERSTAND  ALL  "THE  TASKS  WHICH  :ARE  IMPORTANT  'IN  THE  UNIT. 


, •*  T r%  • 


(TRANSLATION) 


' I •.  Vi  1 


ANALYSIS  IS  LISTED  FIRST  IN  THE  ISD  PROCESS,  BUT  IT  MUST  BE 


A CONTINUING  EFFORT.  AS  EQUIPMENT,  DOCTRINE  AND  TACTICS 


CHANGE  WE  MUST  CONTINUE  TO  REVISE  OUR  TRAINING  TO  MEET  THE 


NEW  NEEDS.  IN  ARMY  AVIATION,  THE  USE  OF  SOPHISTICATED  ANTI- 


AIRCRAFT WEAPONS  BY  THE  ENEMY  FORCED  US  TO  CHANGE  OUR 


TACTICS  TO  USE  LOW  LEVEL  AND  NAP-OF-THE-EARTH  FLIGHT.  BECAUSE 


OF  THIS  WE  ANALYZED  THE  TASKS  REQUIRED  TO  FLY  NAP-OF-THE-EARTH 


AND  DEVELOPED  OUR  TRAINING  PROGRAM  SO  THAT  PILOTS  WOULD 


ARRIVE  IN  THE  UNITS  TRAINED  TO  FLY  AND  BE  SUCCESSFUL  IN 


ACCOMPLISHING  THE  UNIT  MISSION  USING  THESE  NEW  FLIGHT 


- >; 


> awr 


TECHNIQUES. 

. T^*'\T’:‘ -.'  1. 1-  '•’'! ". ; 


(TRANSLATION) 


> *•!*  * • 
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•I  ' 'Wilo  ' ' PHASE  Ii;  DESIGN,  USES  THE  DATA  GENERATED  BY  THE  '1 


VGT  11 


\ *• 


ANALYSIS  PHASE  TO  DEVaOP  LEARNING  OBJECTIVES,  DEVELOP 


TEST  OF  THE  LEARNING  OBJECTIVES,  DEFINE  ENTRY  BEHAVIOR 


AND  TO  DETERMINE  THE  SEQUENCE  AND  STRUCTURE  OF  THE 


LEARNING  OBJECTIVES. 


(TRANSLATION) 


LEARNING  OBJECTIVES  ARE  THE  THREE  PART  SEQUENCE  OF 


STATING  THE  TASK  TO  BE  PERFORMED,  THE  CONDITIONS  UNDER 


WHICH  IT  WILL  BE  PERFORMED,  AND  THE  STANDARDS  TO  WHICH  IT 


WILL  BE  PERFORMED. 


THIS  IS  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  A LEARNING  OBJECTIVE  FOR  A 


HELICOPTER  MECHANIC.  HIS  TASK  IS  TO  REPLACE  SPARK  PLUGS. 


1 


a 


s s 
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FOR  PERFORMING  THIS  TASK  ARE,  USING  AN 


ILLUSTRATED.  JOB -BOOKLET  WITH  THE  TOOLS  AND  -EQUIPMENT 


.-*:  *■  Vj\w.h|  , ^j>jK,-.BROYIDEDi  THE  WOULD  THEN  BE  TESTED  TO  INSURE  HE  HAD  • ♦ 


LEARNED  TO: PERFORM  THE  TASK  TO  THE  REQUIRED 


(TRANSLATION) 


VGT  10 


IN  THE  DESIGN  PHASE  WE  DESCRIBE  ENTRY  BEHAVIOR,  OR 


THE  MAN'S  BASIC  ABILITY  OR  THE  LEVEL  OF  TRAINING  HE  HAS 


.ALREADY  ATTAINED.  IF  THE  DESIGN  PHASE  OF  THE  ISD  PROCESS 


DETERMINES  THAT  ALL  STUDENTS  MUST  KNOW  HOW  TO  PERFORM 


CERTAIN  BASIC  TASKS  BEFORE  THEY  GO  TO  THE  HELICOPTER  MECHANIC 


SCHOOL  THERE  IS  NO  NEED  TO  INCLUDE  THIS  TRAINING  IN  THE 


SCHOOL.  BY  PROPERLY  DETERMINING  THE  BASIC  APTITUDE  AND 


THE  LEVEL  OF  KNOWLEDGE  REQUIRED  FOR  A COURSE  WE  CAN  DEVELOP 


a..  - ' 


AN  ENTRANCE  EXAM.  THIS  WILL  ALLOW  US  TO  ACCEPT  ONLY  THOSE 


^ PEOPLE  WHO  HAVE  A HIGH  PROBABILITY  OF  COMPLETING  THE  COURSE. 


1 1:  1-:«  n-  to  WHEN -WE*  SELECT 'PEOPLE*  TO  GOnTOxFLIGHT  SCHOOL^  1WE  REQUIRE . A 


PHYSICAL "TO  MAKE ’SURE  HEARING/  VISION  AND  REFLEXES  ARE  SOUND. 


(TRANSLATION) 


VGT  12 


WE  ALSO  GIVE  A TEST  WHICH  SHOWS  PICTURES  LIKE  THESE 


AND  ASK  THE  POTENTIAL  STUDENT  PILOT  THE  ATTITUDE  OF  HIS 


AIRCRAFT.  BY  PROPERLY.  DESCRIBING  ENTRY  BEHAVIOR  WE  CAN 


ELIMINATE  UNNECESSARY  TRAINING  AND  SELECT  THOSE  INDIVIDUALS 


VGT  10 


WHO  CAN  BE  TRAINED  IN  THE  LEAST  AMOUNT  OF  TIME. 


(TRANSLATION) 


THE  LAST  STEP  OF  DESIGN  PHASE  IS  TO  DETERMINE  SEQUENCE 


AND  STRUCTURE  OF  LEARNING  OBJECTIVES.  IN  THIS  STEP  WE 


? ?=rr"r.  _ -v*v- . ^ 


DETERMINE  WHICH  LEARNING  EVENTS  ARE  DEPENDENT  OR 


'■■xt'  *■  •*■■'*. **■•*?  * -INDEPENDENT.  • IF  EVENTS  ARE  DEPENDENT  THEY- MUST  BE 


I irv  s^-fU  FOEARNED  IN  A' CERTAIN ’ORDER/  i:FOR  EXAMPLE;"$EFOKE  YOU 


: CAN  LEARN  HOW  TO  DO! A' HOVERING  AUTO-ROTATION  YOU  MUST 


FIRST  LEARN  HOW  TO  HOVER.  THE  OBJECT  OF  THE  DESIGN  PHASE 


IS  LEARNING  ANALYSIS. 


(TRANSLATION) 


VGT  12.1 


WE  LOOK  AT  THIS  JOB  ANALYSIS  AND  DETERMINE  ONE  OF 


THE  TASKS  IS  TO  NAVIGATE  FROM  POINT  A TO  POINT  B. 


(USE  POINTER) . 


(TRANSLATION) 


VGT  13 


HERE  WE  SEE  THE  LEARNING  ANALYSIS  OF  THIS  TASK. 


IT  SHOWS  ALL  THE  STEPS  NECESSARY  TO  LEARN  THIS  ONE 


TASK.  IN  THE  DESIGN  PHASE  WE  CONDUCT  THE  LEARNING  ANALYSIS 


w-  .--M 


V»  ■* 


TO  DETERMINE  THE  LEARNING  OBJECTIVES  WHICH  SUPPORT  THE 


V-7-  ‘ V-  Vi 


■TASK.  WE  THEN  ARRANGE  THE  OBJECTIVES  IN  THE  PROPER 


I ■ ■ ■ ! C A: ’SEQUENCE  SO  THE  SKILL  CAN  BE  LEARNED.  - i 


*r 


(TRANSLATION) 

VGT  M PHASE  IU>  DEVELOP,  CONSISTS  OF  THE  STEPS  SHOWN  HERE. 

IN  DEVELOPMENT  PHASE  WE  SPECIFY  LEARNING  EVENTS/ACTIVITIES 
. WHICH  MUST  OCCUR  IN  ORDER  TO  PRODUCE  THE  DESIRED  OUTCOME. 

THESE  LEARNING  EVENTS  AND  ACTIVITIES  ARE  DEPENDENT  ON 
• LEARNING  GUIDELINES  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  DEVELOPED  BASED  ON 
RESEARCH  IN  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  LEARNING. 

(TRANSLATION) 

VGT  15  THE  BASIC  LEARNING  CURVE  SHOWN  HERE  ILLUSTRATES  HOW 

WE  GAIN  PROFICIENCY  RAPIDLY  WHEN  TRAINING  BEGINS.  HOWEVER 


AS  WE  CONTINUE  OUR  TRAINING  WE  TEND  TO  LEVEL  OFF.  TO 


VGT  16 


VFT  17 


f 
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CONTINUE  THE  SAME  AMOUNT  OF  TRAINING  OR  INCREASE  TRAINING^ 


* ATi:THE  PEAK  PROFICIENCY  LEVEL  WILL  PRODUCE.  LITTLE  OR  NO 
INCREASE  IN  PROFICIENCY.  WE  CAN,  HOWEVER,  AT  THIS  TIME  . ■ 
REDUCE  THE  AMOUNT  OF  TIME  AND  RESOURCES  ALLOCATED  TO  THIS  ' 
TASK  AND  STILL  MAINTAIN  THE  SAME  LEVEL  OF  PROFICIENCY. 

(TRANSLATION) 

AS  THIS  FIGURE  SHOWS,  THERE  IS  AN  EQUAL  FORGETTING 

CURVE.  BY  PROVIDING  THE  PROPER  AMOUNT  OF  PRACTICE  WE  CAN 

MAINTAIN  THE  HIGH  PROFICIENCY  LEVEL  AT  REDUCED  COST.  ALSO 
• ( 

BY  PROVIDING  THE  PROPER  AMOUNT  OF  PRACTICE  WE  CAN  REDUCE 
OR  ELIMINATE  THE  FORGETTING  CURVE. 

(TRANSLATION) 

THE  FOUR  (4)  GENERAL  LEARNING  GUIDELINES  WHICH  APPLY 
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% 

ARE  SHOWN  HERE.  INFORMING  THE  STUDENT  OF  THE  EXACT 


J 


RATHER  THAN  LEARN  BAD  HABITS.  FEEDBACK  IS  ESSENTIAL  IN 

THE  LEARNING  PROCESS.  IT  IS  NOT  ENOUGH  TO  TELL  THE  STUDENT 

* , " 

HE  IS  WRONG.  HE  MUST  ALSO  BE  TOLD  HOW  TO  CORRECT  HIS 
ERRORS. 

9 

(TRANSLATION) 

« 

WHEN  WE  SPECIFY  THE  INSTRUCTIONAL  DELIVERY  SYSTEM  WE 
MUST  USE  THE  TRAINING  GUIDELINES.  OFTEN  WE  USE  NEW 
TRAINING  EQUIPMENT  SUCH  AS  FILMS  OR  SIMULATORS  BECAUSE 

i 

{ 

THEY  ARE  AVAILABLE  RATHER  THAN  TO  MEET  TRAINING  GUIDELINES. 


I 


✓ ' • - -r  » • • ''  V*  ' 
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DELIVERY  SYSTEMS  MUST  BE  BASED  ON  DEFINED  REQUIREMENTS.  , 


1 *i.« rvt  (TRANSLATION) 


1 * *\M, 
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HK  vema/4  > C>?^FS  »OTiiE : UEARNI  NG^GU  inEtl NES I AND*  ^HE  DELIVERY  SYSTEM  vHELP  ■ i : 


>;  --•.^DETERMINE  THE  INSTRUCTIONAL  MANAGEMENT’ PLAN?  ’ THIS  IS  THE 


ORGANIZATIONAL  PLAN  WHICH  BLENDS  THE  STUDENT,  INSTRUCTORS 


AND  SUPPORT  INTO  A WORKING  ORDER.  THIS  LAYS  OUT  THE  ORDER 


OF  INSTRUCTION  ACCOUNTING  FOR  THE  AMOUNT  AND  TYPE  OF 


it 


m 


INSTRUCTION. 


(TRANSLATION) 


STEPS  3,  4,  AND  5 ARE  STRAIGHTFORWARD.  WE  REVIEW  THE  MATERIAL 


THAT  IS  ALREADY  IN  USE  AND  DEVELOP  ADDITIONAL  INSTRUCTIONAL 


MATERIAL  AS  NEEDED.  THIS  MATERIAL  IS  REVIEWED  BY  EXPERTS  AND 


THEN  TESTED  ON  SMALL  SAMPLE  GROUPS  OF  STUDENTS.  THIS  VALIDATION 
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INSURES  THAT  OUR  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIAL  IS  MEETING  THE  REQUIRED 


PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES,.  AND  JHAT  THE  STUDENTS  ARE  ABLE  TO 


I i»'A’4i%«i'aS. ‘PERFORM  THE.  REQUIRED  TASK  TO  THE  SPECIFIED  GOALS.  V - cvr  ,.a' 


•■’t «.}*:’  V. 


V6T  19 


: : V»  ^(TRANSLATION) 


‘ V r‘ “ 


PHASE  IV,  IMPLEMENT,  ACTUALLY  PUTS  INTO  EFFECT  THE 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MANAGEMENT  PLAN.  IT  PROVIDES  TIME,  DATE,  AND 
PLACE  DATA.  THE  PRIMARY  FOCUS  OF  THE  IMPLEMENTATION  PHASE 


SHOULD  BE  THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  INSTRUCTORS.  AS  WE  SHALL 


SEE  WHEN  WE  DISCUSS  SIMULATORS,  THE  INSTRUCTIONAL  DELIVERY 


SYSTEM  MAY  BE  VERY  MUCH  DIFFERENT  FROM  THE  ACTUAL  EQUIPMENT 


IT  IS  DESIGNED  TO  SIMULATE.  IT  IS  VERY  IMPORTANT  THAT  THE 


INSTRUCTORS  RECOGNIZE  THESE  DIFFERENCES.  AND  HOW  THE 


TRAINING  VALUE  CAN  BE  GREATLY  INCREASED. 


(TRANSLATION) 


■< 
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NO  STUDENTS  ARE  INVOLVED  UNTIL  THE  SECOND  STEP  OF  THIS 


, PHASE,  AGAIN,  SELECTION  OF  STUDENTS  MUST  HATCH. THE  ■ •• 


TiABIIth  TF? SENTRY . LEVEL  BEHAVIOR  DETERMINED  IN  THE  DESI 6M-/PHASE ■.  - J -K  •"!  :/•<■■ 


:('i'>fi-;'.  i\l  i(,f;-, 


(TRANSLATION)  ' . i !M  - 


THE  ISD  PROCESS  USES  A SYSTEMATIC  APPROACH  TO  DETERMINE 


WHAT  A STUDENT  NEEDS  TO  KNOW  WHEN  HE  GETS  TO  HIS  JOB.  IT  THEN 


APPLIES  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  LEARNING  AND  USES  DEVICES  AND  AIDS 


SUPPLIED  BY  MODERN  TECHNOLOGY  TO  TEACH  THOSE  TASKS.  PREVIOUS 


METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  TESTING  PRESENTED  MATERIAL  TO  THE 


STUDENT  AND  ALLOWED  HIM  TO  PASS  IF  HE  SHOWED  THAT  HE  KNOW  A 


PERCENTAGE,  USUALLY  7055,  OF  THE  MATERIAL.  NO  EFFORT  WAS 


EVER  MADE  TO  EXPLAIN  WHERE  THE  OTHER  30%  OF  THE  INFORMATION 


WAS  TO  COME  FROM  OR  IF  THE  STUDENT  NEEDED  TO  KNOW  IT  WHEN 


I » 


HE  GOT  TO  HIS  UNIT.  ISD  GOES  TO  THE  UNIT  TO  DETERMINE  **" 


iK  * . ' V*  »*: 

1 


• h » - v: w« ’KNOWLEDGE  AND  SKILLS  -ARE  REQUIRED.  ■ THEN  IT  SYSTEMATICALLY . 


H&  Aififep 


INSTRUCTIONS  AND  TESTS -TO  INSURE  THEISTUDENT  CAN 


■;'  r.^+M*'.irc»i  r ci 


VGT  20 


"PERFORM  THOSE  REQUIRED  SKILLS.  AND,  AFTER  THE: STUDENT  HAS 


LEFT  SCHOOL  AND  STARTS  TO  WORK  IN  THE  UNIT,  THE  ISD  PROCESS 


CONTINUES  TO  EVALUATE  HIM  AND  HIS  ABILITY  TO  DO  HIS  JOB. 


(TRANSLATION) 


PHASE  V,  CONTROL,  ESTABLISHES  THE  PROCEDURES  AND 


TECHNIQUES  FOR  MAINTAINING  INSTRUCTIONAL  QUALITY  CONTROL. 


WE  CONDUCT  INTERNAL  EVALUATIONS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  TO  INSURE 

* * , 

THAT  THE  LEARNING  OBJECTIVES  ARE  BEING  MET.  WE  ALSO 


CONDUCT  EXTERNAL  EVALUATIONS  IN  THE  UNITS  TO  DETERMINE  EIRSI 


IF  GRADUATES  ARE  MEETING  THE  LEARNING  OBJECTIVES  IN  THE 


UNIT;  AND  SECOND  IF  THE  LEARNING  OBJECTIVES  IN  THE  UNIT 


-tfr.1 1 . . '*1*^ 1 ^?8SSB!!S3SO.ij88.S»? 
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ARE  STILL  THE  SAME  AS  DETERMINED  IN  THE  INITIAL  ANALYSIS. 


ft  vjiv.A:«riF  AT  .ANYTIME  WE  DISCOVER  THAT  THE  TRAINING.  IS  NOT,.  • • 


» 1 i 


»^Oi:^S^6ETIflG  THE  INTENDED  ^RESULTS'  REVISIONS  ARE.  MADE  i (fHE:Vtfh-i\t 


Directorate  of  evaluation : and  standardization,  which  will 


BE  DISCUSSED  IN  DETAIL  IN  WORKSHOP  III,  IS  AN  EXAMPLE  OF 


EXTERNAL  CONTROL. 


(TRANSLATION) 


» * i j 
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THIS  COMPLETES  THE  CYCLE  OF  THE  ISD  PROCESS.  WE  SEE 


HERE  THE  NATURE  OF  THIS  PROCESS  AS  A CONTINUOUS  CIRCLE.  IT 


IS  IMPORTANT  TO  UNDERSTAND  THAT  THIS  PROCESS  CANNOT  STOP. 


THE  CONTROL  PHASE  MAY  UNCOVER  ERRORS  IN  ANY  PHASE  OF  THE 


PROCESS.  THE  EXTERNAL  FACTORS  OF  RESEARCH,  CHANGING 


TACTICS,  EQUIPMENT  IMPROVEMENTS  OR  NEW  EXPERIENCES  MAY 


-I 


m 


■m 


CHANGE  THE  FACTORS  ON  WHICH  WE  BASED  OUR  ORIGINAL  ANALYSIS, 


r * ",,vv  ‘ WE1  MUST  CONTINUE  TO  EVALUATE- OUR  NEEDS  TO  INSURE  WE  ARE 


W'  PROVIDING  WSOLDIERS  WITH  THE  TRAINING  THEY  NEED  TO* 


DEFEAT  THE  ENEMY  WE  FACE.  '1  '*  ' 


(TRANSLATION) 


THIS  CONCLUDES  THE  PRESENTATION  ON  TRAINING  DEVELOPMENTS. 


I AM  AVAILABLE  FOR  ANY  QUESTIONS  YOU  HAVE  WHILE  YOU  DISCUSS 


THIS  ISSUE. 


(TRANSLATION) 


. • > 
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AT  THIS  TIME  WE  WILL  CONTINUE  OUR  TRAINING  DEVELOPMENT 


|-  r .'  .TKu 


;r  : : WORKSHOP  WITH  A PRESENTATION  OF  THE  ARMY.  TRAINING  AND 


VALUATION  PROGRAM : CARTER)  AND:  THE' AIRCREW  TRAINING  MANUAL  (ATM) 


WE  WILL  SEE  THAT  THE  ARTEP  AND  THE  ATM  ARE  PRODUCTS  OF 


THE  ISD  PROCESS  EXPLAINED  DURING  OUR  FIRST  SESSION. 


(TRANSLATION) 


AS  YOU  WILL  RECALL,  THE  EMPHASIS  OF  ISD  IS  TO 


ANALYZE  THE  JOB  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  UNITS  AND  THEN 


PREPARE  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIAL  TO  ASSIST  THE  UNITS  IN 


TRAINING  TO  MEET  THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  THOSE  REQUIREMENTS. 


(TRANSLATION) 


VGT  2 


AVIATION  TRAINING  IN  THE  PAST  HAS  BEEN  DIRECTED 


BY  HIGHER  HEADQUARTL^S  IN  TERMS  OF  REQUIRED  SUBJECTS 


AND  FLIGHT  HOURS.  AVIATION  UNITS  WERE  REQUIRED  TO  CONDUCT 


.-■I- 


TACTICAL  OPERATIONS.  THE  AVIATORS  WERE  TOLD  TO  FLY 
••  »20  - HOURS  OF  TACTICAL  FLYING. ..  HOWEVER,.  THESE  STATEMENTS 


TOO  GENERAL. : THEY. DID -NOT  INDICATE  .WHAT  MISSIONS 


.HERE  REQUIRED  OF  THE  UNITS.  THEY  DID. NOT  INCLUDE  TASKS 


THE  AVIATORS  WERE  EXPECTED  TO  BE  ABLE  TO  PERFORM. AT  THE 


END  OF  20  HOURS. 


(TRANSLATION) 

» 

VGT  OFF 

AS  A RESULT,  EACH  UNIT  HAD  TO  DEVELOP  ITS  OWN 
TRAINING  PROGRAM.  THIS  WASTED  THE  TIME  AND  EFFORTS  OF 
THE  COMMANDERS.  IT  ALSO  FAILED  TO  USE  THE  TESTING  AND 
RESEARCH  EFFORT  BEING  CONDUCTED  AT  THE  AVIATION  CENTER. 
THIS  RESERACH  REVEALED  THAT  THE  TRAINING  AND  EVALUATION 
PROCEDURES  BEING  FOLLOWED  WERE  NOT  ACHIEVING  THE  DESIRED 


RESULTS.  IT  WAS  CLEAR  THAT  NEW  AND  IMPROVED  TRAINING 


iL'H^ifir  PROCEDURES  WERE  NEEDED.  THE  ARMY  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 


SV^ 'ir''*'  :v  USED  TO  PREPARE  UNITS  TO  FIGHT  THE  WAR' AGAINST  JAPAN 


£ ‘ ~!  -\  i 
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WERE  NO  LONGER  ABLE  TO  MET  OUR  NEEDS. 


(TRANSLATION) 


THE  ARMY  TRAINING  AND  EVALUATION  PROGRAM  (ARTEP) 


WAS  DEVELOP®  TO  MEET  THE  NEEDS  OF  UNIT  TRAINING.  IT 


CONTAINS  A LIST  OF  MISSIONS  OR  TASKS  A UNIT  MUST  BE 


ABLE  TO  ACCOMPLISH  TO  BE  SUCCESSFUL  IN  COMBAT. 


(TRANSLATION) 


HERE  IS  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  AN  ARTEP  TASK  FOR  AN  ATTACK 


HELICOPTER  BATTALION.  (USE  POINTER  AND  EXPLAIN  VGT). 


THIS  EXAMPLE  INCLUDES  A STATEMENT  OF  THE  TASK  TO  BE 


PERFORM®.  A STATEMENT  OF  THE  CONDITIONS  UNDER  WHICH 


RfiiSSa 


THE  TASK  WILL  BE  PERFORMED.  AND  A STATEMENT  OF  THE  TRAINING/ 

• i * ». 

...VALUATION • STANDARDS.  WHia. MUST- BE  MET  IN  PERFORMANCE  OF 

...  ...  . THESE  TASKS.  ,l  ■>:/..  -v?.'  TaS^.  ■ , 

< TK;-iSi  a i i ON ; (TRANSLATION)  ‘ ! • <?  ^ 

V6T  4 HERE  IS  AN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THIS  TASK  BEING  PERFORMED. 

(TRANSLATION) 


EACH  TYPE  UNIT  IS  GIVEN  EQUIPMENT  AND  PEOPLE  TO 


ALLOW  IT  TO  DO  SOME  SPECIFIC  MISSIONS.  THIS  IS  THE 


TABLE  OF  ORGANIZATION  AND  EQUIPMENT  (TOE).  THE  ARTEP 


IS  DEVELOPED  BY  REVIEWING  THE  TOE  TO  DETERMINE  THE 


TYPE  OF  MISSIONS  THE  UNIT  COULD  PERFORM.  THEN  UNITS 


ARE  OBSERVED  DOING  THEIR  MISSIONS.  FINALLY  TESTS  ARE 


CONDUCTED  TO  DETERMINE  HOW  WELL  THE  UNIT  MUST  BE  ABLE 


TO  PERFORM.  A LIST  OF  UNIT  MISSIONS  IS  DEVELOPED  FROM 


i - ■ (jWTOfW'yV’JSfl 


l 


THIS  ANALYSIS.  IT  INCLUDES  THE  MISSIONS,  1HE  CONDITIONS 


l •».  •: 


AR-.  ^iK;  UNDER,  WHICH ; THEY  ARE'  PERFORMED; : AND  THE.  STANDARDS  TO  WHICH 


f i 


M 


PEFiOtfO  THEY  MUST.  BE:  PERFORMED j i.  * THE$E:  MISSIONS : ARE ; STATED  IN  TERMS 


OF  TASKS  TO  BE  PERFORMED  BY  THE  CREW,  SECTION,  PLATOON, 


COMPANY  AND  BATTALION.  FROM  THIS  LIST  IT  CAN  BE  SEEN 


THAT  THE  UNIT  MISSION  CANNOT  BE  ACCOMPLISHED  UNTIL  THE 


. INDIVIDUAL  TASKS  ARE  MASTERED. 


(TRANSLATION) 


V6T  4 OFF 


THE  AIRCREW  TRAINING  MANUAL  (ATM)  IS  THE  TOOL 


THE  UNIT  COMMANDER  USES  TO  DEVELOP  A REALISTIC 


INDIVIDUAL  TRAINING  PROGRAM  FOR  HIS  AVIATORS. 


(TRANSLATION) 


VGT  5 


THE  BASIC  ELEMENT  OF  THE  ATM  IS  THE  AVIATOR  TASK 


kuxww*  u.-.v'rLISTv  -THIS  LIST:  WAS  DEVELOPED  USING  THE  SAME  COMPLETE  ; 


7ft  > *v 
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INCLUDED  WITH  EACH  TASK  ARE  THE  CONDITIONS  AND 
STANDARDS  FOR  THE  TASK.  IT  ALSO  GIVES  A DESCRIPTION 
■ OF  THE  TASK  ALONG  WITH  ADDITIONAL  REFERENCES.  THE 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  THl  ATM  IS  TO  TRAIN  THE  AVIATOR  TO  REACH 

* 

MAINTAIN  A SPECIFIC  LEVEL  OF  PROFICIENCY. 
(TRANSLATION) 

BOTH  THE  ARTEP  AND  THE  ATM  ARE  DESIGNED  TO  TRAIN  TO 


PROFICIENCY.  ATMS  AND  THE  ARTEP  ARE  LINKED  TO  AND 
COMPLEMENT  EACH  OTHER.  THE  ATM'S  LIST  INDIVIDUAL  SKILLS. 

■:  ■ 1 i 
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THE  ARTEP  LIST  i HE  GROUP  TASKS  WHICH  REQUIRE  COORDINATION 


:.  ‘.i UV. *5 i-r*v.tnsiL'  AND  TEAMWORK  TO  BIND  THE  INDIVIDUAL  SKILLS.  BOTH  REQUIRE 


I :•  : 0 • KfftlEX IBILITY;  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  AVIATION  UNITS' HAVE'  ' ' '•  ' 


Sr 


I '■  DIFFERENT  MISSIONS.*  THE  EXPERIENCE  LEVELS  AND  ABILITIES  OF 
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1 


AVIATORS  DIFFER.  THE  STARTING  POINT  IS  TO  ANALYZE  THE 


THREAT  AND  DETERMINE  HOW  THE  UNIT  WILL  DEFEAT  THAT  THREAT. 


THIS  WILL  ALLOW  THE  COMMANDER  TO  SELECT  THOSE  MISSION  TASKS 


HIS  UNIT  MUST  PERFORM.  IN  TURN  THESE  MISSION  TASKS  WILL  BE 


BROKEN  DOWN  INTO  THE  MISSION  COMPONENTS  OR  INDIVIDUAL  TASKS 


TO  BE  PERFORMED  BY  THE  AVIATOR. 


(TRANSLATION) 
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HERE  WE  SEE  THIS  CONCEPT  OF  TRAINING  IN  THE  UNIT. 


AN  EVALUATION  IS  CONDUCTED  TO  DETERMINE  THE  AREAS  IN  WHICH 


THE  LEVEL  OF  PROFICIENCY  IS  SUBSTANDARD.  THE  UNIT  AND 


;*■;  '#X  iw>3  v‘i~v»'7rtrA-<'’  ; v^r^f” *v*pK 3 $ i^stiprm.  -V?  '&>  i**’i*P!P'; \}&9f ' «^C  '- 
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INDIVIDUAL  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  ARE  THEN  DESIGNED  TO  IMPROVE 


9 

Mf 


:„ ,,, THOSE  SUBSTANDARD. AREAS.  THIS  IS  A VERY  COST  EFFECTIVE  METHOD.  f 


CHAINING  TIME  AND  MONEY  ARE  SPENT;*  ON  THOSE  TASKS  WHICH  REQUIRE 


*•< . M\  ■• 


■ADDITIONAL  TRAINING.' 


. ■ . .'<  * .*  • ■ : • 


(EXPLAIN  VGT) 


(TRANSLATION) 


VGT  OFF 


THE  EVALUATION  OF  ARTEP  AND  ATM  MISSION  PROFICIENCY 


CAN  BE  USED  BY  THE  COMMANDER  TO  INDICATE  UNIT  TRAINING 


READINESS.  BY  JUDGING  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  EACH  ARTEP  TASK 


AND  EVALUATING  THE  LEVEL  OF  PROFICIENCY  OF  EACH  AVIATOR, 


HE  CAN  DETERMINE  THE  COMBAT  CAPABILITY  OF  HIS  UNIT. 


(TRANSLATION) 
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HERE  IS  A LIST  OF  TASKS  SELECTED  FOR  TRAINING  BY  A 


i 
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UNIT  COMMANDER, 


| - •“  •-*  (m;^^Kr,v::'  ”',,e "‘(TRANSLATION)  " ' '*  ’■ 


Y^imW  I ' OPi^  ‘v ';  ' PTHTS  is^THE:  CORIANDER ' S EVALUATION  * OF  ^HE  tA"PAB  lL  ITY 


OF  HISUNIT  TO  PERFORM  THESE  TASKS.  THIS  EVALUATION  SHOWS 


THAT  HE  MUST  CORRECT  HIS  TRAINING  PROGRAM  TO  IMPROVE  THE 


PERFORMANCE  OF  THE  TWO  UNSATISFACTORY  TASKS.  WE  MUST  ALWAYS 


REMEMBER  THAT  THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  EVALUATION  IS  TO  POINT  OUT  • 


AREAS  WHERE  CORRECTION  TO  THE  TRAINING  CAN  BE  MADE. 


(TRANSLATION) 


THE  ARTEP  AND  ATM  ARE  ALSO  EXCELLENT  TOOLS  TO  MEASURE 


TRAINING  COSTS  AND  EFFECT.  AS  THE  COMMANDER  DEVELOPS  THE 


UNIT  TRAINING  PROGRAM,  HE  WILL  SELECT  THOSE  TASKS  HIS 


UNIT  MUST  ALWAYS  PERFORM.  HE  THEN  SELECTS  SOME  TASKS 


I ? 
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WHICH  THE  UNIT  MAY  ONLY  OCCASIONALLY  PERFORM.  HE 
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DETERMINES  THE  NUMBER  OF  TIMES  EACH  AVIATOR  WILL  PRACTICE 


:•  !•::  THE  VARIOUS  TASKS.;.  THE  COST  ASSOCIATED  WITH  EACH  . 


;fi  vV  f i TE!fUSSION  TASK  CAN. BE>  DETERMINED  .BASED  ON  FLYING  HOURS.  : • 
- REQUIRED.  BY  USING  THIS  INFORMATION  THE  COMMANDER  CAN 
DETERMINE  THE  COST  OF  DIFFERENT  PARTS  OF  HIS  TRAINING 
PROGRAM. 

(TRANSLATION) 

OVERLAY  2 HERE  WE  SEE  THAT  THE  COMMANDER  IS  FORCED  TO  REDUCE 
TRAINING  BECAUSE  OF  FUND  CONSTRAINTS.  THE  INFORMATION 
HE  HAS  OBTAINED  IN  HIS  EVALUATION  WILL  HELP  HIM  TO 
DETERMINE  WHICH  TASKS  TO  ELIMINATE.  IT  WILL  ALSO  GIVE 
HIM  A METHOD  TO  MEASURE  THE  IMPACT  OF  SUCH  A REDUCTION 
ON  TRAINING. 
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(TRANSLATION) 
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THROUGHOUT  OUR  DISCUSSION  OF  ATM'S  AND  ARTEP'S, 


THE  FIVE  PHASES  OF. ISD  ARE  EVIDENT,  -WE; ANALYZE  THE 


i . # l.i 


ill!?;  'tihji-BSiSSeiHREAT  AND  THE  UN  MISSION  TO  SELECT -THE  'JOBS  FAND  :*  'LvJTr.CS  IT. 
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TASKS  THE  UNIT  MUST’?ERFORM.:  WE  DESIGN  OUR  TRAINING  ' 


BY  CONVERTING  THE  MISSION  TASK  INTO  LEARNING  OBJECTIVES 


WHICH  MUST  BE  PERFORMED  TO  \ HIGH  STANDARD.  WE  THEN 


DEVELOP  OUR  TRAINING  PROGRAM  USING  THE  LEARNING  GUIDELINES 


TO  TELL  THE  AVIATORS  WHAT  THEY  ARE  EXPECTED  TO  PRACTICE. 


THEN  WE  IMPLEMENT  OR  CONDUCT  OUR  TRAINING  AND  CONTROL  IT 


THROUGH  EVALUATION,  TO  DETERMINE  IF  THE  MISSION  OBJECTIVES 


ARE  BEING  MET. 


(TRANSLATION) 


HERE  ARE  SEVERAL  SAMPLES  OF  ATM'S  AND  ARTEP'S  FOR 


YOU  TO  KEEP  AND  USE.  REMEMBER  THESE  ARE  EXAMPLES  OF  WHAT 


Si  .L„  I, 
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HE  HAVE  DETERMINED  ARE  NEEDED  BY  US  ARMY  AVIATORS.  COMMANDERS  1 


.n;:M.i lUSE THESE  MANUALS  TO  SELECT  THE. TASK  REQUIRED  BY  THEIR  : 

:f U A!I;K f'MJfUN IT ‘ EACH  COMMANDER  MUST* EVALUATE  HIS  UNIT  TO  DETERMINE:  ;• 


- , >c » r fc<\t  -TIL' 


■HS  ESSENTIAL  MISSION  TASK:  ‘HE  THEN  MUST  EVALUATE' TODAY # S 


TRAINING  READINESS  TO  PLAN  FOR  TOMORROW'S  TRAINING.  IT 


IS  RECOGNIZED  THAT  AVIATORS  DIFFER  IN  EXPERIENCE  AND 


ABILITY.  ALSO  UNITS  VARY  IN  THE  MISSIONS  THEY  ARE 


ASSIGNED  AND  THE  THREAT  THAT  THEY  FACE.  YOU  CAN  USE 


THESE  EXAMPLES  TO  HELP  YOU  DEVELOP  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 
* 

TO  MEET  THE  MISSION  REQUIREMENTS  OF  YOUR  UNITS  AND 
AVIATION  PERSONNEL. 


(TRANSLATION) 


* * t 
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VGT  1 GOOD  MORNING.  . OUR  SUBJECT  FOR  THIS  PERIOD  IS 

: • ’ ^SIMULATORS,  SFTS/ AND  SOFTWARE.  WE  WILL  FIRST  DISCUSS 

THE  IMPLICATIONS  OF  SIMULATORS  IN  THE  TRAINING  DEVELOPMENT 
EFFORT  AND  THEN  WE  WILL  DISCUSS  SOME  OF  THE  EXPERIENCE 
WHICH  WE  HAVE  HAD  IN  UTILIZING  THE  UH-1  FLIGHT  SIMULATOR. 
THIS  DISCUSSION  WILL  HAVE  A DIRECT  RELATION  TO  THE  USES 
OF  YOUR  UH-1  FLIGHT  SIMULATOR. 

VGT  OFF  (TRANSLATION) 

THE  NEED  FOR  YOUR  SIMULATION  DEVELOPED  VERY  EARLY 

« 

IN  AVIATION.  EARLY  PILOTS  WERE  TOLD  WHAT  TO  DO  AND  THEN 
THEY  ATTEMPTED  TO  TAKE-OFF  AND  FLY.  THERE  WERE  TWO 
POSSIBLE  RESULTS. 

VGT  2 THEY  WOULD  EITHER  FLY  OR  CRASH. 

(TRANSLATION) 
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FEEL  AND  LOOK  LIKE  A HELICOPTER,  IT  IS  A TRAINING  DEVICE 


r.  i.  *.  ; i .. 


!WHICH  CAN  DUPLICATE  THE  PERFORMANCE  OF  THE  UH-1  HELICOPTER 
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-AND  ALSO  PERFORM  OTHER  TRAINING  FUNCTIONS, 


(TRANSLATION) 


THE  FLIGHT  SIMULATOR  IS  DESIGNED  TO  TEACH  THE  STUDENT 


A WELL  DEFINED  SET  OF  TASKS.  THIS  RELATES  TO  ANALYSIS  OF 


THE  JOB  IN  THE  ISD  PROCESS.  BY  DEVELOPING  A WELL  DEFINED 


lv  &, 
£ 


SET  OF  TASKS  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  TRAINER  CAN  BE  DEVELOPED 


fe 


TO  MEET  THE  STUDENT  TRAINING  OBJECTIVES.  BY  USING  ACTUAL 


AIRCRAFT  INSTRUMENTS  AND  PARTS,  THE  COCKPIT  LOOKS  LIKE  AN 


UH-1  COCKPIT.  COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY  PROVIDED  A MEANS  TO 


LINK  CONTROL  RESPONSES  WITH  MOTION  AND  INSTRUMENT  INDICATION. 


THIS  ALLOWS  THE  UH-1  FLIGHT  SIMULATOR  TO  REACT  AND  FEEL 


LIKE  A.  UH-1,  BUT  ADDITIONAL  FUNCTIONS  WERE  DESIGNED  INTO 


' ^*? 


THE  UH-1  FLIGHT  SIMULATOR.  THESE  FUNCTIONS  DID  NOT 


k «»:f  * :,•>  , DUPLICATE  THE  HELICOPTER,  BUT  WERE  ADDED  TO -FACILITATE 


LckWIf  '••  THE  ’STUDENT'S  LEARNING  OF  FLIGHT  SKILLS.  ^ Su 


(TRANSLATION) 


V6T  7 


ONE  OF  THESE  ADDITIONAL  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  TRAINER  IS  TO 


STOP  IN  PLACE.  WHEN  THE  STUDENT  IS  PRACTICING  AN  INSTRUMENT 


PROCEDURE  HE  MAY  BECOME  CONFUSED.  THE  INSTRUCTOR  MAY 


DETERMINE  THAT  THE  STULENT  DOES  NOT  UNDERSTAND  THE  MANEUVER 


W&L  ENOUGH  TO  CONTINUE.  THE  STUDENT  OR  INSTRUCTOR  CAN  STOP 


THE  SIMULATOR  AND  TAKE  TIME  TO  REVIEW  THE  PROCEDURE.  THIS 


GIVES  THE  STUDENT  TIME  TO  THINK  AND  LEARN  THE  PROCEDURE 


WITHOUT  WORRY  ABOUT  CONTROLLING  THE  AIRCRAFT.  IN  AN  ACTUAL 


AIRCRAFT  THE  INSTRUCTOR  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  REQUIRED  TO  TAKE 


'^brt’^tce&k 


_ 


THE  CONTROLS  TO  CORRECT  THE  MANEUVER.  WHEN  THE  IP  IS 


FLYING  THE  STUDENT  IS  NOT  PRACTICING.  THIS  ABILITY  TO 


' ..!•■•■ -v  JU\U..$T0P:  IN  PLACE  IS  A TEACHING  FUNCTION  NOT  AVAILABLE  IN 


THE  AIRCRAFT. 


(TRANSLATION) 
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ANOTHER  TRAINING  FEATURE  FOUND  IN  THE  SIMULATOR  WHICH 


IS  NOT  AVAILABLE  IN  THE  AIRCRAFT  IS  THE  FLIGHT  TRACK  DISPLAY. 


THIS  IS  A TV  SCREEN  THAT  RECORDS  THE  FLIGHT  TRACK,  ALTITUDE 


AND  AIRSPEED  OF  THE  AIRCRAFT.  WHEN  THE  STUDENT  REQUESTS  AN 


INSTRUMENT  APPROACH,  THE  TV  DISPLAYS  THE  APPROACH  AND  THE 


AIRWAY  SYSTEM  WHICH  SUPPORTS  IT.  THEN  THE  TRACK  OF  THE 


AIRCRAFT  IS  DISPLAYED  OVER  THE  APPROACH  DIAGRAM.  THIS 


SHOWS  THE  STUDENT  WHAT  THE  AIRCRAFT  IS  DOING  AND  ELIMINATES 


THE  REQUIREMENT  TO  VISUALIZE' THE  MANEUVER  IN  HIS  MIND. 
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AS  THE  STUDENT  PRACTICES  THE  VARIOUS  MANEUVERS  HE  BECOMES 


.MORE  . AND  MORE.  FAMILIAR  WITH. THEM  AND  HIS  SKILL  INCREASES 


% 
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RAPIDLY. 
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(TRANSLATION) 


OTHER  TRAINING  FUNCTIONS  FOUND  IN  THE  TRAINER  WHICH  ARE 


NOT  AVAILABLE  IN  THE  AIRCRAFT  ARE  AUTOMATED  TRAINING  FUNCTIONS. 


THESE  ARE  COMPUTER  PROGRAMS  WHICH  EXPLAIN  AND  DEMONSTRATE 
MANEUVERS.  AFTER  DEMONSTRATION  THE  STUDENT  IS  ALLOWED  TO 


TAKE  OVER  AND  FLY  THE  MANEUVER  WITH  THE  COMPUTER  GIVING 


INSTRUCTIONS  AND  ALERTING  THE  STUDENT  OF  PERFORMANCE  ERRORS. 


THE  COMPUTER  HAS  THE  ABILITY  TO  RECORD  THE  STUDENT 


PERFORMANCE  AND  PLAY  IT  BACK  SO  THE  STUDENT  CAN  OBSERVE 


HIS  ERRORS  AND  CORRECT  HIS  PERFORMANCE.  ANOTHER  FEATURE 


OF  THE  SIMULATOR  IS  THE  REPOSITION  FEATURE.  WHEN  THE 


SS^^Wf^i  - - " ~z&z.  rtVv5®W^  ^5?  .? 
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STUDENT  COMPLETES  AN  APPROACH  AND  LANDING  HE  CAN  BE 


REPOSITIONED  BACK  INTO  THE  AIRWAY  SYSTEM. TO  BEGIN 


ANOTHER  APPROACH  OR  PRACTICE  ANOTHER  MANEUVER. . THIS 


DECREASES  THE  TIME  THAT  WOULD  BE  REQUIRED  IN  THE  ACTUAL 


AIRCRAFT  TO  FLY  TO  ANOTHER  AIRFIELD  OR  BACK  TO  THE 


NAVIGATION  FACILITY. 


(TRANSLATION) 


VGT  10 


ANOTHER  IMPORTANT  FEATURE  OF  THE  UH-1  FLIGHT  SIMULATOR 


IS  THE  MALFUNCTION  FEATURE.  THE  SIMULATOR  HAS  THE  CAPABILITY 


TO  SIMULATE  10A  AIRCRAFT  MALFUNCTIONS.  MANY  OF  THESE 


MALFUNCTIONS  SUCH  AS  ENGINE  FIRE,  COMPLETE  ELECTRICAL 


FAILURE  OR  LOSS  OF  TAIL  ROTOR  OR  DRIVE  TRAIN  COMPONENTS, 


CANNOT  BE  PRACTICES  IN  THE  ACTUAL  AIRCRAFT.  WHEN  AIRCRAFT 


MALFUNCTIONS  WERE  FIRST  PERFORMED  IN  THE  SIMULATOR  EXPERIENCED 
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PILOTS  DID  NOT  REACT  PROPERLY.  THESE  PILOTS  HAD  BEEN 


THOROUGHLY  BRIEFED  AND  HAD  STUDIED  THE  EMERGENCY . PROCEDURE 


IW  • ? :vsT.r'jT.  TO*  BE  PERFORMED  PRIOR  TO  THE -.SIMULATION.  'AFTER  THE -FIRST' 


: • :>  i v ? UNSUCCESSFUL  ATTEMPT  THE  PROCEDURE  WAS  AGAIN  ..REVIEWED  AND 


VGT  OFF 


VGT  11 


PRACTICED.  AFTER  TRAINING  IN  THE  SIMULATOR  THE  PILOTS  LEARNED 


TO  PROPERLY  ACCOMPLISH  THE  EMERGENCY  PROCEDURE.  ALTHOUGH 


THE  UH-1 FLIGHT  SIMULATOR  WAS  INTENDED  TO  TEACH  INSTRUMENT 


PROCEDURES  THE  USE  OF  THE  SIMULATOR  TO  TEACH  EMERGENCY 


PROCEDURES  SHOULD  NOT  BE  OVERLOOKED. 


(TRANSLATION) 


THIS  SLIDE  SHOWS  THE  COST  OF  ONE  HOUR  OF  UH-1  FLIGHT 


SIMULATOR  COCKPIT  OPERATION  COMPARED  TO  ONE  HOUR  OF  UH-1 


FLIGHT.  THESE  FIGURES  VARY  DEPENDING  ON  SUCH  FACTORS  AS 


FUEL -AND  ELECTRICITY  COST,  MAINTENANCE  COST,  AND  THE  PAY 
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OF  OPERATORS,  IP'S  AND  MAINTENANCE.  PERSONNEL  FOR  BOTH  THE 

AIRCRAFT  AND  THE  SIMULATOR.  HOWEVER,  THESE  FIGURES  GIVE 

L^LVUiGOOD' INDICATION  OPITHE-GREAT  SAVINGS  REALIZED  WHEN  /• 


♦LV i\L*.  ‘SIMULATOR  H ^JRS  ARE  SUBSTITUTED  FOR  ACTUAti  (AIRCRAFT  FLIGHT  i 
HOURS.  WE  SHOULD  ALSO  REMEMBER  THAT  THE  CONFIDENCE  AND 
FAMILIARITY  DEVELOPED  THROUGH  PRACTICE  WITH  THE  UH-1 
FLIGHT  SIMULATOR  INCREASES  THE  TRAINING  VALUE  OF  EACH 
HOUR  FLOWN  IN  THE  UH-1. 

VGT  OFF  (TRANSLATION) 

* 

WE  HAVE  DISCUSSED  THE  NEED  OF  FLIGHT  SIMULATION,  SOME 
OF  THE  CAPABILITIES  OF  THE  UH-1  FLIGHT  SIMULATOR,  AND  THE 
IMPORTANCE  OF  USING  THE  FLIGHT  SIMULATOR  AS  A TOOL  TO 
ENHANCE  STUDENT  TRAINING.  WE  WILL  NOW  LOOK  AT  SOME  OF 
THE  FACTORS  WHICH  MUST  BE  CONSIDERED  IN  DEVELOPING  A 
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SIMULATOR  TRAINING  PROGRAM  FOR  ROKA  AVIATION.  THIS  PROGRAM 


SHOULD  BE  DEVELOPED  fC  GAIN  THE  GREATEST  POSSIBLE  BENEFIT 


rt;i? 


ttttBf&llOFKHE  CAPABILITIES  .OF  THE  mi  FLIGHT  SIMULATOR  TO  HELP 


:^W\»*»tfHEETTHE  STUDENT  TRAINING  OBJECTIVES,  r.HIi  •’ <:  - 


(TRANSLATION) 


THE  UH-1  FLIGHT  SIMULATOR  THAT  YOU  HAVE  PURCHASED 


WILL  BE  INSTALLED  AND  READY  FOR  OPERATION  SOON, 


ONE  OF  YOUR  FIRST  CONSIDERATIONS  IS  MAINTENANCE  OF  THE 


DEVICE.  DURING  EARLY  TESTS  AT  FORT  RUCKER  WE  ATTEMPTED  TO 


MAINTAIN  THE  UH-1  FLIGHT  SIMULATOR  USING  MILITARY  PERSONNEL. 


WE  FOUND  THAT  THEY  COULD  KEEP  THE  DEVICE  AVAILABLE  FOR  80% 


OF  THE  TIME.  AFTER  THIS  TEST  WE  CONTRACTED  FOR  MAINTENANCE 


FROM  SINGER-LINK.  WE  FOUND  THAT  THE  MAINTENANCE  CONTRACT 


Lr 


PROVIDED  97%  AVAILABILITY. 
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(TRANSLATION) 
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THE  COST  OF  THE  MAINTENANCE  CONTRACT  IS  6REATER  THAN 
.THE  COST  OF  MILITARY  MAINTENANCE.  HOWEVER,  THE  VALUE  OF  THE 
^‘ADDITIONAL  AVAILABLE  TIME  ISTIUCH  GREATER  THAN  THE  DIFFERENCE 
‘ IN' MAINTENANCE  COST.  ’YOUR  PURCHASE  CONTRACT  CALLS  FOR  ONE 


j YEAR  OF  MAINTENANCE  AND  MAINTENANCE  TRAINING  BY  SINGER-LINK. 

I 

i 

; AT  THE  END  OF  THAT  YEAR  YOU  CAN  EITHER  ASSUME  THE  MAINTENANCE 

i . 

i 

LOAD  ^ NEGOTIATE  ANOTHER  CONTRACT.  THIS  DECISION  MUST  BE 

. 

) 

j 

1 MADE  AFTER  STUDYING  THE  ABILITY  OF  YOUR  PERSONNEL  TO  MAINTAIN 

; . AN  ACCEPTABLE  AVAILABILITY  RATE  FOR  THE  UH-1  FLIGHT  SIMULATOR. 

* 

2 

I 
i 

j*  VGT  OFF  (TRANSLATION) 

I 

THE  SELECTION  AND  TRAINING  OF  THE  PERSONNEL  TO  OPERATE 

i ') 

THE  UH-1  FLIGHT  SIMULATOR  IS  VERY  IMPORTANT.  THE  ABILITY  j 


OF  THE  OPERATORS  WILL  AFFECT  THE  KIND  OF  TRAINING  THAT  CAN 

» % 

BE  CONDUCTED  WITH  THE  UH-1  FLIGHT  SIMULATOR.  PAST  EXPERIENCE 


y^?ng?BSgyEB«qar^ 


AT  FORT  RUCKER  HAS  SHOWN  THAT  A PERSON  WITH  NO  AVIATION 


I?  J, 
* 1 


..  .BACKGROUND  CAN -BE  TRAINED  TO  OPERATE  THE  .SIMULATOR  CONSOLE  IN 


^i.;tSiU^$HORT  TIME..  THIS. PERSON  WOULD  HAVE  THE  .ABILITY  TO  TURN. 


1 ::  :;'7HE  MACHINE  ON,  SET  -UP  THE  AUTOMATED  TRAINING  PROGRAMS, 


PROGRAM  MALFUNCTIONS  AND  MONITOR  THE  OPERATION  OF  THE 


MACHINE.  HOWEVER,  IF  THIS  PERSON  DID  NOT  HAVE  A BACKGROUND 
IN  INSTRUMENT  FLYING  OR  AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROL  (ATC)  PROCEDURES 
HE  WOULD  BE  UNABLE  TO  ANSWER  STUDENT  QUESTIONS  OR  PROVIDE 

ATC  INSTRUCTIONS.  HE  WOULD  BE  A MACHINE  OPERATOR  ONLY. 

« 

IF  THE  AUTOMATED  TRAINING  CAPABILITY  OF  THE  DEVICE  IS  BEING 
USED,  SOME  OF  THIS  INSTRUCTION  CAN  BE  PROVIDED  BY  THE 
COMPUTER.  IF  THE  STUDENTS  ARE  EXPERIENCED  PILOTS  RECEIVING 
TRANSITION  OR  REFRESHER  TRAINING  THEY  WILL  ONLY  NEED  THE 
OPERATOR  TO  TURN  THE  MACHINE  ON  AND  CHANGE  TAPES  AS  REQUESTED. 

(TRANSLATION) 
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A PERSON  WITH  AN  AVIATION  BACKGROUND  IN  EITHER 


^..INSTRUMENT  FLYING  OR -AIR.  TRAFFIC  CONTROL  PROCEDURES  CAN 


. BE  TRAINED  TO  OPERATE IIHE  CONSOLE  IN  A SHORT  TIME  ALSO. 


: ' ' .«;■»•:•.  THE  PRIMARY  DIFFERENCE  IS  THAT  A PERSON  WITH  AVIATION 


EXPERIENCE  CAN  EXPLAIN  INSTRUMENT  MANEUVERS  AND  ACT  AS 


AN  AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROLLER.  THIS  GREATER  RANGE  OF  KNOWLEDGE 


AND  EXPERIENCE  MORE  FULLY  UTILIZES  THE  SIMULATOR  TO  ITS 


FULLEST  POTENTIAL,  INCREASING  TRAINING  EFFECTIVENESS. 


(TRANSLATION) 


OPERATOR  TRAINING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IS  CONDUCTED 


AT  FORT  RUCKER  USING  PROGRAMMED  TEXT  AND  "HANDS-ON"  PRACTICAL 


EXERCISES,  UNDER  THE  GUIDANCE  OF  EXPERIENCED  PERSONNEL.  YOU 


HAVE  BEEN  GIVEN  SELECTION  CRITERIA  FOR  CONSOLE  OPERATOR 


TRAINEES  BY  SINGER-LINK.  SINGER-LINK  WILL  PROVIDE  OJE. 
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FOR  OPERATORS  AS  PART  OF  THE  CONTRACT.  YOU  HAVE  ALREADY 


>*  PURCHASED  AN  OPERATOR  TRAINING  PROGRAM. . , . . . . .,, 


••  (It//,  .y./vi  ::■?!, 
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(TRANSLATION) 
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^'-  • VGT’B'  • **/J 7HERE  ARE  YOUR  OPTIONS  FOR  SELECTING  CONSOLE  OPERATORS. 


EXPERIENCED  AVIATION  PERSONNEL,  PERSONNEL  WITH  NO'  AVIATION 


EXPERIENCE,  OR  A COMBINATION  OF  BOTH.  IN  MAKING  YOUR  SELECTION 


YOU  SHOULD  CONSIDER  THE  METHODS  OF  TRAINING  AVAILABLE  IN  THE 


UH-1  FLIGHT  SIMULATOR. 


VGT  OFF 


VGT  14 


(TRANSLATION) 


THE  ORIGINAL  DESIGN  OF  THE  UH-1  FLIGHT  SIMULATOR 


INCLUDED  THE  AUTOMATED  TRAINING  FEATURE. 


THIS  IS  A LIST  OF  THE  AUTOMATED  TRAINING  AVAILABLE  WITH 


THE  UH-1  FLIGHT  SIMULATOR.  THROUGH  AUTOMATED  INSTRUCTION  IT 


WAS  FELT  THAT  THE  NEED  FOR  INSTRUCTOR  PILOTS  COULD  BE  REDUCED. 


i i t'.,.  Ht  ■ f,  r l.y  x 


(TRANSLATION) 
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THE  ORIGINAL  REQUIREMENT  FOR  TRAINING  CALLED  FOR  AN 
; : V INSTRUCTOR  PILOT  (IP)  AT  ;THE  CONSOLE.  (POINT)  . THE  ' 

STUDENTS  WERE  SUPPOSED  :TO  RECEIVE iNSTRUCTION  FROM  THE'" 
' , COMPUTER  TAPE. ''  WHEN  THE  PERFORMANCE  MONITOR  INDICATED  A 


SUTDENT  WAS  HAVING  DIFFICULTY  THE  IP  WOULD  EITHER  GIVE  HIM 
ADVICE  ON  THE  INTERCOM  OR  WOULD  GET  INTO  THE  COCKPIT  TO 
ASSIST  THE  STUDENT.  PRESENTLY  AT  FORT  RUCKER  INSTRUMENT 
TRAINING  IS  CONDUCTED  WITH  AN  INSTRUCTOR  PILOT  IN  THE  COCKPIT 
WITH  EACH  STUDENT.  SOME  OF  THE  AUTOMATED  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 


'i 

V- 


ARE  USED,  BUT  THE  IP  IS  RELIED  UPON  TO  PROVIDE  INSTRUCTION 

AND  GUIDANCE.  A DECISION  TO  FULLY  UTILIZE  THE  AUTOMATED 

\ 

TRAINING  TAPES  COULD  REDUCE  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  INSTRUMENT 

I 

» 

INSTRUCTOR  PILOTS. 
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THIS  GRAPH  SHOWS  SOME  OF  THE  CONSIDERATIONS  YOU  MUST 
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TAKE  WTO  ACCOUNT  WHEN  DECIDING  ON  YOUR  SaECTION  OF  CONSOLE 


'»:  i 


m ^‘’OPERATORS  AND  YOUR  TRAINING  PLAN.  -REMEMBER  THERE  ARE  FOUR 


V6T  OFF 


'COCKPITS  WITH  EACH  DEVICE. 
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(TRANSLATION) 


YOU  HAVE  SPENT  A LARGE  AMOUNT  OF  MONEY  FOR  THE  UH-1 


FLIGHT  SIMULATOR.  WE  HAVE  SEEN  THAT  IT  COST  A GREAT  DEAL 


LESS  TO  OPERATE  THE  SIMULATOR  THAN  IT  DOES  TO  FLY  THE  UH-1. 


THE  UH-1  FLIGHT  SIMULATOR  CAN  SAVE  YOU  A GREAT  DEAL  OF  MONEY 


AND  THIS  SAVINGS  CAN  ACTUALLY  PAY  FOR  SIMULATOR  IF  YOU  USE 


IT  IN  PLACE  OF  THE  AIRCRAFT  WHENEVER  POSSIBLE. 


(TRANSLATION) 


THE  2B24  IS  AN  INSTRUMENT  FLIGHT  TRAINER  USED  TO  HELP 


TRAIN  PILOTS  FOR  THE  AWARD  OF  AN  INSTRUMENT  CERTIFICATION. 
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TRAINING  TEST  CONDUCTED  AT  FORT  RUCKER  IN  THE  EARLY  1970 ' S 


SHOWED  THAT  A PROGRAM  OF  50  SIMUALTOR  TRAINING  HOURS  WITH 


^SUPPORTING  CLASSROOM  ACADEMICS,  FOLLOWED  BY  10  HOURS  OF 


:?  ; ’INSTRUMENT  FLIGHT  TRAINING  IN  THE  UH-1,  PRODUCED  AN  INSTRUMENT 


PROFICIENT  AVIATOR.  PERSONNEL  TESTED  WERE  INITIAL  ENTRY 


STUDENTS.  1 RAINING  WAS  CONDUCTED  WITH  AN  IP  IN  THE  COCKPIT 


WITH  EACH  STUDENT.  ALTHOUGH  FORT  RUCKER  HAD  A SUFFICIENT 


NUMBER  OF  DEVICES  TO  FULLY  UTILIZE  THEM  IN  THE  INSTRUMENT 


TRAINING  PROGRAM,  THESE  TEST  RESULTS  WERE  ORIGINALLY 


REJECTED.  MANY  INSTRUCTORS  AND  EXPERIENCED  AVIATORS  DID  NOT 


UNDERSTAND  THE  FULL  CAPABILITIES  OF  THIS  NEW  DEVICE.  THE  PAST 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  THE  OLD  TRAINER  CAUSED  MANY  NOT  TO  TRUST 


ANY  SIMULATOR.  THEY  REMEMBER  THAT  THE  OLD  SIMULATOR  HAD  NOT 


FELT  OR  REACTED  LIKE  A HELICOPTER.  THEY  FELT  THAT  NO 
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,_ . ....  


SIMULATOR  COULD  REPLACE  THE  TRAINING  VALUE  OF  THE  ACTUAL 


AIRCRAFT. 
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(TRANSLATION) 


VGT  17  ’ 


THIS  GRAPH  SHOWS  THE  PROGRESSION  IN  THE  USE  OF  THE 


UH-1  FLIGHT  SIMULATOR  AT  FORT  RUCKER.  WE  SEE  THAT  IN  THE 
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EARLY  1970 ' S WE  ADDED  IT  TO  THE  TRAINING  PROGRAM  USING  20 


HOURS  OF  SIMULATOR  TIME  AND  50  HOURS  OF  AIRCRAFT  TIME. 


WE  SEE  THAT  SINCE  THAT  TIME  WE  HAVE  DECREASED  THE  NUMBER  OF 


UH-1  FLYING  HOURS  AND  INCREASED  THE  NUMBER  OF  UH-1  FLIGHT 


SIMULATOR  HOURS.  WE  PRESENTLY  UTILIZE  THE  SIMULATOR  FOR 


40  HOURS  AND  FLY  THE  UH-1  FOR  20  HOURS  IN  THE  INSTRUMENT 


PHASE  OF  INITIAL  ENTRY  ROTARY  WING  TRAINING. 


(TRANSLATION) 


WE  CONTINUE  TO  GAIN  EXPERIENCE  USING  THE  UH-1  FLIGHT 


T:  • ” SIMULATOR,  IP  CONFIDENCE  IN  THE  TRAINING  CAPABILITY  OF 
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THE  SIMULATOR  CONTINUES  TO  INCREASE.  WE  ARE  APPROACHING 


1-  ■ 1 m»  v:  *,.-  fULL  UTILIZATION  OF  THE- INSTRUMENT  TRAINING.  CAPABILITY  OF 


F?-'f  -^•'OrHEi SIMULATOR  WHICH  WAS  ORIGINALLY  INDICATED: IN  THE  TEST. 


I M.-  '-!. 


•;4'  WE  HAVE  LEARNED  "THAT  THE  FULL  CAPABILITIES  OF  THE  UH-1 


VGT  OFF 


FLIGHT  SIMULATOR  CAN  ONLY  BE  REALIZED  THROUGH  COMMAND 


EMPHASIS  AND  A THOROUGH  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  DEVICE  BY  EACH 


INSTRUCTOR.  OPERATORS  AND  INSTRUCTORS  MUST  BE  WELL  TRAINED 


IN  THE  USE  OF  ALL  THE  TRAINING  FEATURES  AVAILABLE  IN  THE 


SIMULATOR, 


(TRANSLATION) 


WE  HAVE  SEEN  THAT  THERE  ARE  MANY  FACTORS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED 


IN  INTEGRATING  THE  UH-1  FLIGHT  SIMULATOR  INTO  YOUR  AVIATION 


TRAINING  PROGRAM.  THE  PRIMARY  FACTOR  AFFECTING  YOUR 


TRAINING  PROGRAM  IS  THE  AVAILABILITY  OF  INSTRUCTOR  PILOTS, 


HilM! 


PARTICULARLY  INSTRUMENT  INSTRUCTORS.  IN  DESIGNING  YOUR  , 
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TRAINING  PROGRAM  MAXIMUM  USE. OF  THE  AUTOMATIC  TRAINING 


m^i^R’TfUNGTIONS  OF  THE:  SIMULATOR  MAY  REDUCE  ^REQUIREMENT'S;  ■■;.■■  : •'  ' 


(TRANSLATION) 


VGT  18 


THIS  IS  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  AN  INSTRUMENT  TRAINING  PROGRAM  WHICH 


COULD  BE  CONDUCTED  DURING  INITIAL  ROTARY  WING  TRAINING  OR  FOR 


INITIAL  INSTRUMENT  CERTIFICATION.  THIS  TRAINING  WOULD  FOLLOW 


PRIMARY  FLIGHT  TRAINING  IN  THE  OH-23  (USE  POINTER)  AND  WOULD 


s 3 
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BE  CONDUCTED  PRIOR  TO  TRANSITION  INTO  THE  UH-1. 


(TRANSLATION) 


DURING  THE  FIRST  PHASE  THE  STUDENT  WOULD  "FLY"  THE 


« ’ 


TRAINER  WITH  AN  IP  ACTING  AS  INSTRUCTOR.  THIS  WOULD  ACQUAINT 


t i 
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THE  STUDENT  WITH  THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  TRAINER  AND  WOULD  ALLOW  1 


HIM  TO  DEVELOP  A FEE  FOR  THE  TRAINER. 
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(TRANSLATION) 
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AFTER  THE  STUDENT  HAS  BECOME  COMFORTABLE  WITH  THE 


& 


" TRAINER  HE  WOULD  CONTINUE  ACTUAL  INSTRUMENT  TRAINING  USING 


s AUTOMATED  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  WITH  A FELLOW  STUDENT 


1 


ACTING  AS  CO-PILOT  IN  THE  COCKPIT,  (USE  POINTER)  ' 


(TRANSLATION) 


DURING  THIS  PHASE  AN  IP  STATIONED  AT  THE  CONSOLE  WOULD 


MONITOR  THE  PROGRESS  IN  THE  4 COCKPITS  AND  PROVIDE  ASSISTANCE 


AS  NECESSARY.  THIS  SIMULATOR  TRAINING  WOULD  BE  CONDUCTED  IN 


CONJUNCTION  WITH  CLASSROOM  ACADEMIC  TRAINING.  IN  THIS  MANNER 


THE  TWO  MODES  OF  TRAINING  WOULD  REINFORCE  EACH  OTHER.  THE 


SIMULATOR  WOULD  PROVIDE  PRACTICE  WITH  LEARNING  CUES  PROVIDED 


BY  THE  TRAINING  TAPE. 


!.* 
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(TRANSLATION) 


THE  TWO  STUDENTS  IN  THE  COCKPIT  WOULD  ALTERNATE  BETWEEN 


{ 


PILOT  AND  CO-PILOT  DUTIES,  THE  CO-PILOT  DUTIES  SHOULD  . 


»«*.<  *«-i' 
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BE  CLEARLY  OUTLINED  AND  THE  ACADEMIC  INSTRUCTION  SHOULD 


■ '•‘I’TPidCLUDE'THE  SUBJECT  OF  CO-PILOT  DUTIES  ANDrCOCKPIT 
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COORDINATION.  IN  THE  US  ARMY  WE  FIND  THAT  THE  STUDENTS 


BECOME  DEPENDENT  ON  THE  IP.  TOO  OFTEN  THE  STUDENT  WILL  WAIT 


FOR  THE  IP  TO  TELL  HIM  WHAT  TO  DO  OR  WILL  HESITATE,  WAITING 


FOR  IP  APPROVAL.  THE  UH-1  FLIGHT  SIMULATOR  USING  STUDENTS 


AS  PILOT  AND  CO-PILOT,  CAN  ELIMINATE  THIS  PROBLEM  AND  STILL 


PROVIDE  SAFE  COST  EFFECTIVE  TRAINING. 


(TRANSLATION) 

« 

AFTER  THE  STUDENT  HAS  MASTERED  THE  PROGRAMS  IN  THE 
COMPUTER  HE  CAN  THEN  BE  FLIGHT  CHECKED  IN  THE  UH-1  (USE 

POINTER).  TEST  SHOWED  THAT  BECAUSE  OF  THE  GREAT  SIMILARITY 

% 

BETWEEN  THE  UH-1  FLIGHT  SIMULATOR  AND  THE  UH-1  THIS  TRANSFER 


OF  TRAINING  CAN  BE  ACCOMPLISHED  WITH  LITTLE  DIFFICULTY, 


(TRANSLATION) 


0 V iAS  I PREVIOUSLY  STATED  WE > DO  NOT  MAKE  MAXIMUM  USE  OF 


■ w>:  THESE  AUTOMATED  PROGRAMS  IN  OUR  INSTRUMENT  TRAINING.  COMPLETE 


TESTING  AND  RESEARCH  ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  AUTOMATED  TRAINING 


FEATURES  HAS  NOT  BEEN  CONDUCTED.  THIS  SAMPLE  TRAINING 


PROGRAM  HAS  NO  HOURS  INDICATED  FOR  THE  DIFFERENT  PHASES 


BECAUSE  WE  HAVE  NO  DATA  AVAILABLE  TO  SUPPORT  SUCH  FIGURES, 


VGT  OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


THE  AUTOMATED  TRAINING  PROGRAM  IS  ONE  OF  MANY  TRAINING 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE  IN  THE  OH-1  FLIGHT  SIMULATOR  WHICH  IS 


NOT  USED  TO  ITS  FULL  POTENTIAL.  A MAIN  REASON  ALL  THE 


FEATURES  ARE  NOT  UTILIZED  IS  THAT  INSTRUCTORS  ARE  NOT  AWARE 


OF  ALL  THE  CAPABILITIES  OF  THE  MACHINE.  THIS  INSTRUCTIONAL 





BOOKLET  WAS  RECENTLY  PREPARED  FOR  USE  IN  TRAINING  INSTRUMENT. 


*wnv  .INSTRUCTORS..  IT  IS  NOT  AN  INSTRUMENT  TRAINING  COURSE,  BUT 


!;;  m*  'M  T -IRATHER  AN  SFTS  UH-I  FLIGHT  SIMULATOR  INSTRUCTION1  COURSE. 


LIST1  ALL  THE  TRAINING  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  UH-T  PLIGHT  * 


SIMULATOR  AND  HOW  THEY  CAN  BE  UTILIZED  IN  THE  INSTRUMENT 
TRAINING  PROGRAM. 


(TRANSLATION) 

YOUR  UTILIZATION  OF  THE  SIMULATOR  WILL  BE  A MAJOR 

TRAINING  DEVELOPMENT  EFFORT.  YOU  MUST  ANALYZE  YOUR  TRAINING 
« 

NEEDS  AND  THEN  DEVELOP  YOUR  TRAINING  PROGRAM  UTILIZING  THE 
UH-1  FLIGHT  SIMULATOR  TO  ITS  FULLEST  POSSIBLE  EXTENT. 

FIRST  LIST  THE  TASK  YOU  WANT  YOUR  PILOTS  TO  PERFORM. 


COMPARE  THIS  LIST  WITH  THE  CAPABILITIES  OF  THE  SIMULATOR. 


ppaps?*^>y  sjk?®?* 
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WHEN  THE  SIMULATOR  CAN  BE  USED  TO  TRAIN  A TASK,  USE 
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,V  . . :;!!/  AND  SAVE  AIRCRAFT  AND  IP  HOURS. 
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(TRANSLATION) 
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!-,M-  ARMY  HAS!  CONDUCTED  A GREAT  DEAL  OF  TRAINING  ' ’ 


UTILIZING  THE  2B24  AND  ADDITIONAL  SIMULATORS  THAT ‘ARE 


PRESENTLY  BEING  DEVELOPED.  WITH  YOUR  PURCHASE  OF  THE 


UH-1  FLIGHT  SIMULATOR,  YOU  HAVE  OBTAINED  A TREMENDOUS 


TRAINING  DEVICE.  HOW  YOU  USE  IT  WILL  GREATLY  AFFECT  YOUR 


TRAINING  PROGRAM.  THE  UH-1  FLIGHT  SIMULATOR  OFFERS  ROKA 


AVIATION  THE  ABILITY  TO  CONDUCT  BETTER  TRAINING,  AT  LESS 


COST,  USING  FEWER  INSTRUCTORS  WITH  GREAT  SAFETY  FOR  YOUR 


FLIGHT  TRAINING  CREWS. 


(TRANSLATION) 


GENTLEMEN,  THIS  CONCLUDES  OUR  DISCUSSION  OF  THIS 
ISSUE,  I AM  AVAILABLE  FOR  QUESTIONS  AS  YOU  DISCUSS 

**  i ✓' 

THIS  ISSUE. 


(TRANSLATION) 
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' SCRIPT:  PUBLICATIONS  AND  AIDS 


VGT.'l.  TO-'1.:  ' GENTLEMEN.  : OUR  TOPIC  FOR  DISCUSSION  AT  THIS  TIME. 


iC^KAS  IS  TRAINING  PUBLICATIONS  AND  AIDS. 
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(TRANSLATION) 


TODAY  THE  AMOUNT  AND  KINDS  OF  TRAINING  MATERIALS 


ARE  EXPANDING  RAPIDLY  IN  ORDER  TO  KEEP  PACE  WITH  NEW 


TACTICS,  DOCTRINE  AND  EQUIPMENT.  THEY  INCLUDE  FIELD 


MANUALS  (FM),  TECHNICAL  MANUALS  (TM),  ARMY  TRAINING  AND 


EVALUATION  PROGRAMS  (ARTEP),  VIDEO  TAPE,  MOVIES  AND  TRAINING  1 t 


EXTENSION  COURSE  (TEC)  LESSONS,  AND  SIMULATORS  TO  MENTION 


A FEW.  ALL  THESE  MATERIALS  CAN  BE  USED  FOR  REFERENCE. 


SOME  OF  THESE  MATERIALS,  SUCH  AS  THE  TEC  LESSON,  ARE 


TRAINING  TOOLS  WHICH  FOLLOW  A STEP  BY  STEP  TEACHING 


..  PROCEDURE.  AS  NEW  AND  IMPROVED  EQUIPMENT  AND  TECHNIQUES 
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ARE  INTRODUCED,  TRAINING  PUBLICATIONS  AND  AIDS  MUST  BE  . 


.!«  .r;-.-.: PRODUCED- AND  REVISED  TO  MEET. THE  NEW  TRAINING  REQUIREMENTS. 


r >’  : • <\\ 


(TRANSLATION) 


w**  ■■  TRAINING  PUBLICATIONS  AND  AIDS  ARE  MATERIALS  PRODUCED 


TO  ASSIST  A PERSON  IN  LEARNING  OR  PERFORMING  HIS  DUTIES. 


THEY  ARE  A PRODUCT  OF  THE  INSTRUCTIONAL  SYSTEMS  DEVELOPMENT 


(ISD)  PROCESS.  IT  IS  IMPORTANT  TO  REMEMBER  THE  PHILOSOPHY 
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OF  THE  ISD  PROCESS  IS  TO  IDENTIFY  THE  TASK  AND  THEN  DIRECT 
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ALL  EFFORTS  AT  MEETING  THE  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES  OF  THAT 


TASK. 


(TRANSLATION) 


VGT  OFF 


THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  NEW  EQUIPMENT  AND  NEW  TACTICS 


i : 


REQUIRES  THAT  TRAINING  MATERIALS  BE  PRODUCED  AND  REVISED. 


WITH  THE  RAPID  IMPROVEMENT  OF  ROKA  AVIATION,  YOUR 


V f- 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  TRAINING  MATERIALS  ARE  GREAT.  YOU  HILL 

• ) 

■ "NEED  TRAINING  MATERIALS^  BOTH  YOUR  AVIATION  SCHOOLS  AND 

: ■:  YOUR  AVIATION  UNITS.  ' ‘"I1  " 
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(TRANSLATION) 


r • » ■ 


V6T  3 THE  FIRST  STEP  IN  PRODUCING  NEW  TRAINING  MATERIALS 

IS  TO  IDENTIFY  THE  NEED.  IN  THE  CASE  OF  THE  NEW  500  M-D 
HELICOPTER  THIS  IS  QUITE  EVIDENT.  YOU  NEED  TRAINING 
MATERIALS  TO  TEACH  STUDENTS  ABOUT  THIS  NEW  HELICOPTER. 
BUT  FIRST  WE  MUST  DETERMINE  WHO  THE  STUDENTS  ARE  AND 
WHAT  THEY  NEED  TO  KNOW. 

(TRANSLATION) 

VGT  4 OUR  PAST  EXPERIENCE  TELLS  US  THAT  WE  WILL  HAVE  TO 

TRAIN  MECHANICS  TO  MAINTAIN  THE  HELICOPTER.  ENGINE, 

* % 

ARMAMENT,  AVIONICS  AND  AIRFRAME  MECHANICS  AS  WELL  AS 
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CREW  CHIEFS  NEED  TO  BE  TRAINED. 
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r.«N  r V6T'  5 e : at:  vie  know  that  pilots  and  flight  crews  must  also  be 


'"'TRAINED,  THEY  MUST  LEARN  HOW  TO  FLY  THE  AIRCRAFT  AND 


VGT  6 


VGT  7 


UNDERSTAND  ITS  CAPABILITIES, 


(TRANSLATION) 


BOTH  THE  AIRCREW  AND  THE  GROW  ORCES  COMMANDERS 


MUST  BECOME  AWARE  OF  THE  TACTICAL  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE 
AIRCRAFT.  THEY  MUST  HAVE  A COMMON  UNDERSTANDING  OF 
HOW  THEY  WILL  COORDINATE  TQ  USE  THE  HELICOPTER  TO  INCREASE 

THE  COMBAT  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE  COMBINED  ARMS  TEAM. 

> 

(TRANSLATION) 

WHEN  WE  THINK  ABOUT  THE  DIFFERENT  PEOPLE  WHO  ARE 

% 

INVOLVED  WITH  THE  USE  OF  THE  500  M-D  WE  CAN  SEE  THE  NEED 
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FOR  MANY  NEW  TRAINING  MATERIALS.  T 'E  tlATERIALS  WILL 


' . NOT  BE  WRITTEN  ABOUT  THE  HELICOPItR,  HUT  THEY  WILL  BE 


'Li.  V':-  PiURl 


WRITTEN  ABOUT  THE  JOBS  PEOPLE  DO  WITH  THE  HELICOPTER. 


(TRANSLATION) 


I ».  . 


VFT  OFF 


TRAINING  MATERIALS  ARE  WRITTEN  TO  ASSIST  A 


PERSON  TO  LEARN  AND  PERFORM  HIS  DUTIES  AND  TASKS. 


TRAINING  MATERIALS  SHOULD  BE  DEVELOPED  AFTER  A THOROUGH 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  JOB  AND  TASK.  WHEN  PREPARING  TRAINING 


MATERIALS,  CAREFUL  RESEARCH  IS  REQUIRED  TO  DETERMINE  WHO 


THE  MATERIAL  IS  BEING  PREPARED  FOR  AND  WHAT  HE  NEEDS  TO 


KNOW.  FOR  EXAMPLE  THE  ENGINE  MECHANIC  WOULD  NEED  TO  KNOW 


HOW  TO  ADJUST  THE  FUEL  CONTROL.  HE  WOULD  NOT  NEED  TO 


KNOW  ALL  THE  DETAILED  THEORY  OF  OPERATION  OF  THE  FUEL 


CONTROL.  A STEP  BY  STEP  PROCEDURE  FOR  ADJUSTING  THE 
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FUEL  CONTROL  SHOULD  BE  PRESENTED.  THIS  6 IVES  THE 


> *.  u>*''  MECHANIC  A CLEAR,  .EASILY  UNDERSTOOD  PROCEDURE  TO  USE 


}&h  Jr:}  .„  IN 5 PERFORMING  THIS.  TASK.  IT  DOES  NOT  WASTE  TIME.  IN 
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PRESENTING  INFORMATION  HE  DOES  NOT  NEED  TO  KNOW  AND  WHICH 


MAY  CONFUSE  HIM.  BY  CONDUCTING  CAREFUL  RESEARCH  OF  THE 


TASK,  THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  MATERIAL  CAN  BE  LIMITED  TO  ESSENTIAL 


INFORMATION.  THIS  ALLOWS  THE  STUDENT  TO  SPEND  HIS  TIME 


ONLY  ON  THE  SUBJECTS  REQUIRED  TO  PERFORM  HIS  DUTIES.  IT 


ALSO  ELIMINATES  THE  NEED  OF  THE  STUDENT  TO  INTERPRET 


HIS  JOB  REQUIREMENTS.  THEY  ARE  CLEARLY  LAID  OUT  FOR 


(TRANSLATION) 


IT  IS  ALSO  IMPORTANT  TO  KEEP  A CLEAR  VIEW  OF  WHO 


THE  MATERIAL  IS  BEING  PREPARED  FOR.  IN  THE  EXAMPLE  OF 
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THE  ENGINE  MECHANIC  IT  IS  EVIDENT  THAT  THE  INSTURCTION 
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■I.  • -r  ni^WULD  BE  WRITTEN  IN  -TECHNICAL  LANGUAGE.  RESEARCH  MUST 
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!»  Tii;.r^:;«ijH^ERIEY‘THAT  THE' .PEOPLE  WHO  ARE  oOING  TO  USE  THE  MATERIAL 


'•  W-^fHi^i^  ENOUGH  EDUCATION-  AND  EXPERIENCE  TO  USE  THE  MANUAL. 
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CARE  MUST  BE  TAKEN  TO  INSURE  TRA1NIRC  MATERIALS  ARE  WRITTEN 


WITH  WORDS  THAT  ARE  EASILY  UNDERSTOOD  BY  THE  INTENDED 


USER.  IN  ANOTHER  EXAMPLE,  A FIELD  MANUAL  USED  TO  DEVELOP 
TACTICS  AND  COORDINATION  BETWEEN  AIRCREWS  AND  GROUND 


COMMANDERS  MUST  BE  WRITTEN  IN  TERMS  THEY  BOTH  UNDERSTAND. 


FOR  EXAMPLE,  ARTILLERYMEN  USE  THE  MIL  TO  MEASURE  ANGLES 


AND  AVIATORS  USE  DEGREES.  MANUALS  MUST  BE  WRITTEN  SO 


BOTH  CAN  UNDERSTAND. 


(TRANSLATION) 


TRAINING  EXTENSION  COURSE  (TEC)  LESSONS  ARE  AN 
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EXCELLENT  EXAMPLE  OF  A TRAINING  SYSTEM  APPROACH  TO  ' 
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■TRAINING  PUBLICATIONS.'-  YOU  SEE  A BESELER  CUE/SEE 


■ vi-E';&^!P?SET‘'(jR' FOR' OUR  USE  (POINT  TO'NACHINE).  THESE  MACHINES  - 


..  Lessons  prepared  !N  army  schools;  Hhese  are'  ,'1  1 
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SELF  CONTAINED  LESSONS  WHICH  TEACH  SOLDIERS  TO  PERFORM 


SPECIFIC  TASKS  REQUIRED  BY  THEIR  JOBS,  THIS  IS  MORE  THAN 


A TV  SET  OR  A TAPE  PLAYER.  IT  ALLOWS  THE  SOLDIER  TO  STOP 


THE  LESSON  WHILE  HE  COMPLETES  A PROBLEM  OR  TO  60  BACK  AND 


REVIEW  MATERIAL  HE  DID  NOT  UNDERSTAND.  IN  THIS  WAY  HE 


LEARNS  AT  HIS  OWN  PACE  WITHOUT  DELAYING  OTHER  STUDENTS. 


THE  LESSONS  ALSO  INCLUDE  A PRE-TEST.  BY  TAKING  THIS  PRE- 


TEST A SOLDIER  CAN  DETERMINE  WHAT  HE  ALREADY  KNOWS  ABOUT 


THE  MATERIAL.  IF  THE  PRE-TEST  SHOWS  THAT  HE  KNOWS  THE 


MATERIAL  WELL  HE  COULD  THEN  GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  LESSON  AND 
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SAVE  TIME.  LESSONS  CAN  BE  EASILY  PRODUCED  ON  ANY 
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SUBJECT.  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  AND  DIFFICULT  TASK  IS 

“ * » * 


iiilfi, ANALYZE  THE  JOB, AND  THEN.  PRODUCE  THE.  LESSON  WHICH 
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'.SATISFIES  THE  JOB  REQUIREMENTS. 
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(TRANSLATION) 


AS  YOU  CAN  SEE  (SHOW  DISPLAY  OF  PUBLICATIONS)  THERE 


I 


ARE  MANY  AVIATION  MANUALS  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  DEVELOPED. 

WHEN  YOU  LOOK  THROUGH  THESE  MANUALS  YOU  WILL  NOTICE  THE 

USE  OF  COLOR  AND  PICTURES  AS  WELL  AS  THE  CLEAR  FORMAT 

* 

USED.  THESE  MANUALS  HAVE  BEEN  WRITTEN  BECAUSE  NEW  TACTICS 
AND  DOCTRINE  HAVE  BEEN  DEVELOPED.  TRAINING  MATERIALS  MUST 
BE  CONSTANTLY  REVIEWED  AND  ANALYZED  TO  INSURE  THEY  ARE 
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CURRENT  AND  ARE  MEETING  THE  TRAINING  OBJECTIVES.  AS 
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CHANGES  IN  DOCTRINE,  TACTICS,  AND  EQUIPMENT  OCCUR, 


: V.  • 


CHANGES  TO  PUBLICATIONS  AND  TRAINING  MATERIALS  MUST 


BE  PREPARED  AND  DISTRIBUTED/  THROUGH  CONSTANT  EFFORT  ' 
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1 -‘  'A,d?r,’t!r  'WE  CAN  INSURE 'THAT  THE  UNITS  IN  THE  FIELD  HAVE  THE  MOST 
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UP-TO-DATE  TRAINING  MATERIALS  POSSIBLE 


(TRANSLATION) 
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WE  WILL  NOW  LOOK  AT  THE  MATERIALS  ON  DISPLAY. 


(TRANSLATION) 
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DEVELOP 


UNIT  IN  THE  UNIT 


SELECT 

INSTRUCTIONAL 

SETTING 


MECHANIC 


design 


G«T  MOM  JOINT  A TO  JOINT  • 
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SYMBOLS 


VALIDATE 

INSTRUCTION 


VALIDATE 

INSTRUCTION 


CONDUCT 

INSTRUCTION 


REVISE 

SYSTEM 


FIELD 

EXPERIENCE 
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TRAINING  AND  EVALUATION 
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Operator*#  Manual  , 
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TACTICAL/SPECIAL  TASKS 


5012  PERFORM  HIGH  RECONNAISSANCE 
* ESSENTIAL  TASK 


PERFORM  NOE  FUG 
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CREW  CHIEF 
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TRANSITION  TRAINING 


AIRCRAFT  HOURS 


FOR  YOU  TO  FORMULATE  SOME  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS, 


YOUR  COOPERATION  IS  GREATLY  APPRECIATED. 
(TRANSLATION) 

WITH  THE  PROJECTED  SHARP  INCREASE  IN  AVIATION  ASSETS 
FOR  ROKA,  THERE  WILL  BE  A SHARP  INCREASE  IN  AVIATION 
RELATED  TRAINING  NECESSARY  TO  SUPPORT  THE  1982 
REQUIREMENTS.  PROJECTED  REQUIREMENTS  ARE  FOR 

6>OQ 

APPROXIMATELY  m AVIATORS  TO  BE  TRAINED  BEFORE  1982 
IN  ORDER  TO  FILL  ALL  AUTHORIZED  AVIATION  POSITIONS. 
THE  UNITED  STATES' WENT  THROUGH  A PERIOD  SIMILAR  TO 
THIS  WITH  THE  INCREASED  EMPHASIS  ON  AVIATION  DURING 
THE  ADVENT  OF  THE  VIETNAM  WAR  AND  IS-  CURRENTLY  IN 
MUCH  THE  SAME  SITUATION  WITH  THE  RAPID  EXPANSION  OF 
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TRAINING  TO  MEET  FORCE  REALIGNMENT  REQUIREMENTS.* 


(TRANSLATION) 


YESTERDAY  WE  DISCUSSED  THE  INSTRUCTIONAL  SYSTEMS 


DEVELOPMENT  PROCESS  AND  HOW  IT  IS  APPLIED  IN 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  TRAINING  PROGRAMS.  THE  U.S.  ARMY 


AVIATION  CENTER  IS  CURRENTLY  PLANNING  FOR  A RAPID 


\ Q 


SLIDE  A 


^LIDE  5 


L_ 


INCREASE  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  INITIAL  ENTRY  AVIATORS 


TO  BE  TRAINED  EACH  YEAR. 


•IN  PLANNING  FOR  THIS  INCREASE  IN  TRAINING  WE  HAVE 


APPLIED  A SYSTEMATIC  APPROACH  SIMILAR  TO  THE  INSTRUCTIONAL i 


SYSTEMS  DEVELOPMENT  TECHNIQUE.  YOU  WILL  REMEMBER  FROM 


YESTERDAY  THAT  THIS  TECHNIQUE  USES  A-FIVE  STEP 


APPROACH  TO  DEVELOPING  TRAINING  PROGRAMS. 


THE  FIVE  STEPS  ARE: 


JAI  VC  JC 
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SLIDE  6 


DESIGN 


DEVELOPMENT 


IMPLEMENTATION  AND 


CONTROL 


(TRANSLATION) 


AT  THE  AVIATION  CENTER  WE  HAVE  TAKEN  THE  FIRST  STEP 


IN  THIS  PROCESS  AND  ANALYZED  THE  TRAINING  PROBLEM. 


WE  DETERMINED  THAT  PROGRAMS  NEEDED  TO  BE  DEVELOPED 


IN  THESE  AREAS: 


INSTRUCTOR  REQUIREMENTS 


AIRCRAFT  REQUIREMENTS 


ACADEMIC  CLASSROOM  REQUIREMENTS 


BILLETING,  MESSHALL,  LIFE  SUPPORT  REQUIREMENTS 


AIRFIELD  SiJPPORT  REQUIREMENTS 


SLIDE  7 
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LOGISTIC  REQUIREMENTS 


TRANSPORTATION  REQUIREMENTS 


MAINTENANCE/REFUEL  REQUIREMENTS 


(TRANSLATION) 


ONCE  THE  AREAS  WERE  IDENTIFIED  WE  PROCEEDED  TO  THE 


NEXT  STEP  IN  THE  PROCESS  AND  DETERMINED  THE  ACTIONS 


NEEDED  TO  SOLVE  THE  PROBLEM. 


FOR  EXAMPLE,  WITH  INSTRUCTOR  REQUIREMENTS  WE  INITIALLY 


IDENTIFIED  THE  NUMBER  AND  TYPE  OF  ADDITIONAL  INSTRUCTORS 


NEEDED  TO  SUPPORT  THE  INCREASE. 


(TRANSLATION) 


HAVING  ESTABLISHED  THIS  WE  THEN  DETERMINED  WHO  WAS 


QUALIFIED  AND  WHO  WOULD  NEED  TO  BE  TRAINED. 


IN  THE  NEXT  PHASE  OF  THE  PROCESS  WE  DEVELOP  A PROGRAM / 
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FLIP  ID 


WHERE  THE  INSTRUCTORS  WOULD  BE  QUALIFIED  IN  THE  * 

PROPER  SKILLS  AND  NUMBERS,  IN  TIME  TO  MEET  THE 
REQUIREMENTS, 

AFTER  THIS  PLAN  IS  DEVELOPED;  WE  IMPLEMENT  THE  TRAINING 
NECESSARY  TO  MEET  THE  REQUIREMENT. 

WHEN  THIS  IS  ACCOMPLISHED  THE  INSTRUCTORS  ARE  EVALUATED 


AND  ASSIGNED  TO  THEIR  CONTROLLING  DEPARTMENTS.  THIS 


APPROACH  WAS  APPLIED  TO  EACH  OF  THE  AREAS  IDENTIFIED 


IN  THE  ANALYSIS  PHASE  AND  HAS  BEEN  A VALUABLE  TOOL 


IN  .PLANNING  FOR  OUR  INCREASED  TRAINING. 


(TRANSLATION) 
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ANOTHER  TECHNIQUE  I WOULD  LIKE  TO  DISCUSS  IS 


THE  INVERSE  PLANNING  SEQUENCE, 


^LIDE  9 


WITH  THIS  SEQUENCE  WE  FIRST  DETERMINE  THE 
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DESIRED  PROGRAM  COMPLETION  DATE. 
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FLIP  77! 


FOR  EXAMPLE,  WE  DETERMINED  .THAT  WE  WOULD  NEED  SHELL 


ARMY  HELIPORT  OPEN  ON  27  NOVEMBER,  THEN  WE  IDENTIFIED 


TASKS  THAT  MUST  BE  COMPLETED  FOR  THE  OBJECTIVE  TO 


BE  MET. 


FLIP  Vd 


FOR  EXAMPLE,  WE  NEEDED  AUTOMATIC  DATA. PROCESSING 


TERMINALS  INSTALLED  TO  USE  SHELL  AIRFIELD,  THIS 


TASK  WOULD  TAKE  THE  LONGEST  TIME  TO  COMPLETE  OF 


.THE  TASKS  NECESSARY  TO  GET  SHELL  AIRFIELD  OPERATIONAL. 


(TRANSLATION) 


FLIP  ?. 


THEN  WE  DECIDED  HOW  LONG  IT  WOULD  TAKE  TO 


ACCOMPLISH  THIS  TASK,  WE  WOULD  NEED  10  MONTHS  TO 


PROCURE  AND  INSTALL  DATA  TERMINALS  AT  SHELL, 


USING  THIS  TIME  FRAME  WE  WERE  ABLE  TO  BACK  UP  FROM 


OUR  DESIRED  COMPLETION  DATE  AND  DETERMINE  THAT  WE 


MUST  INITIATE  ACTION  BY  27  JANUARY  IN  ORDER  TO  HAVE 


SHELL  AIRFIELD  OPEN  ON  27  NOVEMBER,  THIS  INVERSE 


PLANNING  SEQUENCE  WAS  USED  WITH  EACH  AREA 


IDENTIFIED, 


i 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  10 


3 


IT  SHOULD  BE  NOTED  HERE  THAT  SOME  TASKS  DEPEND 


ON  ANOTHER  TASK  BEING  COMPLETED  BEFORE  THE  ORIGINAL 


TASK  CAN  BE  STARTED,  IN  THIS  TYPE  OF  SITUATION  ONE 


MUST  SOMETIMES  PLAN  ON  A SERIES  OF  TASKS  RATHER  THAN 


THE  ONE  LONGEST  TASK  DETERMINING  THE  DATE  ACTION  MUST 


BE  INITIATED, 


(TRANSLATION) 


11  ' 


THE  LAST  TECHNIQUE  THAT  WE  USED  IN  PLANNING  FOR 


II 


OUR  INCREASES  INITIAL  ENTRY  TRAINING  WAS  THE  TIME- 


SLIDE  12 


Vr 


LINE-GRAPH,  THIS  TOOL  ALLOWS  US  TO  VISUALLY 


DEPICT  THE  TASKS  THAT  NEED  TO  BE  PERFORMED  AGAINST 


A CALENDAR,  THIS  HELPS  US  TO  EFFECTIVELY  PLAN 


NECESSARY  COURSES  OF  ACTION  IN  A SYSTEMATIC  MANNER. 


THIS  IS  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  SOME  OF  THE  TASKS  NECESSARY  FOR 


OUT?  INCREASED  TRAINING  REQUIREMENT  AS  SHOWN  ON  A TIME- 


LINE GRAPH, 


(TRANSLATION) 


EACH  OF  THE  TECHNIQUES  WE  HAVE  DISCUSSED  HAS  PROVEN 


TO  .BE  AN  EFFECTIVE  TOOL  FOR  THE  US  ARMY  IN  PREPARING 


FOR  OUR  INCREASED  TRAINING  REQUIREMENTS,  ONE  OR  A 


COMBINATION  OF  THESE  TECHNIQUES  MAY  PROVE  USEFUL  IN 


PLANNING  FOR  ROKA'S  INCREASED  INITIAL  ENTRY  TRAINING 


REQUIREMENTS.  WE  WILL  NOW  TAKE  APPROXIMATELY  30  MINUTES 


r 'jwsupuijkii  i 


*V-M^** 


TO  DISCUSS  THESE  TECHNIQUES  AND  TO  PERMIT  YOU 


TO  DEVELOP  CONCLUSIONS. [AND  RECOMMENDATIONS} 


BEFORE  WE  DO  THIS,  ARE  THERE  ANY  QUESTIONS 


REGARDING  THE  PRESENTATION? 


(TRANSLATION) 


**!  r ■■S»  -r 


THE  SECOND  AREA  THAT  WE  WILL  ADDRESS  TODAY  IS 
QUALIFICATION  TRACKING,  BY  'TRACKING,  I REFER  TO  THE 
CONCEPT  OF  CONDUCTING  TACTICAL  TRAINING  OF  INITIAL 
ENTRY  ROTARY  WING  STUDENTS  IN  THE  TYPE  AIRCRAFT  THEY 
WILL  BE  OPERATING.  THE  FORMAT  THAT  WE  WILL  USE  THIS 

s » 

PERIOD  WILL  REMAIN  THE  SAME  AS  WE  USED  LAST  PERIOD. 

IF  AT  ANY  TIME  YOU  HAVE  A QUESTION,  FEEL  FREE  TO  ASK 
IT  IMMEDIATELY  SO  THAT  WE  MAY  CLARIFY  IT  BEFORE 

r 

PROCEEDING. 

(TRANSLATION) 

TOWARD  THE  END  OF  THE  VIETNAM  CONFLICT,  US  ARMY- 
AVIATORS  DISCOVERED' THAT  FLIGHT.  TECHNIQUES  CONSIDERED 
SAFE  AND  SUCCESSFUL  DURING  THE  EARLY  PORTIONS  OF  THAT 
WAR  WERE  NO  LONGER  APPLICABLE.  SOPHISTICATED  ANTI-AIRCRA 


WEAPONRY  FORCED  AIRCRAFT  TO  OPERATE  AT  LOWER  ALTITUDES 


THAN  EVER  BEFORE,  THIS  ENHANCED  OUR  SURVIVABILITY  AND 


INCREASED  OUR  PROBABILITY  OF  MISSION  ACCOMPLISHMENT. 


(TRANSLATION) 


THE  MID  EAST  WAR  (OCTOBER  1973)  FURTHER  CLARIFIED  AND 


PLACED  IN  PERSPECTIVE  THE  THREAT  AGAINST  WHICH  OUR 


AVIATION  SYSTEMS  MUST  OPERATE  ON  TODAY'S  BATTLE  I ELD: 


SLIDE  2 


FIRST,  A THREAT  FORCE  EMPHASIZING  AN  INTEGRATED 


AIR  DEFENSE  EMPLOYING  SOPHISTICATED  WEAPONS  SUCH  AS 


THE  SA  6,  SA  7,  SA  8,  AND  ZSU-23-4.  THIS  INTEGRATED 


DEFENSE  FORMED  A HIGHLY  EFFECTIVE  AIR  DEFENSE  UMBRELLA 


AND  SEVERELY  RESTRICTED  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  ISRAELI 


AIR  OPERATIONS  EARLY  IN  THE  WAR. 


(TRANSLATION) 


<•  • • 4.-  .»#"■ 


fim  2A 


SLIDE  2B 


SLIDE  OFF 


SECOND,  A THREAT  FORCE  CONDUCTING  CONTINUOUS 
OPERATIONS  BY  EXTENSIVE  USE  OF  NIGHT  FIGHTING  AIDS  SUCH 
AS  INFRA-RED  DEVICES.  THE  CONTINUOUS  PRESSURE  AND 
FIRES  MADE  REGROUPING  OF  FORCES  A MAJOR  PROBLEM  IN  THE 
WAR  • 

(TRANSLATION) 

THIRD,  A THREAT  FORCE  EMPLOYING  ELECTRONIC 
WARFARE  EXTENSIVELY  IN  ALL  COMBAT  OPERATIONS.  THE 
ELECTRONIC  WARFARE  SEVERELY  LIMITED  THE  EFFECTIVENESS 
OF  .ISRAELI  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  AND  COMMUNICATION 
DURING  ALL  TYPES  OF  COMBAT  OPERATIONS. 

(TRANSLATION) 


THESE  EVENTS  BROUGHT  ABOUT  AN  INTENSIVE  REVIEW  DESIGNED 


TO  ANALYZE  THE  FLIGHT  OPERATIONS  CRITICAL  TO  THE 
UPDATE  OF  AVIATOR  TRAINING,'  IT  WAS  FOUND  THAT  THE 

• * 

4 

, t 

MAJOR  DEFICIENCY  LIMITING  THE  COMBAT  EFFECTIVENESS 
OF  US  ARMY  AVIATION,  THEN, 

WAS  THE  LACK  OF  PROPER  TRAINING  ORIENTED  TO  THE  HIGH 
THREAT  ENVIRONMENT.  THIS  RESULTED  IN  A NEW  PROGRAM 

OF  INSTRUCTION  BEING  DEVELOPED. 

( * 

(TRANSLATION) 

• , 
A PRIMARY  FEATURE  OF  THE  NEW  PROGRAM  .WAS 

ADDITIONAL  TACTICAL  TRAINING  ORIENTED  TO  THE  HIGH 

THREAT  ENVIRONMENT,  THIS  TRAINING  WAS  DESIGNED  TO 

» • 

PRODUCE  AN  AVIATOR'POSSESSING  THOSE  SKILLS  NECESSARY 
TO  INTEGRATE  INTO  A DYNAMIC  UNIT  TRAINING  PROGRAM,  THE 
TACTICAL  PHASE  INCORPORATED  AN  OH-58  TRACK  AND  A UH-1 


o 


J 


SLIDE  5 


TRACK,  THE  OH-53  COMBAT  SKILLS  TRACK  WAS  DEVELOPED 

TO  PROVIDE  THE  US  ARMY  WITH  A WELL  TRAINED  OH-53 

AVIATOR  THOROUGHLY  KNGWLEDGABLE  IN  THE  SKILLS  NECESSARY 

W FUNCTION  IN  THE  AERIAL  SCOUT  ROLE  WHILE  THE  UH-1H 

TRACK  MET  THE  ARMY'S  NEED  FOR  UTILITY  AVIATORS. 

\ 

(TRANSLATION) 

PRIOR  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THIS  DUAL  TRACK  SYSTEM  THE 
TRAINING  OF  THE  AEROSCOUT  PILOT  CONSISTED  OF  A 10  HOUR 
TRANSITION  IN  THE  UNIT  AND  WHATEVER  ON-THE-JOB-TRAINING 
THE  INDIVIDUAL  GOT  ON  HIS  OWN  INITIATIVE.  THIS  WAS 
FOUND  TO  BE  INADEQUATE. 

THE  OJT  INSTRUCTION  WAS  INFLUENCED  BY  LOCAL  OPINIONS, 
LACK  OF  BOTH  INSIGHT  AND  UNDERSTANDING  OF  AERIAL  SCOUT 


FUNCTIONS,  AND  AN  INCOMPLETE  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THREAT 


'wsr1 
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DICTATE0RAINING.  IN  ADDITION,  THE  UTILIZATION -OF 
UNIT  INSTRUCTOR  PILOTS  AND  RESOURCES  ADVERSELY  EFFECTED 

i * 

k 

UNIT  READINESS  STATUS  AND  TRAINING  TIME. 

(TRANSLATION) 

THE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  DUAL  TRACK  PROGRAM  ELIMINATED 

* 

MANY  OF  THESE  PROBLEMS.  IT  ALSO  PRODUCED  A NAP-OF-THE- 
EARTH  QUALIFIED  GRADUATE  WHO  WAS  QUALIFIED  IN  THE  UNIT'S 
ORGANIC  AIRCRAFT  AND  MISSION  READY  IMMEDIATELY  UPON 

% 

ASSIGNMENT  TO  AN  AVIATION  UNIT. 

(TRANSLATION) 

THE  SUCCESS  OF  THIS  PROGRAM  HAS  LED  THE  US  ARMY  TO 
CONSIDER  THE  FEASIBILITY  OF  EXPANDING  THE  QUALIFICATION 
TRACK  CONCEPT  TO  INCLUDE  ATTACK  AND  CARGO  TRACKS  FOR 


INITIAL  ENTRY  STUDENTS.  EXAMPLES  OF  PROPOSED  PROGRAMS 


u 


^:Uj£S^7  FOR  THESE  TRACKS  ARE  SHOWN  HERE, 


ib  1 
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(TRANSLATION) 


IN  THE  PAST  WE  THOUGHT  THAT  IT  WAS  NECESSARY  FOR 


AN  AVIATOR  TO  HAVE  APPROXIMATELY  500  HOURS  OF  FLIGHT 


EXPERIENCE  BEFORE  TRANSITIONING  INTO  A MORE  COMPLEX 


AIRCRAFT  LIKE  THE  CH-47,  HOWEVER,  DURING  THE  VIETNAM 


ERA  WE  FOUND  THAT  WE  COULD  SUCCESSFULLY  TRANSITION 


AVIATORS  IMMEDIATELY  ON  COMPLETION  OF  INITIAL  ENTRY 


TRAINING.  THIS  MADE  IT  SEEM  FEASIBLE  TO  CONSIDER 


TRACKIN6  OF  THE  MORE  COMPLEX  AIRCRAFT  AS  WELL.  A 


PRIMARY  CONSIDERATION  IN  THIS  DECISION  IS  THE  COST 


i 

1 
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EFFECTIVENESS  OF  USING  THE  MORE  COMPLEX  AND  EXPENSIVE 


AIRCRAFT  EARLY  IN  THE  TRAINING  PROCESS. 


(TRANSLATION) 
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• OuIDE  3 


IN  LIGHT  OF  LIMITED  ANTICIPATED  ROK  AVIATOR 


REQUIREMENTS  IN  THE  AH-1  AND  CH-A7  AIRCRAFT  THIS  MAY  „ 


BE  A VALID  CONCEPT  FOR  YOUR  CONSIDERATION.  THIS 


PROGRAM  SHOULD  BE  WEIGHED  AGAINST  THE  POSSIBILITY 


THAT  RAPID  ATTRITION  IN  A COMBAT  ENVIRONMENT  COULD 


SERIOUSLY  JEOPARDIZE  THE  AH-1  AND  CH-47  AVIATOR 


FORCE. 


(TRANSLATION) 


THE  DUAL  TRACK  PROGRAM  HAS  PROVEN  HIGHLY  SUCCESSFUL 


IN  TRAINING  INITIAL  ENTRY  STUDENTS  AND  CONSERVING 


RESOURCES.  A PROGRAM  SIMILAR  TO  IT  COULD  HAVE  BOTH 


SHORT  RANGE  AND  LONG  RANGE  APPLICATION  IN"  ROKA'S 


TRAINING.  WE  WILL  NOW  TAKE  SOME  TIME  FOR  YOU  TO 
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DISCUSS  THESE  CONCEPTS  AND  TO  PERMIT  YOU  TO 
DEVELOP  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS.  I 
BE  AVAILABLE  IF  THERE  ARE  ANY  QUESTIONS, 

' (TRANSLATION) 


i 


THE  THIRD  AREA  OF  AVIATOR  TRAINING  THAT  VIE  HILL  ' 


xm  i 


. ADDRESS  TODAY  IS  TRANSITION  TRAINING,  WE  WILL  DISCUSS 


THIS  FROM  TWO  ASPECTS, 


FLIP  )/>  FIRST  WE  WILL  LOOK  AT  FIXED  WING  TO  ROTARY  WING  TRANSITIONS, 


FLIP! 3 THEN  WE  WILL  DISCUSS  SOME  CONSIDERATIONS  FOR  ROTARY  WING  TO 


ROTARY  WING  TRANSITIONS,  OUR  FORMAT  FOR  THIS  PERIOD  WILL 


O 


REMAIN  THE  SAME  AS  WE  HAVE  BEEN  USING,  AGAIN  LET  ME  REMIND 


YOU  THAT  IF  YOU  HAVE  ANY  QUESTIONS,  FEEL  FREE  TO  ASK  THEM 


IMMEDIATELY  SO  THAT  WE  CAN  CLARIFY  THEM  BEFORE  WE  PROCEED, 


(TRANSLATION) 


COVER  2nd  FLIP  THE  FLEXIBILITY  AND  MOBILITY  OFFERED  BY  THE 


HELICOPTER  HAS  DECREASED  THE  RELIANCE  .ON  FIXED  WING 


TRANSPORTABILITY.  THIS  DECREASED  RELIANCE  RESULTED  IN  THE 


5 


US  ARMY  REDUCING  ITS  FIXED  WING  INVENTORY, 


SLIDE  2 


NEAR  TERM  PROJECTIONS  FOR  ROKA  INDICATE  A REDUCTION  OF 


-'*  \ 
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YOUR  FIXED  WING  AIRCRAFT  FROM  APPROXIMATELY  276  IN  1978  TO 


APPROXIMATELY  154  IN  1982,  AS  WE  REDUCED  OUR  FIXED  WING 


FLEET,  OUR  NEED  FOR  AVIATORS  WITH. FIXED  WING  ONLY  QUALIFICATION: 
ENDED,  THESE  FIXED  WING  ONLY  AVIATORS  HAD  BECOME  AN  ARMY  . . 

LIABILITY  IN  RESPECT  TO  THE  VARIETY  OF  AVIATION  ASSIGNMENTS. 

FOR  WHICH  THEY  WERE  QUALIFIED, 

* 

(TRANSLATION) 

SINCE  THE  HELICOPTER  HAD  BECOME  INTEGRATED  INTO  THE  COMBINED’ 

\ 

i 

ARMS  TEAM  IT  BECAME  APPARENT  THAT  MAINTAINING  C0M3AT  READY 
ROTARY  WING  PILOTS  WAS  CRITICAL  TO  A FAVORABLE  READINESS 


POSTURE, 


K V »>A<  • 
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SLIDE  3 WE  CONDUCTED  A STUDY  OF  US  ARMY  AVIATION -AND  CONCLUDED 


THAT  THERE  WAS  A VALID  REQUIREMENT  FOR  THE  CREATION  OF  A 

I , » 
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ROTARY  WING  QUALIFICATION  COURSE  FOR  FIXED  WING  ONLY 


V \\ 


AVIATORS,  THIS  TRAINING  WOULD  INCREASE  THE  FLEXIBILITY  OF 


AVIATION  ASSIGNMENTS  AND  INCREASE  THEIR  EFFECTIVENESS  IN 
PERFORMANCE  OF  ARMY  AVIATION'S  ROLE  AS  A MEMBER  OF  THE 
COMBINED  ARMS  TEAM,  . 

(TRANSLATION) 

THE  STUDY  RECOMMENDED  THAT  A ROTARY  WING  QUALIFICATION 
COURSE  BE  ESTABLISHED  TO  QUALIFY  ALL  FIXED  WING  AVIATORS 
IN  THE  ARMY  IN  ROTARY  WING  AIRCRAFT,  IT  ALSO  RECOMMENDED 
THAT  THIS  TRAINING  MOT  BE  PROVIDED  TO  AVIATORS  THAT.  WOULD 
HAVE  MINIMAL  RETENTION  AND  UTILIZATION  UPON  COMPLETION  OF 
THE  TRAINING,  THEREFORE,  RETENTION  CRITERION  WAS  USED  AS 
A BASIS  FOR  SELECTION  OF  AVIATORS  TO  ATTEND  THE  TRAINING, 


(TRANSLATION) 


IDE  4A  EXPERIENCE  GAINED  IN  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  QUALIFICATION 

COURSE  INDICATED  TWO  CONSIDERATIONS  THAT  SHOULD  BE  LOOKED  AT- IN 

* « 

PLANNING  THIS  TRAINING, 

FLIP  Hi  FIRST,  EXPERIENCE  INDICATES  THAT  THE  USE  OF  DUAL  RATED 

INSTRUCTOR  PILOTS  IS  AN  ASSET  IN  TRAINING,  DUAL  RATED 

\ 

INSTRUCTORS  ARE  FAMILIAR  WITH  THE  EXPERIENCE  BASE  OF  THE 

FIXED  WING  TO  ROTARY  WING  STUDENTS  AND  ARE  BETTER  ABLE  TO 

/ ’ » 

- ANTICIPATE  PROBLEMS  THEY  WILL  ENCOUNTER.  IN  ADDITION/ 

DUAL  RATED  INSTRUCTORS  CAN  TRANSLATE  AERODYNAMICS  FROM 
BOTH  THE  FIXED  AND  ROTARY  WING  VIEWPOINT.  . 

(TRANSLATION) 

FLIP  THE  SECOND  AREA  THAT  SHOULD  BE  CONSIDERED  IS  THE 

TRAINING  OF  TACTICAL  FLYING  TECHNIQUES  DURING  THE 


o 
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QUALIFICATION  COURSE,  THE  US  ROTARY  WING  QUALIFICATION 


STUDENT  CURRENTLY  GETS  THIRTY  HOURS  OF  CONTACT  TRAINING 


AND  THIRTY  HOURS  OF  INSTRUMENT  TRAINING  IN  THE  COURSE, 


. WE  HAVE  FOUND  FOR  OUR  PURPOSES  IT  IS  MORE  COST  EFFECTIVE 


TO  TRAIN  THE  TACTICAL  SKILLS  IN  THE  UNIT  FOR  THE  US 


QUALIFICATION  STUDENT,  THE  ROKA,  HOWEVER,  MAY  WANT  TO 


CONDUCT  THIS  TRAINING  AS  PART  OF  YOUR  ROTARY  WING  QUALIFICATION 


COURSE/TO  ENHANCE  THE  MISSION  READINESS  OF  THE  GRADUATE 
AVIATOR.  TIME  COULD  BE  TAKEN  AWAY  FROM  INSTRUMENT 


QUALIFICATION  IF  YOU  DETERMINE  TACTICAL  TRAINING  TO  BE 


MORE  PERTINENT. 
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(TRANSLATION) 


OTHER  QUESTIONS  YOU  MAY  WANT  TO  CONSIDER  IN  YOUR 
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1,  WHY  CONTINUE  TO  TRAIN  FIXED  WING  AVIATORS?  'WITH 


YOUR  PLANNED  REDUCTION  OF  THE  FIXED  WING  FLEET  WILL  THE 


PRESENT  CONTINGENT  OF  FIXED  WING  AVIATORS  BE  ADEQUATE  WITH 


PROJECTED  ATTRITION/RETENTION  RATES? 


2,  ..IF  NECESSARY  TO  CONTINUE  TRAINING  FIXED  WING 


'AVIATORS,  WHAT  IS  THE  FEASIBILITY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE  CONDUCTING 


SOME  OR  ALL  OF  THAT  TRAINING? 


3.  IS  IT  FEASIBLE  TO  "TRACK"  FIXED  WING  AVIATORS  AND 


NOT  ROTARY  WING  QUALIFY  THEM  AT  ALL? 


(TRANSLATION) 


i • 


SLIDE  6 . THE  NEXT  ASPECT  OF  TRANSITION  TRAINING  THAT  WE  WILL 


CONSIDER  IS  ROTARY  WING  TO  ROTARY  WING  TRANSITIONS. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  SEVERAL  DIFFERENT  AND  COMPLEX  TYPE  AIRCRAFT 


O 


CREATES  THE  NEED,  NOT  ONLY  FOR  MANY  NEW  AVIATORS,  BUT  ALSO 


;i  ilaU 
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FOR  QUALIFICATION  TRAINING  FOR  CURRENT  AVIATORS  INTO  NEW 


SLIDE  7 


SLIDE  8 


TYPE  AIRCRAFT, 

THIS  CREATES  THE  QUESTION  OF  WHETHER  IT  IS  FEASIBLE 
' If)  LIGHT  OF  INCREASED  INITIAL  ENTRY  TRAINING  AT  THE 
AVIATION  SCHOOL  TO  CONDUCT  TRANSITION  TRAINING  IN  THE 


i 
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UNIT, 


(TRANSLATION) 


TRANSITION  COURSES  ARE  CURRENTLY  BEING  CONDUCTED  AT  FORT 


RUCKER  FOR  THE  AH-1  AND  OM7.  FORT  HOOD,  TEXAS  IS  PRESENTLY 


TRAINING  AVIATORS  IN  THE  AH-1  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  AVIATION 


CENTER  ASSISTANCE  AND  PROGRAM  OF  INSTRUCTION, 


PERSONNEL  AT  FORT  HOOD  INDICATE  THAT  THEIR  COURSES  OF 


INSTRUCTION  PRODUCE  A FULLY  QUALIFIED  PILOT, 


».  I- 


I .'^FLIP  .7!  HOWEVER,  UTILIZATION  OF  UNIT  INSTRUCTOR  PILOTS 'AND 

v ' 


RESOURCES  DEGRADES  UNIT  READINESS  STATUS  AND  AVAILABLE' 


TRAINING  TIME, 


FLIP  :f8  BECAUSE  OF  THE  DECENTRALIZED  NATURE  OF  THIS  TRAINING, 


STANDARDIZATION  AND  TRAINING  AIDS  HAVE  PRESENTED  A MAJOR 


PROBLEM,  SOPHISTICATED  SYSTEM  MOCK-UPS  THAT  ARE  USED  IN 


INSTRUCTION  AT  THE  SCHOOL  ARE  NOT  AVAILABLE  TO  THE  UNIT 


TRAINERS  BECAUSE  OF  FUNDING  CONSTRAINTS,  THESE  AREAS 


REQUIRE  MUCH  GUIDANCE  AND  ASSISTANCE  FROM  OUTSIDE  THE 


UNIT,  THE  DIRECTORATE  OF  EVALUATIONS  AND  STANDARDIZATION 


FROM  OUR  AVIATION  CENTER  CLOSELY  MONITORS  THE  PROGRAM. 


(TRANSLATION) 


FLIP 
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THIS  COURSE  OF  ACTION  IS  COST  EFFECTIVE  AND  PRECLUDES 


THE  UNIT  FROM  BEING  HAMPERED  BY  A SERVICE  SCHOOL  TRAINING 
BACKLOG,  IT  IS  PARTICULARLY  EFFECTIVE  IN  A SITUATION  WHERE 
A RAPID  INCREASE  IN  TRAINING  HAS  CREATED  AN  OVERLOAD 
CONDITION  AT  A SERVICE  SCHOOL. 

(TRANSLATION) 

THESE  ARE  SOME  OF  THE  CONSIDERATIONS  THAT  EFFECTED 
THE  US  DECISION  TO  USE  UNIT  TRANSITIONS  IN  SOME  CASES. 

THEY  COULD  BE  APPLIED  TO  SIMILAR  PROBLEMS  IN  ROKA  AVIATION. 
WE  WILL  NOW  TAKE  SOME  TIME  FOR  YOU  TO  DISCUSS  THESE 
CONSIDERATIONS  AMONG  YOURSELVES  AND  TO  PERMIT  YOU  TO 
FORMULATE  YOUR  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS.  I WILL 
BE  AVAILABLE  IF  THERE  ARE  ANY  QUESTIONS  REGARDING  THE 
PRESENTATIONS. 


(TRANSLATION) 
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THE  NEXT  AREA  THAT  BE  HILL  ADDRESS  ;W  IS  ENLISTED 


, TRAINING.  WE  WILL  DISCUSS  THIS  FROM  TWO  ASPECTS. 


FIRST,  WE  WILL  LOOK  AT  TRAINING  OF  ENLISTED  AVIATION 


PERSONNEL. 


a ,y*  <• 
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FLIP : J THEN  WE  WILL  LOOK  AT  AVIATION  RELATED  TRAINING  OF  NON- 


AVIATION PERSONNEL, 


DURING  THE  NEXT  PERIOD  WF  ‘,TLL  DISCUSS  AIRCRAFT  AND 


COMPONENT  REPAIR  TRAINING,  OUR  FORMAT  FOR  THIS  PERIOD 


WILL  REMAIN  THE  SAME  AS  WE  HAVE  BEEN  USING,  IF  YOU  HAVE 


ANY  QUESTIONS  FEEL  FREE  TO  ASK  THEM  IMMEDIATELY  SO  THAT 


WE  CAN  CLARIFY  THEM  BEFORE  WE  PROCEED, 


(TRANSLATION) 
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THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  SEVERAL  DIFFERENT  AND  COMPLEX 


TYPE  AIRCRAFT  CREATES  THE  NEED  FOR  THE  RECRUITMENT  AND 
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TRAINING  OF  LARGE  NUMBERS  OF  ENLISTED  AVIATION  PERSONNEL, 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST  FORMIDABLE  TASKS- FACED  IS  THE  TRAINING 

\ ♦ 

OF  PERSONNEL  TO  MAINTAIN  THE  AIRCRAFT,  .HE  NEAR  TERM 
PROJECTION  OF  ROKA  TRAINING  REQUIREMENTS  IS  FOR  APPROXIMATELY 
2000  MAINTENANCE  PERSONNEL  TO  BE  TRAINED  BEFORE  1982  IN 
ORDER  TO  FILL  ALL  AUTHORIZED  AVIATION  MAINTENANCE  POSITIONS. 
IN  ORDER  TO  ACCOMPLISH  THIS  TASK,  IT  IS  NECESSARY  TO 
MAXIMIZE  THE  USE  OF  ALL  AVAILABLE  TRAINING  ASSETS. 

(TRANSLATION) 

ONE  TECHNIQUE  THE  US  ARMY  USES  FOR  MAXIMIZING  THE 
USE  OF  TRAINING  ASSETS  IS  SHIFT  TRAINING.  SHIFT  TRAINING 
IS  THE  CONCEPT  OF  USING ‘MULTIPLE  TRAINING  ..PERIODS, 

THE  US  AVIATION  SCHOOL  HAS  RECENTLY  IMPLEMENTED  THIS 
PROCEDURE  IN  ITS  HELICOPTER  REPAIR  TRAINING  PROGRAM. 
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SLIDE  5 


THIS  ENABLES  US  TO  GET  TWICE  THE  USE  OUT  OF  OUR  FACILITIES 


BY  USING  TWO  TRAINING  PERIODS,  ONE  PERIOD  IS  CONDUCTED 


FROM  0530  HOURS  UNTIL  1230  HOURS.  THE  AFTERNOON  SHIFT 


WORKS  FROM  1230  UNTIL  1900. 


THE  ONLY  DRAWBACK  THAT  WE  HAVE  DISCOVERED  WITH  THIS 


SYSTEM  IS  THAT  IT  REQUIRES  AN  INCREASED  NUMBER  OF 


INSTRUCTORS  TO  SUPPORT  THE  ADDITIONAL  TRAINING. 


(TRANSLATION) 


A SECOND  TOGL  THAT  WE  USE  IN  OUR  AIRCRAFT  AND  COMPONENT 


UiO.^A  REPAIR  TRAINING  IS  SELF-PACED  LEARNING.  THIS  TECHNIQUE 


ALLOWS  THE  STUDENT  TO  PROCEED  THROUGH  THE  LEARNING  PROCESS 


AT  HIS  OWN  RATE.  HE  DOESN'T  PROCEED  WITH  THE  NEXT  TASK 


IN  THE  LEARNING  PROGRAM  UNTIL  HE  HAS  MASTERED  THE  PREVIOUS 


TASK.  WE  HAVE  FOUND  THAT  THIS  TECHNIQUE  PRODUCES  A HIGHER 


'^1P 
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QUALITY  GRADUATE  KITH  FEWER  INSTRUCTORS.  THE  MAJOR  • 
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DISADVANTAGE  WITH  THIS  PROGRAM  IS  THAT  IT  TAKES  A LITTLE 


LONGER  TO  PRODUCE  A GRADUATE  THAN  KITH  CONTROLLED  TRAINING 


PROGRESSION. 


(TRANSLATION) 
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ANOTHER  TECHNIQUE  THAT  CAN  BE  USED  TO  MAXIMIZE  USE  OF 


TRAINING  ASSETS  IS  CONSOLIDATION, 
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THE  US  ARMY  CURRENTLY  TRAINS  ENLISTED  AVIATION  PERSONNEL 


AT  FIVE  SEPARATE  ARMY  POSTS,  WE  HAVE  FOUND  THAT  THIS 


ARRANGEMENT  IS  FAR  FROM  AN  IDEAL  SITUATION, 


SLIDE  9 


THE  US  ARMY  AVIATION  AND  TRANSPORTATION  SCHOOLS  HAVE 


CONSIDERED  CONSOLIDATING  ALL  AIRCRAFT  AND  COMPONENT  REPAIR 


TRAINING  AT  THE  US  ARMY  TRANSPORTATION  SCHOOL.  VIE  HAVE  FOUND 


'i 


THAT  AIRCRAFT  REPAIR  AND  COMPONENT  REPAIR  TRAINING  ARE  VERY 
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SIMILAR, 


SLIDE  10  BOTH  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  REQUIRE  SIMILAR  AND 

■ * 

IN  SOME  CASES  IDENTICAL  TOOLS,  TRAINING  DEVICES,  AND 


INSTRUCTOR  EXPERTISE,  CONSOLIDATION  OF  THE  MAINTENANCE 


RELATED  TRAINING  WOULD  ALLOW  MAXIMUM  UTILIZATION  OF 


CLASSROOMS,  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS,  TRAINING  DEVICES, 


TOOLS,  AND  INSTRUCTORS, 


f TftAtfSi  A T'ON) 


AN  ADDITIONAL  ADVANTAGE  OF  CONSOLIDATION  WOULD  BE 


THE  ENHANCED  STANDARDIZATION  OF  MAINTENANCE  PRACTICES 


AND  TRAINING. 


SLIDE  11 


CURRENTLY  THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  INSTRUCTORS  ARRIVING  AT 


THE  AVIATION  SCHOOL  FROM  TACTICAL  UNITS  IS  NOT  USED  AS 


EFFECTIVELY  AS  POSSIBLE  IN  FORMULATING  THE  PROGRAM  OF 


INSTRUCTION  BECAUSE  THE  PROPONENT  AGENCY  FOR  THE  PROGRAM 


) IS  THE  TRANSPORTATION  SCHOOL,  CONSOLIDATION  WOULD  ’ 

FACILITATE  THE  USE  OF  THAT  EXPERTISE  TO  STANDARDIZE  . . 

PRACTICES  AND  TRAINING. 

(TRANSLATION) 

THE  US  ARMY  HAS  FOUND  THESE  TECHNIQUES  TO  BE  VALID 
' CONSIDERATIONS  IN  FORMULATING  AN  EFFICIENT  AIRCRAFT  REPAIR 
TRAINING  PROGRAM. 

• • • • 

SLIDE  12  TWO  OF  THE  TECHNIQUES,  CONSOLIDATION  AND  SHIFT  TRAINING 
COULD  HAVE  IMMEDIATE  IMPACT  IF  INCLUDED  IN  THE  ROKA'S  ’ 
TRAINING  PROGRAM.  THE  OTHER  TECHNIQUE,  SELF  PACED  LEARNING, 
SHOULD  BE  CONSIDERED  FOR  ITS  LONG  RANGE  APPLICATION.  WE  . 
WILL  NOW  TAKE  SOME  TIME  FOR  YOU  TO  DISCUSS  THESE 
CONSIDERATIONS  AMONG  YOURSELVES  AND  TO  PERMIT  YOU  TO 
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THE  NEXT  AREA  WE  WILL  DISCUSS  TODAY  IS  ENLISTED 


ARMAMENT  REPAIRER  TRAINING, 


WE  WILL  DISCUSS  THREE  CONSIDERATIONS  ASSOCIATED 


WITH  THIS  TRAINING,  FIRST,  WE  WILL  LOOK  AT  THE  USE  OF 


SIMULATORS  FOR  TRAINING  AND  MAINTAINING  PROFICIENCY,  SECOND, 


WE  WILL  EXAMINE  FACTORS  IN  MAINTAINING  THE  MORALE  OF  THE 


•AMENT  REPAIRER,  LAST,  WE  WILL  LOOK  AT  FACTORS  THAT 


SHOULD  BE  CONSIDERED  IN  THE  SELECTION  OF  PERSONNEL  FOR 


TRAINING, 


(TRANSLATION) 


OFF  OUR  FORMAT  DURING  THIS  PERIOD  WILL  REMAIN  THE  SAME  Ac 


WE  HAVE  BEEN  USING,  AGAIN  LET  ME  REMIND  YOU  THAT  IF  YOU 


HAVE  ANY  QUESTIONS,  FEEL  FREE  TO  ASK  THEM  IMMEDIATELY  SO 


THAT  WE  CAN  CLARIFY  THEM  BEFORE  HE  PROCEED, 


(TRANSLATION) 


WITH  THE  INCREASE  IN  THE  COMPLEXITY  OF  ARMAMENT  ON 


THE  HELICOPTER,  COMMANDERS  SOON  CAME  TO  REALIZE  THAT  THE 


HELICOPTER  WAS  A WEAPONS  SYSTEM,  IT  WAS  NO  LONGER  SUFFICIENT 


FOR  AN  ATTACK  HELICOPTER  TO  BE  FLYABLE  TO  BE  AN  ASSET  ON  THE 


COMBINED  ARMS  BATTLEFIELD,  TO  BE  AN  ASSET,  AN  ATTACK 


HELICOPTER  MUST  HAVE  OPERATIONAL  WEAPONS  SYSTEMS.  THUS, 


THE  ARMAMENT  REPARIER  BECAME  A KEY  ELEMENT  IN  THE  COMBINED 


ARMS  TEAM, 


(TRANSLATION) 


THE  US  ARMY  SOON  REALIZED  THAT  A MAJOR  PROBLEM  WITH 


ARMAMENT  REPAIRER  TRAINING  LAY  NOT  ONLY  IN  INITIAL  TRAINING 
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BUT  IN  MAINTAINING  HIS  PROFICIENCY  AFTER  JOINING  THE 


TACTICAL  UNIT,  NEW  TECHNOLOGICAL  DEVELOPMENTS  HAVE 


INCREASED  THE  COST  AND  COMPLEXITY  OF  HELICOPTER  WEAPONS 


SYSTEMS,  CREATING  NEW  DEMANDS  FOR  MAINTENANCE  AND 


TECHNICAL  SKILL  TRAINING,  EXPENSIVE  DIAGNOSTIC  TEST 


KITS  ARE  NEEDED  TO  DIAGNOSE  MALFUNCTIONS  IN  THESE  WEAPONS 


SYSTEMS.  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  THESE  TEST  SETS  OFTEN  CAUSED 


THE  UNITS  TO  EE  RELUCTANT  TO  ALLOW  A NEW  GRADUATE  TO  USE 


THIS  EQUIPMENT  WITHOUT  CLOSE  SUPERVISION. 


(TRANSLATION) 


THE  HIGH  COST  OF  AMMUNITION  BROUGHT  ABOUT  THE  DEVELOPMENT 


OF  SIMULATORS  TO  TRAIN  THE  GUNNER  IN  FIRING  THE  WEAPONS, 


USING  THESE  SIMULATORS  OFTEN  MEANT  THAT  THE  WEAPONS  SYSTEMS 


WENT  UNUSED  A LARGE  PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  TIME.  CONSEQUENTLY, 


THE  ARMAMENT  REPAIRER  RECEIVED  LITTLE  ON  THE  JOB  TRAINING 


IN  USING  THE  TEST  EQUIPMENT  AND  IN  MAINTAINING  AND  REPAIRING 


THE  WEAPONS  SYSTEMS,  THIS  CAUSED-  THE  US  ARMY  TO  DEVELOP 


SIMULATORS  TO  TRAIN  THE  ARMAMENT  REPAIRER  ALSO. 
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THESE  SIMULATORS  INCORPORATE  THE  DIAGNOSTIC  TEST 


EQUIPMENT  IN  AN  AREA  APPROXIMATELY  THE  SIZE  OF  AN  OFFICE 


DESK.  WE  CURRENTLY  HAVE  SEVEN  SIMULATORS.  IN  USE  IN  OUR 


ARMAMENT  REPAIRER  TRAINING  PROGRAM. 


SLIDE  A 
RIGHT 


(TRANSLATION) 


THE  SIMULATORS  TEACH: 


. TOW  SYSTEM  OPERATIONAL  PROCEDURES 


, TOW  SYSTEM  DIAGNOSTICS 


. MISSILE  COMMAND  SUBSYSTEM  DIAGNOSTICS 
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FLIP 


* ARMAMENT  SUBSYSTEM  PROCEDURES 


. HELMET  SIGHT  SUBSYSTEM  OPERATION  AND  DIAGNOSTICS 


, SYSTEM  ELECTRICAL  POWER  SUPPLY  (AC/DC) 


THESE  FUNCTIONS  CAN  BE  MONITORED  ON  THIS  SCREEN* 


(TRANSLATION) 


THE  ADVANGAJES  ARE  THAT  THESE  SIMULATORS  INCORPORATE 


THE  DIAGNOSTIC  TEST  EQUIPMENT, 


STUDENTS  ARE  ABLE  TO  PRACTICE  CRITICAL  PROCEDURES  AND  SKILLS 


WITHOUT  FEARING  DAMAGE  TO  EXPENSIVE  COMPONENTS, 


FLIPf;.?  THEY  CAN  BE  OPERATED  BY  ONE  MAN  AS  OPPOSED  TO  THE  THREE 


OR  FOUR  KEN  SOMETIMES  NEEDED  TO  CHECK  THE  WEAPONS  SYSTEM 


ON  THE  AIRCRAFT*  STUDENTS  CAN  REPEATEDLY  PRACTICE  TROUBLE- 


SHOOTING EXERCISES  WITHOUT  INSTRUCTOR  ASSISTANCE, 


U / 


THE  SIMULATORS  EMPHASIZE  TASK  PERFORMANCE  MINIMIZING 


DEPENDENCY  ON  THEORY  TO  DEVELOP  JOB  PROFICIENCY. 


IN  ADDITION,  THE  SIMULATORS  ALLOW  TRAINING  WITHOUT  TYING 


UP  AN  ACTUAL  AIRCRAFT. 


(TRANSLATION) 


CURRENTLY,  THE  SIMULATORS  ARE  LOCATED  AT  THE  US  ARMY 


TRANSPORTATION  SCHOOL;  HOWEVER,  THEY  ARE  BEING  USED 


INCREASINGLY  IN  THE  FIELD  BY  UNITS  FOR  SKILLS  QUALIFICATION 


TESTS. 


THE  MAJOR  DISADVANTAGE  OF  THIS  SYSTEM  IS  THE  HIGH 


INITIAL  COST  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE  SIMULATORS.  HOWEVER,  THEY 


MAY  RESULT  IN  SIGNIFICANT  LONG  TERM  SAVINGS. 


(TRANSLATION) 


H.IDE  7 


ANOTHER  PROBLEM  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE  ARMAMENT  REPAIRER 
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SATISFACTION,  UNLIKE  THE  CREW  CHIEF  WHO  CAN  FLY  IN  THE 


AIRCRAFT  THAT  HE  MAINTAINS,  THE  ARMAMENT  REPAIRER  SELDOM 


SEES  THE  BENEFIT  OF  HIS  EFFORTS.  WE  HAVE  FOUND  IT  IMPORTANT 


TO 


WHERE  HE  CAN  SEE  THE  NLA PUNS  FtK 


IN  ON-THE-SPOT  MAINTENANCE.  THIS  HELPS  PREVENT  THE 


DEFLATION  OF  HIS  MORALE 


u» 


(TRANSLATION) 


THE  LAST  AREA  1;E  WILL  ADDRESS  WITH  ARMAMENT  REPAIRER 


TRAINING  IS  SELECTION  OF  THE  CANDIDATE  FOR'  THAT  TRAINING. 


WITH  THE  INCREASED  USE  OF  ELECTRONIC  COMPONENTS  IN  OUR 


NEWER  WEAPONS  SYSTEMS  IT  BECOMES  INCREASINGLY  IMPORTANT 
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THAT  THE  ARMAMENT  REPAIRER  HAS  SOME  APTITUDE  IN  Till 


ELECTRICAL  FIELD,  A PREREQUISITE  FOR  THE  US  HELICOPTER. 


MISSILE  SYSTEMS  REPAIRER  COURSE  IS  A HIGH  ELECTRICAL 


APTITUDE. 


(TRANSLATION) 


THE  MISSILE  SYSTEMS  REPAIRER  GETS  FOUR  WEEKS  OF 


ELECTRICAL  TRAINING  IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  TRAINING  THE  WEAPONS 


SYSTEMS  REPAIRER  RECEIVES,  THIS  IS  NECESSARY  SO  THAT  THE 


STUDENT  IS  ABLE  TO  COMPREHEND  THE  ELECTRICAL  THEORY  HE  MUST 


KNOW  IN  ORDER  TO  UNDERSTAND  THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 


WE  HAVE  FOUND  THAT  WITHOUT  THE  PREREQUISITE  HIGH  APTITUDE,  THE 


ATTRITION  RATE  BECOMES  FAR  TOO  GREAT  FOR  THIS  TRAINING. 


(TRANSLATION) 
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THE  US  ARMY  HAS  FOUND  THESE  CONSIDERATIONS  IMPORTANT 


IN  THE  TRAINING  OF  ARMAMENT  REPAIRERS,  HE  WILL  NOW  TAKE 


TINE  FOR  YOU  TO  DISCUSS  THTS  SUBJECT  AMONG  YOURSELVES 


AND  FORMULATE  YOUR  CONCLUSIONS  AND- RECOMMENDATIONS , 


I WILL  BE  AVAILABLE  IF  THERE  ARE  ANY  QUESTIONS. 


(TRANSLATION) 


■WWgAI  'I  w I , 


THE  LAST  AREA  V/E  WILL  DISCUSS  TODAY  IS  THE  ' 


TRAINING  OF  NON-AY  I AT  ION  PERSONNEL.  WE  WILL 


DISCUSS  TWO  PROGRAMS  THE  US  ARMY  HAS  CREATED  TO 


EDUCATE  NON-AVIATION  PERSONNEL  IN  AVIATION  RELATED 


SUBJECTS.  OUR  FORMAT  FOR  THIS  PERIOD  WILL  REMAIN 


THE  SAME  AS  WE  HAVE  BEEN  USING.  IF  YOU  HAVE  ANY 


QUESTIONS,  PLEASE  ASK  THEM  IMMEDIATELY  SO  THAT  WE 


CAN  CLARIFY  THEM  BEFORE  WE  PROCEED. 


(TRANSLATION) 


ALONG  WITH  THE  INCREASED  AVIATION  PERSONNEL 


TRAINING  REQUIRED  WITH  A RAPID  EXPANSION  OF  AVIATION, 


THE  NEED  ALSO  ARISES  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  NON-AVIATION 


PERSONNEL  AS  WELL.  WITHOUT  THIS  EDUCATION,  A DANGEROUS 


SITUATION  IS  CREATED  THAT  CAN  RESULT  IN  THE  LOSS  OF 
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LIVES  AND  VALUABLE  AVIATION  ASSETS. 


TWO  OF  THE  METHODS  THE  US  ARMY  IS  CURRENTLY  USING  TO 


HANDLE  THIS  EDUCATION  PROCESS  ARE  AIR  ASSAULT  SCHOOL 


»1KIHC 


IBER  TRAIN ii.u. 


(TRANSLATION) 


THE  AIR  ASSAULT  SCHOOL  IS  A SEVEN  DAY  SCHOOL  RUN 
BY  THE  101ST  AIRBORNE  DIVISION^  FT  CAMPBELL,  KENTUCKY. 


DURING  THE  COURSE,  STUDENTS  STUDY  RIGGING  AND  EXTERNAL 


.TRANSPORT  OPERATIONS.  EXPERIENCE  HAS  SHOWN  THE 


NECESSITY  OF  THIS  TRAINING  ON  MANY  OCCASIONS. 


SLIDE  3A  EVEN  AFTER  ALL  THE  EXPERIENCE  WE  GAINED  IN  VIETNAM  WITH 

•! . / <;•  V 
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SLING  LOAD  OPERATIONS  WE  STILL  HAVE  INCIDENTS  OF 
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THEY  WERE  ENDANGERING  THE  AIRCRAFT  DUE  TO  IMPROPER 


RIGGING.  EXPENSIVE  INCIDENTS  SUCH  AS  THIS  CAN  BE 


AVERTED  WITH  THE  TYPE  OF  TRAINING  THE  AIR  ASSAULT 


SCHOOL  IS  CONDUCTING  IN  THESE  TECHNIQUES. 


(TRANSLATION) 


THE  STUDENTS  ARE  ALSO  TRAINED  IN  SELECTION,  R™ 


AND  CONTROL  OF  LANDING  AND  PICKUP  ZONES  USING 


PATHFINDER  TECHNIQUES. 


THEY  BECOME  FAMILIAR  WITH  THE  TROOP  LADDER  BY 


CLIMBING  INTO  THE  HOLD  OF  A CH-A7  HELICOPTER  AS  IT 


HOVERS  AO  TO  50  FEET  OFF  THE  GROUND. 


SLIDE  kj  p FLIP 3C  THEY  STUDY  RAPPELLING 
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1 FLIP  3D  AND  THEORY  AMD  EXECUTION  OF  DAY  AND  NIGHT  COiiBAT 
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ASSAULTS. 
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SAFETY  IS  STRESSED  THROUGHOUT  THE  COURSE,  SAFETY 


BRIEFINGS  ARE  A STANDARD  PART  OF  ALL  CLASSES,  STUDENTS- 


ARE  SCHOOLED  IN  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION  PROCEDURES  TO  BE 


ADHERED  TO  WHEN  WORKING  WITH  HELICOPTERS,  THIS  TRAINING 


PREPARES  THE  COMBAT  SOLDIER  FOR  HELICOPTER  UTILIZATION 


TECHNIQUES  SO  THAT  VALUABLE  ASSETS  ARE  PRESERVED  AND 


USED  EFFICIENTLY, 


(TRANSLATION) 


FOR  A WHILE  IT  WAS  THOUGHT  THAT  TRAINING  OF  THE 


NON- AVI AT ION  SOLDIER  IN  TECHNIQUES  TAUGHT  AT  THE  AIR 


ASSAULT  SCHOOL  WAS  ADEQUATE  TO  MEET  THE  US  ARMY 


PATHFINDER  REQUIREMENTS,  THE  ARMY  EVEN  WENT  SO  FAR 


AS  TO  CLOSE  DOWN  THE  PATHFINDER  SCHOOL  AT  FORT 


BENNIN6,  GEORGIA, 


(TRANSLATION) 


HOWEVER,  COMMANDERS  OF  TACTICAL  UNITS  RAPIDLY  LET  IT 


BE  KNOWN  THAT  THERE ‘WAS  A'DEFININTE  NEED  FOR  THE  ' 


SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  THAT  THE  PATHFINDER  SCHOOL 


PROVIDED,  THESE  COMMANDER'S  IN  THE  PAST  HAD  BEEN 


FORCED  TO  ABORT  MISSIONS  DURING  TACTICAL  TRAINING 


BECAUSE  OF  INCIDENTS  INVOLVING  UNSKILLED  PERSONNEL  ON 


THE  GROUND, 


A SKILLED  PATHFINDER  WOULD  HAVE  PREVENTED  SUCH 


INCIDENTS  AS  GUIDING  IB  HELICOPTERS  INTO  A LANDING 


ZONE  CAPABLE  OF  LANDING  10  HELICOPTERS,  THESE 


TYPE  INCIDENTS  NOT  ONLY  CAUSE  MISSION  FAILURE  BUT 
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ALSO  ENDANGER  LIVES  AND  AVIATION  ASSETS,  THE 
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COMMANDERS  FELT  THAT  A KNOWLEDGABLE,  SKILLED,  * 


SPECIALIST  TO  PREPARE  FOR’  AND  GUIDE  HELICOPTERS  TO 


UNFAMILIAR  LZ'S  DURING  DARKNESS  WAS  A KEY  ELEMENT 


IN  SUCCESSFUL  MISSION  ACCOMPLISHMENT, 


(TRANSLATION) 


FOR  THIS  REASON  THE  ARMY  REOPENED  THE  PATHFINDER 


SCHOOL  AND  UPDATED  ITS  PROGRAM  OF  INSTRUCTION  TO 


KEEP  IT  CURRENT  WITH  MODERN  AVIATION  TACTICS, 


THE  PROGRAM  OF  INSTRUCTION  NOW  INCLUDES  TRAINING 

'lh,KC/ei'r~ 

ORIENTED  TO  MID  AND  HIGH  INTENS ITY'BIV I RONMENTS , 


TACTICAL  INSTRUMENT  OPEARTIONS  ARE  TAUGHT,  ALONG 


WITH  NAP-OF-THE- EARTH  MAP  READING,  MINIMUM  RADIO 


TRANSMISSIONS  ARE  STRESSED  WITH  MAXIMUM  USE  OF 


LIGHT  AND  HAND  SIGNALS  TO  COUNTER  THE  ELECTRONIC 


iL.„ 
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WARFARE  THREAT.  THE  STUDENT  IS  TRAINED  TO  BECOME 


AN  EXFF.RT  AT  CLEARING  LANDING  ZONES,  MARKING  TOUCHDOWN 


POINTS,  AND  GUIDING  AIRCRAFT.  THIS  TRAINING  PRODUCES 


THE  SPECIALIST  THAT  AN  AVIATOR  CAM  TRUST  TO  GUIDE  HIM 


TO  MISSION  ACCOMPLISHMENT  EVEN  UNDER  MARGINAL  VISIBILITY 


CONDITIONS. 


(TRANSLATION) 


THE  US  ARMY  HAS  FOUND  THAT  BOTH  THE  PATHFINDER  SCHOOL 


AND  THE  AIR  ASSAULT  SCHOOL  ARE  EFFECTIVE  WAYS  TO 
TRAIN  KOM-AV I AT ION  PERSONNEL.  THEY  HAVE  PROVEN  TO  BE 


COST  EFFECTIVE  METHODS  TO  PRESERVE  OUR  AVIATION  ASSETS. 


SIMILAR  PROGRAMS  (SHOULD!  BE  CONSIDERED  BY  RQKAftO=HAVg^ 


‘BOTH  SHORT  AND  LONG  RANGE  APPLICATIONS.  WE  WILL  NOW 


TAKE  SOKE  TIME  FOR  YOU  TO  DISCUSS  THESE  CONSIDERATIONS 


a^omg  yourselves  and  to  permit  you  to  formulate 


YOUR  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS,  I WILL  BE 


AVAILABLE  IF  THERE  ARE  ANY  QUESTIONS  REGARDING  THE 


PRESENTATIONS, 


(TRANSLATION) 


AVIATION  TRAINING 


STAFFING 


QUALIFICATION  TRACKING  OF  INITIAL  ENTRY  ROTARY  WING  STUDENTS 


AIRCRAFT  DENSITY  BY  YEAR/BY  TYPE 


NOTARY  Wine  ASSETS  INCLUDE  ON-HAND,  TIP  AND  TRANSFER 


US  ARMY  AVIATION  STUDY 


-mzsm 


1.  WHY  CONTINUE  TO  TRAIN  FIXED  WING  AVIATORS? 

WITH  THE  PLANNED  REDUCTION  OF  THE  FIXED  WING  FLEET 


3.  IS  IT  FEASIBLE  TO  TRACK  FIXED  WING  AVIATORS  AND  NOT 
ROTARY  WING  QUALIFY  THEM  AT  ALL?  < 


UNIT  TRANSITION  TRAINING  ? 
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SELF-PACED  INSTRUCTION 


aircraft  rfpair  COMPONENT  REPAIR 
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. SELF  PACED  LEARNING 


ARMAMENT  REPAIRER 
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ARMAMENT  REPAIRER  TRAINING 


MISSILE  SYSTEMS  REPAIRER  681 


ENLISTED  TRAINING 
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GENTLEMEN:  I AM 


LEAD  IN  OFF 


SLIDE  1 ON 


SLIDE  2 ON 


WELCOME  TO  THE  THIRD  AND  FINAL  TRAINING  WORKSHOP. 


A FEW  SHORT  YEARS  AGO,  ON  THIS  PENINSULA,  THE 


POTENTIAL  OF  HELICOPTERS  IN  COMBAT  WAS  JUST  BEING 


RECOGNIZED,  THE  KOREAN  WAR  IN  THE  EARLY  1950'S  SAW 


THE  VERY  EFFECTIVE  USE  OF  HELICOPTERS  FOR  ARTILLERY 


ADJUSTMENT  AND  MEDICAL  EVACUATION.  UNITED  NATIONS 


SOLDIERS  WERE  SPARED  THE  AGONY  OF  DELAYED  MEDICAL 


ATTENTION  THAT  WAS  TYPICAL  IN  PREVIOUS  WARS. 


(TRANSLATION) 


NOW  LESS  THAN  .THIRTY  YEARS  LATER, THE  USE  OF  THE 


HELICOPTER  AS  A MAJOR  ELEMENT  OF  YOUR  NATION'S  DEFENSE 
IS  A NEAR  REALITY.  I KNOW  YOU  GENTLEMEN  ARE  WELL  AWARE 


OF  THIS  FACT.  I MENTION  IT  TO  FURTHER  IMPRESS  YOU  WITH 


c 


THE  VAST  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  HELICOPTER  IN  RECENT 


^SLIDE  3 ON 


SLIDE  A ON 


YEARS  AND  ITS  POTENTIAL  AS  A TACTICAL  VEHIC^,'  wl  * . 

} V 

ARE  ALL  WORKING  TO  TAKE  MAXIMUM  ADVANTAGE  OF  THE 
HELICOPTER'S  POTENTIAL,  THE  TRAINING  WORKSHOPS  ARE 
ESTABLISHED  TO  ASSIST  YOU  IN  PREPARING  A TRAINING 
PROGRAM  TO  ACCOMPLISH  THAT  GOAL, 

(TRANSLATION) 

THIS  VIEW  GRAPH  WILL  PROVIDE  A QUICK  REVIEW  OF 
THE  FIRST  TWO  DAY'S  TRAINING  WORKSHOPS,  (PAUSE)  I 

SUGGEST  YOU  REFER  BACK  TO  THE  INSTRUCTIONAL  SYSTEMS 
DEVELOPMENT  PROCESS  AS  WE  DISCUSS  TODAY'S  SUBJECTS*. 
(TRANSLATION) 

TODAY'S  ISSUES  WILL  BE  TACTICAL  AVIATION  TRAINING, 
AVIATION  SAFETY  ANH  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION,  AVIATION 


i 


STANDARDIZATION  AND  AVIATION  TRAINING  IN  SERVICE 

' * ’ ‘ ' SCHOOLS#  EACH  ISSUE  WILL  BE  PRESENTED  SEPARATELY# 

i 

REMEMBER  THIS  DISCUSSION  IS  PRESENTED  TO 
STIMULATE  YOUR  THINKING  AND  PROVIDE  THE  BASIS  FOR 
AN  OPEN  EXCHANGE  OF  IDEAS#  IT  IS  NOT  DESIGNED  TO 
PROVIDE  A SOLUTION  FOR  YOUR  TRAINING  REQUIREMENTS# 
THAT  GENTLEMEN,  IS  YOUR  PROJECT  AND  WHY  YOU  ARE  HERE 
TODAY. 

% 

(TRANSLATION) 

SLIDE  A OFF  PLEASE  FEEL  FREE  TO  ASK  QUESTIONS  DURING  THE 

PRESENTATION#  THERE  IS  A GREAT  DEAL  OF  INFORMATION 

% 

WE  WILL  DISCUSS  IK  A SHORT  TIME, 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  5 ON 


SLIDE  5 OFF 


BEFORE  WE  CONTINUE,  ONE  VERY  IMPORTANT  POINT 


SHOULD  BE  MADE.  TRAINING,  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION  AND* 


* 


STANDARDIZATION,  ALTHOUGH  DISCUSSED  SEPARATELY, 


DEPEND  UPON  EACH  OTHER*  TRAINING,  DONE  PROPERLY,  IS 


DONE  TO  A PRESCRIBED  STANDARD  AND  HELPS  TO  PREVENT 


ACCIDENTS*  EFFECTIVE  STANDARDIZATION  INSURES 


PROPER  TRAINING  AND  THAT  PREVENTS  ACCIDENTS-  ACCIDENT 


PREVENTION  AWARENESS  CHALLENGES  EVERYONE  TO  BE 


PROFESSIONAL;  IT  ENHANCES  CONSERVATION  OF  MANPOWER 


AND  EQUIPMENT#  AS  WE  PROCEED  THROUGH  TODAY'S  ISSUES 


THIS  WILL  BECOME  APPARENT* 


(TRANSLATION) 


THIS  PRESENTATION  IS  DEVELOPED  AROUND  THE 


INFORMATION  IN  YOUR  DATA  BOOK. 


dis. 


DOES  EVERYONE  HAVE  A DATA  BOOK?  (HClG  BOOKLET 


‘ * 1 „ 


UP  FOR  IDENTIFICATION). 


DOES  EVERYONE  HAVE  A TRAINING  WORKSHOP  BOOKLET? 


(AGAIN  IDENTIFY  BOOKLET). 


PLEASE  OPEN  YOUR  WORKSHOP  BOOKLET  TO  PAGE  15. 


YOU  MAY  USE  THIS  TO  FOLLOW  THE  DISCUSSION  AND  FOR  TAKING 


I C 


NOTES#  YOU  MAY  KEEP  THE  BOOKLET. 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  6 ON 


THE  FIRST  ISSUE  FOR  DISCUSSION  IS  TACTICAL 


TRAINING#  DURING  THE  PRESENTATION  WE  WILL  DISCUSS 


TERRAIN  FLIGHT  AND  ITS  IMPORTANCE  AS  THE  FUNDAMENTAL 


TACTICAL  AVIATION  SKILL.  WE  WILL  DISCUSS  NIGHT  AND 


TACTICAL  INSTRUMENT  TRAINING  AS  A MEANS  OF  INCREASING 


c 


OUR  BATTLEFIELD  CAPABILITY,  THEN  MOUNTAIN  FLYING 


HILL  BE  DISCUSSED*  OPERATIONS  ON  THE  KOREAN  • 

/ 

PENINSULA  WILL  DEMAND  THE  ABILITY  1.  iPLOY  « ' . • 

i 

HELICOPTERS  IN  EXTREMELY  RU66ED  TERRAIN  uinDER  A 

VARIETY  OF  WEATHER  CONDITIONS# 

(TRANSLATION) 

THIS  PART  OF  THE  TACTICS  PRESENTATION  WILL  PROBABLY 

TAKE  CLOSE  TO  ONE  HOUR  AND  IT  NAY  BE  WELL  TO  TAKE 

A SHORT  BREAK  AFTER  DISCUSSING  THESE  FIRST  FOUR 

% 

SUBJECTS*  AFTER  THE  BREAK,  WE  WILL  FINISH  OUR 

DISCUSSION  OF  HELICOPTER  GUNNERY,  AIRSPACE  MANAGEMENT, 

AIR  TO  AIR  COMBAT,  AIRCRAFT  SURVIVABILITY  EQUIPMENT, 

V 

AND  A SHORT  DISCUSSION  OF  HOW  SOME  OF  THIS  TRAINING 
IS  PROVIDED  TO  STUDENT  AVIATORS  IN  FLIGHT  SCHOOL. 
(TRANSLATION) 


/ 


SLIDE  7 ON  AS  THE  HELICOPTER  HAS  BECOME  A MORE  EFFECTIVE 

r 

COMBAT  VEHICLE,  THE  THREATS  FACED  BY  THE  HELICOPTER 

i { 1 ^ 

HAVE  BECOME  MORE  DEADLY#  DURING  THE  EARLY  EMPLOYMENT 
OF  HELICOPTERS  ON  THE  BATTLEFIELD,  AIR  DEFENSE  WEAPONS 
WERE  GENERALLY  LIMITED  TO  SMALL  ARMS  WEAPONS#  FLYING 
AT  1500  FEET  ALTITUDE  WAS  A SUITABLE  PROCEDURE,  AND 
ALLOWED  THE  PILOT  THE  FIELD  OF  VISION  TO  SEEK  OUT 
TARGETS# 

«.  (TRANSLATION) 

! SLIDE  7A  ON  TODAY  WE  SEE  THE  USE  OF  INCREASINGLY  SOPHISTICATED 

I 

AIR  DEFENSE  WEAPONS  SUCH  AS  RADAR  DIRECTED 
AUTOMATIC  WEAPONS  AND  HEAT-SEEKING  MISSILES#  THEREFORE, 
HELICOPTER  TACTICS  HAVE  TO  BE  ADJUSTED  TO  COUNTER, 

THE  NEW  THREAT#  WE  CAN  NO  LONGER  FLY  AT  HIGH  ALTITUDES 
AND  SURVIVE  ON  THE  BATTLEFIELD#  . 

I 


(TRANSLATION) 


-SLIDE  8 ON 


kr 


uetSA- 


COMBAT  EXPERIENCE  AND  THE  RESULTS  OF  AIRCRAFT 


SURVIVABILITY  TESTS  HAVE  PROVEN  THAT  TERRAIN, FLYNNS 


IS  THE  BEST  TACTIC  TO  COUNTER  THIS  NEW  THREAT  AND 


MINIMIZE  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE  ENEMY  WEAPON  SYSTEMS 


DIRECTED  AT  HELICOPTERS.  TERRAIN  FLYING  IS  THE  TACTIC 


OF  EMPLOYING  AIRCRAFT  IN  SUCH  A MANNER  AS  TO  UTILIZE 


THE  TERRAIN,  VEGETATION,  AND  MAN-MADE  OBJECTS, TO  ENHANCE 


SURVIVABILITY  BY  DEGRADING  THE  ENEMY'S  ABILITY  TO 


VISUALLY,  OPTICALLY,  OR  ELECTRONICALLY  DETECT  OR  LOCATE 


THE  AIRCRAFT,  THIS  TACTIC  INVOLVES  A CONSTANT  AWARENESS 


OF  THE  CAPABILITIES  AND  POSITION  OF  THE  ENEMY  WEAPON 


SYSTEMS  IN  RELATION  TO  AVAILABLE  TERRAIN  FEATURES  WHICH 


CAN  BE  USED  TO  MASK  THE  HELICOPTER, 


(TRANSLATION) 


-a 


» 


:>  -I . 


•SLIDE  9 ON 


1 , » » 


t 


TERRAIN  FLYINGV  INVOLVES  FLIGHT  CLOSE  TO  THE  EARTH'S 


SURFACE, AND  INCLUDES  THE  TACTICAL  APPLICATION  OF  LOW 


LEVEL,  CONTOUR,  AND  NAP-OF- THE-EARTH  FLIGHT  TECHNIQUES, 


AS  APPROPRIATE,  TO  COUNTER  THE  ENEMY'S  CAPABILITY  TO 


ACQUIRE,  TRACK,  AND  ENGAGE  THE  AIRCRAFT, 


(TRANSLATION) 

LOW  LEVEL  FLIGHT  IS  CONDUCTED  AT  A SELECTED  ALTITUDE 

AT  WHICH  DETECTION  OR  OBSERVATION  OF  THE  AIRCRAFT  BY 

% 

THE  ENEMY  IS  AVOIDED  OR  MINIMIZED.  THIS  FLIGHT 

TECHNIQUE  IS  CHARACTERIZED  BY  FLIGHT  IN  A STRAIGHT 

LINE,  AT  A CONSTANT  AIRSPEED  AND  ALTITUDE#  CONTOUR 

f V 

FLIGHT  IS  AT  A LOW. ALTITUDE  AND  CONFORMING/  IN  CLOSE 
PROXIMITY/  TO  THE  CONTOURS  OF  THE  EARTH#  THIS  TYPE 


I 


| 

X\ 

7j 


OF  FLIGHT  TAKES  ADVANTAGE  OF  AVAILABLE  COVER  AND 


CONCEALMENT  TO  MASK  THE  AIRCRAFT  FROM  OBSERVATION  OR 


DETECTION  BY  THE  ENEMY.  IT  IS  CHARACTERIZED  BY  A, 


VARYING  AIRSPEED  AND  ALTITUDE  AS  VEGETATION  AND 


OBSTACLES  DICTATE,.  NAP-OF-THE- EARTH  FLIGHT  IS 


CONDUCTED  AT  THE  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  ALTITUDE#  IT  IS 


FLIGHT  AS  CLOSE  TO  THE  EARTH'S  SURFACE  AS  VEGETATION 


OR  OBSTACLES  WILL  PERMIT  AND  GENERALLY  FOLLOWS  THE 


CONTOURS  OF  THE  EARTH#  AS  IN  CONTOUR  FLIGHT/  AIRSPEED 


AND  ALTITUDE  ARE  VARIED  AS  INFLUENCED  BY  THE  TERRAIN. 


THE  PILOT  USES  A WEAVING  AND  DEVIOUS  ROUT^  WITHIN  A 


PREPLANNED  CORRIDOR,  WHILE  REMAINING  ORIENTED  ALONG  THE 


GENERAL  AXIS  OF  MOVEMENT t HE  TAKES  MAXIMUM  ADVANTAGE 


OF  THE  COVER  AND  CONCEALMENT  AFFORDED  BY  TERRAIN, 


£ VEGETATION,  AND  MAN-MADE  FEATURES# 

* ' 1 ■ (TRANSLATION) 

SLIDE  10  ON  THREE  PRIMARY  FACTORS  INFLUENCE  WHICH  OF  THE 

TERRAIN  FLIGHT  TECHNIQUES  WILL  BE  UTILIZED  ON  THE 
BATTLEFIELD,  FIRST  AND  MOST  IMPORTANT,  THE  THREAT  AND 
AVAILABILITY  OF  TERRAIN  MASKING#  WHEN  SUITABLE 
TERRAIN  MASS  DOES  NOT  EXIST/-  NOE  FLIGHT  IS  USED  IN 

# 

ORDER  TO  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  ANY  VEGETATION  AND 
EVEN  VERY  SMALL  JEPRESSIONS  IN  THE  EARTH'S  SURFACE* 
(TRANSLATION) 

SECONDLY/  TIME  CONSIDERATIONS  INFLUENCE  THE  . 
SELECTION  OF  THE  FLIGHT  TECHNIQUE,  LOW  LEVEL  OR 


■•’VJ  ’ 


W~>v» 


tv***1 » -(** 


CONTOUR  FLI6HT  IS  USUALLY  PREFERABLE  WHEN  THE  TERRAIN 

IS  SUITABLE  FOR  MASKING.  MORE  SORTIES  CAN  BE* FLOWN 

AND  GREATER  DISTANCES  CAN  BE  COVERED  DUE  TO  THE  HIGH 

AIRSPEED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THESE  TECHNIQUES  VERSUS  THE 

SLOW. AIRSPEED  OF  NAP-OF-THE- EARTH  FLIGHT. 

(TRANSLATION) 

THE  THIRD  CONSIDERATION  IS  SAFETY*.  THE  HIGHER 

THE  ALTITUDE,  THE  GREATER  THE  REACTION  TIME  IN  AN 

% 

EMERGENCY,  AND  THE  HIGHER  THE  PROBABILITY  OF  OBSTACLE 
AND  HAZARD  AVOIDANCE.  FOR  THIS  REASON,  THE  HIGHEST 

r 

ALTITUDE  BELOW  THE  MASKING  TERRAIN  SHOULD  BE  USED# 

V 

A THOROUGH  ANALYSIS  OF  EACH  OF  THESE  FACTORS  WILL 
ENABLE  THE  AVIATOR  TO  CHOOSE  THE  PROPER  TERRAIN  FLIGHT 
TECHNIQUE^  OR  COMBINATION  OF  TECHNIQUES,  TO  ENHANCE  HIS 


SURVIVAL  ON  THE  BATTLEFIELD# 


SLIDE  10  OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


TERRAIN  FLIGHT  IS  MORE  THAN  BEING  ABLE  TO  FLY 


AROUND  TREES  AND  BELOW  RIDGELINES.  IT  INVOLVES 


READING  AND  INTERPRETING  TACTICAL  MAPS#  RECOGNITION 


OF  THREAT  EQUIPMENT,  MISSION  PLANNING,  NAVIGATION 


TECHNIQUES,  KNOWLEDGE  OF  HOW  THE  GROUND  BATTLE  IS 


FOUGHT,  AND  MANY  OTHER  MILITARY  SUBJECTS#.  TERRAIN 


FLYING  IS  DIFFICULT,  EVEN  FOR  EXPERIENCED  AVIATORS 


AND  REQUIRES  TRAINING  AND  PRACTICE#  TO  PROVIDE  THE 


AVIATOR  WITH  THE  REQUIRED  SKILLS  TO  OPERATE  A HELICOPTER 


IN  THE  TERRAIN  FLIGHT  ENVIRONMENT,  A WELL  PLANNED 


FLIGHT  AND  ACADEMIC  TRAINING  PROGRAM  IS  REQUIRED 


THAT  WILL  INCREASE  DEMANDS  ON  THE  AVIATOR  AS  HIS 


SKILLS  INCREASE 


SLIDE  11  ON 


f 


(TRANSLATION)  . ' ■.  ‘ 

THE  TRAINING  PROGRAM  SHOULD  BE  DESIGNED  WITH 

TWO  TRAINING  PHASES:  INITIAL  QUALIFICATION  AND 

ADVANCED  TRAINING.  THE  INITIAL  QUALIFICATION  PHASE, 

SHOULD  BE  DESIGNED,  TO  FAMILIARIZE  THE  AVIATOR  WITH 

AVIATION  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  HIGH  THREAT  ENVIRONMENT,  AND 

TO  TEACH  HIM  THE  NAVIGATION  AND  FLIGHT  SKILLS  HE 

* 

NEEDS  TO  CONDUCT  TERRAIN  FLIGHT#  AFTER  COMPLETING 

THE  INITIAL  TRAINING  PHAS£/  THE  AVIATOR  WILL  POSSESS 

THE  BASIC. INDIVIDUAL  KNOWLEDGE  AND  SKILLS  REQUIRED  TO 

V 

OPERATE  ON  THE  BATTLEFIELD,  UNDETECTED#  HOWEVER,  HE 
MUST  LEARN  TO  USE  THESE  NEWLY  ACQUIRED  SKILLS  AS  A 
MEMBER  OF  A UNIT,  BEFORE  HE  ENGAGES  A SOPHISTICATED 





SLIDE  11  OFF 


ENEMY ( 


(TRANSLATION) 


THE  ADVANCED  TRAINING  SHOULD  BE  DESIGNED,  TO  TRAIN 


AVIATOR* 

W 


TO  ACCOMPLISH  THE  UNIT  MISSION,  UTILIZING 


TERRAIN  FLIGHT  TECHNIQUES,  DURING  BOTH  DAYLIGHT  AND 


DARKNESS.  IT  INCLUDES  EMPLOYMENT  OF  AIRCRAFT,  PLANNING 


AND  COORDINATION  BETWEEN  GROUND  AND  AVIATION  UNITS,  AND 


TEAMWORK  REQUIRED  BETWEEN  AIRCRAFT.  TERRAIN  FLYING 


OFFERS  AN  AVIATION  UNIT  A TREMENDOUS  OPPORTUNITY  TO 


INCREASE  STAYING  POWER  ON  THE  BATTLEFIELD# 


(TRANSLATION) 


HOWEVER,  ADDITIONAL  FACTORS  ARE  IMPOSED  ON  THE 


AVIATOR  AND  UN  I Tj  THAT  MAY  NOT  BE  ENCOUNTERED  ON 


MISSIONS  FLOWN  AT  HIGHER  ALTITUDES 


(TRANSLATION) 


IDE  12  ON 


WHFN  CONDUCTING  TERRAIN  FLYING.  COMMUNICATIONS 


WILL  OFTEN  BE  LIMITED  OR  RESTRICTED#  THE  LINE  OF  , 


SIGHT  RADIOS  CURRENTLY  AVAILABLE^  MAY  BE  RESTRICTED, 


AND  IN  CERTAIN  CASES/  IT  WILL  BE  IMPOSSIBLE  Tu  MAINTAIN 


CONTACT  WITH  A UNIT,  OUTSIDE  THE  IMMEDIATE  VICINITY  OF 


THE  AIRCRAFT.  THE  LACK  OF  COMMUNICATIONS-  WHEN 


TERRAIN  FLYING#  CAUSES  A SIGNIFICANT  CHANGE  IN  THE 


PROCEDURES  USED  FOR  CONTROL  OF  A TACTICAL  OPERATION- 


THE  GROUND  COMMANDER  WILL  NO  LONGER  BE  ABLE,  TO  USE 


HIS  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  AIRCRAFT,  TO  SUPERVISE  THE 


ACTIVITIES  OF  SEVERAL  UNITS  SIMULTANEOUSLY  FROM  HIGH 

v 

ALTITUDE.  THE  CONTROL  PROCEDURES  WILL  NORMALLY  BE 


DECENTRALIZED  DURING  PERIODS  OF  POOR  COMMUNICATIONS. 


(TRANSLATION) 


rjtr 7* '"T5'  4Hl 


-•*'  ”s  -ii&x&si 


I !•>,  ff'-il. 


IN  ADDITION  TO  DISRUPTING  COMMUNICATIONS,  TERRAIN  j \ 

i -i 
{ 1 

FLIGHT,  ESPECIALLY  NAP-OF-THE-EARTH  FLIGHT,  WILL  NORMALLY  j 1 

i * ‘ 

I : : 

PLACE  INCREASED  MAINTENANCE  REQUIREMENTS  ON  A UNIT. 

« i 

ROTOR  BLADE  STRIKES  AND  SMALL  PUNCTURES  IN  THE  AIRCRAFT  ^ ! 

: \ 

■ I 

■90!  CAN  BE  EXPECTED  TO  INCREASE,  REQUIRING  MORE  TIMELY  , 
AND  COMPLETE  MAINTENANCE  INSPECTIONS,  HOWEVER,  THIS  IS  ' j 

' i 
* 

A PROBLEM  USUALLY  FOUND  ONLY  IN  INITIAL  TRAINING.  WELL  ’ j 

S 

TRAINED  AVIATORS  RECOGNIZE  THE  HAZARDS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  j 
TERRAIN  FLIGHT  AND  APPLY  PROFESSIONAL  JUDGEMENT  AT  ALL  1 

* . x; 

TIMES.  ADDITIONALLY,  THE  HIGHER  POWER  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  j 

„ r 

NAP-OF-THE-EARTH  FLIGHT  IMPOSE  A HEAVY  STRAIN  ON  AIRCRAFT  j 
DYNAMIC  COMPONENTS.  WHICH  CAN  REDUCE  ^AVERAGE  TIME  BETWEEN  ; •! 

J ■ i 

i > 

FAILURE,  ALTHOUGH  THESE  TERRAIN  FLYING  CONSIDERATIONS  j ' 

• ’ ; 

’ \ 

« 

WILL  IMPACT  ON  A UNIT'S  PERFORMANCE,  THE  RECOGNITION  j 

» 

OF  THESE  FACTORS  WILL  ENABLE  MORE  DETAILED  PLANNING 


TO .SOLVE  OR  MINIMIZE  THE  PROBLEMS. 


(TRANSLATION) 

* \ 

I 

! 

IN  SUMMARY  - AVIATION  UNITS  MUST  PROVIDE 

CONTINUOUS  AND  IMMEDIATE  SUPPORT  AS  A MEMBER  OF  THE 

COMBINED  ARMS  TEAM.  THE  TACTICS  WHICH  WERE  EFFECTIVE 

DURING  THE  EARLY  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  HELICOPTER  TO 

THE  BATTLEFIELD,  CAN  NO  LONGER  BE  EMPLOYED,  WHEN  CONDUCTING 

AIR  OPERATIONS,  IN  A HIGH  THREAT  ENVIRONMENT.  IN  ORDER 

TO  SURVIVE  IN  THIS  ENVIRONMENT,  AND  REMAIN  AN 

* 

EFFECTIVE  COMBAT  FORCE,  HELICOPTERS  OPERATING  NEAR 
THE  FOWARD  EDGE  OF  THE  BATTLE  AREA,  MUST  AVOID  DETECTION 
BY  THE  ENEMY'S  SOPHISTICATED  WEAPONRY.  THIS  REQUIRED 


-AVIATORS,  TO  ACQUIRE  THE  CAPABILITY,  TO  CONDUCT  FLIGHT 

• v» 

AT  TERRAIN  FLIGHT  ALTITUDES.  THROUGH  PROPER  TRAINING 
AND  SUPERVISION,  AVIATORS  CAN  ACQUIRE  TERRAIN  FLIGHT 


SKILLS,  AND  USE  THEM  ON  THE  BATTLEFIELD,  TO  INCREASE 

I 

i 


SLIDE  13  OFF 


SLIDE  14  ON 


STAYING  POWER,  AND  TO  SURVIVE  TO  FIGHT  ANOTHER  ' 


DAY.  BEFORE  WE  CONTINUE  TO  THE  NEXT  SUBJECT,  ARE 


THERE  ANY  QUESTIONS? 


(TRANSLATION) 


THE  NEXT  TOPIC  OF  DISCUSSION  IS  NIGHT  FLYING. 


(TRANSLATION) 


THE  CAPABILITY  OF  AVIATORS  TO  ACCOMPLISH  THE  MISSION 


AT  NIGHT  HAS  BEEN  RECOGNIZED  BY  COMMANDERS  IN  PAST 


CONFLICTS#  HOWEVER,  ONLY  LIMITED'  USE  HAS  BEEN  MADE  OF 


ARMY  AIRCRAFT  TO  CONDUCT  NIGHT  OPERATIONS.  DUE  TO  THE 


REQUIREMENT,  TO  CONDUCT  AROUND  THE  CLOCK  OPERATIONS,  WARS 


OF  THE  FUTURE  WILL  REQUIRE  EXTENSIVE  EMPLOYMENT  Of  NIGHT 


AIRMOBILE  FORCES.  TO  ASSIST  THE  COMMANDER  IN  THE 


ACCOMPLISHMENT  OF  HIS  24  HOUR  MISSION,  AVIATION  UNITS 


MUST  BE  PREPARED,  TO  CONDUCT  NIGHT  TACTICAL  OPERATIONS. 


SLIDE  14  OFF 


THIS  WILL  REQUIRE  THAT  INDIVIDUAL  AVIATORS  ACQUIRE 


THE  CAPABILITY  TO  CONDUCT  FLI6HT  AT  NAP-OF-THf- 


EARTH  ALTITUDES  AT  NIGHT.  NOT  ONLY  DOES  NIGHT  NAP-OF- 


THE-EARTH  DEGRADE  THE  ENEMY'S  CAPABILITY*.  TO  DETECT 


FRIENDLY  AIRCRAFT  BY  ELECTRONIC  DEVICES,  IT  ALSO 


RESTRICTS  VISUAL  DETECTION.  IN  ADDITION,  A SUCCESSFUL 


TACTICAL  NIGHT  OPERATION,  INCREASES  THE  SHOCK  EFFECT, 


AND  GIVES  THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  INCREASING  FEAR  AND 


CONFUSION  IN  THE  ENEMY  RANKS. 


(TRANSLATION) 


THE  REASONS  CITED  PREVIOUSLY,  FOR  TERRAIN  FLIGHT 


DURING  DAYLIGHT  OPERATIONS,  ARE  ALSO  APPLICABLE  FOR 

•* 

v 

NIGHT  OPERATIONS.  ’HELICOPTERS  MUST  USE  TERRAIN  FLIGHT 


TECHNIQUES,  DURING  NIGHT  OPERATIONS,  TO  AVOID  DESTRUCTION 


BY  ENEMY  WEAPON  SYSTEMS.  UNTIL  RECENTLY,  MINIMAL 


si 


DOCTRINE  HAD  BEEN  DEVELOPED  FOR  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF 


' • ’ ■ HELICOPTERS  IN  THE  NIGHT  TERRAIN  FLIGHT  MODES.  HOWEVER, 

NUMEROUS  STUDIES  AND  EXPERIMENTS  HAVE  PROVIDED  THE 

NECESSARY  TECHNIQUES  REQUIRED,  TO  CONDUCT  NIGHT  OPERATIONS 

IN  THIS  ENVIRONMENT. 

(TRANSLATION) 

SLIDE  15  ON  THE  TWO  MODES  OF  NIGHT  TACTICAL  FLIGHT,  ARE  NIGHT 

? HAWK,  WHICH  UTILIZES  THE  UNAIDED  EYE,  AND  NIGHT  VISION 

% 

GOGGLES,  WHICH  RELIES  ON  A MECHANICAL  DEVICE,  TO 
IMPROVE  NIGHT  VISION.  NIGHT  HAWK,  OR  UNAIDED  TACTICAL 
NIGHT  FLIGHT,  RELIES  ON  NATURAL  LIGHT  FOR  THE  CONDUCT  OF 

u 

V 

TERRAIN  FLYING.  THE  PREVAILING  LIGHT  CONDITIONS,  AT 
NIGHT,  WILL  ALLOW  THIS  MODE  OF  FLIGHT  DURING  MOST 
* • OPERATIONS.  TO  ENHANCE  THE  AVIATORS  VISION  OUTSIDE 





THE  AIRCRAFT,  THE  REDUCTION  OF  INTERNAL  REFLECTION 


IS  IMPORTANT,  AND  USUALLY  REQUIRES  AIRCRAFT  MODIFICATIONS. 


•3® 

| 

I 


I 

1 

I 


ALL  INTERIOR  SURFACES  OF  THE  COCKPIT,  ARE  PAINTED  IN 


NONREFLECTIVE  PAINT,  INTERIOR  LIGHT  INTENSITIES  ARE 


SET  AT  LOWER  LEVELS^AND  THE  FLASH  INTENSITY  OF  WARNING 


LIGHTS  ARE  ADJUSTED.  THESE  MODIFICATIONS  MINIMIZE  THE 


I 

s 

'I 

% 


f. 

% 


POSSIBILITY  OF  AVIATOR  VISUAL  DISORIENTATION  AND  AID 


IN  THE  EFFECTIVE  OPERATION,  OF  THE  HELICOPTER,  AT  TERRAIN 


SLIDE  16  ON 


FLIGHT  ALTITUDE^  AT  NIGHT  AND  ARE  USED  WITH  BOTH 


MODES  OF  TACTICAL  NIGHT  FLIGHT. 


(TRANSLATION) 


THE  SECOND  MODE  OF  NIGHT  TACTICAL  FLIGHT,  NIGHT 


VISION  GOGGLES,  ENABLES  OPERATIONS  UNDER  MUCH  LOWER 


AVAILABLE  LIGHT  CONDITIONS.  NIGHT  VISION  GOGGLES 


PROVIDE  GENERAL  PURPOSE,  PASSIVE  VISION  AT  NIGHT. 

THE  GOGGLES  ARE  SELF  CONTAINED,  AND  USE  LIGHT 

AMPLIFICATION  TO  PROVIDE  NIGHT  VISION  CAPABILITIES. 

THE  ASSEMBLY  HOUSING  IS  CONSTRUCTED  OF  A PLASTIC 
MATERIAL,  AND  LINED  WITH  A CUSHION,  WHICH  RESTS  ON 
THE  CHEEKBONES.  THE  ENTIRE  UNIT,  IS  APPROXIMATELY 
6%  INCHES  SQUARE,  WEIGHS  2 POUNDS  3 OUNCES  AND 
PROVIDES  A 40°  DEGREE  FIELD  OF  VISION.  NECK  STRAIN  AND 

FATIGUE,  FROM  THE  GOGGLE  WEIGHT  ON  THE  FRONT  OF  THE 

HELMET,  AND  LOSS  OF  PERIPHERAL  VISION,  LIMIT  CONTINUOUS 

USE.  MAP  READING  IS  ALSO  DIFFICULT,  BECAUSE  OF  THE  LOSS 

OF  DETAIL  AND  COLOR.  THIS  MEANS  PRE-MISSION  PUNNING 

» 

BECOMES  INCREASINGLY  IM.ORTANT  TO  OVERCOME  THESE 

« 

LIMITATIONS. 


(TRANSUTION) 


THE  NIGHT  VISION  GOGGLES  CAN  BE  WORN  BY  AVIATORS 


WHILE  ENGAGED  IN  ANY  TYPE  OF  COMBAT  MISSION  AT  NIGHT. 

THE  DEVICE  ENABLES  THE  AVIATOR,  TO  MANEUVER  THE  AIRCRAFT 
AT  LOW  ALTITUDES  DURING  THE  HOURS  OF  DARKNESS,  PROVIDES 
THE  CAPABILITY  TO  GATHER  COMBAT  INTELLIGENCE,  AND  TO 
ACQUIRE  TARGETS  AT  GREATER  RANGES.  TACTICS  FOR  NIGHT 
LOW-LEVEL,  CONTOUR,  AND  NAP-OF-THE-EARTH  OPERATIONS, 
USING  THE  NIGHT  VISION  GOGGLES,  DO  NOT  MATERIALLY 
DIFFER  FROM  THOSE  USED  DURING  DAYLIGHT  OPERATIONS^'^Ofh 

AIRCREWS  USING  NIGHT  VISION  GOGGLES  ARE  CAPABLE  OF 
PERFORMING  ALL  TASKS  NORMALLY  PERFORMED  DURING  DAYLIGHT 
OPERATIONS.  EXPERIENCE  HAS  SHOWN,  THAT  AVIATORS 


WEARING  THE  GOGGLES,  DURING  LOW  AVAILABLE  LIGHT  LEVELS, 


( 


I € 


l 


CAN  FLY  WITH  GREATER  SAFETY,  AT  MUCH  LOWER  ALTITUDES. 


THAN  POSSIBLE  WITH  THE  UNAIDED  EYE.  NIGHT  VISION 

» 

6066LE  FLYING,  AS  WELL  AS  NIGHT  HAWK  FLYING,  PLACES 


GREATER  DEMANDS  ON  AN  AVIATOR  THAN  THOSE  ASSOCIATED 


WITH  DAYLIGHT  OPERATIONS,  THROUGH  PROPER  TRAINING, 


THE  AVIATOR  CAN  GAIN  THE  REQUIRED  SKILLS,  AND  DEVELOP 


CONFIDENCE  IN  HIS  ABILITY,  TO  CONDUCT  NIGHT  TERRAIN 


FLIGHT  OPERATIONS. 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  17  ON  NOW  LET'S  TAKE  A LOOK  AT  THE  NEXT  MODEL  OF  NIGHT 

VISION  GOGGLE,  DISCUSS  SOME  DEVELOPMENTS  TO  IMPROVE 

RELIABILITY  AND  SOME  MODIFICATIONS  REQUIRED  ON  THE 


AIRCRAFT, 


(TRANSLATION) 


IN  THE  FUTURE,  NEW  GOGGLES  WILL  BE 


, deux. 


/T 


„»> 
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LIGHTER>  REDUCING  NECK  STRAIN  AND  FATIGUE.  OPTICS, 


WILL  BE  IMPROVED  AND  THE  FIELD  OF  VISION  INCREASED. 


MAP  READING  ABILITY  WILL  BE  INCREASED  BY  THE  FLIP 


UP  FEATURE,  THAT  WILL  ALLOW  THE  AVIATOR  TO  LOOK  AT 
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A MAP  USING  NORMAL  VISION. 


(TRANSLATION) 


AT  THIS  TIME  WE  MUST  DEPEND  ON  BATTERY  POWER  AND  AN 

fi  (mm  dattchy  rnoM  goggle-  a enow  to  clads)  . 

IMMEDIATE  MEANS  OF  RESTORING  COCKPIT  LIGHTING  IN  THE 
EVENT  OF  BATTERY  FAILURE.  AS  YOU  WOULD  SUSPECT,  BATTERY 

POWER  IS  NOT  AS  RELIABLE  AS  AIRCRAFT  SYSTEMS  POWER,* 

NEW  DESIGNS  WILL  USE  THE  AIRCRAFT  AS  THE  SOURCE  OF 

POWER  TO  OPERATE  NIGHT  VISION  DEVICES. 


§? 


€ 


(TRANSLATION) 


THE  AIRCRAFT  MUST  BE  MODIFIED  FOR  USE  WITH  GOGGLES. 


J$j*Zs*r+J9v*rf  & ^7"  "^tiil'pX* 
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THE  MODIFICATIONS  TO  LIGHTS  AND  PAINTING  AS  WELL  AS 
AN  EMERGENCY  SWITCH  TO  RESTORE  COCKPIT  LIGHTING  HAS 


BEEN  DEVELOPED  FOR  THE  UH-1  AND  AH-1.  THE  AVIATION 


CENTER  AT  FORT  RUCKER  HAS  DETERMINED  THAT  ADDITIONAL 


WORK  IS  REQUIRED  BEFORE  THE  CH-A7  CAN  BE  COMPATIBLE 


WITH  NIGHT  VISION  GOGGLES.  THE  500  M-D  HAS,  AS  FAR 


AS  WE  KNOW,  NEVER  BEEN  TESTED  FOR  COMPATIBILITY  WITH 


NIGHT  VISION  GOGGLES.  WE  THINK  ANY  MODIFICATION 


WOULD  BE  SIMPLE  AND  RELATIVELY  INEXPENSIVE. 


(TRANSLATION) 


BEFORE  TRAINING  BEGINS,  THE  AVIATOR  MUST  BE 


EVALUATED,  TO  DETERMINE  IF  HE  IS  PHYSICALLY  CAPABLE 


OF  NIGHT  TACTICAL  FLIGHT.  THE  HELICOPTER  DOES  NOT 


KNOW  IF  IT  IS  DAYLIGHT  OR  DARK.  THE  LIMITATION  TO 


NIGHT  OPERATION  IS  THE  AVIATOR. 


(TRANSLATION) 


>*'*»«’«!»  WjW^  , *»*»|»i-*ftV1 


RECENTLY,  WE  HAVE  MEDICALLY  DETERMINED  THAT  AVIATORS 


WITH  PERFECT  DAYTIME  VISION,  MAY  BE  UNABLE  TO  OPERATE  IN 


A TERRAIN  FLIGHT  ENVIRONMENT  AT  NIGHT.  SOME  INDIVIDUALS, 


A SMALL  PERCENTAGE,  WHO  HAVE  PERFECT  DAY  VISION,  MAY  HAVE 


SOME  DEGREE  OR  ABSOLUTE  NIGHT  BLINDNESS.  IF  NO 


ROUTINE  TEST  FOR  NIGHT  VISION  IS  GIVEN,  AN  INDIVIDUAL 


MAY  NOT  REALIZE  HE  HAS  SOME  DEGREE  OF  NIGHT  BLINDNESS. 


A CONSTANT  AND  KEEN  OBSERVATION  OF  STUDENTS  IN 


YOUR  NIGHT  FLIGHT  PROGRAM  IS  NECESSARY  TO  PREVENT 


QUALIFICATION  OF  AN  INDIVIDUAL  WHO  HAS  NIGHT 


VISION  PROBLEMS. 


(TRANSLATON) 


-U^eC^.K'  \ -Jr.  1 , 
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FOR  USE  OF  NIGHT  VISION  GOGGLES,  AVIATORS  SHOULD  BE 
EVALUATED  FOR  ASTIGMATISM,  ASTIGMATISM  IS  SIMPLY 
AN  IRREGULARITY  OF  THE  EYE,  WHICH  PRODUCES  AN  OUT-OF-FOCUS 


CONDITION.  THE  NIGHT  VISION  GOGGLE,  CAN  COMPENSATE  FOR 


A REGULAR  OUT-OF-FOCUS  CONDITION,  SIMPLE  FARSIGHTEDNESS 


OR  NEARSIGHTEDNESS,  BUT  NOT  FOR  ASTIGMATISM. 


(TRANSLATION) 


A TRAINING  PROGRAM  FOR  NIGHT  TERRAIN  FLIGHT 


SHOULD  BE  DESIGNED,  TO  PROGRESS  FROM  A HIGHLY  CONTROLLED, 


RELATIVELY  SIMPLE,  SINGLE  AIRCRAFT  EXERCISE,  TOWARD  AN 


ADVANCED  LEVEL  OF  MULTIPLE  AIRCRAFT,  IN  A COMPLETELY 


TACTICAL  ENVIRONMENT.  INITIAL  TRAINING  BEGINS  IN 


THE  CLASSROOM,  WHERE  THE  AVIATOR  CAN  GAIN  AN  APPRECIATION 


FOR  THE  PROBLEMS  ASSOCIATED  WITH' NIGHT  FLYING.  DURING 


THIS  TRAINING  PHASE,  PRECAUTIONS  SHOULD  BE  UNDERTAKEN, 


. . -Li  ■■  tk 
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TO  ASSURE  THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  READINESS  OF  THE  AVIATOR, 


TO  COPE  WITH  THE  DEMANDS  OF  NIGHT  FLIGHT.  TO  ACHIEVE 

j 

A POSITIVE  MENTAL  STATE,  THE  TRAINING  PROGRAM  MUST 

INSTILL  AVIATOR  CONFIDENCE  IN  HIS  OWN  SKILL  TO  CONDUCT 

NIGHT  TERRAIN  FLIGHT,  MOTIVATE  HIS  INTEREST  SO  AS  TO 

INCREASE  HIS  FLYING  SKILL,  AND  ELIMINATE  UNNECESSARY 

ITEMS  WHICH  MAY  DETRACT  FROM  THE  LEARNING  PROCESS « 

IF  THESE  CONDITIONS  ARE  FULLY  UNDERSTOOD,  THE  ANXIETY 

% 

AND  FEAR  ASSOCIATED  WITH  NIGHT  FLIGHT  ARE  RELIEVED  AND 

THE  AVIATOR'S  LEARNING  RATE  WILL  STEADILY  INCREASE. 

(TRANSLATION) 

THE  FLIGHT  TRAINING  PORTION  OF  THE  PROGRAM,  SHOULD  BE 
DESIGNED,  TO  PROGRESSIVELY  TRAIN  THE  AVIATOR,  TO  BE 

PROFICIENT^  IN  PERFORMING  TERRAIN  FLIGHT  USING  UNAIDED 


NIGHT  HAWK  TECHNIQUES,  AND  THEN  AIDED  NIGHT  VISION 


f 


GOGGLE  TECHNIQUES.  AS  THE  INDIVIDUAL  AVIATORS  GAIN 


€ 
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PROFICIENCY,  THE  TRAINING  PROGRAM  SHOULD  BE  IMPROVED, 

AND  MODIFIED,  TO  REFLECT  THE  TRAINING  EXPERIENCE.  THE 
SKILLS  LEARNED  DURING  THE  INITIAL  QUALIFICATION  TRAINING, 

MUST  NOT  BE  ALLOWED  TO  DETERIORATE  THROUGH  INACTIVITY, 

iiA\j£  twt 

AS^PROF I C I ENCY  IN  THESE  TECHNIQUES^  DETERIORATES  RAPIDLY. 

CONTINUOUS  NIGHT  FLIGHT  TRAINING  MUST  BECOME  AN  INTEGRAL 

PART  OF  A UNIT'S  OVERALL  TRAINING  PROGRAM. 

(TRANSLATION) 

IN  SUMMARY  - AVIATION  UNITS  MUST  HAVE  THE  CAPABILITY 

TO  CONDUCT  AROUND-THE-CLOCK,  TACTICAL  FLIGHT  OPERATIONS, 

V 

PROVIDE  THE  RESPONSIVENESS  REQUIRED  ON  THE  BATTLEFIELD. 
UNITS  PROPERLY  TRAINED,  IN  NIGHT  HAWK/NIGHT  VISION  GOGGLE 

SKILLS,  WILL  POSSESS  THIS  CAPABILITY.  THE  FORCE  THAT 

✓ 
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OPERATES  AT  NIGHT,  EXACTLY  AS  IT  DOES  IN  THE  DAYTIME, 

WILL  EASILY  DEFEAT  A FORCE  THAT  CANNOT.  THE  GOAL  OF 

AVIATION  UNITS,  SHOULD  BE,  TO  HAVE  THE  CAPABILITY  TO 

PROVIDE  CONTINUOUS  SUPPORT,  TO  THE  GROUND  COMMANDER,  DAY 

AND  NIGHT,  AND  TO  ACQUIRE  AND  MAINTAIN,  A NIGHT  OPERATIONAL 

CAPABILITY  THAT  IS  SUPERIOR  TO  THE  POTENTIAL  ENEMY. 
(TRANSLATION) 

THE  NEXT  TOPIC  OF  DISCUSSION  IS  TACTICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 
(TRANSLATION) 

WE  HAVE  ALREADY  DISCUSSED  AND  ESTABLISHED  THE  NEED 
FOR  CONTINUOUS  AVIATION  OPERATIONS  AROUND-THE-CLOCK. 

ADVERSE  WEATHER  WITH  REDUCED  VISIBILITY  CAN  SEVERELY 
HANDICAP  A UNIT'S  CAPABILITY,  TO  CONDUCT  SUSTAINED  OPERATIO 
ON  A BATTLEFIELD.  THE  ENEMY  FACING  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  KOREA, 


/ 
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IS  KNOWN  TO  FAVOR  BAD  WEATHER  CONDITIONS  AS  A TIME 


FOR  ATTACK.  IT  IS  SAFE  TO  ASSUME,  THAT  ONCE  A BATTLE 


BEGINS,  IT  WILL  CONTINUE  REGARDLESS  OF  THE  WEATHER. 


AVIATION  UNITS  MUST  BE  TRAINED,  TO  FIGHT  AND  MOVE  ABOUT 


THE  BATTLEFIELD  UNDER  ADVERSE  WEATHER  CONDITIONS.  UNITS 


NOT  PROPERLY 


TRAINER 


TO  OPERATE  IN  ADVERSE  WEATHER 


CONDITIONS,  WILL  MAKE  VERY  LITTLE  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE 


COMBINED  ARMS  EFFORT  WHEN  THOSE  WEATHER  CONDITIONS 


DO  EXIST. 


(TRANSLATION) 


TACTICAL  INSTRUMENT  FLIGHT  CAN  PROVIDE  A UNIT,  THE 


NEEDED  TOOL,  TO  CONTINUE  OPERATIONS  DURING  BAD  WEATHER. 


TACTICAL  INSTRUMENT  FLIGHT,  IS  DEFINED,  AS  FLIGHT  UNDER 


INSTRUMENT  METEROLOGICAL  CONDITIONS,  IN  AN  AREA  DIRECTLY 


AFFECTED  BY  THE  THREAT.  BY  INSTRUMENT  METEROLOGICAL 
CONDITIONS,  I MEAN  FLIGHT  WHEN  VISUAL  REFERENCE  TO  ' 

■i 

THE  GROUND  IS  NOT  POSSIBLE,  AND  FLIGHT  USING  AIRCRAFT 
INSTRUMENTS  IS  REQUIRED.  IT  IS  USED  AS  A MEANS  TO  j 

COMPLETE  AN  ASSIGNED  MISSION,  THAT  IS  CRITICAL  IN  NATURE,  j 

f 

WHEN  METEROLOGICAL  CONDITIONS  PRECLUDE  NA P- OF- TH E- EARTH 
FLIGHT.  TACTICAL  SITUATIONS  CAN  BE  EXPECTED  THAT  REQUIRE 
AIRCRAFT  OPERATIONS  BE  CONDUCTED  WITHIN  THE  THREAT 
ENVIRONMENT  DURING  INSTRUMENT  METEROLOGICAL  CONDITIONS. 

IN  ORDER  TO  SURVIVE  DURING  SUCH  MISSIONS,  AVIATION  UNITS 
. MUST  OPERATE,  UNDER  INSTRUMENT  CONDITIONS,  AT  ALTITUDES  W8 

s 

BELOW  THE  ALTITUDES  SPECIFIED,  IN  CIVIL  INSTRUMENT  FLIGHT 


RULES.  WHILE  STANDARD  CIVIL  RULES  MAY  BE  COMPATIBLE 


WITH  THREAT  CONDITIONS  IN  REAR  AREAS,  THEY  WILL 'BE  ] 

INADEQUATE  FOR  FORWARD  AREAS.  TACTICAL  INSTRUMENT  FLIGHT  j 
PROVIDES  THE  MEANS,  TO  INSURE  MAXIMUM  SUPPORT  OF  GROUND 

TACTICAL  UNITS,  BY  ALLOWING  AIRCRAFT  TO  MOVE  ABOUT  THE  i 

« $ 

BATTLEFIELD,  EVEN  IN  ADVERSE  WEATHER,  UNDER  HIGH  THREAT 
CONDITIONS. 

(TRANSLATION) 

SURVIVABILITY  UNDER  THESE  CONDITIONS  REQUIRES  TECHNIQUES, 

r. 

% 

WHICH  GO  BEYOND,  THE  USE  OF  TODAY'S  CONVENTIONAL  AIRWAYS 

AND  NAVIGATIONAL  AIDS.  SOPHISTICATED  APPROACH  PROCEDURES, 

AND  EQUIPMENT,  WILL  NOT  BE  AVAILABLE  ON  THE  BATTLEFIELD. 

V 

INSTEAD,  TACTICAL  INSTRUMENT  FLIGHT  WILL  BE  PERFORMED, 

UNDER  MARGINAL  WEATHER  CONDITIONS,  REQUIRING  THE  HIGHEST 
LEVEL  OF  AVIATOR  PROFICIENCY.  AIRCRAFT  OPERATE 
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ROUTINELY  AT  REDUCED  ALTITUDES,  WITH  MINIMUM  AIR  TRAFFIC 
CONTROL  FACILITIES  AND  REGULATIONS.  INCREASED  DEPENDENCE 

t 


ON  PRE-FLIGHT  PLANNING,  AND  AVIATOR  PROFICIENCY  IS 

ESSENTIAL  TO  ACCOMPLISH  THE  MISSION  USING  TACTICAL 

INSTRUMENT  FLIGHT. 

(TRANSLATION) 

AVIATOR  PROFICIENCY  CAN  BE  GAINED  THROUGH  A WELL 

ORGANIZED,  AND  THOROUGH  TACTICAL  INSTRUMENT  TRAINING 

% 

PROGRAM.  THROUGH  TESTING,  TRAINING,  AND  PRACTICE,  THE 
CAPABILITY  CAN  EECOME  A REALITY.  THE  TRAINING  NOT 
ONLY  SHOULD  FAMILIARIZE  AVIATORS  WITH  THE  PRINCIPLES 


A 
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AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  TACTICAL  INSTRUMENT  FLIGHT  IN  A 


HIGH  THREAT  ENVIRONMENT,  IT  MUST  TEACH  THEM  TO  EXECUTE 


AN  INSTRUMENT  FLIGHT,  AND  APPROACH  INTO  A LANDING  ZONE, 


USING  MINIMUM  ELECTRONIC  COMMUNICATION  AND  NAVIGATION 


DEVICES.  TRAINING  MUST  BE  ORIENTED  TOWARD  ACCOMPLISHMENT 
OF  THE  UNIT'S  MISSION,  ON  THE  BATTLEFIELD,  WITH  MINIMUM 
ASSISTANCE  FROM  ELECTRONIC  COMMUNICATION  AND  NAVIGATION 
DEVICES.  THE  TRAINING  MUST  INSTILL  CONFIDENCE  IN  THE 
AVIATOR,  THAT  TACTICAL  INSTRUMENT  FLIGHT  CAN  BE  PERFORMED, 
SAFELY,  IN  A HIGH  THREAT  ENVIRONMENT,  AND  AT  LOW  ALTITUDES. 

AIR  TRAFFIC  MANAGEMENT,  AND  PATHFINDER  PERSONNEL,  MUST 

* 

ALSO  BE  INTEGRATED  INTO  THE  TRAINING. 

(TRANSLATION) 

UNITS  MUST  INCORPORATE  TACTICAL  INSTRUMENT  FUNCTIONS 

* 

INTO  THEIR  EVERYDAY  MISSIONS.  FLYING  AT  LOWER  ALTITUDES, 
MINIMAL  USE  OF  NAVIGATION  AND  COMMUNICATION  EQUIPMENT,. 
DETAILED  PRE-MISSION  PLANNING,  AND  POST-MISSION  DEBRIEFING, 


ARE  TRAINING  PRACTICES  THAT  CAN  BE  USED  ON  A ROUTINE 
BASIS  DURING  NORMAL  OPERATIONS.  TRAINING  MUST  EMPHASIZE 
FLEXIBILITY  IN  ORDER  FOR  AVIATION  ELEMENTS,  TO  BE  ABLE, 
TO  RESPOND  QUICKLY,  AND  RELIABLY  IN  A WIDE  RANGE  OF 
ADVERSE  WEATHER  CONDITIONS.  TO  MAINTAIN  THE  PROFICIENCY 
THAT  IS  REQUIRED,  TO  CONDUCT  TACTICAL  INSTRUMENT  FLIGHT, 
THE  TRAINING  MUST  BE  CONTINUOUS. 

(TRANSLATION) 

% 

COMMAND  EMPHASIS  IS  ESSENTIAL  TO  INSURE  THAT  THE 
AVIATORS  ASSIGNED  TO  THE  UNIT  ACHIEVE  AND  MAINTAIN  THE 
REQUIRED  PROFICIENCY  TO  CONDUCT  TACTICAL  INSTRUMENT 

v 

FLIGHT  IN  AN  ACTUAL  COMBAT  ENVIRONMENT.  WHERE 
POSSIBLE,  THE  SYNTHETIC  FLIGHT  TRAINING  SIMULATORS, 


IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  ACTUAL  IN-FLIGHT  TRAINING,  SHOULD  BE 


f 


USED  TO  OBTAIN  AND  MAINTAIN  THE  REQUIRED  DEGREE -OF 


j 
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PROFICIENCY, 

(TRANSLATION) 

MANY  COMMANDERS  MAY  QUESTION  THE  NEED  FOR  THIS 
TYPE  OF  FLYING,  WHEN  ANALYZING  THE  APPROPRIATENESS  OF 
TACTICAL  INSTRUMENT  FLIGHT  IN  KOREA,  THE  ANNUAL  WEATHER 
PATTERNS  MUST  BE  CONSIDERED.  US  AIR  FORCE  WEATHER  • 
REPORTS  FOR  KOREA  SHOW  THAT  VISIBILITY  WILL  BE  BELOW 
PEACETIME  VISUAL  FLIGHT  REQUIREMENTS  AN  AVERAGE  OF  TEN 
PER  CENT  OF  THE  YEAR.  DURING  VARIOUS  TIMES  OF  THE 
YEAR,  THIS  PERCENTAGE  MAY  RISE  AS  HIGH  AS  TWENTY-SIX 
PER  CENT.  BY  COMPARISON,  THE  WEATHER  IS  BELOW  200  FEET 
CLOUD  CEILING  AND  1/2  MILE  VISIBILITY  ONLY  TWO  PER  CENT 
OF  THE  YEAR.  THIS  MEANS  THAT  AVIATION  UNITS,  NOT 


TRAINED  IN  TACTICAL  INSTRUMENT  FLIGHT,  WILL  BE  SEVERELY 


HANDICAPPED  IN  THEIR  ABILITY  TO  CONDUCT  SUSTAINS)  . • 
AVIATION  OPERATIONS  UP  TO  TWENTY-SIX  PER  CENT  OF  THE 
YEAR.  A SUCCESSFUL  COMMANDER  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  HAVE 
HIS  AVIATION  ASSETS',  COMBAT  CAPABILITY,  DEGRADED  FOR 
THAT  PERIOD  OF  TIME. 


(TRANSLATION) 

ON  WE  DO  NOT  SUGGEST  THAT  TACTICAL  INSTRUMENT  FLIGHT 

WILL  BE  A ROUTINE  MISSION.  HOWEVER,  ITS  USE  COP'D  MEAN 
THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  SUCCESS,  OR  FAILURE  ON  THE  BATTLE 
FIELD,  DURING  PERIODS  OF  ADVERSE  WEATHER.  TACTICAL 
INSTRUMENT  FLIGHT  LS  SIMPLY  ANOTHER  MEANS,  BY  WHICH  THE 

COMMANDER,  CAN  ENHANCE  THE  COMBAT  POWER  AND  CAPABILITIES 
OF  HIS  AVIATION  ASSETS. 

(TRANSLATION) 
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THE  NEXT  TOPIC  OF  DISCUSSION  IS  MOUNTAIN  FLYING . 
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(TRANSLATION) 

MOBILITY  IS  A CRITICAL  FACTOR  IN  WINNING  WARS,  AND 

ONE  OF  THE  BEST  WAYS. TO  PROVIDE  MOBILITY  IN  THE 
MOUNTAINS,  IS  WITH  THE  HELICOPTER.  ALTHOUGH  IT  MAY  NOT 

BE  READILY  APPARENT,  MOUNTAIN  FLYING  REQUIRES  SPECIAL 

SKILLS,  AND  A THOROUGH  UNDERSTANDING  OF  WEATHER  AND 

WINDS. 

(TRANSLATION) 

WHEN  FLYING  IN  MOUNTAINS;  CLOUDS  THAT  FORM  WELL 
ABOVE  FLIGHT  ALTITUDES  IN  OPEN  COUNTRY  MAY  QUICKLY 
COVER  A MOUNTAIN  PASS  AND  BLOCK  PASSAGE.  (PAUSE)',  AIR 
BECOMES  MORE  TURBULENT,  WITH  UP  AND  DOWN  DRAFTS,  AS  TERRAIN 
BECOMES  MORE  RUGGED,  (PAUSE)  DIFFERENCES  IN  TAKE  OFF  AND 


LANDING  ALTITUDES  REQUIRE  CAREFUL  REMISSION  PLANNING 


AND  AN  EXCELLENT  KNOWLEDGE  OF  AIRCRAFT  CAPABILITIES r 

i 

i 

LOAD  CARRYING  ABILITY  IS  REDUCED  AS  ALTITUDE  INCREASES. 
(PAUSE) 


(TRANSLATION) 

'TRAINING  FOR  MOUNTAIN  FLYING  OPERATIONS  REQUIRES 
A WELL  ORGANIZED  PROGRAM.  THE  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 
MUST  INSTILL  CONFIDENCE  IN  THE  STUDENT.  BECAUSE  OF 
INCREASED  HAZARDS,  PRE-FLIGHT  PLANNING  MUST  BE  EMPHASIZED, 
SAFETY  MUST  BE  A PRINCIPLE  CONSIDERATION,  PARTICULARLY 
WHEN  PHYSICAL  CONDITIONS  MAY  BECOME  TOO  HAZARDOUS 
TO  CONTINUE  TRAINING.  TRAINING  SHOULD  BE 
PROGRESSIVE  IN  DIFFICULTY  COMMENSURATE  WITH  THE 
STUDENT'S  PROFICIENCY. 

(SHORT  PAUSE) 
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AS  STATED,  WHEN  ALTITUDES  INCREASE,  HELICOPTER 


LOADS  MUST  BE  DECREASED,  OFTEN  WHEN  AN  APPROACH  IS 


PLANNED,  AND  INITIATED,  THERE  IS  NO  SECOND  OPPORTUNITY 


AND  THE  AIRCRAFT  MUST  LAND.  NO  OTHER  ALTERNATIVE 


IS  AVAILABLE. 


(TRANSLATION) 
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VERY  OFTEN,  THE  AVIATOR  AND  THE  AIRCRAFT  ARE  TESTED 
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TO  THEIR  PHYSICAL  AND  MENTAL  LIMITS  IN  HIGH  STRESS 


SITUATIONS,  ONLY  VERY  THOROUGH  TRAINING  AND  PREPARATION 


CAN  OVERCOME  THESE  STRESSES  AND  THEY  MUST  BE  UNDERSTOOD 


BY  AVIATORS  AND  AVIATION  COMMANDERS.  THE  NEED  AND 


SENSE  OF  URGENCY  FOR  MISSION  ACCOMPLISHMENT,  MUST  NOT 


OVERCOME  THE  REALITIES  OF  PHYSICAL  AND  MENTAL  LIMITATIONS. 


€ 


(TRANSLATION) 
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A STRONG  CONSIDERATION,  MAY  BE  TEACHING  BASIC 

• * 

MOUNTAIN  FLYING  TECHNIQUES,  EARLY  IN  THE  STUDENT  AVIATOR'S 

TRAINING.  HE  WILL  THEN  KNOW  HOW  TO  COPE  WITH  THE  PROBLEMS 

OF  MOUNTAIN  FLYING,  AS  HE  APPLIES  TACTICAL  FLIGHT 

MANEUVERS  TO  MOUNTAINOUS  AREAS.  AGAIN,  CONTINUOUS 

TRAINING  MUST  BE  EMPHASIZED*  ONLY  BY  PRACTICE  CAN 

THE  AVIATOR  GAIN  AND  MAINTAIN  THE  PROFICIENCY  DEMANDED 

IN  MOUNTAIN  FLYING  OPERATIONS.  / 

(TRANSLATION) 

IN  SUMMARY,  OUR  DISCUSSION  OF  TERRAIN  FLIGHT,  NIGHT 

TACTICAL  FLIGHT,  TACTICAL  INSTRUMENT  FLIGHT  AND  MOUNTAIN 

\ 

FLYING  OPERATIONS  HAVE  ESTABLISHED  THE  NEED  TO  TRAIN 


AND  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THOROUGH  AND  PROPER  TRAINING. 


ALTHOUGH  IT  SOUNDS  FUNDAMENTAL,  WE  WILL  TRAIN  THE 

f 

■ k • AVIATOR  NOT  THE  HELICOPTER.  THE  AIRCRAFT  IS  A TACTICAL 
VEHICLE,  SUBJECT  TO  MECHANICAL  FAILURE  IF  INCORRECTLY 
FLOWN  AND  MAINTAINED.  THE  AVIATOR,  IS  MUCH  MORE  FRAGILE. 
HE'S  SUBJECT  TO  PHYSICAL  AND  MENTAL  STRESS  AND  FATIGUE. 
HE  CAN  ASSIMILATE  ONLY  A GIVEN  AMOUNT  OF  KNOWLEDGE  AT 
A TIME.  THESE  TACTICAL  SUBJECTS  PLACE  MUCH  GREATER 

c 

STRESSES  ON  THE  AVIATOR  THAN  DO  BASIC  FLIGHT  MANEUVERS 

* 

DONE  AT  ESTABLISHED  AIRFIELDS. 

(TRANSLATION) 

THE  HELICOPTER  AND  ITS  HUMAN  PILOT  CAN,  WITH  PROPER 

* 

PREPARATION  AND  TRAINING, OPERATE  UNDER  MOST  WEATHER 
CONDITIONS  AROUND  THE  CLOCK.  THE  PILOT  AND  HIS 


t 


HELICOPTER  REQUIRE  REST  AND  MAINTENANCE  TO  OPERATE 


AT  PEAK  EFFICIENCY  FOR  SUSTAINED  PERIODS  OF  TIME.'  ' 
(TRANSLATION) 

PHYSICAL  CONDITIONING  OF  AVIATORS  MUST  BE 
EMPHASIZED.  THE  FATIGUE  AND  STRESS  PLACED  ON 

" j 

AVIATORS  FLYING  AT  TERRAIN  FLIGHT  ALTITUDE  AT  NIGHT 

ON  INSTRUMENTS  OR  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  IS  A MAJOR 

CONSIDERATION.  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  FUNCTION 

OF  THE  FLIGHT  SURGEON  AND  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF 

GOOD  HEALTH  ARE  VITAL. 

(TRANSLATION) 

V 

WE  WILL  NOW  TAKE  A SHORT  BREAK  BEFORE  CONTINUING 
OUR  DISCUSSION  OF  TACTICAL  SUBJECTS.  I'LL  BE  GLAD  TO 
ANSWER  ANY  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  SUBJECTS  WE  HAVE  COVERED 


I * 


Ml 


THUS  FAR. 


(TRANSLATION) 


^UDE  1 ON  GENTLEMEN,  LET  US  RESUME  OUR  PRESENTATION  WITH 

« v 

A DISCUSSION  OF  AERIAL  GUNNERY  TRAINING.  THE  ANTI-ARMOR 
OR  ATTACK  HELICOPTER  HAS  BECOME  A KEY  ELEMENT  IN  ADDING 
MOBILE,  RESPONSIVE  FIREPOWER  TO  THE  BATTLEFIELD. 
(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  2 ON 

ANY  SYSTEM,  NO  MATTER  HOW  SOPHISTICATED  WILL 

f 

BECOME  VIRTUALLY  USELESS  IF  IT  IS.  NOT  EMPLOYED  PROPERLY. 
DURING  THE  VIETNAM  CONFLICT  GUNSHIPS  EMPLOYED  HIGH 
ANGLE  DIVING  ATTACKS  UNTIL  SOPHISTICATED  AIR  DEFENSE 
WEAPONS  WERE  INTRODUCED  IN  THE  LATER  STAGES  s 
OF  THE  WAR. 

THE  ENEMY  WE  EXPECT  TO  FACE  WILL  HAVE  A VARIETY 
C AND  INCREASED  NUMBERS  OF  AIR  DEFENSE  WEAPONS. 


EFFECTIVE  TARGET  ENGAGEMENTS  MUST  BE  ACCOMPLISHED 


FROM  TERRAIN  FLIGHT  ALTITUDES.  • ' • 

I 

(TRANSLATION) 

SLIDE  3 ON  TO  ESTABLISH  TERRAIN  FLIGHT  GUNNERY  TRAINING 

PROGRAMS,  NEW  TRAINING  PROCEDURES  AND  ENGAGEMENT 
TECHNIQUES  WERE  NECESSARY.  MORE  EMPHASIS  HAD  TO  BE 
PLACED  ON  THE  AIRCRAFT  PREPARATION.  STANDARDIZED 

€ 

CONFIGURATION,  ZEROING  THE  SIGHTS  AND  ACCURATE 
BORESIGHTING  OF  WEAPONS  SYSTEMS  ALL  BECAME  VERY 
IMPORTANT. 

SLIDE  A ON  (TRANSLATION) 

* 

FOR  EXAMPLE,  AT  A NORMAL  HOVER,  ROCKETS  WILL  TRAVEL 
A PREDETERMINED  DISTANCE  BECAUSE  THE  ROCKET  LAUNCHER 
£ IS  RIGIDLY  ATTACHED  TO  THE  AIRCRAFT. 


THE  PRESET  RANGE  CAN  BE  CHANGED  BY  CHANGING  THE 


£ IFT  FLIP 

MOUNTING  ANGLE  OF  THE  ROCKET  LAUNCHER  ON  THE 
HELICOPTER. 

TURN  FLIP  SELDOM  DO  WE  FIND  A TARGET  WAITING  AT  EXACTLY 

USE  POINTER  THE  PRESET  RANGE.  TO  FIRE  AT  A MORE  DISTANT  OR  CLOSE  IN 
TARGET,  THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  AIRCRAFT  MUST  BE  CHANGED, 
f NOSE  UP  FOR  GREATER  RANGE,  AND  NOSE  DOWN  FOR  A CLOSER 

f f 

I RANGE;  THIS  IS  SIMILAR  TO  ELEVATING  OR  DEPRESSING 

THE  BARREL  OF  A TANK  GUN.  HOVER  FIRE  AT  OTHER  THAN 
\ THE  NORMAL  RANGE  REQUIRES  A TECHNIQUE  THAT  IF  DONE 

; INCORRECTLY  WILL  RESULT  IN  INACCURhCY.  IMPROPERLY 

i 

i 

| TRAINED  PILOTS  CAN  CAUSE  SIGNIFICANT  ERROR,  BY  APPLYING 


INCORRECT  HELICOPTER  CONTROL  TECHNIQUES. 
I »"l  tnp  s n»!  fTPANci  ATinun 


GUNNERY  TRAINING,  AS  WITH  ANY  OTHER  SUBJECTS 
MUST  BEGIN  WITH  THE  BASICS.  AVIATORS  MUST  LEARN  • 
WEAPONS  SYSTEMS  FUNCTION,  THEIR  CHARACTERISTICS  AND 
CAPABILITIES. 


c 


SLIDE  6 ON 


(TRANSLATION) 

HE  MUST  KNOW  HOW  TO  OPERATE  THE  SYSTEM,  BORESIGHT  AND 

ZERO,  LOAD  IT  AND  MAKE  MINOR  REPAIRS  IF  NO  GROUND 

SUPPORT  PERSONNEL  ARE  AVAILABLE.  DIFFERENT  WEAPONS 

% 

REQUIRE  DIFFERENT  ENGAGEMENT  TECHNIQUES,  AND  A KNOWLEDGE 
OF  WEAPONS  CHARACTERISTICS  IS  NECESSARY. 

(TRANSLATION) 


X. 

A KNOWLEDGE  OF  CAPABILITIES  WILL  ENABLE  THE  AVIATOR 
TO  SELECT  THE  PROPER  WEAPON  FOR  THE  TARGET.  FOR 

EXAMPLE,  THE  TOW  MISSILE  IS  NOT  APPROPRIATE  FOR  EXPOSED 

/ 


€ 


INFANTRY,  NOR  IS  A MACHINE  GUN  APPROPRIATE  FOR  A TANK. 
ESTIMATION  OF  RANGE  TO  THE  TARGET  IS  CRITICAL,  TO 


c 


SLIDE  7 ON 


ACHIEVE  IMMEDIATE  TARGET  EFFECT,  AND  BE  WITHIN  EFFECTIVE 

RANGE  OF  THE  WEAPONS  SYSTEM.  KNOWLEDGE  OF  ENEMY 

TACTICAL  VEHICLES,  AND  THEIR  CAPABILITIES,  IS  NECESSARY 

SO  THE  AVIATOR  KNOWS  WHICH  VEHICLE  CONSTITUTES 

THE  GREATEST  THREAT,  AND  WHICH  ONE  TO  ENGAGE  FIRST.  TEAM 

COORDINATION  BECOMES  EXTREMELY  IMPORTANT  IN  IDENTIFYING 

% 

AND  ENGAGING  TARGETS. 

(TRANSLATION) 

UNCOORDINATED  TARGET  ENGAGEMENTS  WILL  WASTE 


AMMUNITION  AND  WILL  NOT  PERMIT  THE  ENGAGEMENT  OF  ALL 


ENEMY  TARGETS  SIMULTANEOUSLY.  A TANK  CAN  ONLY  BE 


KILLED  ONCE,  ALL  OTHER  TARGET  HITS  ARE  WASTED. 


(TRANSLATION) 


FIRE  DISTRIBUTION  IS  A BASIC  PROCEDURE  TAUGHT  TO 


THE  JUNIOR  INFANTRY  OR  ARMOR  LEADER  AND  IT  IS  EQUALLY 


IMPORTANT  TO  AVIATION  USERS.  TO  INSURE  MAXIMUM 


EFFECTIVENESS  OF  ARMED  HELICOPTERS,  ALL  MEMBERS  OF 


SLIDE  7 OFF 


THE  COMBINED  ARMS  TEAM  MUST  THOROUGHLY  UNDERSTAND 


HOW  TO  PLAN  THEIR  EMPLOYMENT. 


(TRANSLATION) 


WITHIN  THE  US  ARMY,  INITIAL  QUALIFICATION  IN  THE 


ATTACK  HELICOPTER  CONSISTS  OF  BASIC  AIRCRAFT  TRANSITION 


FLIGHT  TRAINING,  AND  LEARNING  WEAPONS  SYSTEMS.  ACTUAL 


FIRING  IS  LIMITED  TO  THE  APPROXIMATE  NUMBER,  AND  VARIETY 


OF  ROUNDS,  ONE  AH-1G  CAN  CARRY  FULLY  LOADED.  THE  AVIATOR 


BECOMES  FAMILIAR  WITH  THE  AIRCRAFT  WEAPONS  SYSTEMS,  BUT 


REQUIRES  ADDITIONAL  TRAINING  TO  BE  COMBAT  EFFECTIVE. 


(TRANSLATION) 


ill 
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niDE  8 ON 


SLIDE  9 ON 


ONCE  TRAINED  IN  THE  ATTACK  HELICOPTER,  AND ‘ITS 


WEAPONS  SYSTEMS,  THE  AVIATOR  IS  INTEGRATED  INTO  HIS 


UNIT  GUNNERY  TRAINING  AND  QUALIFICATION  PROGRAM. 


USE  POINTER  ARMY  GUNNERY  TRAINING  IS  A PHASED,  (PAUSE)  YEAR  LONG 


PROGRAM,  (PAUSE)  THAT  INCLUDES  THE  TOTAL  UNIT  TACTICAL 


TRAINING  REQUIREMENTS.  IT  INVOLVES  TERRAIN  FLIGHT, 


NIGHT  AND  TACTICAL  INSTRUMENT  TRAINING  AND  ALL  THOSE 


RELATED  SUBJECTS  DISCUSSED  EARLIER.  IT  PROGRESSES 


FROM  SIMPLE  SKILLS  DONE  BY  THE  INDIVIDUAL  TO  COMPLEX 


MULTIPLE  HELICOPTER  TRAINING  EXERCISES  CONDUCTED  BY 


THE  UNIT  AND  THE  COMBINED  ARMS  TEAM. 


(TRANSLATION) 


ACTUAL  RANGE  FIRING  IS  ALSO  PROGRESSIVE  IN  SKILL 


USE  POINTER  DEMANDS  AND  COMPLEXITY.  IT  BEGINS  WITH  BASIC,  KNOWN 


■ 
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DISTANCE,  FIRING  EXERCISES  (PAUSE)  AND  PROGRESSES 

TO  TARGETS  AT  UNKNOWN  RANGES,  WHERE  THE  AIRCRAFT  CREW 

MUST  IDENTIFY  THE  TARGET,  ESTIMATE  THE  RANGE,  SELECT 

THE  CORRECT  WEAPONS  SYSTEM  AND  USE  PROPER  ENGAGEMENT 

TECHNIQUES.  FIRING  EXERCISES  ARE  CONDUCTED  DAY  AND 

NIGHT  AND  EMPHASIZE  USE  OF  TERRAIN  FLIGHT  SKILLS. 
(TRANSLATION) 

THE  PHASES  OF  TRAININ''  ARE  INDIVIDUAL,  CREW, 

% 

TEAM,  AND  UNIT  TRAINING.  RANGE  FIRING  AND  ALL 

THE  OTHER  SKILLS  ARE  DONE  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR,  THIS 

INSURES  THAT  PROFICIENCY  IN  TACTICAL  FLYING  AND  WEAPONS 

V 

FIRING  IS  MAINTAINED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 

EVERY  PHASE  OF  TRAINING,  REINFORCES  PROFICIENCY  IN 


LEARNED  SKILLS,  WITH  COMBAT  READINESS  AS  THE  GOAL.  IF 


SLIDE  10  ON 
i USE  POINTER 


f 


IS  A COMPREHENSIVE  PR06RAM  THAT  INVOLVES  ALL  THE 

ELEMENTS  OF  UNIT  PREPARATION  FOR  COMBAT. 

» 

(TRANSLATION) 

GUNNERY  TRAINING  REQUIRES  A LARGE  AMOUNT  OF 

RESOURCES  IN  MEN,  EQUIPMENT  AND  RANGE  FACILITIES.  OUR 
UNIT  TRAINING  PROGRAM  CALLS  FOR  ONE  AH-1,  IN  ONE  YEAR 
OF  TRAINING,  TO  FIRE  23,250  ROUNDS  OF  7.62MM,  (PAUSE) 

600  ROUNDS  OF  40MM,  (PAUSE)  406  2.75  INCH  ROCKETS 

(PAUSE)  AND  2 TOW.  FOR  THOSE  AIRCRAFT  EQUIPPE.)  WITH 

20  OR  30MM  THEY  WILL  FIRE  2000  ROUNDS  ANNUALLY.  THIS 


f 

j 

; 
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INFORMATION  MUST  BE  MULTIPLED  TIMES  THE  NUMBER  OF 
AIRCRAFT  FIRING.  THESE  ARE  RECOMMENDED  AMOUNTS  ' 
AND  WILL  GIVE  YOU  SOME  IDEA  OF  THE  AMMUNITION 
EXPENDED  IN  TRAINING. 


RANGES  TO  ACCOMMODATE  THIS  FIRING  MUST  BE  VERY 


LARGE  TO  PROVIDE  MANEUVER  SPACE  AND  REALISM  AS  WELL  AS 


AN  ADEQUATE  IMPACT  AREA.  IT  MAY  BE  ADVANTAGEOUS  TO 


CONCENTRATE  OPERATING  ONE  MAJOR  RANGE  COMPLEX  AND 


SCHEDULE  ALL  THE  UNITS'  TRAINING  TO  USE  THIS  ONE 


FACILITY.  THIS  WOULD  SAVE  CONSTRUCTION  OF 


DUPLICATE  RANGES. 


SLIDE  10  OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  PRACTICE;  HOWEVER, 


AMMUNITION  IS  VERY  EXPENSIVE  AND  RANGE  FACILITIES  MAY 


NOT  ALWAYS  BE  AVAILABLE. 


SLIDE  11  ON 


THE  US  ARMY  IS  DEVELOPING  A TOW  GUNNERY 


TRAINING  DEVICE  TO  INCREASE  TRAINING  EFFECTIVENESS 


AND  REDUCE  THE  HIGH  COSTS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  GUNNERY 


, . a 

> . 
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USE  POINTER 


TRAINING.  IT  IS  .TITLED,  THE  HELICOPTER  INSTALLED, 


TELEVISION  MONITOR  AND  RECORD  SYSTEMS,  COMMONLY  urtLLED 


HITMORE. 


A SYSTEM  OF  THIS  TYPE  SHOULD  BE  WELL  WITHIN  THE 


TECHNOLOGY  OF  YOUR  COMMERCIAL  INDUSTRY.  IT  IS 


EQUALLY  ADAPTABLE  TO  THE  500  M-D  WITH  TOW  AS  IT 


IS  TO  THE  AH-1, 


(TRANSLATION) 


IT  CONSISTS  OF  A CAMERA  MOUNTED  IN  THE  TELESCOPIC 


SIGHT  UNIT 


OF  TOW  SYSTEM  (PAUSE)  AND  USES  A 


RECORDER  OR  TV  MONITOR  FOR  INSTRUCTOR  USE. 


SLIDE  12  ON 


IT  ALLOWS  THE  INSTRUCTOR  TO  VIEW  THE  SAME 


I 
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PICTURE  THAT  THE  STUDENT  GUNNER  SEES  THROUGH  THE 


TELESCOPIC  SIGHT  UNIT.  THE  INSTRUCTOR  CAN 


* 
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MAKE  ON  THE  SPOT  CORRECTIONS  OF  THE  STUDENT.  USING 


THE  RECORDER  THE  STUDENT  CAN  REVIEW  HIS  TRAINING 


AND  NOTE  ERRORS. 

A DEVICE  OF  THIS  TYPE  COULD  AID  YOUR  TRAINING 
EFFECTIVENESS,  REDUCE  COSTS  AND  BE  RELATIVELY, 


SLIDE  12  OFF 


INEXPENSIVE  IN  TERM  OF  AMMUNITION  EXPENDED. 

(TRANSLATION) 

ONCE  THE  AVIATOR  HAS  ATTAINED  A REQUIRED  LEVEL  OF 

* 

PROFICIENCY  IT  MUST  BE  MAINTAINED.  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 
SHOULD  BE  ESTABLISHED  THAT  KEEP  THE  AVIATOR  AT 
THE  DESIRED  LEVEL  OF  PROFICIENCY.  AS  DISCUSSED, 

N 

THE  QUALIFICATION  PROGRAM  BEGINS  WITH  BASIC  SKILLS 
AND  PROCEEDS  FROM  RELATIVELY  SIMPLE  TO  COMPLEX 
GUNNERY  PROBLEMS . 


fTRlMCI  iTTflNI 


DURING  THIS  PRESENTATION  OF  HELICOPTER  GUNNERY, 


WE  HAVE  SEEN,  THAT  ALL  THE  PREVIOUSLY  DISCUSSED  TACTICS 
SUCH  AS  TERRAIN  AND  NIGHT  FLIGHT  ARE  REINFORCED  IN 
GUNNERY  TRAINING.  IT  IS  A COMPREHENSIVE  PROGRAM  THAT 
REQUIRES  THOROUGH  AND  CONTINUOUS  TRAINING  OF  ALL 
AVIATORS  AND  THOSE  GROUND  UNIT  COMMANDERS  THAT  MAY 
USE  THE  SERVICES  OF  THE  ATTACK  HELICOPTER. 

(TRANSLATION) 

THE  NEXT  SUBJECT’ FOR  DISCUSSION  IS  AIRSPACE 
MANAGEMENT. 

* 


(TRANSLATION) 


IN  ADDITION  TO  CONTROLLING  THE  MANEUVER  UNITS, 


THE  GROUND  FORCES  COMMANDER  MUST  MANAGE  THE  AIRSPACE 
IMMEDIATELY  ABOVE  HIS  AREA  OF  OPERATION.  AIRSPACE 
MANAGEMENT  IS  A SERVICE  PROVIDED  TO  MAXIMIZE  THE 
EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE  GROUND  UNITS  BY  PROMOTING  SAFE, 
EFFICIENT  AND  FLEXIBLE  USE  OF  THE  AIRSPACE.  IT  SHOULD 
PROVIDE  FOR  MINIMUM  MUTUAL  INTERFERENCE  WITHOUT  PLACING 
UNNECESSARY  RESTRICTIONS  ON  THE  AIRSPACE  USERS. 

(TRANSLATION) 

AVIATION  HAS  PROVEN  TO  BE  AN  EFFECTIVE  ASSET 
TO  SUPPORT  COMBAT  OPERATIONS.  JUST  HOW  EFFECTIVELY 
AVIATION  SUPPORTS  COMBAT  OPERATIONS  IS  DEPENDENT 


ON  THE  MANEUVER  COMMANDER'S  ABILITY  TO  INTEGRATE 


I 


c AVIATION  INTO  THE  TACTICAL  SCHEME.  BECAUSE  AIRSPACE 

MANAGEMENT  IS  NECESSARY  TO  MAXIMIZE  AVIATION  SUPPORT, 
IT  IS  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  GROUND  FORCES 
COMMANDER.  ONLY  HE  HAS  THE  AUTHORITY  TO  APPROVE  OR 
DENY.  USE  OF  THE  AIRSPACE,  AS  WILL  BEST  SUPPORT  HIS 
GROUND  OPERATIONS. 

(TRANSLATION) 


, C 


SLIDE  2 


* 


i 


AT  CORPS  LEVEL  AND  ABOVE,  AIRCRAFT  CONTROL  CAN 
BE  SOMEWHAT  FORMAL.  AIRCRAFT  ARE  FAR  ENOUGH  REMOVED 
FROM  THE  ENEMY  AIR  DEFENSE  THREAT  TO  ALLOW  FLIGHT 
AT  HIGHER  ALTITUDES.  THE  AIRSPACE  USER  CAN  ACCOMPLISH 
HIS  MISSION  WITHOUT  THE  NEED  TO  DEVIATE  FROM  A SET 
OF  PROCEDURES.  AIRSPACE  MANAGEMENT  AT  THIS  LEVEL 


IS  GENERALLY  MORE  RESTRICTIVE  ESPECIALLY  FOR  THOSE 

AIRCRAFT  OPERATING  AT  HIGHER  ALTITUDES.  IT 

INVOLVES  STANDARD  USE  ROUTES,  BOTH  IFR  AND  VFR.  IT 

REQUIRES  COORDINATION,  REPORTING,  AND  ADHERENCE  TO 

SET  REQUIREMENTS.  IN  GENERAL,  IT  IS  VERY  SIMILAR  TO 

A PEACETIME  AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROLLED  ENVIRONMENT. 

AIRSPACE  MANAGEMENT  THEREFORE  IS  MORE  FORMAL  TO  PROVIDE 

THESE  CONTROLS.  AT  CORPS  LEVEL  AND  ABOVE,  THERE  ARE 

% 

STAFF  ELEMENTS  ESPECIALLY  FOR  AIRSPACE  MANAGEMENT. 
(TRANSLATION) 

AT  DIVISION  LEVEL  AND  BELOW  THERE  IS  A GREATER 

\ 

NEED  FOR  FLEXIBILITY  IN  AIRCRAFT  OPERATIONS. 

AIRCRAFT  ARE  OPERATING  MUCH  CLOSER  TO  THE  ENEMY 


AIR  DEFENSES  AND  NEED  MORE  FREEDOM  OF  MOVEMENT  * 

TO  AVOID  DETECTION  AND  ENGAGEMENT.  ADDITIONALLY/  ' 

THE  TACTICAL  SITUATION  IS  CONSTANTLY  CHANGING  AND 
OFTEN  Will  NOT  PERMIT  TIME  FOR  DETAILED  PLANNING.  THE 
GROUND  FORCES  COMMANDER  MUST  BE  ABLE  TO  QUICKLY  MOVE 
HIS  SUPPORT  ELEMENTS  TO  BEST  SUPPORT  HIS  OPERATIONS. 

HE  MUST  BE  ABLE  TO  EMPLOY  ARMY  AND  AIR  FORCE  AIRCRAFT, 

/}5  u jrff  AS 

^FRIENDLY  ARTILLERY  AND  AIR  DEFENSE  UNITS  TO  DEFEAT 
THE  ENEMY.  AIRSPACE  MANAGEMENT  AT  THIS  LEVEL  IS  LESS 
FORMAL  TO  ALLOW  FOR  THE  FLEXIBILITY  NEEDED.  AIRCRAFT 
OPERATING-  AT  TERRAIN  FLIGHT  LEVELS  CAN  OPERATE  ALMOST 
UNRESTRICTED.  THROUGH  ADVISORIES  FROM  THE  FLIGHT 
COORDINATION  CENTER  OR  FLIGHT  OPERATIONS  CENTER, 


c 


AIRCRAFT  ARE  INFORMED  OF  ARTILLERY  rIRES,  AIR 


DEFENSE  LOCATIONS  OR  OTHER  ACTIVITIES. 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  4 


THE  COMMANDERS  CAN  USE  CONTROL  MEASURES  TO 


USE  POINTER  COORDINATE  AIRSPACE  USAGE  WITHOUT  SEVERELY 


RESTRICTING  OPERATIONS.  COORDINATING  ALTITUDES, 


CONTROL  ZONES  AND  SPECIAL  ROUTES  ARE  A FEW  OF  THE 


CONTROL  MEASURES  AVAILABLE.  COORDINATING  ALTITUDES 


ARE  A MEANS  TO  SEPARATE  AIRCRAFT  BY  MISSION  PROFILE. 


IT  ESTABLISHES  AN  ALTITUDE  WHERE  AIRCRAFT  SHOULD 


COORDINATE  WHEN  DEVIATING  FROM  THEIR  NORMAL  FLIGHT 
PROFILES.  TWO  TYPES  OF  CONTROL  ZONES  MAY  BE  USED 


BY  MANEUVER  COMMANDERS.  ONE  IS  TEMPORARY  AND  ONE 


PERMANENT.  EACH  ARE  PROVIDED  TO  REQUIRE  AIRSPACE 


USERS  TO  COORDINATE  WHEN  OPERATING  IN  AN  AREA  OF 


RELATIVELY  HIGH  TRAFFIC  DENSITY.  SPECIAL  ROUTES  CAN 

BE  USED  TO  CHANNEL  AIR  TRAFFIC  FOR  SEPARATION. 

USUALLY  THE  COMMANDER  OR  HIS  STAFF  EFFECT  THE 

AIRSPACE  MANAGEMENT.  BOTH  MUST  BE  KNOWLEDGABLE  OF 

THE  MEANS  TO  MANAGE  THE  USE  OF  THE  AIRSPACE. 

GENERALLY,  THIS  MANAGEMENT  INVOLVES  INFORMING 

THE  VARIOUS  UNITS  OF  SIMULTANEOUS  AIRSPACE  USAGE. 

* 

WITHOUT  EFFECTIVE  COORDINATION,  THERE  IS  A GREATER 
RISK  OF  FRIENDLY  AIRCRAFT  LOSSES  DUE  TO  COLLISIONS, 

FRIENDLY  ARTILLERY  FIRES  OR  ENGAGEMENT  BY  FRIENDLY 

\ 

AIR  DEFENSE  UNITS.* 

(TRANSLATION) 

BECAUSE  MANEUVER  COMMANDERS  AND  STAFF  OFFICERS 


MUST  PROVIDE  AIRSPACE  MANAGEMENT,  THEY  MUST  RECEIVE 
SOME  TRAINING  ON  HOW  TO  BEST  COORDINATE  AIRSPACE 
USAGE.  THIS  IS  BEST  ACCOMPLISHED  WITHIN  YOUR 
MILITARY  SCHOOL  AND  THEN  REINFORCED  THROUGH  TRAINING 
EXERCISES  WITHIN  YOUR  UNITS.  YOUR  MILITARY  SCHOOLS 
MAY  WANT  TO  DEVOTE  TIME  TO  TEACH  COMMANDERS  HOW  TO 
EMPLOY  AVIATION  ASSETS  AND  MANAGE  THEIR  AIRSPACE. 
(TRANSLATION) 

% 

A TRAINING  PROGRAM  FOR  AIRSPACE  MANAGERS  SHOULD 
INCLUDE: 

(1)  ALL  WEAPONS  SYSTEMS  AND  AIRSPACE  USERS  . 

v 

WITHIN  THE  COMBAT  ZONE. 


(2)  PLANNING  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE  AIRSPACE. 


(3)  APPLICATION  OF  CONTROL  PRINCIPLES  AND  ' 


CONTROL  MEASURES, 


W)  CLOSE  COORDINATION  WITH  AIR  DEFENSE  ACTIVITIES. 


(5)  MAXIMUM  FREEDOM  OF  MOVEMENT  CONSISTENT  WITH 


ACCEPTABLE  RISK. 


(6)  MAXIMUM  FLEXIBILITY  TO  CHANGE  WITH  THE 


TACTICAL  SITUATION. 


(7)  BOTH  POSITIVE  AND  PROCEDURAL  CONTROL 


MEASURES  WHICH  MAY  BE  USED, 


(TRANSLATION) 


ADDITIONALLY,  EACH  OF  THE  AIRSPACE  USERS  (THE 


ARTILLERY,  AIR  DEFENSE  AND  AVIATORS)  MUST  KNOW  HOW 


TO  COORDINATE  THEIR  ACTIVITIES.  IT  IS  VERY  IMPORTANT 


THAT  THEY  RECEIVE  TRAINING  ON  HOW  THEIR  ACTIVITIES 


AFFECT  EACH  OTHER  AND  HOW  TO  BEST  COORDINATE  THEIR 


ACTIONS. 


(TRANSLATION) 


FOR  AVIATION  TO  BE  AN  EFFECTIVE  PART  OF  THE 


COMBINED  ARMS  TEAM,  AIRSPACE  MANAGEMENT  MUST  BE 


PROVIDED.  EACH  MEMBER  OF  THE  COMBINED  ARMS  TEAM 


I f 


MUST  DO  HIS  SHARE  TO  MAXIMIZE  SUPPORT  OF  THE  COMBAT 


OPERATIONS,  AIRSPACE  MANAGEMENT  PROVIDES  THE  MEANS 


WHEREBY  A COORDINATED  EFFORT  CAN  INFLUENCE  THE 


TACTICAL  SITUATION. 


SLIDE  6 OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


THIS  DISCUSSION  ON  AIRSPACE  MANAGEMENT  IS  VERY 


c 


BRIEF  AND  NOT  INTENDED  TO  COVER  THE  SUBJECT  IN  GREAT 


DETAIL.  A DETAILED  DISCUSSION  ON  AIRSPACE  MANAGEMENT 


■nr 
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IS  INCLUDED  IN  MANAGEMENT  WORKSHOP  TWO. 


(TRANSLATION) 

THE  NEXT  SUBJECT  FOR  DISCUSSION  IS  AIR  TO  AIR 


IT. 


(TRANSLATION) 
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DURING  THE  ARAB  ISRAELI  WAR  IN  1973,  IT  WAS 


FOUND,  THAT  THE  HELICOPTER  WAS  NO  LONGER  SAFE  TO 


OPERATE  FREELY,  WITH  LITTLE  OR  NO  CONCERN  ABOUT 


HOSTILE  AIRCRAFT.  AS  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  HELICOPTER 


EXPANDED  FROM  PRIMARY  TROOP  CARRIERS,  TO  ATTACK 


AIRCRAFT,  THE  NECESSI'Y  TO  COUNTER  THIS  DEADLY  THREAT 


€ 


INCREASED.  THE  HELICOPTER  WAS  BEING  USED  TO  DESTROY 


TANKS  AND  KILL  TROOPS,  AND  WAS  DOING  SO  WITH  A 


LETHALITY  NEVER  BEFORE  REALIZED. 


SLIDE  1A 


(TRANSLATION) 


THE  INCREASING  QUANTITY,  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL 


ADVANCEMENTS  OF  THREAT  ATTACK  HELICOPTERS  IN  RECENT 


YEARS  HAVE  BEEN  DRAMATIC , THESE  ADVANCES  HAVE 


CREATED  A NEW  DIMENSION  IN,  THE  AIR-LAND  CONFLICT. 


TACTICAL  COMMANDERS  HAD  TO  BEGIN  DIRECTING  THEIR 
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SLIDE  2 


AIR  FORCES  TOWARDS  AIR  TO  AIR  ENGAGEMENTS,  IN  AN 


ATTEMPT  TO  ELIMINATE  THIS  THREAT.  THE  POSSIBILITY 


OF  OUR  HELICOPTERS  BEING  ATTACKED  BY  OTHER  AIRCRAFT 


AND  THE  NEUTRALIZATION  OF  THIS  COMBAT  POWER,  CAUSED 


MAJOR  CONCERN  AMONG  THE  COMMANDERS.  THE  UNITED 


STATES  ARMY,  TRAINING  AND  DOCTRINE  COMMAND  IN 


CONJUNCTION  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE,  TACTICAL 


AIR  COMMAND,  INITIATED  A JOINT  STUDY  TO  EVALUATE  THIS 


PROBLEM. 


(TRANSLATION) 


THE  EVALUATION  WAS  NAMED  THE  JOINT  COUNTERING  OF 


ATTACK  HELICOPTER  TACTICS,  DEVELOPMENT  AND 


EVALUATION  OR  J-CATCH. 


(TRANSLATION) 
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CLIDE  3 


SLIDE  4 


IT  BEGAN  WITH  A SIX  PHASED  TEST  PROGRAM  DESIGNED 


TO  DEVELOP  JOINT  TACTICS  AND  PROCEDURES  TO  COUNTER 


THE  THREAT  ATTACK  HELICOPTER. 


(TRANSLATION) 


-THE  FIRST  PHASE  WAS  A SIMULATOR  TEST  CONDUCTED 


TO  DEVELOP  FIGHTER  ATTACK  TECHNIQUES  AGAINST  HELICOPTERS 


AND  TO  ACCESS  FIGHTER  WEAPONS  PERFORMANCE. 


SLIDE  5 
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(TRANSLATION) 


DURING  PHASE  II  THE  ARMY  DEVELOPED  BASIC  TACTICS 


FOR  CONTINUED  TESTING,  OBTAINED  KILL  RATIOS  BETWEEN 


FRIENDLY  ATTACK  HELICOPTER  TEAMS  AND  THREAT  ATTACK 


HELICOPTERS;  AND  IDENTIFIED  TRAINING  REQUIREMENTS, 


HARDWARE  NEEDS/ IMPROVEMENTS  AND  AIRCRAFT  SHORTCOMINGS. 
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SLIDE  6 


(TRANSLATION) 


DURING  PHASE  III  AIR  FORCE  FIGHTERS  WERE  PLAYED 


SLIDE  7 


AGAINST  THE  THREAT  HELICOPTER  FORCE.  THE  OBJECTIVE 


WAS  TO  ASSESS  FIGHTER  EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  COUNTER 


HELICOPTER  ROLE. 


(TRANSLATION) 


CURING  PHASE  IV,  THE  ATTACK  HELICOPTER  TEAM  WAS 


COMBINED  WITH  AIR  FORCE  FIGHTER  AIRCRAFT  AND  WORKED 


AGAINST  THE  THREAT  HELICOPTER  FORCE  SUPPORTED  WITH 


THREAT  TACTICAL  FIGHTERS.  THE  OBJECTIVE  WAS  TO 


ASSESS  COORDINATION  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  ARMY  ATTACK 


HELICOPTER  TEAMS  AND  AIR  FORCE  FIGHTER  AIRCRAFT 


WHILE  THEY  ARE  COUNTERING  THE  THREAT  ATTACK 


HELICOPTER  FGRCE. 


(TRANSLATION) 
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SLIDE  9 


SLIDE  10 


PHASE  V WILL  BE  CONDUCTED  SOMETIME  IN  1980 ’OR 


1981  TO  EVALUATE  ABILITY  OF  US  6R0UND  FORCES  AND 


SUPPORTING  AIR  DEFENSE  SYSTEMS  TO  COUNTER  THREAT 


ATTACK  HELICOPTER  FORCES. 


(TRANSLATION) 


THE  DATE  AND  LOCATION  OF  PHASE  VI  IS  NOT  YET 


DETERMINED.  IT  WILL  ACCESS  THE  COMBINED  ARMS 


CAPABILITIES  FOR  COUNTERING  THREAT  ATTACK  HELICOPTER 


AND  FIGHTER  FORCES  IN  REALISTIC  COMBAT  SITUATIONS. 


(TRANSLATION) 


EMERGING  RESULTS,  FROM  THE  WORK  COMPLETED  TO 


DATE,  HAVE  PRODUCE)  SOME  INTERESTING  FACTS  THAT  WE 


CAN  EXPLORE. 


(TRANSLATION) 
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FIRING  POSITIONS  AND  OBSERVATION  POSITIONS  THAT' 


MAY  BE  ADVANTAGEOUS  FOR  ATTACKING  GROUND  TARGETS  MAY 


BE  INADEQUATE  TO  DEFEND  AGAINST  AN  AIR  THREAT.  WHEN 


THE  THREAT  IS  OPERATING  AT  300  TO  500  FEET  ABOVE  THE 


TERRAIN  HE  CAN  LOOK  DOWN  AND  SHOOT  DOWN. 


(TRANSLATION) 


VISUAL  CONTACT  BETWEEN  THE  SCOUT  AND  ATTACK 


HELICOPTERS  IS  CRITICAL  FOR  POSITIVE  CONTROL  TO 


ASSURE  EMPLOYMENT  AT  THE  RIGHT  MOMENT.  FIRING  TIMES 


AGAINST  A THREAT  HELICOPTER  ARE  CRITICAL  BECAUSE  THE 


THREAT  FLIGHT  PROFILE  PRESENTS  SHORT  TIMES  FOR  FIRING 

\ 


AT  RAPIDLY  MOVING/ CROSSING  TARGETS  WHICH  IS  DEMANDING 


OF  CURRENT  WEAPONS  AND  CREWS. 


(TRANSLATION) 
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ROUTES  BETWEEN  FIRING  POSITIONS  THAT  PROVIDE  MASKING 


FROM  GROUND  FORCES  MAY  NOT  DO  THE  SAME  AGAINST  A THREAT 


ATTACK  HELICOPTER.  ROUTES  BETWEEN  FIRING  POSITIONS  MUST 


BE  SELECTED  WITH  THIS  FACTOR  IN  MIND. 


. THE  SCOUTS  LOCATION  MUST  PROVIDE  HIM  WITH  MASKING, 

AND  VISIBILITY  - BOTH  OF  THE  ENEMY  AND  OF  FRIENDLY  ATTACK! 

HELICOPTERS.  THE  SCOUTS  LOCATION  IS  NOT  NECESSARILY 

A FUNCTION  OF  DISTANCE  BUT  RATHER  ONE  OF  VISUAL 

* 

CONTACT. 

(TRANSLATION) 

TERRAIN  FLIGHT,  PARTICULARLY  NAP-OF-THE-EARTH, 

i 

GIVES  THE  FRIENDLY  ATTACK  TEAM  THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  FIRST 
ACQUISITION  WHICH  IS  CRITICAL  DURING  AN  ATTACK  BUT 
CONCURRENTLY  MINIMIZES  ACQUISITIONS  BY  THE  THREAT. 


...  4 


(TRANSLATION) 


THE  EXTREMELY  FAST  M0VIN6  ACTION  OF  THE  AIR-TO- 
AIR  BATTLE  REQUIRES  A TEAM  EFFORT  TO  WIN;  INTERNALLY 
WITHIN  THE  CREW;  EXTERNALLY  BETWEEN  SCOUTS  AND 
ATTACK  HELICOPTERS,  AND  BETWEEN  ATTACK  HELICOPTERS 
AND  FIGHTERS.  THE  SCOUT  PLAYS  AN  EXTREMELY  CRITICAL 
ROLE.  THE  TIME  AVAILABLE  TO  ENGAGE  A THREAT  ATTACK 

€ 

HELICOPTER  IS  SHORT  AND  PRECISE.  THE  ATTACK  HELICOPTER 

% 

MUST  BE  CALLED  UP  TO  FIRE  AT  A PRECISE  MOMENT  OR  THE 
KILL  WILL  BE  MISSED,  THEREBY  LEAVING  THE  FRIENDLY 
ATTACK  HELICOPTER  EXTREMELY  VULNERABLE. 

(TRANSLATION) 

PHASE  II  GENERALLY  REVEALED  THAT  THE  ATTACK 
€ HELICOPTER  TEAM  EXCHANGE  RATIOS  WERE  FAVORABLE.  I 
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WOULD  LIKE  TO  EMPHASIZE  THAT  THESE  RATIOS  WERE  BASED 


ON  AIR-TO-AIR  COMBAT  ONLY  AND  DID  NOT  ADDRESS  THE 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  COMBINED  ARMS  WEAPONRY. 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  11 


TRAINING  REQUIREMENTS  WERE  IDENTIFIED  IN  MANY 


AREAS,  THE  MOST  NOTABLE  WERE  IN  NOE  FLIGHT, 


NAVIGATION,  CREW  INTEGRITY,  TEAM  COORDINATION  AND 


RANGE  ESTIMATION. 


(TRANSLATION) 


TO  FULLY  EMPLOY  THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  TERRAIN  AND 


MASKING,  NOE  MUST  BE  USED  TO  THE  FULLEST  POSSIBLE 


EXTENT.  FIVE  FEET  OF  ALTITUDE  CAN  MEAN  THE 
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DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  DETECTION  AND  DESTRUCTION.  THIS 
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TYPE  NOE  TRAINING  MUST  RECOGNIZE  THAT  OCCASIONAL 
TREE  STRIKES  MAY  OCCUR. 

I 

(TRANSLATION) 

THE  FAST  MOVING  SITUATION  OF  AIR-TO-AIR  COMBAT 
DOES  NOT  ALLOW  EXTENSIVE  INTERNAL  CREW  DISCUSSIONS. 
REACTION  MUST  BE  IMMEDIATE  AND  CORRECT  THE  FIRST  TIME. 
INABILITY  TO  LOCATE  A CONTROL  KNOB  CAN  MEAN  THE 
DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  KILLING  OR  BEING  Kill  FT). 
(TRANSLATION) 

TO  MET  THE  CHALLENGE  OF  THE  THREAT  ATTACK 
HELICOPTER,  TEAMWORK  IS  VITAL. 

(TRANSLATION) 

RANGE  ESTIMATION  TO  AERIAL  TARGETS  IS  CRITICAL 
AND  WAS  FOUND  TO  BE  MORE  DIFFICULT  THAN  ESTIMATING 


RANGES  TO  GROUND  TARGETS, 


€ 

(TRANSLATION) 

SLIDE  12  SHORTCOMINGS  WERE  NOTED  IN  BOTH  AIRCRAFT 

SYSTEMS  AND  HARDWARE  ITEMS. 

THE  ATTACK  HELICOPTER,  OTHER  THAN  WEAPONS 
SYSTEMS,  HAD  TWO  NOTABLE  SHORTCOMINGS. 

THE  REFLECTION  FROM  THE  MAIN  ROTOR  SYSTEM  AND 

( 

FLAT  PLATE  CANOPY  WERE  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  53 l OF  THE 

FIRST  ACQUISITION  GAINED  BY  THE  THREAT  FORCE,  EVEN 

THOUGH  THE  ROTOR  SYSTEMS  WERE  PAINTED  FLAT  BLACK. 

THE  NUMBER  OF  SWITCHES  IN  THE  AH-1S  AND  THE . 

\ 

LOCATION  OF  SOME  OF  THESE  SWITCHES  CAUSED  THE  LOSS  OF 
NUMEROUS  FIRINGS, 


THE  TEST  DEMONSTRATED  THAT  ACCELERATION  AND 


MANEUVERABILITY  WERE  CRITICAL.  HELICOPTERS  LACKING 


THAT  CAPABILITY  MORE  OFTEN  BECAME  ENEMY  HELICOPTER 


TARGETS.  SLOWER  HELICOPTERS  WERE  A LIABILITY  WHEN 


OPERATING  WITH  HELICOPTERS  THAT  POSSESSED  GREATER 


SPEED  AND  MOBILITY. 


(TRANSLATION) 


TESTING  RESULTS  SHOW  THAT  AN  A1TACK  HELICOPTER 


WITH  AN  UNARMED  SCOUT  WAS  KILLED  MORE  OFTEN  THAN  AN 


ATTACK  HELICOPTER  WITH  AN  ARMED  SCOUT.  THIS  SIMPLY 


MEANS  AN  ARMED  SCOUT  OFFERS  MORE  PROTECTION. 


(TRANSLATION) 


WEAPONS  SYSTEMS  SHORTCOMINGS  MUST  BE  CONSIDERED 


FROM  THE  VIEW  THAT  NONE  OF  THE  AH-1S  WEAPONS  SYSTEMS 


WERE  DESIGNED  FOR  AIR-TO-AIR  ENGAGEMENTS.  THE  CANNON 

IS  A LOW  RATE  OF  FIRE  WEAPON  WITH  A FIRE  CONTROL 

SYSTEM  DESIGNED  TO  BE  USED  AGAINST  GROUND  TARGETS. 

USE  OF  A CANNON  IN  AN  AIR-TO-AIR  COMBAT  ROLE  WOULD  BE 

MORE  EFFECTIVE  WITH  A HIGH  RATE  OF  FIRE  AND  A PATH- 

PREDICTIVE  FIRE  CONTROL  SYSTEM. 

THE  TOW  WAS  DESIGNED  TO  ENGAGE  RELATIVELY  SLOW 

MOVING,  GROUND  TARGETS,  NOT  A 160  KNOT  PLUS  HELICOPTER. 

% 

IT  CAN  BE  USED  AGAINST  HEAD-ON  TARGETS,  AND  FOR  TAIL 
SHOTS,  BUT  NOT  EFFECTIVELY  FOR  CROSSING  TARGETS.  IN 
ADDITION,  THE  EXPOSURE  TIME,  HEAD-TO-HEAD,  WITH  A . 

v 

THREAT  HELICOPTER  IS  UNDERSIRABLE. 


(TRANSLATION) 
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PHASE  1 1 1 RESULTS  REVEALED  THAT  THE  F-A  AND 


F-15  ARE  NOT  IDEALLY  SUITED  TO  THE  ANTI-THREAT 


HELICOPTER  MISSIONS.  THE  A-10  IN  PHASE  III  DID 


BETTER  AND  CLOSELY  APPROXIMATED  THE  AH-1S  IN  PHASE  II. 


THIS  MEANS  TO  US,  THE  SLOWER  FLYING  MORE 


MANEUVERABLE  AIRCRAFT  WERE  MORE  EFFECTIVE  AGAINST 


HELICOPTERS  THAN  WERE  THE  VERY  HIGH  PERFORMANCE 


FIGHTERS. 


(TRANSLATION) 


THE  OVERALL  RESULTS  OF  PHASES  I THROUGH  IV, 


CLEARLY  INDICATE,  THE  NEED  TO  CONTINUE  THE  J-CATqi 


PROGRAM  THROUGH  PHASE  VI.  THIS  WILL  ALLOW,  THE 


TOTAL  EFFECT,  OF  THE  US  AIR- LAND .FORCES  TO  BE  EVALUATED. 


i 


TO  THIS  END,  PHASE  V HAS  BEEN  SCHEDULED,  AND 


PUNS  ARE  BEING  DEVELOPED  FOR  PHASE  VI . 


(TRANSLATION) 
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NEAR  TERM  PRODUCTS  OF  J-CATCH  WILL  BE  CHANGES 


USE  POINTER  IN  TRAINING  LITERATURE  AND  PROGRAMS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


FROM  THE  TRAINING  DEVELOPER,  AND  REQUIREMENTS 


FOR  THE  MATERIEL  DEVELOPER  TO  INVESTIGATE  HARDWARE 


m * ' 


SHORTCOMINGS.  SOME  OF  THE  AREAS  THE  MATERIEL 


DEVELOPER  WILL  BE  INVESTIGATING,  ARE  THE  NEED  FOR  AN 


AIR-TO-AIR  SELF-DEFENSE  MISSILE,  VULNERABILITY 


REDUCTION,  ARMED  VS  UNARMED  SCOUT  AND  SPEED/PAYLOAD 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ALL  CURRENT  AND  FUTURE  ARMY  HELICOPTERS. 


THIS  STUDY  IS  VITALLY  IMPORTANT  TO  OUR  FUTURE 


IN  AIR-TO-AIR  COMBAT. 


(TRANSLATION) 
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HOWEVER,  IT  IS  POSSIBLE  WE  MAY  HAVE  TO  FIGHT 


THAT  BATTLE  TOMORROW.  CURRENT  DOCTRINE  AND  COMMON 


SENSE  MUST  BE  USED  IN  THAT  POSSIBILITY. 


USE  POINTER 


IN  CONCERNING  OURSELVES  WITH  THE  AIR  THREAT  WE 


MUST  KEEP  IN  MIND  THE  GROUND  THREAT.  WE  CANNOT 


CONCENTRATE  ON  ONE  AND  IGNORE  THE  OTHER. 


DELIBERATE  ATTACKS  AGAINST  ENEMY  HELICOPTERS  SHOULD 


NOT  BE  MADE  UNLESS  THE  CAPABILITIES  OF  THE  FRIENDLY 


HELICOPTER  IS  GREATER  THAN  THE  ENEMY  AIRCRAFT.  IF 
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ATTACK  IS  NECESSARY,  AMBUSH  MAY  BE  THE  PREFERRED  TACTIC 


USING  SURPRISE  AND  CONFUSION  TO  ADVANTAGE.  ATTACK  OF 


ENEMY  HIGH  PERFORMANCE  AIRCRAFT  IS  NOT  A FEASIBLE 


TACTIC. 
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IF  ATTACKED  BY  THE  ENEMY  HIGH  PERFORMANCE  AIRCRAFT, 


USE  TERRAIN  FLIGHT,  AND  TRY  TO  LURE  THE  ENEMY,  INTO 


EFFECTIVE  RANGE  OF  FRIENDLY  AIR  DEFENSE  WEAPONS. 


ATTEMPT  TO  CAUSE  HI6H  PERFORMANCE  AIRCRAFT,  TO 


SLIDE  15 


USE  POINTER 
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INCREASE  DIVE  ANGLES.  THIS  DECREASES  THEIR 


MANEUVERABILITY,  AND  RECOVERY  MUST  BE  INITIATED  AT 


HIGHER  ALTITUDES. 


(TRANSLATION) 


THIS  STUDY  SHOULD  EMPHASIZE  TO  YOU  OUR  CONCERN 


ON  THIS  SUBJECT,  CONTINUED  EVALUATION  WILL  ASSIST 


DEVELOPING  NEW  EQUIPMENT  AND  TACTICS  TO  MEET  THE  AIR 


THREAT. 


A STUDY  OF  YOUR  ENEMY'S  PLANNED  EMPLOYMENT  OF 


HELICOPTERS  AND  HIGH  PERFORMANCE  AIRCRAFT  WILL  DIRECT 
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YOUR  ACTIONS  IN  TACTICAL  TRAINING.  (PAUSE)  DO ‘ YOU 


ANTICIPATE  ATTACK  BY  ENEMY  AIR  ELEMENTS?  (PAUSE) 


HAS  ROKAF  ESTABLISHED  AN  AIR  SUPERIORITY  TACTIC?  (PAUSE) 


ARE  HELICOPTER  ATTACKS  A6AINST  ENEMY  HELIBORNE  OPERATIONS 


ENVISIONED? 


(TRANSLATION) 


THE  UNITED  STATES  LIKE  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  KOREA, 


HAS  RECOGNIZED  THE  POTENTIAL  FOR  AIR-TO-AIR  COMBAT 


INVOLVING  HELICOPTERS.  REMEMBER,  WE  HAVE  ONLY  LIMITED 


DOCTRINE,  AND  SHARE  YOUR  CONCERN  ON  THIS  SUBJECT. 


(TRANSLATION) 


THE  NEXT  SUBJECT  FOR  DISCUSSION  IS  AIRCRAFT 


SURVIVABILITY  EQUIPMENT. 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  ON  { 
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AIRCRAFT  SURVIVABILITY  EQUIPMENT  (ASE) 


THE  PRIMARY  MEANS  OF  INCREASING  AIRCRAFT 


SURVIVABILITY  IS  TERRAIN  FLIGHT.  THE  SAME 


CONCEALMENT  TECHNIQUES  USED  BY  THE  INFANTRYMAN  AND 


TANKER  IS  USED  BY  THE  HELICOPTER.  THIS  ALONE  DOES 


NOT  INSURE  IMMUNITY  FROM  ENEMY  WEAPONS.  TOTAL  IMMUNITY 


IS  IMPOSSIBLE;  HOWEVER,  SEVERAL  MODIFICATIONS  AND  NEW 


ITEMS  OF  EQUIPIV  HAVE  BEEN  DEVELOPED  TO  IMPROVE 


AIRCRAFT  SURVIVABILITY.  THESE  DEVELOPMENTS  ARE 


CALLED  AIRCRAFT  SURVIVABILITY  EQUIPMENT. 


(TRANSLATION) 


MOST  AIRCRAFT  ARE  PAINTED  WITH  INFRA-RED 


USE  POINTER  SUPPRESSIVE  PAINT,  SOME  LIKE  THE  UH-1  SHOWN  HERE  ARE 


EQUIPPED  WITH  INFRA-RED  SUPPRESSION  DEVICES.  THESE 
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SLIDE  JST  ON 


REQUIRE  NO  SPECIAL  TRAINING  OF  THE  AVIATOR.  THEY 


SIGNIFICANTLY  REDUCE  INFRA-RED  EMISSIONS  AND  ALLOW 


THE  AVIATOR  GREATER  FREEDOM  OF  MOVEMENT  ON  THE 


BATTLEFIELD. 


(TRANSLATION) 


THE  AN/APR-39  RADAR  WARNING  RECEIVER  PROVIDES 


WARNING  OF  RADAR  SUPPORTED  WEAPONS.  IT  INDICATES 


PRESENCE  OF  A RADAR  ACQUISITION  SYSTEM,  GIVES  A 


CHARACTERISTIC  WARNING,  INDICATES  MODE  OF  OPERATION 


AND  GIVES  DIRECTION  TO  THE  RADAR  SYSTEM. 


•(TRANSLATION) 


THE  SCOPE  IS  SHOWN  MOUNTED  IN  AN  AH-1.  IT 


USE  POINTER  HAS  BEEN  ADAPTED  TO  THE  UH-1. 


(TRANSLATION) 
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-SLIDE  VS  ON 


WHEN  ACQUIRED  BY  ENEMY  RADAR  SUCH  AS  THE 


POINT  TO  * WEAPON  SHOWN  HERE.  A SIGNAL  IS  DISPLAYED  ON  THE 
SCOPE 

SCOPE  ALONG  WITH  A DISTINCT  AUDIO  SOUND  HEARD 


IN  THE  HEADSET. 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  yS  ON 


IN  THE  CASE  OF  THE  ZSU-23-4  IT  IS  A REPETITIOUS 


POINT  TO  DISPLAY  RATHER  THAN  A CONSTANT  VISUAL  SIGNAL.  EVERY 
DISPLAY 

€ SYSTEM  HAS  A CHARACTERISTIC  DISPLAY  AND  AUDIO  SIGNAL. 
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(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE^  ON 


SOON  TO  BE  EMPLOYED  IS  THE  M-130  CHAFF  AND 


FLARE  DISPENSER.  USED  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  THE 


AN/APR-39  IT  CAN  DISPENSE  CHAFF  OR  FLARES  TO 


DECEIVE  OR  CONFUSE  ENEMY  RADAR  OR  INFRA-RED 


GUIDANCE  SYSTEMS. 


(TRANSLATION) 


LIDE^I  ON 


ANOTHER  DEVICE  SOON  TO  BE  EMPLOYED  BY  THE 


US  ARMY  IS  THE  AN/ALQ-144,  IT  MOUNTS  ON  THE  UH-1 


IN  THE  LOCATION  NORMALLY  USED  FOR  THE  ROTATING 


BEACON.  IT  SUPPLEMENTS  THE  INFRA-RED  SUPPRESSION 


DEVICES  AND  EMITS  A SIGNAL  THAT  CONFUSES  AND 


DECEIVES  ENEMY  INFRA-RED  GUIDED  MISSILE  SEEKERS. 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  OFF 
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THIS  IS  THE  AIRCRAFT  SURVIVABILITY  EQUIPMENT 


IN  USE  OR  SOON  TO  BE  USED  BY  THE  US  ARMY.  YOU  HAVE 


SOME  OF  THESE  DEVICES  AND  AIRCRAFT  MODIFICATIONS  ON 


YOUR  IIH~1'S,  AH-1'S  AND  500  M-D'S,  YOU  MAY  BE  INTERESTED 


IN  OTHERS. 


(TRANSLATION) 


WE  HAVE  DISCUSSED  SEVERAL  TACTICAL  SUBJECTS 


DURING  THIS  PRESENTATION.  LET  US  NOW  VERY  BRIEFLY 

COVER  HOW  SOME  OF  THIS  TRAINING  IS  ACCOMPLISHED  IN 

THE  US  FOR  ADVANCED  STUDENT  AVIATORS.  IN  THE  FINAL 

PHASES  OF  TRAINING,  THEY  ARE  TAUGHT  TERRAIN  FLYING, 

NIGHT  OPERATIONS,  TACTICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  AIRCRAFT 

SURVIVABILITY  EQUIPMENT  AND  THOSE  ELEMENTS  OF  AIRSPACE 

MANAGEMENT  DEEMED  NECESSARY  FOR  THE  JUNIOR  AVIATOR. 
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THIS  IS  DONE  TO  REDUCE  MANAGEMENT  AND  LOGISTIC 

PROBLEMS  THAT  WOULD  ARISE  IF  TRAINING  WERE  CONDUCTED 

IN  THE  UNIT.  IT  PREPARES  THE  NEWLY  GRADUATED  AVIATOR 

\ 

TO  IT TEGRATE  QUICKLY  INTO  THE  AVIATION  UNIT'S  TRAINING 
PROGRAM. 


(TRANSLATION) 


TRANSITION  INTO  ANTI-ARMOR  AND  CARGO  HELICOPTERS'  IS 
DONE  AT  THE  AVIATION  SCHOOL.  GUNNERY  TRAINING' IS 
LIMITED  TO  FAMILIARIZATION  FIRING  AT  THE  SCHOOL  WHILE 
QUALIFICATION  IS  CONDUCTED  IN  THE  UNITS.  EMPLOYMENT 
TECHNIQUES  ARE  TRAINED  PRIMARILY  IN  THE  UNIT. 

. (TRANSLATION) 

THEY  REQUIRE  DEDICATED  AVIATOR  TRAINING  AND  THOROUGH 

* 

SUBJECT  BACKGROUND  KNOWLEDGE.  THEY  ALSO  REQUIRE  THE 
GROUND  TACTICAL  COMMANDER  AND  LOGISTICIAN  TO  UNDERSTAND 
EMPLOYMENT  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  BOTH  TACTICAL  AND  SUPPORT 
PLANNING  MATTERS.  SOME  OF  THE  SUBJECTS  DISCUSSED  WILL 
CREATE  SIGNIFICANT  MANAGERIAL  AND  LOGISTIC  PROBLEMS. 


IT  IS  VITALLY  IMPORTANT  AT  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THESE 


WORKSHOPS  THAT  YOU  DISCUSS  THESE  SUBJECTS  WITH  YOUR 


COUNTERPARTS  IN  THE  MANAGEMENT  AND  LOGISTIC 


WORKSHOPS  IN  ORDER  TO  MAKE  THE  MOST  APPROPRIATE 


RECOMMENDATIONS, 


(TRANSLATION) 


1 f 


GENTLEMEN,  THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  ATTENTION.  REMEMBER 


THIS  IS  YOUR  PROGRAM  AND  THE  SOLUTIONS  MUST  SOLVE  YOUR 


PROBLEMS, 


DO  YOU  HAVE  ANY  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  MATERIAL  I'VE 


DISCUSSED  -BEFORE  WE  TAKE  A BREAK? 


(PAUSE) 


PLEASE  LOOK  AT  THE  DISPLAYS  DURING  THE  BREAK. 


I WILL  BE  AVAILABLE  TO  ANSWER  QUESTIONS  AND  TRY  TO 


FURTHER  EXPLAIN  THE  USE  OF  THE  VARIOUS  DEVICES. 


I 


c 


AVIATION  SAFETY  SCRIPT 


SLIDE  1 ON  * GENTLEMEN,  THIS  SUBJECT  WILL  BE  AVIATION  ACCIDENT 


prevention:  during  this  PRESENTATION  you  will  hear 


REFERENCE  TO  AVIATION  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION,  ACCIDENT 


PREVENTION,  AND  AVIATION  SAFETY  PROGRAMS.  FOR  OUR  PURPOSES, 


THE  TERNS  ARE  SYNONAMOUS.  TODAY'S  AIRCRAFT,  SUPPORT  EQUIP- 


MENT, FACILITIES,  AND  TRAINING  ARE  EXPENSIVE.  THIS  EXPENSE 


PRESENTS  US  WITH  THE  NEED  TO  CONSERVE  OUR  VITAL  RESOURCES 


IN  MEN  AND  MATERIEL. 


(TRANSLATION) 


ROKA  IS  EXPERIENCING  SUBSTANTIAL  GROWTH,  AND  ASSOCIATED 

V 

WITH  THAT  GROWTH,  HAS  BEEN  AN  INCREASE  IN  THE  TRAINING 
REQUIREMENTS  IN  AVIATION.  YOUR  STATED  INTEREST  IN  AVIATION 


i 
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ACCIDENT  PREVENTION,  IS  A POSITIVE  STEP,  IN  ESTABLISHING  AN 


I'M 


AN  EFFECTIVE  PROGRAM.  TO  ASSIST  YOU  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT 


OF  YOUR  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION  PROGRAM  WE  WILL  SHARE  WITH  YOU 

! 

OUR  OWN  EXPERIENCES  IN  THIS  SUBJECT. 

(TRANSLATION) 

THE  US  ARMY  SAFETY  CENTER,  IS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  ADMINISTERING 

THE  ARMY'S  TOTAL  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION  PROGRAM.  IT  HAS  BEEN 

EXPANDED,  FROM  A SINGLE  FUNCTION  ORGANIZATION  THAT  INVESTIGATED 

AND  RECORDED  ACCIDENT  DATA,  TO  AN  OPERATION  INVOLVING 

% 

SPECIALISTS  IN  MANY  SKILLS.  THE  SAFETY  CENTER  EMPLOYS 
PSYCHOLOGISTS,  ANALYSTS,  STATISTICANS,  INVESTIGATORS  AND 
MANY  OTHER  SPECIALISTS. 

V 

THESE  PEOPLE  WORK  TOGETHER  TO  DETERMINE  THE  CAUSES  OF 


ACCIDENTS  AND  TO  RECOMMEND  PREVENTIVE  MEASURES.  THIS 


ORGANIZATION  REPORTS  DIRECTLY  TO  THE  DEPUTY  CHIEF  OF 


STAFF  FOR  PERSONNEL,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY,  WHICH 


if 


f 


INDICATES  THE  HIGH  LEVEL  OF  INTEREST  THE  US  ARMY  HAS  FOR 
ACCIDENT  PREVENTION. 

SLIDE  1 OFF  (TRANSLATION) 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  AN  AVIATION  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION  PROGRAM 


€ 


IS  TO  CONSERVE  THE  AVIATION  RESOURCES  OF  THE  COMMANDER. 


THIS  IS  ACCOMPLISHED  BY  A SYSTEM  OF  PREVENTION, 


INVESTIGATION  AND  REPORTING  OF  ACCIDENTS.  THOROUGH  ACCIDENT 


INVESTIGATION  AND  REPORTING  CAN  DETERMINE  WHAT  HAPPENED, 


WHAT  CAUSED  IT  -TO  HAPPEN  AND  WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  TO  PREVENT 

v 

ITS  RECURRENCE. 


(TRANSLATION) 


BEING  REALISTS,  WE  IN  THE  AIRCRAFT  ACCIDENT 


PREVENTION  BUSINESS,  AGREE  THAT  ACCIDENTS  WILL  PROBABLY 

INCREASE  AS  FLYING  HOURS  AND  NUMBERS  OF  AIRCRAFT  INCREASE. 

THIS  IS  IMPORTANT  TO  YOU  SINCE  YOU  HAVE  EMBARKED  UPON  AN 

EXPANSION  PROGRAM  FOR  YOUR  AVIATION  FORCE  STRUCTURE.  IT 

IS  IN  YOUR  BEST  INTEREST  TO  KEEP  THE  ACCIDENT  RATE  AS  LOW 

AS  POSSIBLE.  AS  AN  EXAMPLE,  THE  COST  OF  AN  UH-1H  IS  MORE 

•THAN  NINE  TIMES  THE  COST  OF  AN  OH-23,  AND  ACCIDENTS 

* 

INVOLVING  THE  FORMER  WILL  HAVE  A MUCH  GREATER  MONETARY 
IMPACT  ON  YOUR  AVIATION  PROGRAM. 

(TRANSLATION) 


FURTHERMORE,  AN  AIRCRAFT  OF  THE  UH-1H  TYPE  IS  NOT  AS 


EASILY  REPLACED,  NOR  IS  THE  CREW  IF  IT  TOO  IS  LOST  AS  THE 


RESULT  OF  AN  ACCIDENT.  IT  TAKES  CONSIDERABLE  TIME  TO 
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MANUFACTURE  AN  UH-1H  AND  TO  TRAIN  A COMPETENT  CRB.'.  'THERE 
* ‘ IS  ALSO  THE  IMPACT  OF  THIS  ACCIDENT  ON  THE  COMMANDER.  HIS 
MISSION  CAPABILITY  IS  DIMINISHED  AND  REMAINS  DIMINISHED 
UNTIL  HE  RECEIVES  SUITABLE  REPLACEMENTS;  BOTH  AIRCRAFT  AND 
CREW. 


t 


1 


f 


SLIDE  2 ON 


(TRANSLATION) 

WE  WILL  NOW  DISCUSS  THE  US  ARMY  AVIATION  ACCIDENT 
PREVENTION  PROGRAM  SINCE  1964. 

(TRANSLATION) 

IN  1964  THERE  WERE  26  ACCIDENTS  FOR  EVERY  100,000 


USE  POINTER  FLIGHT  HOURS;  IN  1978  THAT  FIGURE  HAD  BEEN  REDUCED  TO  6.2 

V 

ACCIDENTS  FOR  EVERY  100; 000  FLIGHTS  HOURS.  IF  THE  1964 


ACCIDENT  RATE  HAD  BEEN  MAINTAINED  OVER  THE  YEARS,  THE  COST 
IN  MANPOWER  AND  EQUIPMENT  MIGHT  HAVE  REACHED  SUCH  A HIGH 


LEVEL  AS  TO  FORESTALL  THE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  ARMY  ' 
AVIATION  DURING  THE  VIETNAMESE  CONFLICT  AND  TO  PRECLUDE 

I 

l 

THE  PLANNED  INCREASE  OF  ARMY  AVIATION'S 

ROLE,  IN  THE  COMBINED  ARMS  TEAM,  AS  WE  KNOW  IT  TODAY. 

(TRANSLATION) 

THE  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  AVIATION  ACCIDENT  RATE,  FROM 

1964  TO  PRESENT,  CAN  BE  DIRECTLY  ATTRIBUTED,  TO  STRON6 

COMMAND  INTEREST,  AT  THE  HIGHEST  LEVEL.  BECAUSE  OF  THIS 

% 

COMMAND  INTEREST,  A COURSE  WAS  DESIGNED  IN  1964,  TO  MAKE 
AVIATORS  AND  COMMANDERS,  AWARE  OF  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  AVIATION 
ACCIDENT  PREVENTION,  AND  ITS  POSITIVE  EFFECT  ON  UNIT 

\ 

READINESS.  THIS  CERTAINLY  HAD  A PART  IN  THE  STEADY 
REDUCTION  IN  THE  ACCIDENT  RATE,  AS  DID  A STUDY,  BY  THE 
SAFETY  CENTER  IN  1963,  WHICH  INDICATED  THAT  AVIATION 


STANDARDIZATION  WAS  AN  EFFECTIVE  TOOL  IN  ACCIDENi 


} 
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PREVENTION.  THIS  STUDY  RECOMMENDED  ADOPTION  OF  AN  AVIATION 

STANDARDIZATION  PROGRAM.  KNOWLEDGEABLE  COMMANDERS  ACCEPTED 

\ 

STANDARDIZATION  AND  HELPED  BRING  THE  ACCIDENT  RATE  STILL 

LOWER,  BUT  STANDARDIZATION  WAS  NOT  YET  UNIVERSAL.  IN  1972 

THE  STANDARDIZATION  PROGRAM  WAS  IMPLEMENTED  BY  THE  US  ARMY. 

BY  1973  THE  ARMY  AVIATION  ACCIDENT  RAT  ’AS  REDUCED  STILL 

FURTHER  TO  THE  LEVEL  WHERE  IT  HAS  REMAINED  FOR  THE  PAST  FIVE 

% 

YEARS. 


J SLIDE  2 OFF  (TRANSLATION) 

THE  DISCUSSION  UP  TO  THIS  POINT  HAS  CENTERED  ON: 

j * 

1.  THE  NEED  FOR  AN  EFFECTIVE  AIRCRAFT  ACCIDENT 
PREVENTION  PROGRAM, 

m 2,  A CURSORY  LOOK  AT  THE  US  ARMY  STRUCTURE  FOR 


ACCIDENT  PREVENTION,  AND 


3,  A HISTORICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ARMY'S  AIRCRAFT 


ACCIDENT  RECORD. 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  3 ON  THIS  GRAPH  SHOWS  THE  MAJOR  CAUSES  OF  US  ARMY  AIRCRAFT 


ACCIDENTS  FOR  1977.  AS  YOU  CAN  SEE,  HUMAN  ERROR  WAS  THE 


MAJOR  CAUSE  OF  ALL  AIRCRAFT  ACCIDENTS.  HUMAN  ERROR  CAN 


BE  DEFINED  AS  THOSE  ACTIONS  THE  INSTRUCTOR  PILOT,  PILOT, 


OR  COPILOT  TAKE  OR  FAIL  TO  TAKE  WHICH  RESULTS  IN  AN  ACCIDENT. 


EXPERIENCE  HAS  SHOWN  US  THAT  HUMAN  ERROR  WILL  CONTINUE 


TO  BE  THE  LEADING  CAUSE  OF  AIRCRAFT  ACCIDENTS.  IT  ALSO 


OFFERS  US,  THE  SPECIALISTS  IN  STANDARDIZATION  AND  ACCIDENT 

* 

PREVENTION,  THE  MOST  FERTILE  FIELD  FOR  IMPROVEMENT. 


(TRANSLATION) 


r’lSE  POINTER 


IN  MOST  ACCIDENTS,  THE  CAUSE  CAN  BE  TRACED,  TO  MORE 


THAN  ONE  FACTOR.  THIS  IS  EVIDENT,  WHEN  ONE  LOOKS  AT  THIS 
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CHART,  AND  NOTE  THAT  THE  CAUSES  OF  ALL  ACCIDENTS  ADD  *UP 

• TO  MORE  THAN  100  PERCENT.  A GOOD  EXAMPLE  OF  MULTIPLE  • 

! 

i 

FACTORS,  IS  THE  LOSS  OF  AN  ARMY  CH-A7,  IN  KOREA,  IN  1977. 

THE  PILOT  ENCOUNTERED  WEATHER  CONDITIONS,  THAT  GREATLY 

RESTRICTED  HIS  FORWARD  VISIBILITY.  HIS  UNITS'  STANDARD 

OPERATIONAL  PROCEDURES  WERE  NOT  FOLLOWED;  HE  FLEW  INTO 

ELECTRICAL  POWER  LINES,  AND  THE  RESULTANT  ACCIDENT  CAUSED 

THE  LOSS  OF  THREE  LIVES  AND  AN  AIRCRAFT  VALUED  AT  MORE 

% 

THAN  THREE  MILLION  DOLLARS.  ENVIRONMENT  WAS  A FACTOR  IN 
THIS  ACCIDENT,  AS  WAS  HUMAN  ERROR.  WE  BELIEVE  THAT  PROPER 
TRAINING,  AND  STANDARDIZATION  OF  AIRCREWS,  WILL  MINIMIZE 

V 

PILOT  ERROR  ACCIDENTS.  'TRAINING  AND  STANDARDIZATION,  WILL 
ASSIST  THE  PILOT,  IN  TAKING  THE  PROPER  COURSE  OF  ACTION, 


{ WHEN  CONFRONTED  WITH  ADVERSE  WEATHER  CONDITIONS,  OR  OTHER 


r 
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SUCH  A PROGRAM,  THE  COMMANDER  IS  ABLE  TO  MAINTAIN  A HIGH 


STATE  OF  COMBAT  READINESS,  WHILE  UTILIZING  HIS  AVIATION 


RESOURCES  WITH  MAXIMUM  EFFECTIVENESS.  WITH  STRONG  COMMAND 


EMPHASIS,  AND  A GOOD  SAFETY  ATTITUDE,  THE  COMMANDER  CAN  LAY 


THE  FOUNDATION  FOR  A VIABLE  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION  PROGRAM. 


(TRANSLATION) 


WITH  THIS  BACKGROUND  FIRMLY  ESTABLISHED,  HOW  CAN  WE 


ASSIST  YOU  AND  HOW  CAN  YOU  ESTABLISH  AN  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION 


PROGRAM  THAT  IS  SUITED  TO  YOUR  NEEDS? 


(TRANSLATION) 


IN  THIS  REGARD,  THESE  ARE  SEVERAL  QUESTIONS  THAT  SHOULD 


BE  ADDRESSED: 


SLIDE  A ON  1.  WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT  AN  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION  PROGRAM  TO 


f 


t 


ACCOMPLISH? 
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2.  HOW  AND  WHERE  SHOULD  IT  BE  INTEGRATED  INTO  YOUR 

ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE?  • * • 

3.  SHOULD  SPECIALIZED  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION  PERSONNEL 
BE  TRAINED  AND  DESIGNATED? 

4.  WILL  THE  PROGRAM  HAVE  THE  TOTAL  SUPPORT  OF  THE 
COMMANDER? 

5.  WILL  THE  PROGRAM  BE  MISSION  EFFECTIVE? 

f 

1 SLIDE  4 OFF  (TRANSLATION) 

% 

WE  WILL  NOW  SHOW  HOW  AN  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION  PROGRAM 
FUNCTIONS,  ITS  SALIENT  POINTS,  AND  THE  DUTIES  OF  THE 
PRINCIPAL  STAFF  MEMBERS  INVOLVED,  HOPEFULLY,  IT  WILL 

v 

BECOME  APPARENT  THAT  THE  COMMANDER  AND  HIS  STAFF  MUST 
PUN,  AND  ORGANIZE,  A WELL  DEVELOPED  SAFETY  AND  STANDARDIZATION 
||  PROGRAM,  IF  HE  IS  TO  BE  SUCCESSFUL  IN  THIS  ENDEAVOR. 


(TRANSLATION) 


Vi**-  ”*‘  ' ■^'^-  <***  - 


THESE  ARE  ELEMENTS  UF  A TYPICAL  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION  PROGRAM, 


SLIDE  5 ON  COMMAND:  THE  OVERALL  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  AN  EFFECTIVE 


ACCIDENT  PREVENTION  PROGRAM  RESTS  WITH  THE  COMMANDER.  AS 


STATED  PREVIOUSLY,  HE  SETS  THE  TONE  AND  EMPHASIS  FOR  THE 


PROGRAM. 


SLIDE  5 OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


f SLIDE  6 ON  STAFF:  THE  SPECIALIZED  AVIATION  SAFETY  STAFF  OR  AVIATION 


SAFETY  OFFICER  OF  EACH  ORGANIZATION  IS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR 


DEVELOPING,  COORDINATING,  AND  SUPERVISING  THE  AVIATION 


ACCIDENT  PREVENTION  PROGRAM.  TO  DO  THIS  EFFECTIVELY  THE 


STAFF  OR  THE  SAFETY  OFFICER  MUST  RECOGNIZE  THE  ORGANIZATIONAL 


MISSION  AND  THE  IMPACT  THAT  THE  SAFETY  PROGRAM  WILL  HAVE  ON 


THAT  MISSION  AND  THE  STAFF  MEMBERS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  IT. 


(TRANSLATION) 
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ACCIDENT  PREVENTION  PLAN:  THE  AVIATION  ACCIDENT 


? % 
i A 


PREVENTION  PLAN  IS  A PUBLISHED  DIRECTIVE  THAT  FORMALLY' 


ESTABLISHES  THE  PROGRAM,  AN  ESSENTIAL  ELEMENT  OF  THIS  PLAN 


SHOULD  BE  THE  COMMANDER'S  PHILOSOPHY  ON  SAFETY  - AGAIN, 


<?■ 
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THAT  ALL  IMPORTANT  TONE  AND  EMPHASIS  ON  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION. 


SLIDE  6 OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  7 ON  EDUCATION:  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION  EDUCATION  SESSIONS 


ARE  AN  INTEGRAL  PART  OF  EACH  COMMANDER'S  SAFETY  PROGRAM. 


THIS  IS  ACCOMPLISHED  BY  CONDUCTING  PERIODIC  CLASSES  ON 


STANDARDIZATION,  EMERGENCY  PROCEDURES,  SAFETY  AWARENESS, 


ETC. 


SLIDE  7 OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  3 ON  INVESTIGATION  AND  ANALYSIS:  ACCURATE  AND  TIMELY 


MISHAP  INVESTIGATION  AND  ANALYSIS  IS  ESSENTIAL  TO  EFFECTIVE 


ACCIDENT  PREVENTION.  THESE  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  ANALYSES 

• . GENERATE  A HIGH  DEGREE  OF  INTEREST  WITH  UNIT  AVIATORS, 

AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  PREVENTION  ARE  ACCEPTED  IN  A 

• POSITIVE  MANNER. 

SLIDE  8 OFF  (TRANSLATION) 
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SLIDE  9 ON 

f 


RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST  AND  EVALUATION:  INHERENT 

IN  THE  ARMY  AVIATION  SAFETY  PROGRAM  IS  THE  TASK  OF 

IDENTIFYING  AND  ELIMINATING  FACTORS  AND  CONDITIONS  WHICH 

% 

ARE  KNOWN,  OR  SUSPECTED,  TO  HAVE  CONTRIBUTED  TO  AVIATION 

ACCIDENTS.  ALTHOUGH  THIS  IS  AN  ESSENTIAL  ELEMENT  OF 

EFFECTIVE  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION,  IT  IS  GENERALLY  THE  PROVINCE 

V 

OF  THE  SAFETY  ORGANIZATION  AT  THE  HIGHEST  LEVEL.  LOCAL 


ORGANIZATIONS  AND  COMMANDS  HAVE  HOWEVER,  MADE  CONTRIBUTIONS 


g IN  THIS  AREA  THROUGH  COORDINATION  WITHIN  THE  CHAIN  OF  COMMAND. 

SLIDE  9 OFF  (TRANSLATION) 
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SLIDE  10  ON  AWARDS:  ALL  INDIVIDUALS  ENJOY  THE  RECOGNITION  THAT 


GOES  WITH  A "JOB  WELL  DONE."  THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  EARNING 


ONE  OF  THE  UNIT  OR  INDIVIDUAL  AVIATION  ACCIDENT  AWARDS  CAN 


BE  A STRONG  INCENTIVE  TOWARD  UNIT  AND  INDIVIDUAL  ACHIEVEMENT. 


THE  AVIATOR,  CREWMAN,  MECHANIC  AND  INDIVIDUAL  SOLDIER  IS 


A VERY  IMPORTANT  ELEMENT  OF  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION.  IF  HE  IS 


u 


WELL  TRAINED,  MOTIVATED  AND  DEMONSTRATES  A POSITIVE  ATTITUDE 


TOWARD  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION  THE  TOTAL  PROGRAM  WILL  BE 


STRENGTHENED. 


SLIDE  10  OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


WE  WILL  NOW  DISCUSS  THE  AVIATION  SAFETY  OFFICER  AND 


HIS  DUTIES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES. 


[HE  AVIATION  SAFETY  OFFICER  PLAYS  AN  IMPORTANT  ROLE 


IN  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION.  HE  ASSISTS,  ADVISES,  AND  REPRESENTS 
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THE  COMMANDER  OR  STAFF  AVIATION  OFFICER  IN  ALL  MATTERS 


PERTAINING  TO  AVIATION  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION.  HE  SHOULD  BE 


A GRADUATE  OF  AN  APPROVED  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN 


AVIATION  SAFETY. 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  11  ON  SOME  OF  HIS  DUTIES  ARE  TO: 


MAINTAIN  CLOSE  LIAISON  WITH  THE  COMMANDER  OR 


AVIATION  STAFF  OFFICER  ON  ALL  MATTERS  PERTAINING  TO  THE 


AIRCRAFT  ACCIDENT  PREVlNTION  EFFORT. 


MAINTAIN  A LIAISON  WITH  ALL  KEY  STAFF  AND  SUPERVISORY 


PERSONNEL  SO  AS  TO  ALERT  THE  COMMANDER  OF  PROBLEM  AREAS. 


MAINTAIN  A LIAISON  WITH  ALL  UNIT  AVIATORS  SO  THAT 
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INDIVIDUAL  PROBLEMS  MAY  BE  RESOLVED,  THEIR  STATE  OF 
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PROFICIENCY  OBSERVED,  AND  THEIR  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  SAFETY 
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MAINTAINED  AT  A HIGH  LEVEL. 


SLIDE  12  ON  OBSERVE  FLIGHT  AND  GROUND  OPERATIONS  TO  DETECT  AND 


CORRECT  UNSAFE  PRACTICES. 


INSPECT  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  AIRFIELDS  FOR  HAZARDS, 


RECOMMEND  IMPROVEMENTS  AND  CLEARLY  IDENTIFY  ALL  KNOWN  HAZARDS. 


SLIDE  12  OFF 

SLIDE  13  ON  ESTABLISH,  MAINTAIN,  AND  REHEARSE  A CURRENT 


PRE-ACCIDENT  PLAN.  THIS  IS  A UNIT'S  PLAN  OF  ACTION  IN  THE 


EVENT  OF  AN  AIRCRAFT  ACCIDENT. 


(TRANSLATION) 


THERE  ARE  OF  COURSE  OTHER  DUTIES  THAT  THE  AVIATION 


SAFETY  OFFICER  MUST  PERFORM,  BUT  THIS. LIST  SHOULD  GIVE 


f YOU  AN  IDEA  OF  THE  TYPE  OF  WORK  HE  PERFORMS. 

SLIDE  13  OFF  (TRANSLATION) 


IN  SUMMARY:  AN  EFFECTIVE  AIRCRAFT  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION 


• Program  is  dependent  on  the  commander,  he  is  aware  of  his 


MISSION,  THE  RESOURCES  AVAILABLE  TO  HIM,  AND  THE  CONSTRAINTS 
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THUS  IMPOSED  UPON  ANY  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION  PROGRAM  THAT  HE 


CHOOSES  TO  EMPLOY.  ONCE  THE  PROGRAM  IS  FORMALIZED  HE  SETS 


THE  TONE  OR  EMPHASIS  FOR  THE  PROGRAM.  FUNCTIONING  AS 


ADVISORS  TO  THE  COMMANDER  ARE  THE  AVIATION  SAFETY  OFFICER 


FOR  ALL  AREAS  OF  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION;  WHILE  HIS  OTHER  STAFF 


PERSONNEL  ASSIST  AND  ADVISE  WITHIN  THEIR  OWN  AREAS  OF 


RESPONSIBILITY.  THE  COMMANDER  INSTITUTES  POLICY  AND  ENHANCES 


SAFETY  BY  MEANS  OF  HIS  UNIT  STANDARDIZED  OPERATIONAL  PROCEDURES 


AND  HIS  STANDARDIZATION  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS.  HE  AND 


HIS  STAFF  CLOSELY  MONITOR  THESE  PROGRAMS.  THE  AVIATION 


SAFETY  OFFICER  CONDUCTS  AN  ON-GOING  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  AIMED 
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AT  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION  AND  SAFETY  AWARENESS.  HE  ALSO 


MAINTAINS  AN  AWARDS  PROGRAM  TO  PROPERLY  RECOGNIZE' POSITIVE 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  IN  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION.  THE  COMMANDER,  HIS 


AVIATION  SAFETY  OFFICER  AND  OTHER  STAFF  PERSONNEL  SHOULD 


MAKE  FREQUENT  ASSISTANCE  VISITS  TO  DEPARTMENTS  WITHIN  THE 


UNIT.  THIS  ENABLES  THEM  TO  INSURE  PROGRAM  COMPLIANCE  WHILE 


AT  THE  SAME  TIME  UNIT  PERSONNEL  CAN  RECOGNIZE  THE  GENUINE 


INTEREST  AND  INVOLVEMENT  OF  THE  COMMANDER  AND  STAFF  IN 


ACCIDENT  PREVENTION.  FINALLY,  EFFECTIVE  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION 


EQUATES  TO  CONSERVATION  OF  RESOURCES,  AND  GREATLY  ASSISTS 


THE  COMMANDER  IN  THE  PURSUIT  OF  HIS  MISSION.  GENTLEMEN, 


ARE  THERE  ANY  QUESTIONS  ON  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION? 


(TRANSLATION) 


ARMY  AVIATION  STANDARDIZATION  SCRIPT 


c 

SLIDE  1 ON  ' THIS  PRESENTATION  OUTLINES  THE  SERVICES  PROVIDED 

BY  A CENTRALIZED  STANDARDIZATION  PROGRAM,  THE  STRUCTURE, 
AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  AVIATION  STANDARDIZATION  BOARDS  AND 
THE  INSTRUCTOR  PILOT  CORPS.  THE  BRIEFING  IS  BASED 
ON  THE  US  ARMY  AVIATION  STANDARDIZATION  PROGRAM  WHICH 
COULD  EASILY  BE  ADOPTED  BY  THE  ROKA  AVIATION  BECAUSE 

I 

OF  SIMILARITIES  IN  OUR  MILITARY  ORGANIZATIONS. 

* 

(TRANSLATION) 

THE  GOAL  OF  AN  AVIATION  STANDARDIZATION  PROGRAM 
IS  TO  IMPROVE  UNIT  READINESS,  AVIATION  SAFETY,  AND 
PROFESSIONALISM  BY  USING  STANDARD  PROCEDURES  AND 
TECHNIQUES  AT  ALL  LEVELS  OF  COMMAND. 


• (TRANSLATION) 


THE  US  ARMY  AVIATION  STANDARDIZATION  PROGRAM 


CAME  ABOUT  AS  THE  RESULT  OF  A STUDY  CONDUCTED  IN 


1963  BY  THE  IJS  ARMY  BOARD  FOR  AVIATION  ACCIDENT 


RESEARCH  NOW  THE  US  ARMY  SAFETY  CENTER. 


(TRANSLATION) 


l SLIDE  2 ON  THIS  STUDY  SHOWED  THAT  OUT  OF  1140  MISHAPS 


(ACCIDENTS,  INCIDENTS,  AND  FORCED  LANDINGS)  IN 


1962,  INSTRUCTOR 


(USE  POINTER) 


PILOTS  WERE  INVOLVED  IN  360  OF  THEM.  MATERIAL 


FAILURE  WAS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  28  MISHAPS  IN  WHICH  THE 
INSTRUCTOR  PILOT  COULD  TAKE  NO  CORRECTIVE  ACTION. 


(PAUSE)  OF  THE  360  MISHAPS,  127  RESULTED  IN  THE 


INSTRUCTOR  PILOT  SAVING  THE  AIRCRAFT.  (PAUSE) 


- - 


(TRANSLATION) 


OF  THE  DATA  ON  THIS  CHART,  MOST  SIGNIFICANT,  ARE  THE 
149  EMERGENCY  SITUATIONS  IN  WHICH  INSTRUCTOR  PILOTS 
FAILED  TO  TAKE  PROPER  CORRECTIVE  ACTION  (PAUSE)  AND  56 
SITUATIONS  IN  WHICH  INSTRUCTOR  PILOTS  INDUCED  THE 
EMERGENCY. 

(TRANSLATION) 

THE  REVIEW  OF  MISHAP  EXPERIENCE  CLEARLY  ESTABLISHED 

% 

THE  NEED  FOR  A STANDARDIZATION  PROGRAM.  THEREFORE, 

THE  STUDY  RECOMMENDED  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  AN  ARMY-WIDE 
STANDARDIZATION  PROGRAM  TO  IMPROVE  THE  QUALITY  OF  THE 
INSTRUCTOR  PILOT  FORCE  AND  STANDARDIZATION  IN 
AVIATION  TRAINING. 


(TRANSLATION) 


SOME  STEPS  WERE  TAKEN  TO  INTRODUCE  STANDARDIZATION  IN 


ARMY  AVIATION.  HOWEVER,  THE  RAPID  EXPANSION  OF  ARMY 


AVIATION  DURING  THE  VIETNAM  CONFLICT,  DELAYED  IMPLE- 


MENTATION OF  A DETAILED  PROGRAM.  LATER,  AS  THE  TEMPO 


OF  THE  CONFLICT  SUBSIDED,  WE  RECOGNIZED  THAT  THE  NEW 


GENERATION  OF  COMBAT  BRED  AVIATORS  HAD  LITTLE  OR  NO 


EXPERIENCE  IN  A STANDARDIZED  TRAINING  OR  QUALITY 


CONTROL  PROGRAM  SINCE  GRADUATION  -FROM  FLIGHT  SCHOOL. 


INSTRUCTOR  PILOTS  WERE  DESIGNATED  LOCALLY  AND 


TRAINING  WAS  BASED  ON  THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  COMMAND. 


WITHOUT  A CENTRALIZED  PROGRAM  THERE  WAS  NO 


ASSURANCE  OF  ADEQUATE  TRAINING  OR  A FEEDBACK  SYSTEM 


TO  KEEP  COMMANDERS  INFORMED  ON  THE  STATUS  OF 


AVIATION  TRAINING. 


(TRANSLATION) 


'-r  ' fi 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY  RECOGNIZED  THAT  STANDARDIZED 


MANAGEMENT  PROCEDURES,  HAD  TO  BE  ESTABLISHED,  TO 


ENHANCE  THE  COMBAT  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  AVIATION  UNITS,  AND 


AVIATION  SAFETY.  THE  AIR  FORCE,  AND  NAVY,  HAD  ALREADY 


RECOGNIZED  AND  ESTABLISHED  STANDARDIZATION  PROGRAMS, 


WHICH  INCLUDED  AVIATOR  CURRENCY  REQUIREMENTS, 


STANDARDIZED  TRAINING,  AND  CENTRALIZED  CONTROL. 


ANALYSIS  REVEALED  THAT  SUCH  PROGRAMS  PROMOTED  SAFETY 


IN  TRAINING, ‘AND  PROFESSIONALISM  IN  MISSION  EXECUTION. 


SLIDE  3 ON 


(TRANSLATION) 


IN  1972,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY  DIRECTED  A 


FORMAL  ARMY  AVIATION  STANDARDIZATION  PROGRAM  BE 


ESTABLISHED.  CENTRALIZED  CONTROL,  AND  COORDINATION,  OF 


THE  PROGRAM,  IS  ACCOMPLISHED  THROUGH  A 


■ ' " * , » 


HIERARCHY  OF  AVIATION  STANDARDIZATION  BOARDS.  • 


THIS  SLIDE  SHOWS  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  STANDARDIZATION 


PROGRAM  IN  EIGHTH  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  AND  THEIR 


RELATIONSHIP  TO  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY.  (PAUSE) 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  A ON  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY  AVIATION  POLICY 


BOARD  IS  THE  GOVERNING  ORGANIZATION.  IT  MEETS  ANNUALLY. 


« 


USE  POINTER  IT  IS  COMPOSED  OF  PRINCIPLE  AND  SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT  OF 


THE  ARMY  OFFICES  AND  REPRESENTATIVES  FROM  EVERY  MAJOR 


ARMY  COMMAND. 


IT  IS  NOT  IMPORTANT  TO  UNDERSTAND  EACH  TITLE  BUT 

V 

IT  REPRESENTS  THE  HIGHEST  EXECUTIVE  LEVEL  OF  THE 


STANDARDIZATION  PROGRAM.  THE  BOARD'S  MISSION  IS  TO 


SLIDE  5 ON 


WSET-rtf. 


ESTABLISH  GENERAL  POLICY  FOR  IMPLEMENTING  THE 


ARMY  AVIATION  STANDARDIZATION  PROGRAM. 


(TRANSLATION) 


(HAVE  POINTER  SHOWING  USAAVNC  BLOCK  BEFORE 
TURNING  ON) 


A CENTRALIZED  ASSISTANCE  AND  EVALUATION  FUNCTION  FOR 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY  AVIATION  STANDARDIZATION 


PROGRAM  IS  PROVIDED  BY  THE  US  ARMY  AVIATION  CENTER 


AT  FORT  RUCKER,  ALABAMA  THROUGH  OFFICIAL  TASKING 


BY  HEADQUARTERS  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY.  TRAINING 


AND  STANDARDIZATION  LITERATURE  ARE  PREPARED  AT 


FT  RUCKER.  SPECIFICALLY,  THE  DIRECTORATE  OF 


EVALUATION  AND  STANDARDIZATION  IS  AUTHOR  FOR  ARMY 


REGULATION  95-1,  ARMY  AVIATION:  GENERAL  PROVISIONS 


AND  FLIGHT  REGULATIONS.  THE  DIRECTORATE  ALSO  HAS 


• v'  - j,  ^ ' 


" A STANDARDIZATION  INSTRUCTOR  PILOT  CADRE  THAT 


CONDUCTS  FLIGHT  EVALUATIONS  BOTH  IN  THE  STUDENT  ‘ 


AVIATOR  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  AT  FT  RUCKER  AND  IN 


AVIATION  UNITS  THROUGHOUT  THE  ARMY. 


SLIDE  5 OFF 
LEAVE  IN  PLACE 


(TRANSLATION) 


THE  INFORMATION  PROVIDES  A FEEDBACK  SYSTEM  TO 


IMPROVE  THE  QUALITY  OF  AVIATION  TRAINING.  IT  PROVIDES 


COMMANDERS  A RANDOM  CHECK  ON  THE  STATUS  OF  AVIATOR 


TRAINING  IN  THE  FIELD  AND  ASSISTS  IN  PROVIDING 


INFORMATION  TO  IMPROVE  TRAINING  AND  STANDARDIZATION 


LITERATURE.  IT  PROVIDES  A QUALITY  CONTROL  CHECK 


ON  UNIT  INSTRUCTOR  CADRE  AND  ENSURES  TRAINING  IS 


ACCOMPLISHED  ACCORDING  TO  PUBLISHED  DIRECTIVES. 


^ ***& 


THROUGH  THE  ARMY  AVIATION  STANDARDIZATION  PROGRAM,  THE 


UNIT  COMMANDER  RECEIVES  AN  OBJECTIVE  EVALUATION  OF 


HIS  AVIATION  STANDARDIZATION  PROGRAM  AND  DEPARTMENT 


OF  THE  ARMY  IS  KEPT  INFORMED  OF  THE  STATUS  OF  AVIATION 


STANDARDIZATION  ACTIVITIES,  POLICIES  AND  PROCEDURES 


ARMY-WIDE. 


SLIDE  5 ON 


(TRANSLATION) 


USE  POINTER  MAJOR  AND  SUBORDINATE  COMMANDS  AND  INSTALLATIONS 


ALSO  HAVE  AVIATION  STANDARDIZATION  BOARDS.  WHEN 


UNITS  ARE  TOO  SMALL  OR  LOCATED  IN  REMOTE  AREAS  TO 


HAVE  AN  EFFECTIVE  BOARD,  THE  MAJOR  COMMAND  WILL 


REQUIRE  THEM  TO  JOIN  THE  CLOSEST  ACTIVE  BOARD.  AS 


SHOWN,  EIGHTH  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  IS  A MAJOR  ARMY 


COMMAND  AND  HAS,  ALL  AVIATION  UNITS  BELONGING  TO 


' ■*  4*  v| 
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j SUBORDINATE  AVIATION  STANDARDIZATION  BOARDS.  THE 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BOARDS  IS  NOT  TO  OVERRULE  THE  ' 

i 

PERROGATIVE  OF  THE  COMMANDER.  INSTEAD,  IT  IS  THE 
COMMANDER'S  TOOL  TO  RESOLVING  AVIATION  MATTERS  AND 
TO  KEEP  HIM  CONTINUALLY  INFORMED  OF  THE  STATUS  OF 
TRAINING,  SAFETY  AND  READINESS. 

SLIDE  5 OFF  (TRANSLATION) 

STANDARDIZATION  BOARD  FUNCTIONS.  THE  BOARD 
PROVIDES  ASSISTANCE  AND  EVALUATION  OF  SUBORDINATE 
AVIATION  UNITS  FOR  THE  COMMANDER.  THIS  INSURES 
AVIATORS  ARE  MAINTAINING  PROFICIENCY,  IN  ACCORDANCE 

N 

WITH  PUBLISHED  TRAINING  PROGRAMS.  IT  ATTENDS  TO  THE 
NEED  OF  THE  INSTALLATION  AVIATION  UNITS,  AND  KEEPS 
THEM  IN  PROPER  PERSPECTIVE,  WITH  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE 


* 

•A. 


( 


ENTIRE  INSTALLATION.  THE  INSTALLATION  BOARD  KEEPS 


x 

t 

! 


m 


8 


i 

I 

t 

I 


C 


THE  NEXT  HIGHER  BOARD  INFORMED,  PROVIDES  INFORMATION 

I 

TO  ALL  AVIATORS,  AND  IS  A SOURCE  OF  INFORMATION  TO 

THE  COMMANDER,  AVIATION  STANDARDIZATION  MATTERS 

WHICH  CANNOT  BE  RESOLVED  AT  THE  INSTALLATION  LEVEL 

% 

ARE  FORWARDED  TO  THE  NEXT  HIGHER  COMMAND  BOARD  FOR 

RESOLUTION.  THIS  SYSTEM  OPERATES  UP  AND  DOWN  TO 

INSURE  A THOROUGH  FLOW  OF  INFORMATION,  POLICIES, 

% 

AND  SOLUTIONS  TO  AVIATION  MAHERS. 


% 


(TRANSLATION) 


I 


m 
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SLIDE  6 ON 


MEMBERSHIP  COMPOSITION  OF  AN  INSTALLATION 


STANDARDIZATION  BOARD  IS  AS  SHOWN.  PLEASE  TAKE  A 


MOMENT  TO  READ  THE  SLIDE. 


« 


m- 


(TRANSLATION) 

(PAUSE) 


Et' 


m 


■i mir.  - 


POINTER  NORMALLY,  THE  INSTALLATION  AVIATION  OFFICER  IS  • 
DESIGNATED  TO  BE  THE  BOARD  PRESIDENT  BY  THE  • ' 
.INSTALLATION  COMMANDER.  THE  SECRETARY  IS  ALSO 

« 

DESIGNATED  BY  THE  COMMANDER.  THE  AVIATION 

• « 

STANDARDIZATION  OFFICER  IS  A FULL  TIME  MEMBER  WHO  IS 

AVAILABLE  TO  ENSURE  FUNCTIONING  OF  THE  STANDARDIZATION 

BOARD  ON  CONTINUOUS  BASIS  WHEN  IT  IS  NOT  IN  FORMAL 

SESSION.  YOU  WILL  NOTE  THE  AVIATION  SAFETY  OFFICER 

* 

AND  FLIGHT  SURGEON  ARE  MEMBERS.  THE  STANDARDIZATION 
INSTRUCTOR  PILOT  IN  EACH  TYPE  AIRCRAFT,  AN  INSTRUMENT 
FLIGHT  EXAMINER  IN  EACH  CATEGORY,  AND  MAINTENANCE 
OFFICER  COMPLETE  THE  BOARD  MEMBERSHIP.  THE 
INSTALLATION  STANDARDIZATION  BOARD  SHOULD  INCLUDE 
REPRESENTATION  OF  ALL  AVIATION  INTERESTS  ON  AN 


SLIDE  7 ON 


( 


INSTALLATION.  IT  SHOULD  BE  LARGE  ENOUGH  TO  FUNCTION 
EFFICIENTLY,  BUT  SHOULD  NOT  BE  TOO  LARGE  TO  BE 
UNMANAGEABLE. 

(TRANSLATION) 

, THE  STANDARDIZATION  PROGRAM  DOES  NOT  STOP  AT 

THE  INSTALLATION  LEVEL.  IT  IS  ALSO  ACTIVE  AT  THE 

UNIT  LEVEL  THROUGH  THE  EFFORTS  OF  THE  COMMANDER  AND 

HIS  ASSIGNED  STAFF.  THE  UNIT  COMMANDER,  IMPLEMENTS 

* 

UNIT  STANDARDIZATION  TRAINING  POLICIES  AND  PRIORITIES 
TO  INCLUDE  THOSE  ESTABLISHED  BY  HIGHER  AUTHORITY. 

HE  IS  ASSISTED  BY  HIS  OPERATIONS  OFFICER,  INSTRUCTOR 
PILOTS,  INSTRUMENT 'FLIGHT  EXAMINERS,  MAINTENANCE 


OFFICER,  AND  THE  UNIT  SAFETY  OFFICER.  TO  EMPHASIZE 


I THEIR  IMPORTANCE,  THESE  POSITIONS,  ARE  DESIGNATED 

IN  UNIT  TABLES  OF  ORGANIZATION  AND  F'HJIPMENT.  ’ 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  8 ON  THE  PRIMARY  WORKERS  IN  A STANDARDIZATION  PROGRAM 


ARE  THE  INSTRUCTOR  PILOTS  AND  INSTRUMENT  FLIGHT 


EXAMINERS.  THEY  ARE  GRADUATES  OF  THE  US  ARMY  ) 

v 

AVIATION  CENTER  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION.  1 

' « | 

LETS  DISCUSS  HOW  AN  AVIATOR.  IS  SELECTED  FOR 


INSTRUCTOR  PILOT  OR  INSTRUMENT  FLIGHT  EXAMINER  DUTIES. 


WHEN  THE  AVIATOR  COMPLETES  THE  INSTRUCTOR  PILOT  OR 
INSTRUMENT  FLIGHT  EXAMINER  COURSE  AND  RETURNS  TO  HIS 


UNIT,  THE  COMMANDER  IS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  NOMINATING 
THOSE  AVIATORS,  FOR  THESE  POSITIONS,  TO  THE  LOCAL 


STANDARDIZATION  BOARD.  THE  INSTRUCTOR  PILOT  OR 


INSTRUMENT  FLIGHT  EXAMINER  MUST  SATISFACTORILY 
COMPLETE,  A FLIGHT  AND  ORAL  EVALUATION,  GIVEN  BY 
A STANDARDIZATION  INSTRUCTOR  PILOT  OR  INSTRUMENT 
FLIGHT  EXAMINER,  DESIGNATED  BY  THE  LOCAL  STANDARDIZATION 
BOARD,  BEFORE  ASSUMING  INSTRUCTOR  DUTIES  IN  THE  UNIT. 

THE  AVIATOR'S  FLYING  EXPERIENCE  AND  HIS  DESIRE 
TO  INSTRUCT  ARE  PRIME  CONSIDERATIONS.  SELECTION 
PROCEDURES  INCLUDE  AN  EVALUATION .OF  THE  AVIATOR'S 
AIRCRAFT  HANDLING  CAPABILITIES,  APPRECIATION  AND 
UNDERSTANDING  OF  TACTICAL  AVIATION  CONCEPTS,  PERSONALITY, 
AND  MILITARY  RECORD.  v 

,s 

(TRANSLATION) 

DUTIES  AND  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  STANDARDIZATION 

1 \ 

INSTRUCTOR  PILOTS,  INSTRUCTOR  PILOTS,  AND  INSTRUMENT 


FLIGHT  EXAMINERS,  WILL  NOW  BE  DISCUSSED. 

THE  STANDARDIZATION  INSTRUCTOR  PILOT  IS  THE  ‘ 
MOST  SKILLED  OF  THE  INSTRUCTOR  PILOTS.  HIS  PROVEN 
PERFORMANCE  AS  AN  INSTRUCTOR,  JUDGMENT,  MATURITY 

% 

AND  WILLINGNESS  TO  ASSUME  RESPONSIBILITY  ARE 

PRINCIPLE  CONSIDERATIONS  FOR  SELECTION.  A MINIMUM 

OF  200  HOURS  INSTRUCTOR  PILOT  TIME  IS  DESIRABLE. 

A STANDARDIZATION  INSTRUCTOR  PILOT  CANDIDATE 

MUST  ALSO  PASS  AN  ANNUAL  FLIGHT  EVALUATION  GIVEN  BY 

A STANDARDIZATION  INSTRUCTOR  PILOT  DESIGNATED  BY  THE 

LOCAL  STANDARDIZATION  BOARD.  HE  SERVES  AS  A MEMBER 

\ 

OF  THE  STANDARDIZATION  BOARD,  AND  AS  ADVISOR  TO 
THE  COMMANDER.  THE  STANDARDIZATION  INSTRUCTOR  PILOT. 


HAS  TECHNICAL  SUPERVISION  OF  HIS  UNIT’S  AVIATION 
STANDARDIZATION  PROGRAM. 

(TRANSLATION) 

UNDER  THE  SUPERVISION  OF  THE  BOARD,  HE  CONDUCTS 

FLIGHT  EVALUATIONS  OF  THE  AIRCREWS,  AVIATORS, 

INSTRUCTOR  PILOTS,  AND  STANDARDIZATION  INSTRUCTOR 

PILOTS.  HE  VALIDATES  STANDARDIZATION  AND  PROFICIENCY 

IN  AIRCRAFT  OPERATIONS  AND  EMPLOYMENT  AS  REQUIRED 

% 

AND  EVALUATES  THE  AVIATION  STANDARDIZATION  PROGRAM. 

HE  PERFORMS  INSTRUCTOR  PILOT  DUTIES  AS  DIRECTED. 
HE  PARTICIPATES  IN  THE  COMMAND  AVIATION  ACCIDENT 


PREVENTION  PROGRAM 'AND  EMPHASIZES  THOSE  PRINCIPLES 
DURING  FLIGHT  EVALUATIONS  AND  INSTRUCTION  PERIODS. 
STANDARDIZATION  INSTRUCTOR  PILOT' STATUS  IS  TEMPORARY 


AND  TERMINATES  WHEN  THE  AVIATOR  CHANGES  DUTY  * 
STATION  OR  THE  NEED  NO  LONGER  EXISTS. 

(TRANSLATION) 

THE  INSTRUCTOR  PILOT  CONDUCTS  TRAINING  AND 

MAKES  EVALUATIONS  IN  DESIGNATED  AIRCRAFT  AND  PROMOTES 

SAFETY  CONSCIOUSNESS  AMONG  AVIATORS.  TRAINING  AND 

EVALUATION  INCLUDES  AIRCRAFT  OPERATIONS,  QUALIFICATIONS 

UNIT  EMPLOYMENT,  VISUAL  AND  INSTRUMENT  FLIGHTS,  AVIATOR 

% 

RELATED  MAINTENANCE,  AND  CREW  PERFORMANCE.  THE 
INSTRUCTOR  PILOT  IS  ALSO  EVALUATED  ANNUALLY  BY  A 
STANDARDIZATION  INSTRUCTOR  PILOT  WHO  INSURES 

\ 

STANDARDIZATION  IS  MAINTAINED  AMONG  ALL  INSTRUCTOR 
PILOT'S,  PROPER  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROCEDURES  ARE  USED, 

AND  THE  REQUIRED  KNOWLEDGE  OF  RELATED  SUBJECTS  IS 


MAINTAINED, 


(TRANSLATION) 


CHANGE  SLIDE  FLIP 


THE  INSTRUMENT  FLIGHT  EXAMINER  HAS  HIGHLY 


RESPONSIBLE  DUTIES  WHICH  ARE  TO  CONDUCT  ANNUAL 


INSTRUMENT  FLIGHT  EXAMINATIONS,  INSTRUMENT  FLIGHT 


TRAINING  AND  OTHER  INSTRUMENT  FLIGHT  EXAMINER 


EVALUATIONS  AS  DIRECTED  BY  HIS  COMMANDER  AND  THE 


AVIATION  STANDARDIZATION  BOARD.  HE  ALSO  SERVES  AS 


A MEMBER  OF  THE  STANDARDIZATION  BOARD.  IF  POSSIBLE 


HE  SHOULD'  BE  AN  INSTRUCTOR  PILOT  IN  THE  AIRCRAFT  .IN 


WHICH  HE  IS  PERFORMING  INSTRUMENT  FLIGHT  EXAMINER 


DUTIES. 


(TRANSLATION) 


c 


SS#®* 
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INSTRUMENT  FLIGHT  EXAMINERS  ARE  EVALUATED  ANNUALLY 


BY  ANOTHER  INSTRUMENT  FLIGHT  EXAMINER  ON  THEIR  ABILITY 


TO  CONDUCT  AND  INSTRUCT  INSTRUMENT  FLIGHT  PROCEDURES. 


HE  ALSO  RECEIVES  AN  EVALUATION  ON  HIS  1PIL0T  DUTIES. 


(TRANSLATION) 
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SLIDE  ii  ON 


AS  PREVIOUSLY  MENTIONED,  INSTRUCTOR  AND 


STANDARDIZATION  INSTRUCTOR  PILOTS  AND  INSTRUMENT 


FLIGHT  EXAMINERS  MUST  BE  EVALUATED  INITIALLY  ON 


ASSUMING  DUTIES  AND  ANNUALLY  THEREAFTER.  IN  ADDITION, 


ALL  AVIATORS  ALSO  ARE  REQUIRED  TO  UNDERGO  AN  ANNUAL 


AVIATOR  PROFICIENCY  AND  READINESS  TEST.  THIS  TEST, 


CONSISTS  OF  A STANDARDIZATION  FLIGHT  EVALUATION, 


AN  INSTRUMENT  FLIGHT  EXAMINATION,  A WRITTEN  EXAMINATION, 


AND  A MEDICAL  EXAMINATION.  THIS  INSURES  THE  AVIATOR, 


- •«/«/  * 
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C AND  INSTRUCTOR  PILOr  FORCE,  MEET  THE  STANDARDS 

REQUIRED,  IN  THE  APPROPRIATE  ARMY  TRAINING  LITERATURE 
AND  DIRECTIVES. 


(TRANSLATION) 

SLIDE  12  ON  THROUGHOUT  THIS  BRIEFING,  WE  HAVE  DISCUSSED  A 

SYSTEM  OF  CHECKS  AND  BALANCES  IN  THE  ARMY  AVIATION 
STANDARDIZATION  PROGRAM.  THE  STANDARDIZATION  INSTRUCTOR 

f 

PILOT,  EVALUATES  THE  INSTRUCTOR  PILOT  AND  INSTRUMENT 
FLIGHT  EXAMINER,  AND  EITHER  MAY  EVALUATE  AN  AVIATOR. 

ONE  INSTRUMENT  FLIGHT  EXAMINER  MUST  BE  EVALUATED  BY 
ANOTHER.  ALSO,  MEMBERS  OF  STANDARDIZATION  BOARDS, 
CONDUCT  EVALUATIONS  AND  ASSISTANCE  VISITS  OF 
SUBORDINATE  AVIATION  UNITS  TO  INCLUDE  UNANNOUNCED 

c 

FLIGHT  CHECKS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  AVIATORS,  TRAINING  PROGRAMS, 


j 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURES,  AND  FLIGHT  RECORDS.  . 

i i ^ « 

(TRANSLATION) 

IN  SUMMARY,  THE  NEED  FOR  A STANDARDIZATION  PROGRAM 
HAS  ESTABLISHED  A MEANS  FOR  ASSURING  STANDARDIZED 
AVIATOR  PROFICIENCY,  TRAINING,  PROCEDURES  AND 
AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION  IS  MAINTAINED  AT  ALL  LEVELS 
OF  COMMAND.  IT  PROVIDES  AN  EVALUATIVE  FUNCTION  TO 
ASSIST  IN  DETERMINING  ADEQUACY  OF  AVIATOR  TRAINING 
CONDUCTED  BY  THE  FIELD  UNITS  AND  THE  US  ARMY 
AVIATION  CENTER. 

IT  ACTS  AS  A CONTROL  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTOR  PILQT 
« 

FORCE  TO  MAINTAIN  THEIR  PROFICIENCY  AND  SPECIAL  SKILLS. 

THE  SERVICES  PROVIDED  BY  AN  ACTIVE  STANDARDIZATION 
PROGRAM  ARE  ESSENTIAL  TO  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  EFFECTIVE 
TRAINING  AND  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION  PROGRAMS. 


(TRANSLATION) 


SLIDE  12  OFF  THE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  AN  EFFECTIVE  AVIATION 

STANDARDIZATION  PROGRAM  IN  ROKA  SHOULD  BE  CONSIDERED. 
THE  US  ARMY  AVIATION  STANDARDIZATION  PROGRAM  COULD 
SERVE  AS  AN  EXAMPLE  FOR  DEVELOPING  A ROKA  AVIATION 
STANDARDIZATION  PROGRAM.  THE  INTER-RELATIONSHIP 
OF  TRAINING,  STANDARDIZATION,  AND  SAFETY  IN  ROKA 

€ 

AVIATION  UNITS  SHOULD  PROVIDE  THE  READINESS  TO  SUSTAIN 
THE  HIGHLY  PROFESSIONAL  AND  EFFECTIVE  ROKA  FORCE. 


V 


(TRANSLATION) 
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ON  THE  JOB  TRAINING 


AIRCRAFT  SURVIVABILITY  EQUIPMENT 
U.S.  ARMY  AVIATION  TRAINING 


INTEGRA! 


\ 
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IRRECTIVE 
3N  SAVED 
AIRCRAFT 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 
AVIATION  STANDARDIZATION  POLICY  BOARD 


INSTALLATION  BOARD  COMPOSITION 


STANDARDIZATION  INSTRUCTOR  PILOT  STANDARDIZATION  INSTRUCTOR  PILO* 
FOR  EACH  TYPE  AIRCRAFT 


AVIATION  UNIT  STANDARDIZATION  PERSONNEL 


«»»«»• 


INSTRUCTOR  PILOT  DOTIES  8 RESPONSIRILITIES 


- SHOULD  BE  INSTRUCTOR  PILOT  IN  AIRCRAFT 

- DESIGNATED  BY  LOCAL  STANDARDIZATION  BOARD 


SNomiw  ni  sunoH  oniau 


CAUSE  FACTORS  - U.  S.  ARMY  ACFT  ACCIDENTS 


THE  COMMANDER  AND 
AVIATION  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION  ? 


THE  COMMANDER  ? 

5.  WILL  THE  PROGRAM  RE  MISSION  EFFECTIVE  ? 


RANGE  FIRING 


ANNUAL  GUNNERY  TRAINING  RESOURCES 


20/30mm  CANNON  2,000 

/ LARGE  RANGES  REQUIRED  FOR  MANEUVER  SPACE  AND  REALISM 


■ yA 


AIRSPACE  MANAGEMENT  CORPS  & ABOVE 


ENEMY  AIR  DEFENSE 


AIRSPACE  MANAGEMENT  TRAINING 
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TRAINING  REQUIREMENTS  EMPHASIZED 


TRAINING  REQUIREMENTS  EMPHASIZED 


AIRCRAFT  AND  WEAPONS  SHORTCOMINGS 


AIR  FORCE  FIGRTERS 


i. 


J 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  HELICOPTERS 


EMPLOYMENT  CONSIDERATIONS  - 1979  BATTLEFIELD 


PROVIDES  WARNING  OF  RADAR  SUPPORTED  WPNS 


ZSU-23-4 


LANGLEY  AFB,  VIRGINIA 


« 


PHASE  IV 


AIRCRAFT  TO  COUNTER  THREAT  ATTALA  Htl 
FORCES  SUPPORTED  BY  TACTICAL  FIGHTERS 


"i  A. 


4 


SUMMARY  OF  AViAT 


INTRODUCTION 


CHART  1 ON  GOOD  MORNING  GENTLEMEN!  I'M  MAJOR  TOM  BRUNS  FROM  THE 


U.S.  ARMY'S  TRANSPORTATION  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  EUSTIS,  VIRGINIA. 


I'LL  BE  PRESENTING  THE  BRIEFINGS  WE  HAVE  PREPARED  FOR  THE 


AVIATION  LOGISTICS  WORKSHOP  AND  WILL  DO  MY  BEST  TO  ANSWER 


YOUR  QUESTIONS  AS  EXPERTLY  AS  POSSIBLE.  HOWEVER,  AS  A 


RELATIVELY  JUNIOR  MAJOR,  YOU  KNOW  I HAVE  GOT  A LONG  WAY 


TO  GO  BEFORE  I COULD  TRULY  BE  CALLED  AN  EXPERT  ON 


AVIATION  LOGISTICS.  THAT'S  WHY  WE  BROUGHT  ALONG  THE 


LEADER  OF  OUR  AVIATION  LOGISTICS  TEAM.  IT  IS  MY  PLEASURE 


TO  INTRODUCE  YOU  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY'S  FOREMOST 


EXPERT  ON  AVIATION  LOGISTICS,  MR.  JOSEPH  P.  CRIBBINS, 


R.  CRIBBINS  IS  THE  SPECIAL  ASSISTANT  FOR  AVIATION 


LOGISTICS  TO  THE  DEPUTY  CHIEF  OF  STAFF  FOR  LOGISTICS, 


Xt  -9#nSOTPcv£ 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY.  ASSISTING  US  IS  LTC  DUKE  VASEY, 


f v 


WHO  IS  AN  ASSISTANT  TO  MR.  CRIBBINS.  BOTH  OF  THESE 


GENTLEMEN  HAVE  SPENT  THEIR  CAREERS  IN  THE  FIELD  OF 


LOGISTICS.  ALL  OF  US  STAND  READY  TO  DISCUSS  ANY  OF 


THE  SUBJECTS  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  SELECTED  FOR  THIS  WORKSHOP 


AS  WELL  AS  ANY  OTHER  LOGISTICS  SUBJECT  AREA  THAT  MAY  BE 


OF  INTEREST  TO  YOU. 


CHART  1 OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


NOW,  I'D  LIKE  TO  BRIEFLY  DESCRIBE  TO  YOU  OUR  SCHEDULE 


OF  EVENTS  FOR  THE  NEXT  THREE  DAYS. 


(TRANSLATION) 


vs 

I 

I 

i 

i 


CHART  2 ON  TODAY,  WE  ARE  GOING  TO  START  WITH  AN' OVERVIEW  OF 


AVIATION  LOGISTICS  WHICH  WILL  BE  PRESENTED  BY  MR.  CRIBBINS. 


HE  WILL  HIGHLIGHT  THE  TOPICS  WE'LL  BE  STUDYING  FOR  THE 


H <!f  to.- i 


REMAINDER  OF  THE  WEEK,  THE  REST  OF  THE  DAY,  WE'LL  EXAMINE 

* 1 

SUBJECTS  THAT  ARE  APPROPRIATE  TO  UNIT  LEVEL  ORGANIZATION 
AND  MAINTENANCE  OPERATIONS  AND  TECHNIQUES,  WE  PURPOSELY 
STARTED  AT  THE  UNIT  LEVEL  BECAUSE  WE  FEEL  VERY  STRONGLY 
THAT  ANY  GOOD  LOGISTICS  SYSTEM  MUST  BE  DESIGNED  BY 
STARTING  AT  THE  USER  LEVEL.  IDENTIFYING  AND  SATISFYING 
THE  AVIATION  USERS  NEED  IS  THE  MISSION  OF  AVIATION 
LOGISTICIANS. 

CHART  2 OFF  (TRANSLATION) 

CHART  3 ON  THURSDAY,  WE'LL  CONTINUE  WITH  THAT  PHILOSOPHY  AS  WE 
DISCUSS  THE  FORWARD  ARMING  AND  REFUELING  POINT  AND  HOW  WE 
CONDUCT  THE  TRAINING  OF  OUR  SOLDIERS.  ABOUT  MID-DAY,  WE'LL 
TRANSITION  FROM  THE  UNIT  AND  INTERMEDIATE  LEVELS  TO  HIGHER 
LEVELS  AS  WE  DISCUSS  DEPOT  MAINTENANCE  AND  SUPPLY,  AND 


TWO  IMPORTANT  PROGRAMS  AT  THAT  LEVEL, 


CHART  3 OFF  (TRANSLATION) 

CHART  A ON  FRIDAY  MORNING,  WE'LL  CONCENTRATE  ON  AVIATION 

LOGISTICS  MANAGEMENT  IN  OUR  HIGHER  ORGANIZATIONAL  LEVELS. 

WE'LL  CLOSE  OUR  PORTION  OF  THE  WORKSHOP  ABOUT  MID-DAY  WITH 

A FEW  WORDS  ON  STANDARDIZATION  AND  INTEROPERABILITY.  THE 

AFTERNOON  IS  RESERVED  FOR  PRESENTATIONS  BY  JUSMAAG  AND 

THE  17TH  AVIATION  GROUP  AND  LATE  IN  THE  DAY,  WE'LL  REVIEW 

AND  CONSOLIDATE  OUR  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

CHART  A OFF  (TRANSLATION) 

GENTLEMEN,  IT  IS  A PLEASURE  FOR  US  TO  BE  HERE.  WE  ARE 

\ 

EAGERLY  AWAIT;:::  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  DISCUSS  OUR  BUSINESS 
WITH  YOU,  BEFORE  l!F  CONTINUE  ANY  FURTHER,  ARE  THERE  ANY 
QUESTIONS? 


(TRANSLATION) 


THREE  LEVEL  AVIATION  MAINTENANCE 


CHART  1 ON  SEVERAL  YEARS  AGO  THE  US  ARMY  TRANSITIONED  INTO  THE 
THREE  LEVEL  AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE  CONCEPT  AS  A MEANS  OF 
PROVIDING  EFFICIENT  SUPPORT  FOR  ITS  ARMY  AIRCRAFT.  THE 
DECISION  WAS  BROUGHT  ABOUT  BY  SEVERAL  FACTORS:  EXPERIENCE 


IN  VIETNAM;  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  NEW  SOPHISTICATED  AIRCRAFT 
SYSTEMS;  A NEED  TO  OBTAIN  BETTER  UTILIZATION  OF  PERSONNEL 

.1 

AND  EQUIPMENT;  A RECOGNITION  THAT  WE  ARE  IN  AN  AUSTERITY 
PERIOD  WHERE  EVERY  DOLLAR  MUST  BE  WISELY  SPENT;  AND,  MOST 
IMPORTANTLY,  TO  PROVIDE  GREATER  COMBAT  SERVICE  SUPPORT  TO 

j THE  AIR-MOBILITY  CONCEPTS  OF  OUR  ARMY.  X 

, i 

1 CHART  1 OFF  (TRANSLATION) 

I 

| CHART  2 ON  THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  ARMY  AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE  ARE  TO  INSURE 

r I 


SAFE,  RELIABLE,  AND  MAINTAINABLE  AIRCRAFT  AND  TO  PROVIDE 
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MAXIMUM  OPERATIONAL  READINESS  OF  THE  TOTAL  SYSTEM  THROUGH  THE 


ACCOMPLISHMENT  OF  MAINTENANCE  WHERE  IT  CAN  BE  MOST 


EFFECTIVELY  AND  ECONOMICALLY  PERFORMED . THIS  INCLUDES 


THE  AIRCRAFT  AS  WELL  AS  AVIONICS  AND  WEAPONS.  IN 


FURTHERANCE  OF  THIS  OBJECTIVE,  THREE  LEVELS  OF  AIRCRAFT 


MAINTENANCE  HAVE  BEEN  ESTABLISHED  TO  ACCOMPLISH  THE  FOREGOING 


THEY  ARE  AVIATION  UNIT  MAINTENANCE  (AVUM),  AVIATION  INTERMEDIAT 


MAINTENANCE  (AVIM)  AND  DEPOT  MAINTENANCE. 


CHART  2 OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


CHART  3 ON  UNTIL  THE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  THREE  LEVEL  CONCEPT, 


ARMY  AIRCRAFT  WERE  MAINTAINED  IN  A FOUR  CATEGORY  STRUCTURE 


OF  ORGANIZATIONAL,  DIRECT  SUPPORT,  GENERAL  SUPPORT  AND  DEPOT. 


OPERATING  AIRCRAFT  ELEMENTS  WERE  AUTHORIZED  TO  ACCOMPLISH 


ORGANIZATIONAL  MAINTENANCE  AND  COMPANY  SIZE  UNITS  WERE  ALSO 


AUTHORIZED  A CAPABILITY  OF  WHAT  WAS  KNOWN  AS  INTEGRATED 


DIRECT  SUPPORT  MAINTENANCE  (IDSH).  IDSM  WAS  THE  ADDITION 


OF  SKILLED  PERSONNEL  AND  SPECIAL  TOOLS  SO  THAT  THE 


ORGANIZATION  COULD  ACCOMPLISH  A SPECIFIC  AMOUNT  OF  DS 


MAINTENANCE.  UNDER  THE  FOUR  CATEGORY  STRUCTURE,  TRANSPORTATION 


AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE  COMPANIES  PROVIDED  DIRECT  SUPPORT  AT 


BOTH  THE  DIVISIONAL  AND  NONDIVISIONAL  LEVEL.  THEY  BASICALLY 


PROVIDED  A REPAIR  AND  RETURN  TO  USER  SERVICE.  BACKING  UP 


THE  DS  MAINTENANCE  UNITS  WERE  THE  TRANSPORTATION  AIRCRAFT 


MAINTENANCE  GENERAL  SUPPORT  COMPANIES  THAT  WERE  AUTHORIZED 


AT  THE  NONDIVISIONAL  LEVEL.  THESE  COMPANIES  PROVIDED-A 


REPAIR  AND  RETURN  TO  THE  SUPPLY  SYSTEM  SERVICE.  DEPOT 


MAINTENANCE  WAS  PROVIDED  BY  EITHER  CONUS  DEPOTS,  COMMERCIAL 


FACILITIES  OR  THROUGH  CROSS  SERVICE  AGREEMENTS. 


(TRANSLATION) 


| 3i 
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THE  TRANSITION  FROM  THE  FOUR  CATEGORY  SYSTEM  TO  THE  THREE  % 


LEVEL  CONCEPT  HAS  REDISTRIBUTED  THE  RESPONSIBILITIES  AND  THE 
AUTHORIZATION  TO  ACCOMPLISH  SPECIFIC  AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE 
FUNCTIONS  FROM  FOUR  LEVELS  TO  THREE  LEVELS,  AVUM  COMBINES 
THE  UNIT  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  ACCOMPLISH  ORGANIZATIONAL 
MAINTENANCE  WITH  A CAPABILITY  TO  ACCOMPLISH  A SPECIFIC 
AMOUNT  OF  DIRECT  SUPPORT  MAINTENANCE,  PERCENTAGE  WISE,  AVUM 
INCLUDES  ALL  OF  WHAT  WAS  PREVIOUSLY  INDICATED  AS  ORGANIZATIONAL 
MAINTENANCE  AND  APPROXIMATELY  60  TO  70  PERCENT  OF  WHAT  WAS 
IDENTIFIED  AS  DIRECT  SUPPORT.  AVIM  COMBINES  THE  REMAINING 
DS,  APPROXIMATELY  30  TO  AO  PERCENT,  WITH  A PORTION,  ' 
APPROXIMATELY  AO  PERCENT,  OF  WHAT  WAS  PREVIOUSLY  KNOWN  AS 
GENERAL  SUPPORT.  THEREFORE,  AVIM  IS  MADE  UP  OF  APPROXIMATELY 
AO  PERCENT  OF  DS  AND  AO  PERCENT  OF  GS  MAINTENANCE.  THE 


REMAINDER  OF  GS,  OR  APPROXIMATELY  60  PERCENT,  HAS  BEEN 

i % 

INTEGRATED  INTO  DEPOT  LEVEL  MAINTENANCE, 

CHART  3 OFF  (TRANSLATION) 

I WILL  NOW  DISCUSS  IN  DETAIL  THE  FUNCTIONS  THAT  ARE 
ASSOCIATED  WITH  EACH  OF  THE  THREE  LEVELS  OF  AIRCRAFT 
MAINTENANCE, 

CHART  A ON  AVIATION  UNIT  MAINTENANCE  (AVUM)  ACTIVITIES  ARE  STAFFED 
AND  EQUIPPED  TO  PERFORM  HIGH  FREQUENCY,  "ON-EQUIPMENT 
MAINTENANCE  TASKS  REQUIRED  TO  REALIGN  OR  RETURN  AIRCRAFT 
TO  A SERVICEABLE  CONDITION.  THE  MAINTENANCE  CAPABILITY  OF 

AVUM  IS  LIMITED  BY  THE  AMOUNT  AND  COMPLEXITY  OF  GROUND 

\ 

SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT  (GSE),’  FACILITIES  REQUIRED,  THE  NUMBER  OF 
SPACES  AND  CRITICAL  SKILLS  OF  PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE,  AND  A 


is 
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RANGE  AND  QUANTITY  OF  SPARE  MODULES  AND  COMPONENTS  WHICH 


WILL  ALLOW  THE  UNIT  TO  MEET  AIRMOBIL.ITY  REQUIREMENTS. 


(TRANSLATION) 


TASKS  TO  BE  PERFORMED  BY  AVUM  UNITS  ARE: 


(1)  PREVENTIVE  MAINTENANCE,  REPAIR,  AND  REPLACEMENT 


WHICH  SUSTAINS  A HIGH  LEVEL  OF  AIRCRAFT  OPERATIONAL 


READINESS.  THESE  TASKS  INCLUDE  PREFLIGHT,  DAILY,  INTER- 


MEDIATE, PERIODIC,  PHASED  AND  SPECIAL  INSPECTIONS. 


(TRANSLATION) 


(2)  TO  IDENTIFY  CAUSES  OF  EQUIPMENT  AND  SYSTEM 


MALFUNCTIONS  USING  APPLICABLE  TECHNICAL  MANUAL  TROUBLESHOOTING 


INSTRUCTIONS,  BUILT  IN  TEST  EQUIPMENT  (BITE),  AIRCRAFT 


INSTRUMENTATION,  AND  TEST,  MEASUREMENT  AND  DIAGNOSTIC 


EQUIPMENT  (TMDE) . 


(TRANSLATION) 


(3)  TO  REPLACE  WORN  OR  DAMAGED  MODULES  AND  COMPONENTS 


WHICH  DO  NOT  REQUIRE  COMPLEX  ADJUSTMENTS  OR  SYSTEM  ALIGNMENT. 


(TRANSLATION) 


(A)  TO  PERFORM  OPERATIONAL  AND  CONTINUITY  CHECKS  AND 


MAKE  MINOR  REPAIRS  TO  THE  ELECTRICAL  SYSTEM. 


(TRANSLATION) 


(5)  TO  INSPECT,  SERVICE,  AND  MAKE  OPERATIONAL  CAPACITY 


AND  PRESSURE  CHECKS  TO  HYDRAULIC  SYSTEMS. 


(TRANSLATION) 


(6)  TO  PERFORM  SERVICING,  FUNCTIONAL  ADJUSTMENTS,  AND 


MINOR  REPAIR  OR  REPLACEMENT  ON  FLIGHT  CONTROLS,  PROPULSION, 


POWER  TRAIN,  AND  FUEL  SYSTEMS. 


(TRANSLATION) 


(7)  TO  ACCOMPLISH  AIR  FRAME  REPAIR  WHICH  DOES  NOT 


REQUIRE  EXTENSIVE  DISASSEMBLY,  JIGGING  OR  ALIGNMENT, 

(TRANSLATION) 

(8)  TO  EVACUATE  UNSERVICEABLE  MODULES,  COMPONENTS 
AND  END  ITEMS  BEYOND  THE  REPAIR  CAPABILITY  OF  AVUM  TO  THE 
SUPPORTING  AVIM. 

(TRANSLATION) 

FOR  ECONOMIC  REASONS,  AVIATION  UNITS  WHICH  MAY  HAVE 
LESS  THAN  10  AIRCRAFT  ASSIGNED  WILL  NOT  HAVE  FULL  AVUM 
CAPABILITY,  MAINTENANCE  WILL  BE  PERFORMED  THAT  CAN  BE 
ACCOMPLISHED  BY  THE  AIRCRAFT  CREW  CHIEF  OR  ASSIGNED 
AIRCRAFT  REPAIRMAN,  IT  WILL  NORMALLY  BE  LIMITED  TO  ; 
PREVENTIVE  MAINTENANCE,  INSPECTIONS,  AND  SERVICING,  AVUM 
REPAIR  FUNCTIONS  WILL  NORMALLY  BE  ACCOMPLISHED  BY  THE 
SUPPORTING  AVIATION  INTERMEDIATE  MAINTENANCE  COMPANY, 


CHART  H OFF  (TRANSLATION) 


CHART  5 ON  AVIATION  INTERMEDIATE  MAINTENANCE  MM  ACTIVITIES 

t 

PROVIDE  MOBILE,  RESPONSIVE,  "ONE  STOP"  MAINTENANCE  SUPPORT. 
MAINTENANCE  FUNCTIONS  WHICH  ARE  NOT  CONDUCIVE  TO  SUSTAINING 
AIR  MOBILITY  WILL  BE  ASSIGNED  TO  DEPOT  MAINTENANCE. 

IN  ADDITION  TO  AUTHORIZED  AVIM  LEVEL  TASKS,  AVIM  IS 
ALSO  AUTHORIZED  TO  PERFORM  ALL  AVUM  FUNCTIONS.  REPAIR  OF 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  RETURN  TO  USER  IS  THE  KEY  AVIM  MISSION  WHICH 
EMPHASIZES  SUPPORT  OF  OPERATIONAL  READINESS  REQUIREMENTS. 

(TRANSLATION) 

THE  TASKS  TO  BE  PERFORMED  BY  AVIM  UNITS  ARE: 

(1)  TO  CONDUCT  THE  DIRECT  EXCHANGE  (DX)  PROGRAM. FOR 

\ 

AVUM  UNITS  BY  REPAIRING  SELECTED  ITEMS  FOR  RETURN  TO  STOCK 
WHEN  SUCH  REPAIRS  CANNOT  BE  ACCOMPLISHED  AT  THE  AVUM  LEVEL. 

(TRANSLATION) 


1$ 
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(2)  TO  INSPECT/  TROUBLESHOOT/  TEST/  DIAGNOSE/  REPAIR, 
ADJUST,  CALIBRATE  AND  ALIGN  AIRCRAFT  SYSTEM  MODULES  OR 
COMPONENTS.  MODULE  AND  COMPONENT  DISASSEMBLY  AND  REPAIR 
WILL  SUPPORT  THE  DX  PROGRAM  AND  WILL  NORMALLY  BE  LIMITED 
TO  TASKS  REQUIRING  CLEANING  AND  THE  REPLACEMENT  OF  SEALS, 
FITTINGS  AND  ITEMS  OF  COMMON  HARDWARE, 

(TRANSLATION) 

. (3)  TO  DETERMINE  THE  SERVICEABILITY  OF  SPECIFIED 
MODULES  OR  COMPONENTS  REMOVED  PRIOR  TO  THE  EXPIRATION  OF 
THE  TIME  BETWEEN  OVERHAUL  (TBO)  OR  FINITE  LIFE. 

(TRANSLATION) 

(A)  TO  REPAIR  AIRFRAMES  AND  FABRICATE  PARTS  WITH 


AVAILABLE  TOOLS  AND  TEST  EQUIPMENT.  UNSERVICEABLE, 


REPAIRABLE  MODULES,  COMPONENTS  AND  END  ITEMS  WHICH  ARE 
BEYOND  THE  CAPABILITY  OF  AVIM  TO  REPAIR  WILL  BE  EVACUATED 
TO  DEPOT  MAINTENANCE. 

(TRANSLATION) 

(5)  . TO  PERFORM  AIRCRAFT  WEI6HT  AND  BALANCE  INSPECTIONS 
AND  OTHER  SPECIAL  INSPECTIONS  WHICH  EXCEED  AVUM  CAPABILITY. 

(TRANSLATION) 

, (6)  TO  PROVIDE  QUICK  RESPONSE  MAINTENANCE  SUPPORT,  ' 
INCLUDING  AIRCRAFT  RECOVERY  AND  AIR  EVACUATION,  ON-THE-JOB 
TRAINING,  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  THROUGH  THE  USE  OF  MOBILE 
MAINTENANCE  CONTACT  TEAMS. 

s 

(TRANSLATION) 

• (7)  AVIM  UNITS  MAY  BE  AUTHORIZED  OPERATIONAL  READINESS 
FLOAT  AIRCRAFT. 

(TRANSLATION) 
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(8)  TO  PROVIDE  COLLECTION  AND  CLASSIFICATION  SERVICES 


FOR  SERVICEABLE  AND  UNSERVICEABLE  MATERIEL, 


(TRANSLATION) 


(9)  AND  TO  OPERATE  A CANNIBALIZATION  ACTIVITY. 


(TRANSLATION) 


WE  HAVE  ESTABLISHED  TWO  LEVELS  OF  AVIM.  THEY  ARE 


DIVISIONAL  AND  NON-DIVISIONAL,  THE  AVIM  COMPANY  ORGANIC 


TO  THE  DIVISIONS  SHALL  PERFORM  AVIM  FUNCTIONS  CONSISTENT 


WITH  AIR  MOBILITY  REQUIREMENTS  AND  CONSERVATION  OF  PERSONNEL 


AND  EQUIPMENT  RESOURCES,  THEREFORE,  THE  DEGREE  OF 


ACCOMPLISHMENT  OF  THE  FUNCTIONS  MAY  BE  LIMITED  IN  THE. 


DIVISION  AVIM  UNIT,  ADDITIONAL  AVIM  SUPPORT  WILL  BE  PROVIDED 


BY  THE  SUPPORTING  NONDIV ISIONAL  AVIM  UNIT  WHICH  CAN  BE  STAFFED 


AND  EQUIPPED  TO  ACCOMPLISH  THE  FULL  RANGE  OF  AVIM  FUNCTIONS, 


CHART  5 OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


I 


CHART  6 ON  DEPOT  MAINTENANCE  OF  AIRCRAFT  AND  AIRCRAFT  MODULES 

• I 

AND  COMPONENTS  IS  MANAGED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  MAINTENANCE 
POINT.  IT  IS  ACCOMPLISHED  IN  ORGANIC  FACILITIES,  BY 
CONTRACT  WITH  COMMERCIAL  FIRMS,’  OR  THROUGH  INTERSERVICE 
AGREEMENTS  WITH  OTHER  MILITARY  SERVICES.  DEPOT  MAINTENANCE 
INCLUDES  THE  FOLLOWING  FUNCTIONS: 

(TRANSLATION) 

(1)  OVERHAUL 
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(7)  ANALYTICAL  SPECIAL  AND  NON-DESTRUCTIVE  TESTING 


AND  INSPECTIONS  IN  SUPPORT  OF  AIRCRAFT,  MODULES  AND 
COMPONENTS, 

CHART  6 OFF  (TRANSLATION) 

REPEAT  CHART  1 ON  ^ THE  TRANSITION  TO  THE  THREE  LEVEL  AIRCRAFT 

MAINTENANCE  CONCEPT  HAS  BROUGHT  AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE  IN  LINE 
WITH  THE  LATEST  CONCEPTS  OF  COMBAT  OPERATIONS.  IT  EMPHASIZES 
MAINTENANCE  IN  THE  FORWARD  UNITS  THUS  GENERATING  A CAPABILITY 
FOR  INCREASED  OPERATIONAL  AIRCRAFT  ON  A DAILY  BASIS.  IT 
PROVIDES  INTERMEDIATE  SUPPORT  THAT  INSTEAD  OF  SUPPORTING 
A SUPPLY  SYSTEM,  NOW  TURNS  UNSERVICEABLE  AIRCRAFT  OR  - 
COMPONENTS  AROUND  AND  RETURNS  THEM  TO  THE  USER.  THE  CONCEPT 
ALSO  EXPEDITIOUSLY  EVACUATES  UNSERVIC.EABLES  THAT  ARE  BEYOND 


THE  CAPABILITY  OF  FIELD  UNITS  AND  RETROGRADES  THE  ITEMS 


DIRECTLY  TO  DEPOTS.  THREE  LEVEL  AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE 


IS  COMPATIBLE  WITH  COMBAT  OPERATIONS,  IS  GEARED  TO  HANDLE 

I 

THE  LATEST  SOPHISTICATED  AIRCRAFT  SYSTEMS,  INCLUDING 
AVIONICS  AND  ARMAMENT,  HAS  BEEN  INSTRUMENTAL  IN  REDUCING 


COSTS  THROUGH  BETTER  UTILIZATION  OF  PERSONNEL  AND  EQUIPMENT 


AND  IN  GENERAL,  PROVIDES  THE  ARMY  WITH  A REALISTIC  MEANS 


OF  EFFICIENTLY  SUPPORTING  THE  COMPLEX  AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE 


REQUIREMENTS  GENERATED  BY  TODAY'S  AND  TOMORROW'S  FLEET  OF 


AIRCRAFT, 


THAT  CONCLUDES  MY  BRIEFING.  ARE  THERE  ANY  QUESTIONS? 


AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE  QUALITY  CONTROL  PROGRAM 


CHART  1 ON  GENTLEMEN,  MY  NEXT  TOPIC  COVERS  AN  ELEMENT  THAT  WE 
CONSIDER  TO  BE  A CORNERSTONE  OF  OUR  AVIATION  MAINTENANCE 
PROGRAM,  HELICOPTERS  ARE  VERY  COMPLEX  AIRCRAFT  REQUIRING 
COMPLEX  REPAIR  PROCEDURES.  THEY  HAVE  LITTLE  OR  NO  MARGIN 
FOR  ERROR  IN  MAINTAINING  THEM.  MAINTENANCE  ERRORS  ALMOST 
ALWAYS  RESULT  IN  SOME  FORM  OF  INCIDENT  OR  ACCIDENT  AND, 
CONSEQUENTLY,  INCOMPLETE  MISSIONS,  DAMAGED  EQUIPMENT  AND 
PERSONNEL  INJURIES. 

CHART  1 OFF  (TRANSLATION) 

CHART  2 ON  THERE  ARE  MANY  WAYS  TO  REDUCE  MAINTENANCE  ERRORS,  BUT 
ONE  OF  THE  BEST  WAYS  WE  HAVE  FOUND  TO  REDUCE  MAINTENANCE 
ERRORS  AND  IMPROVE  THE  QUALITY  OF  AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE  IS  A 
SYSTEM  WE  CALL  THE  QUALITY  CONTROL  PROGRAM.  IT  IS  A 


SYSTEM  WHICH  WILL  REDUCE  TIME,  LABOR  AND  MATERIEL  WASTE. 


GOOD  SAFETY  CANNOT  EXIST  WITHOUT  SOME  FORM  OF  MAINTENANCE 


QUALITY  CONTROL.  THE  AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE  QUALITY  CONTROL 


PROGRAM  IS  AN  ESSENTIAL  COMPONENT  OF  THE  US  ARMY'S  AIRCRAFT 


MAINTENANCE  SYSTEM. 


(TRANSLATION) 


WE  BELIEVE  THIS  ANALYSIS  OF  OUR  QUALITY  CONTROL  PROGRAM 


WILL  BENEFIT  YOU  BY  AFFORDING  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  ORGANIZING  TO 


INSURE  THAT  QUALITY  CONTROL  IS  RECOGNIZED  AND  IMPLEMENTED 


AS  AN  ESSENTIAL  FEATURE  OF  THE  OVERALL  MAINTENANCE  AND 


MATERIEL  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM,  YOUR  ANALYSIS  MAY  IDENTIFY  A 


SIMILAR  NEED  IN  YOUR  AVIATION  PROGRAM,  ALTHOUGH  SOME 


REVISION  MIGHT  BE  NECESSARY.  THIS  PROGRAM  WILL  HELP  INSURE 


THAT  YOUR  MAINTENANCE  IS  PERFORMED  TO  THE  PRESCRIBED  STANDARDS 


OF  QUALITY  AND  EFFICIENCY  WHICH  ARE  NECESSARY  FOR  MISSION 


PERFORMANCE. 


CHART  2 OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


CHART  3 ON  OUR  VIEW  IS  THAT  MAINTENANCE  CONSISTS  OF  THREE  MAJOR 


COMPONENTS.  THEY  ARE  PERFORMANCE  OF  MAINTENANCE,  PRODUCTION 


CONTROL,  AND  QUALITY  CONTROL.  QUALITY  CONTROL  ACTIVITIES 


COMPLEMENT  THOSE  OF  PRODUCTION  CONTROL,  AND  THEY  CONSTITUTE 


THE  OVERALL  FUNCTION  OF  MAINTENANCE  MANAGEMENT.  THE  PROPER 


BALANCE  OF  PRODUCTION  CONTROL  AND  QUALITY  CONTROL  INSURES 


THAT  MAXIMUM  PRODUCTIVITY  IS  ACHIEVED  AND  THAT  THE  WORK 


CONFORMS  WITH -ACCEPTABLE  STANDARDS  OF  QUALITY. 


CHART  3 OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


CHART  A ON  WHAT  IS  QUALITY  CONTROL?  MOST  PEOPLE  FAMILIAR  WITH 


MAINTENANCE  OPERATIONS  WOULD  SAU  THAT  IT  IS  SIMPLY  THE 


? 
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FUNCTION  OF  INSPECTING  AIRCRAFT  REPAIRS  BEFORE,  DURING, 


OR  AFTER  THE  MECHANIC  PERFORMS  THEM.  THIS  IS  AN 


IMPORTANT  FEATURE  OF  THE  PROGRAM,  BUT  OTHER  ASPECTS 


ARE  EQUALLY  IMPORTANT. 


SEVERAL  OF  THESE  IMPORTANT  ASPECTS  ARE: 


1.  ADVISING  THE  COMMANDER  ON  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  HIS 


QUALITY  CONTROL  PROGRAM. 


2.  INSURING  THAT  TEST,  MEASURING  AND  DIAGNOSTIC 


EQUIPMENT  (TMDE)  IS  PROPERLY  CALIBRATED. 


3.  MAINTAINING  A TECHNICAL  LIBRARY  AND  INSURING  THAT 


MAINTENANCE  PERSONNEL  ARE  FAMILIAR  WITH  APPROPRIATE  TECHNICAL 


MANUALS. 


A.  AND  INSPECTING  MAINTENANCE  RECORDS  AND  DOCUMENTS. 


CHART 


CHART 


THERE  ARE  MANV  ►'ORE  FUNCTIONS  IN  THE  QUALITY  CONTROL’ 

PROGRAM  WHICH  WE  CAN  DISCUSS  LATER  IF  YOU  SO  DESIRE. 

OFF  (TRANSLATION) 

UNIT  MAINTENANCE  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURES  WILL  VARY 
ACCORDING  TO  THE  STRENGTH,  MISSION,  EQUIPMENT,  AND  LEVEL 
WITHIN  THE  MAINTENANCE  STRUCTURE.  HOWEVER,  ONE  ORGANIZATION 
WHICH  EVERY  AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE  UNIT  HAS  IS  THE  QUALITY 
CONTROL  SECTION. 

(TRANSLATION) 

ON  A TYPICAL  MAINTENANCE  COMPANY  ORGANIZATION  IS  SHOWN 
ON  THIS  CHART,  THE  QUALITY  CONTROL  STAFF  FOR  THIS  OFFICF 
WOULD  BE  SUPERVISED  BY  AN  E-7  TECHNICAL  INSPECTOR  SUPERVISOR. 
THE  TECHNICAL  INSPECTORS  ARE  ENLISTED  GRADE  E-6  AND  THERE 
WOULD  BE  AT  LEAST  ONE  ASSIGNED  FOR  EACH  TYPE  AIRCRAFT  THE 


UNIT  SUPPORTS  AND  ONE  FOR  EACH  TYPE  OF  COMPONENT  SYSTEM 
SUPPORTED,  FOR  EXAMPLE,  ONE  TURBINE  ENGINE  TECHNICAL 
INSPECTOR  WOULD  BE  ASSIGNED  FOR  THAT  COMPONENT  SYSTEM, 

THIS  IS  WHAT  THE  REST  OF  OUR  AVIATION  INTERMEDIATE  MAINTENANCE 
COMPANY  LOOKS  LIKE,  IN  A LATER  BRIEFING,  WE'LL  DISCUSS  THE 
TRAINING  OF  OUR  QUALITY  CONTROL  PERSONNEL. 

5 OFF  (TRANSLATION) 

GENTLEMEN,  WE  BELIEVE  THAT  A STRONG  QUALITY  CONTROL 
PROGRAM  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY  TO  ADEQUATELY  MAINTAIN  THE 
COMPLEX  AIRCRAFT  WE  USE  TODAY,  THIS  CONCLUDES  MY  BRIEFING, 

ARE  THERE  ANY  QUESTIONS? 


(TRANSLATION) 
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AVIATION  GROUND  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT 


CHART  1 ON  AVIATION  GROUND  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT  (AGSE)  IS  THAT 


EQUIPIYlMT  REQUIRED  TO  ACCOMPLISH  AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE,  THE 


PROJECTED  TRANSITION  TO  NEW,  MORE  SOPHISTICATED,  AVIATION 


SYSTEMS  IN  YOUR  ARMY  WILL  RESULT  IN  A TREMENDOUS  INCREASE 


IN  AGSE  EQUIPMENT.  PROPER  MANAGEMENT  OF  THIS  EQUIPMENT  IS 


EXTREMELY  IMPORTANT  TO  INSURE  SUPPORT  SO  THAT  AIRCRAFT  ARE 


MAINTAINED  AT  A HIGH  STATE  OF  OPERATIONAL  READINESS, 


CHART  1 OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


AGSE  INCLUDES  ALL  ITEMS  OF  TOOLS  AND  EQUIPMENT  REQUIRED 


TO  MAINTAIN  AERONATICAL  SYSTEMS  AND/OR  SUBSYSTEMS  OPERATIONAL. 


AGSE  IS  DIVIDED  INTO  FIVE  FUNCTIONAL  SUB-AREAS: 


(TRANSLATION) 


CHART  2 ON  1.  GROUND  POWER  UNITS:  THIS  IS  EQUIPMENT  WHICH 


SUPPLIES  ELECTRICAL  POWER  TO  AN  AIRCRAFT. 
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CHART  2 OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


CHART  3 ON  2,  AIRCRAFT  SERVICING:  THIS  IS  EQUIPMENT  TO  REPLENISH 
AIRCRAFT  WITH  PETROLEUM,  OIL,  LUBRICANTS,  AMMUNITION, 

OXYGEN  AND  OTHER  CONSUMABLES.  IT  ALSO  INCLUDES  CLEANING, 
DEICING  AND  PREHEATING  EQUIPMENT. 

CHART  3 OFF  (TRANSLATION) 

CHART  4 ON  3.  TEST,  MEASUREMENT  AND  DIAGNOSTIC  EQUIPMENT  (TMDE) : 

THIS  IS  EQUIPMENT  TO  INSPECT  AND  TEST  AIRCRAFT  SYSTEMS. 

CHART  A OFF  (TRANSLATION) 

CHART  5 ON  4.  GROUND  HANDLING  EQUIPMENT:  THIS  IS  EQUIPMENT  TO 
MOVE,  JACK  OR  SECURE  AIRCRAFT  ON  THE  GROUND.  IT  ALSO, 

\ 

INCLUDES  HOISTS,  SLINGS*  AND  TRANSPORTERS  TO  MOVE  AIRCRAFT 
COMPONENTS. 


CHART  5 OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


CHART. 6 ON  5.  MAINTENANCE  FACILITIES:  THIS  IS  EQUIPMENT  AND 
STRUCTURES  ASSOCIATED  WITH  AIRFIELD  AND  SHOP  MAINTENANCE 
OPEARTIONS  SUCH  AS  HANGARS  AND  SHELTERS,  TOOL  KITS,  SHOP 
SETS,  GENERATORS,  COMPRESSORS,  AND  WORK  PLATFORMS. 

CHART  6 OFF  (TRANSLATION) 

CHART  7 ON  AVIATION  COMMANDERS,  MAINTuANCE  OFFICERS  AND 

MAINTENANCE  PERSONNEL  FREQUENTLY  OVERLOOK  THE  SIGNIFICANCE 
OF  THEIR  AVIATION  GROUND  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT.  POOR  AIRCRAFT 
OPERA . IONAL  READY  RATES  ARE  TOO  FREQUENTLY  BLAMED  ON  THE 
SUPPLY  SYSTEM  OR  A SHORTAGE  OF  MAINTENANCE  PERSONNEL.  RARE 
IS  THE  COMMANDER  WHO  CONSIDERS  THE  EFFECT  OF  AGSE  ON  HIS 
MAINTENANCE  OPERATIONS  AND  IMPLEMENTS  AN  ADEQUATE  AGSE 
OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE  PROGRAM.  WHEN  AN  ITEM  OF  AGSE 


IS  NOT  AVAILABLE  OR  IT  OPERATES  IMPROPERLY,  ALTERNATE  AND 


LESS  EFFICIENT  MEANS  MUST  BE  SOUGHT  TO  ACCOMPLISH  THE  TASK 


FOR  WHICH  THAT  ITEM  WAS  DESIGNED,  NONAVAILABILITY  OF  AN 
AIRCRAFT  TOWING  VEHICLE  RESULTS  IN  THE  NECESSITY  TO  REMOVE 
AIRCRAFT  REPAIRMEN  FROM  ASSIGNED  MAINTENANCE  JOBS  EACH  TIME 
AN  AIRCRAFT  MUST  BE  MOVED.  ONLY  ONE  OF  FOUR  AUXILIARY  POWER 
UNITS  OPERATING  IN  A MAINTENANCE  SUPPORT  UNIT  MAY  RESULT  IN 
LESS  AIRCRAFT  BECOMING  OPERATIONAL  ON  A GIVEN  DAY  THAN 

t 

POSSIBLE  IF  ALL  FOUR  WERE  OPERATING.  EXAMPLE  AFTER  EXAMPLE 
CAN  BE  CITED  WHICH  WILL  SIMILARLY  INDICATE  THE  IMPORTANCE 
OF  PROPERLY  MANAGING,  OPERATING  AND  MAINTAINING  AGSE. 

CHART  7 OFF  ' (TRANSLATION) 

CHART  8 ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  AGSE  BECOMES  EVEN  MORE  APPARENT 
WHEN  WE  REVIEW  THE  NUMBER  OF  AGSE  ITEMS  AND  THEIR  DOLLAR 
VALUE  IN  THE  US  ARMY  ASSAULT  HELICOPTERS.  THERE  ARE  OVER 
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130  LINE  ITEMS  OF  ONE  OR  MORE  IN  QUANTITY,  AT  A COST 


EXCEEDING  $550,000.  ATTACK  HELICOPTER,  MEDIUM  LIFT 


HELICOPTER  AND  AVIATION  SUPPORT  MAINTENANCE  UNITS  WILL 


l 


CONTAIN  EVEN  MORE  ITEMS  AT  A MUCH  GREATER  DOLLAR  VALUE. 


CHART  8 OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


THE  NUMBER  OF  ITEMS,  THEIR  COST  AND  IMPORTANCE  IN 


MAINTAINING  A HIGH  AIRCRAFT  OPERATIONAL  READINESS  RATE 


MAKES  MANAGEMENT  OF  AGSE  A CRITICAL  ITEM  IN  THE  MANAGEMENT 


OF  AVIATION  LOGISTICS.  THE  FOLLOWING  DISCUSSES  KEY  AREAS 


OF  INTEREST  IN  US  ARMY  AGSE  MANAGEMENT.  ANALYSIS  OF  THESE 


ITEMS  WILL  PROVIDE  YOU  POINTS  FROM  WHICH  YOU  MAY  DEVELOP 


AN  ADEQUATE  SYSTEM  TO  MAINTAIN  AND  OPERATE  AGSE. 


(TRANSLATION) 


CHART  9 ON  ACCOUNTABILITY  AND  RESPONSIBILITY:  I HERE  IS  NO 


REPAIRMAN  IN  THE  US  ARMY  DEDICATED  SOLELY  TO  THE  REPAIR 
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OF  A6SE  NOR  IS  THERE  AN  A6SE  SECTION  OR  PLATOON  IN  ANY 


UNIT,  INSTEAD,  AGSE  IS  DECENTRALIZED  TO  THE  APPROPRIATE 


SECTION  OR  PLATOON  IN  THE  UNIT  WHICH  HAS  A MISSION  NEED  FOR 


IT.  THIS  DECENTRALIZATION  CAN  RESULT  IN  A LOSS  OF 


VISIBILITY  OF  THESE  ASSETS  AND  CONSEQUENT  PROBLEMS  IN 


MAINTAINING  ACCOUNTABILITY  AND  RESPONSIBILITY.  HERE  ARE 


SOME  OF  THE  KEY  METHODS  WE  USE  TO  INSURE  ACCOUNTABILITY 


AND  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THIS  EQUIPMENT  IS  MAINTAINED. 


(TRANSLATION) 


A.  HAND  RECEIPTS  ARE  USED  TO  INSURE  ACCOUNTABILITY 


AND  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THIS  EQUIPMENT  IS  PASSED  FROM  THE 


SUPPLY  OFFICER  DOWN  TO  THE  INDIVIDUAL  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THIS 


EQUIPMENT,  WHEN  IT  IS  NOT  CLEAR  WHICH  SECTION  OR  INDIVIDUAL 


SHOULD  BE  ACCOUNTABLE,  THE  COMMANDER  MAKES  THE  DETERMINATION, 


(TRANSLATION) 
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MOST  FREQUENTLY  PERFORM  DAILY  PREVENTIVE  MAINTENANCE1 SUCH 
AS  CLEANING  AND  LUBRICATION  AS  WELL  AS  LIMITED  ORGANIZATIONAL 
REPAIR.  ORGANIZATIONAL  REPAIR  AND  HIGHER  LEVELS  OF  REPAIR 
OF  AGSE  ARE  PERFORMED  BY  THE  OCCUPATIONAL  SPECIALTIES  SHOWN 
ON  THIS  CHART. 

(TRANSLATION) 

A.  ELECTRICAL  DEVICES  REPAIRMAN  - MOS  35B. 

. B,  CALIBRATION  r?ECIALIST  - MOS  35H, 

C.  GENERAL  PURPOSE  POWER  REPAIRMAN  - MOS  52B, 

D.  POWER  GENERATOR  EQUIPMENT  REPAIRMAN  - MOS  52D. 

E.  ENGINE  EQUIPMENT  MECHANIC  - MOS  63B. 

F.  AUTOMOBILE  REPAIRMAN  - MOS  63H. 

(TRANSLATION) 

MAINTENANCE  OF  THIS  EQUIPMENT  IS  THE  GREATEST  PROBLEM 


IN  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  AGSE.  AN  ACTION  TO  CREATE  AN  OCCUPATIONAL 


SPECIALTY  FOR  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  AGSE  HAS  BEEN  INITIATED 


IN  THE  US  ARMY,  BUT  IS  TEMPORARILY  BEING  HELD  IN  ABEYANCE 
BECAUSE  OF  A LACK  OF  APPROPRIATE  MAN-HOUR  DATA  TO  SUPPORT 
IT,  WE  BELIEVE  A REPAIRMAN  TRAINED  AND  RESPONSIBLE  FOR 
THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  THIS  EQUIPMENT  WOULD  BE  VERY  BENEFICIAL, 
CHART  10  OFF  (TRANSLATION) 

CHART  11  ON  TRAINING:  NO  FORMAL  SCHOOL  TRAINING  IS  CONDUCTED  ON 
THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  THIS  EQUIPMENT  AND  VERY  LITTLE  SCHOOL 
TRAINING  IS  CONDUCTED  ON  ITS  PROPER  USE.  WE  DO  NOT  BELIEVE 
THAT  THIS  IS  THE  BEST  SOLUTION.  THE  CREATION  OF  A TRAINED 
AGSE  REPAIRMAN,  AS  MENTIONED,  WOULD  CAUSE  US  TO  CONDUCT 
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A FORMAL  AGSE  MAINTENANCE  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION.  IN  THE 
MEANTIME,  OUR  PERSONNEL  LEARN  THE  USE  AND  MAINTENANCE 
OF  THIS  EQUIPMENT  ON  THE  JOB. 


CHART  11  OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


ALREADY  IN  EXISTENCE.  ALL  ARE  EXTREMELY  IMPORTANT  SINCE 


ALL  INDIVIDUALS  MUST  LEARN  THE  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 


OF  THIS  EQUIPMENT  ON  THE  JOB. 


CHART  13  OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


V- 


GENTLEMEN,  THIS  CONCLUDES  MY  PRESENTATION.  ARE 


THERE  ANY  QUESTIONS? 


(TRANSLATION) 


PHASED  MAINTENANCE  (PROJECT  INSPECT) 


CHART  1 ON  THE  US  ARMY  HAS  CONDUCTED  AN  EXTENSIVE  PROGRAM  UNDER 


THE  TITLE  "PROJECT  INSPECT"  TO  IMPROVE  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF 


SCHEDULED  INSPECTIONS  AND  MAINTENANCE  FOR  ARMY  AIRCRAFT. 


FROM  THIS  EFFORT,  A SYSTEM  HAS  EVOLVED  THAT  REPLACED  THE 


STANDARD  SCHEDULED  PREVENTIVE  MAINTENANCE  SYSTEM  WITH  A 


PHASED  MAINTENANCE  SYSTEM  BASED  UPON  CONDITION. 


CHART  1 OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


CHART  2 ON  TESTING  OF  THE  SYSTEM  WAS  ACCOMPLISHED  DURING  THE 


AUGUST  1974  - NOVEMBER  1975  TIME  PERIOD.  WE  EXPERIENCED 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  AREAS  OF  OPERATIONAL  READINESS,  MAINTENANCE 


MANHOURS  PER  FLYING  HOUR  AND  SUPPLY  REQUIREMENTS.  DUE  TO  THE 


SUCCESS  WE  EXPERIENCED  IN  THIS  TEST  THE  PROGRAM  IS  BEING 


' U,S*  S . 


APPLIED  TO  ALL  FIRST  LINE  ARMY  AIRCRAFT.  THE  UH-1,  AH-J 


AND  CH-47  HAVE  BEEN  BROUGHT  UNDER  PHASED  MAINTENANCE 

AND  ARE  OPERATING  SUCCESSFULLY. 

CHART  2 OFF  (TRANSLATION) 

CHART  3 ON  THESE  TWO  OBJECTIVES  WERE  WHAT  WE  WERE  TRYING  TO 

* 

ACCOMPLISH.  OUR  INFORMATION  FROM  THE  FIELD  WAS  CONFIRMED 
WHAT  WE  FOUND  IN  OUR  STUDY  AND  THAT  IS  THAT  THE  PREVENTATIVE 
MAINTENANCE  INSPECTIONS  CONSTITUTE  A FORM  OF  "OVERKILL"  TO 
THE  INSPECTION  PROBLEM. 

FOR  EXAMPLE,  WHY  INSPECT  THE  HUEY  ENGINE  DECK  MOUNTS 
FOR  WEAR  AND  SECURITY  At  THE  DAILY,  INTERMEDIATE  AND  ; 
PERIODIC  AS  REQUIRED  IN  THE  PREVENTATIVE  MAINTENANCE 
SERVICES  (PMS) , IF  IT'S  INSPECTED  DURING  THE  DAILY,  WHY 


INSPECT  IT  DURING  THE  INTERMEDIATE  OR  PERIODIC?  IF  YOU 


NEVER  FIND  A FI  I TING  WORN  OR  LOOSE  AT  AN  INTERMEDIATE  OR 
PERIODIC,  THEN  WHY  INSPECT  IT  AT  A DAILY? 

WE  KNOW  FROM  HISTORICAL  FAILURE  DATA  WHEN  IT  WILL 
BECOME  WORN  OR  LOOSE,  SO  WHY  NOT  ONLY  INSPECT  IT  ONCE  OR 
TWICE  BEFORE  THAT  TIME  PERIOD,  WE  FOUND  THAT  KEEPING  OUR 
"HANDS  OFF"  THE  AIRCRAFT  WILL  GIVE  US  THE  BENEFITS  ON 
THIS  CHART.  THIS  IS  THE  PROCEDURE  THE  AIRLINES  USE  AND 
WE  BELIEVE  THAT'S  THE  TIME  TO  INSPECT,  NOT  BEFORE. 

CHART  3 OFF  (TRANSLATION) 

CHART  A ON  THESE  WERE  THE  TWO  SYSTEMS  THAT  WERE  IN  THE  TEST 

v 

PROGRAM.  THE  TOP  ONE  WAS  THE  INSPECTION  SYSTEM  BEING  TESTED 
WHILE  THE  BOTTOM  ONE  WAS  THE  STANDARD  ARMY  SYSTEM  (PMS) 

i 

IN  BEING  AT  THE  TIME  OF  THE  TEST. 
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IN  THE  TOP  SYSTEM  A PORTION  OF  THE  AIRCRAFT  WAS 


INSPECTED  EVERY  ONE  HUNDRED  HOURS.  EVERY  ITEM  ON  THE 


AIRCRAFT  THAT  REQUIRED  IT  WAS  INSPECTED  AT  LEAST  ONCE 


DURING  THE  EIGHT  HUNDRED  HOUR  CYCLE,  AFTER  WHICH  THE 


CYCLE  IS  REPEATED.  THE  TIME  BETWEEN  INSPECTIONS  IS 


CALLED  A PHASE. 


(TRANSLATION) 


MESE  PHASES  AND  CYCLES  ARE  DEVELOPED  BY  USING 


HISTORICAL  DATA  FROM  THE  FIELD. 


THE  INSPECTION  SCHEMES  CAN  BE  DIFFERENT  FOR  EACH 


AIRCRAFT  SYSTEM,  DEPENDING  ON  THE  FAILURE  DATA  FROM  THE 


FIELD. 


AS  CAN  BE  SEEN,  THE  SCHEDULED  INSPECTIONS  HAVE  BEEN 


REDUCED  CONSIDERABLY,  PRIMARILY  BY  ELIMINATING  THE 


INTERMEDIATE  INSPECTIONS. 


CHART  A OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


CHART  5 ON  NOW,  LET'S  TURN  TO  THE  FIELD  TEST  RESULTS  WHERE -WE 


USED  ACTUAL  OPERATIONAL  UNITS  TO  COMPARE  PHASED  INSPECTIONS 


WITH  OUR  PREVENTIVE  MAINTENANCE  INSPECTION  SYSTEM,  WHICH 


WAS  THE  STANDARD  SYSTEM  AT  THE  TIME  OF  THE  TEST.  I WILL 


ADDRESS  THREE  AREAS,  OPERATIONS,  MAINTENANCE,  AND  SUPPLY, 


AND  SHOW  FROM  TEST  RESULTS  THE  BENEFITS  DERIVED  FROM  PHASED 


MAINTENANCE. 


CHART  5 OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


CHART  6 ON  IN  THE  OPERATIONS  AREA. 


THE  FIRST  IS  MISSION  RELIABILITY,  WHICH  MEASURES  BOTH 


PRE-FLIGHT  AND  IN-FLIGHT  ABORTS.  THE  FIELD  TEST  SHOWED 


THAT  THERE  WAS-  NO  CHANGE  IN  MISSION  OR  FLIGHT  RELIABILITY 


FOR  AIRCRAFT  UNDER  PHASED  INSPECTIONS  WHEN  COMPARED  WITH  AN 


AIRCRAFT  USING  THE  STANDARD  PMD,  PMI  AND  PMP  INSPECTIONS. 


(TRANSLATION 
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THIS  WAS  IMPORTANT  TO  US  BECAUSE  WE  WANTED  TO  BE  SURE 
THAT  THE  CHANGE  IN  INSPECTION  PROCEDURES  DID  NOT  CAUSE  THE 
AIRCRAFT  TO  BE  NON-MISSION  READY  OR  HAVE  AN  IN-FLIGHT  ABORT. 
SIMPLY  STATED,  OUR  FIELD  TEST  SHOWED  THAT  PHASED  INSPECTIONS 
DO  NOT  ADVERSELY  AFFECT  THE  RELIABILITY  AND  SAFETY  OF  THE 
AIRCRAFT.  TEST  GROUPS,  ON  THIS  AND  FOLLOWING  CHARTS, 


| REFERS  TO  THE  AIRCRAFT  WHICH  PERFORMED  THE  PHASED  INSPECTIONS. 

i 
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I CONTROL  GROUP  REFERS  TO  THOSE  IN  THE  TEST  WHICH  CONTINUED  TO 

IS: 


USE  THE  STANDARD,  PREVENTIVE  MAINTENANCE  INSPECTIONS. 


i 


CHART  6 OFF 
CHART  7 ON 


(TRANSLATION) 

IN  THE  MAINTENANCE  AREA.  X 

OUR  ONE  GOAL  TO  REDUCE  INSPECTION  HOURS  WAS  CLEARLY 


MET.  DAILY  INSPECTIONS  REQUIRED  ABOUT  THE  SAME  LENGTH  OF 


TIME  TO  DO  UNDER  PHASED  INSPECTION  AS  BY  THE  STANDARD 


PREVENTATIVE  MAINTENANCE  CONCEPT, 
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THERE  COULD  BE  NO  COMPARISON  OF  THE  INTERMEDIATE 


INSPECTIONS  BECAUSE  THEY  ARE  ELIMINATED  UNDER  PHASED  INSPECTION. 


(TRANSLATION) 


THERE  WAS  A CONSIDERABLE  REDUCTION  IN  MAN-HOURS  IN 


PERFORMING  TOO  HOUR  PHASED  INSPECTIONS  WHEN  COMPARED  WITH 


TOO  HOUR  PERIODIC  INSPECTIONS.  WHEN  WE  COMBINED  ALL  THESE 


SCHEDULED  INSPECTIONS  AND  CALLED  THE  TOTAL,  SCHEDULED 


MAINTENANCE,  WE  FOUND  THAT  SCHEDULED  MAINTENANCE  IN  THE 


PHASED  INSPECTION  CONCEPT  CONSUMED  APPROXIMATELY  26 . 5Z  LESS 


MAN-HOURS  TO  PERFORM,  THAN  THE  SCHEDULED  MAINTENANCE  UNDER 


OUR  STANDARD  INSPECTION  CONCEPT. 


CHART  7 OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 
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CHART  3 ON  THIS  IS  A COMPARISON  OF  THE  UH-1H  PROJECT  INSPECT  V.S. 


THE  STANDARD  SYSTEM.  YOU  CAN  SEE  THAT  THE  FREQUENCY  OF 


INSPECTION  HAS  DROPPED  DRASTICALLY.  THERE  HAS  ALSO  BEEN  A 


DROP  IN  THE  MANHOURS  REQUIRED  FROM  1424  HOURS  TO  470  HOURS. 


CHART  3 OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


CHART  9 ON  THIS  COMPARISON  OF  THE  CH-47  INSPECTIONS  SHOWS  A 


REDUCTION  ALTHOUGH  NOT  AS  GREAT  AS  THAT  OF  THE  UH-1H. 


THE  NUMBER  OF  INSPECTIONS  REQUIRED  HAS  BEEN  CUT  IN  HALF 


AND  THE  MANHOUR  REQUIREMENT  REDUCED  FROM  1100  TO  600  HOURS. 


CHART  9 OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


CHART  10  ON  NOW  IN  THE  SUPPLY  AREA. 


WE  ALL  KNOW  THAT  AIRCRAFT  CAN  EAT  PARTS  JUST  SITTING 


ON  THE  GROUND  IF  YOU  CONTINUALLY  INSPECT  THEM.  JUST 


s„-  • 


OPENING  THE  COVERS  FOR  INSPECTIONS  CAUSES  WEAR  AND 


CONSUMES  PARTS. 


THE  AIRCRAFT  USING  PHASED  INSPECTIONS  CONSUMED  FAR 


LESS  PARTS,  OF  LESS  THAN  $200  VALUE,  THAN  UNITS  USING 


THE  STANDARD  INSPECTION  SYSTEM.  THESE  ARE  COMMON  HARDWARE 


PARTS  SUCH  AS  NUTS,  NUT  PLATES,  BOLTS,  SEALS,  LATCHES,  ETC. 


(TRANSLATION) 


SIMILAR  SAVINGS  WERE  FOUND  ON  AIRCRAFT  USING  PHASED 


INSPECTIONS  FOR  PARTS  THAT  COST  MORE  THAN  $200. 


THE  TEST  RESULTS  ALSO  SHOWED  THAT  AFTER  18,000  FLYING 


HOURS  ON  AIRCRAFT  USING  PHASED  INSPECTIONS  AND  OVER  18,000 


FLYING  HOURS  ON  AIRCRAFT  USING  THE  STANDARD  INSPECTIONS  THAT 


THE  AIRCRAFT  USING  PHASED  INSPECTIONS  WERE 
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m LESS  THAN  AIRCRAFT  USING  THE  STANDARD  DAILY, 


INTERMEDIATE  AND  PERIODIC  INSPECTIONS. 

CHART  10  OFF  (TRANSLATION) 

CHART  11  ON  THIS  CHART  SHOWS  THE  DIVISION  OF  THE  UH-1  AIRCRAFT  INTO 
AREAS.  THIS  BREAKDOWN  WILL  PROVIDE  YOU  THE  FOLLOWING 
ADVANTAGES; 

1.  BY  SEPARATING  THE  AIRCRAFT  INTO  AREAS  ENTIRE 
AREAS  ARE  INSPECTED  SYSTEMATICALLY  WITHOUT  HAVING  THE 
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MECHANIC  WASTING  TIME  AND  MOTION  BY  CLIMBING  UP  AND 
DOWN  AND  RETRACING  HIS  STEPS. 

-(TRANSLATION) 

2.  DIFFERENT  INSPECTION  AREAS  CAN  BE  GIVEN  TO 
DIFFERENT  MECHANICS  WITH  THE  ASSURANCE  THAT  THESE  AREAS 


WILL  BE  COMPLETELY  INSPECTED  WITH  NO  DUPLICATION  OF  EFFORT. 


3.  IF  A MECHANIC  IS  NEW  AND  RELATIVELY  INEXPERIENCED, 


HE  CAN  BECOME  PROFICIENT  IN  ONE  OR  MORE  AREAS  IN  CONSIDERABLY 


LESS  TIME  THAN  HE  CAN  LEARN  THE  ENTIRE  AIRCRAFT. 


THE  BREAKDOWN  OF  THE  AREAS  IS  DEPENDENT  UPON  THE 


COMPLEXITY  OF  THE  AIRCRAFT.  FOR  INSTANCE  THE  UH-1  IS 


DIVIDED  INTO  TWENTY-ONE  INSPECTION  AREAS  WHILE  THE  CH-A7 


HAS  THIRTY  AREAS. 


CHART  11  OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


CHART  12  ON  THESE  ARE  THE  BENEFITS  WE  HAVE  DERIVED  ON  THE 


AIRCRAFT  TO  WHICH  THE  PHASED  MAINTENANCE  CONCEPT  HAS  BEN 


APPLIED.  NATURALLY  THE  HIGHER  THE  FLYING  HOUR  PROGRAM.  THE 


GREATER  THE  BENEFITS  THAT  WILL  BE  DERIVED.  AS  I INDICATED, 


EARLIER  THIS  SYSTEM  HAS  BEEN  APPLIED  TO  THE  UH-1H,  AH-1G  AND 
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CH-47C  AIRCRAFT,  ALL  PUBLICATIONS  HAVE  BEEN  CHANGED 'AND 


THE  SYSTEM  IS  WELL  ESTABLISHED. 


YOU  CAN  ADOPT  THIS  SYSTEM  ON  THESE  AIRCRAFT  WITH  A 


MINIMUM  OF  DISRUPTION  AND  A MAXIMUM  OF  BENEFITS. 


IMPLEMENTATION  OF  PHASED  MAINTENANCE  ON  YOUR  500  M-D 


AIRCRAFT  WOULD  INVOLVE  AN  ENGINEERING  PROCESS  TO  BRING 


THE  INSPECTION  SYSTEM  IN  LINE  WITH  THE  PHASED  MAINTENANCE 


CONCEPT. 


GENTLEMEN,  THAT  CONCLUDES  BY  BRIEFING.  ARE  THERE  ANY 


QUESTIONS? 


CHART  12  OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


ARMY  OIL  ANALYSIS  PROGRAM  (AOAP)  SCRIPT 


CHART  1 ON  GENTLEMEN,  WE  WILL  NOW  DISCUSS  THE  ARMY  OIL  ANALYSIS 

PROGRAM  (AOAP).  IN  ORDER  THAT  YOU  MAY  UNDERSTAND  JUST 
WHAT  OIL  ANALYSIS  DOES  FOR  US,  I WOULD  LIKE  TO  DRAW 
UPON  AN  ANALOGY  RELATING  OIL  ANALYSIS  TO  BLOOD  ANALYSIS. 

(TRANSLATION) 

CHART  1 OFF 

CHART  2 ON  IT  HAS  BEEN  STANDARD  PRACTICE  FOR  YEARS  FOR  t 

DOCTOR  TO  TAKE  A SAMPLE  OF  A PATIENT'S  BLOOD  AND 
• THROUGH  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PROTEINS,  SALTS,  SUGARS, 

AND  WASTES,  GET'  AN  EXCELLENT  PICTURE  OF  THAT  INDIVIDUAL'S 

s 

HEALTH.  BASED  ON  THIS  ANALYSIS,  HE  CAN  TAKE  PREVENTIVE 
MEASURES  TO  CORRECT  A POTENTIALLY  SERIOUS  CONDITION. 

IN  COMPARISON,  THIS  IS  PRECISELY  HOW  THE  ARMY  OIL 


CHART  2 OFF 


ANALYSIS  PROGRAM  WORKS, 


(TRANSLATION) 


OIL  ANALYSIS  IS  ESSENTIALLY  A MAINTENANCE  TOOL  USED 


FOR  DIAGNOSING  THE  INTERNAL  CONDITION  OF  ENGINES,  TRANS- 


MISSIONS, GEARBOXES  AND  HYDRAULIC  SYSTEMS,  METAL 


PARTICLES  OF  MICROSCOPIC  SIZE  ARE  PRODUCED  BY  THE  FRICTION 


OF  MOVING  MECHANICAL  PARTS,  THEY  ENTER  THE  OIL  STREAM  AND 


ARE  UNIFORMLY  DISPERSED  AND  SUSPENDED  THROUGHOUT  THE 


LUBRICATING  OIL  SYSTEM,  WE  ANALYZE  OIL  SAMPLES  TAKEN  FROM 


THESE  SYSTEMS  AT  SPECIFIC  TIME  INTERVALS,  ABNORMAL 


WEAR  OF  PARTS  CAN  BE  DETECTED  BY  ABNORMALLY  HIGH, 


WEAR  METAL  CONCENTRATIONS, 


(TRANSLATION. 
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CHART  3 ON  JUST  AS  CONTAMINATION  WILL  RUIN  A BLOOD  SAMPLE, 

CONTAMINATION  WILL  ALSO  RUIN  AN  OIL  ANALYSIS  SAMPLE. 
WE  HAVE  TWO  METHODS  OF  OBTAINING  OIL  SAMPLES  THAT  IF 
PROPERLY  PERFORMED  WILL  ELIMINATE  ANY  POSSIBILITY  OF 
CONTAMINATION. 

(TRANSLATION) 

USE  OF  THE  TUBING  METHOD  THROUGH  THE  FILLER  CAP 
IS  THE  PREFERRED  METHOD  OF  OBTAINING  THE  OIL  SAMPLES. 
FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  BREVITY,  I WILL  NOT  GO  INTO  ALL  THE 
CAUTIONS  AND  PROCEDURES  TO  BE  OBSERVED  IN  TAKING  THE 
OIL  SAMPLE  BY  THIS  METHOD.  THE  PRIMARY  OBJECT  IS, 

TO  TAKE  THE  SAMPLE  FROM  AS  NEAR  THE  CENTER  OF  THE 


CHART  3 OFF  > 

CHART  H ON  IN  THOSE  INSTANCES  THAT  THE  TUBE  METHOD  CANNOT  BE 

USED,  THE  OIL  SAMPLE  MUST  BE  OBTAINED  FROM  THE  DRAIN 

. PLUG,  THIS  CHART  SHOWS  A LOCALLY  MANUFACTURED  DRAIN 

SAMPLE' KIT  WHICH  IS  VERY  EFFECTIVE  IN  THE  TAKING  OF 

* 

THE  SAMPLE.  AGAIN  CARE  IN  THE  TAKING  OF  THE  SAMPLE  TO 

PREVENT  CONTAMINATION  MUST  BE  STRESSED. 

CHART  4 OFF  (TRANSLATION) 

♦ 

CHART  5 ON  ONCE  THE  OIL  SAMPLE  IS  OBTAINED  IT  IS  SENT  TO 

THE  LABORATORY  FOR  ANALYSIS.  AS  SOON  AS  THE  SAMPLE 

IS  RECEIVED  AT  THE  LABORATORY  IT  IS  SUBJECTED  TO  ' 

» 

ANALYSIS  BY  A SPECTROMETER.  THE  SPECTROMETER  PROVIDES 
A COUNT  IN  PARTS  PER  MILLION  OF  THE  METALIC  ELEMENTS 


PRESENT,  IT  IS  POSSIBLE  TO  DETECT  20  DIFFERENT 


ELEMENTS  SUCH  AS  IRON  AND  COPPER,  THE  EVALUATOR,  USING 


THE  SPECTROMETRIC  REPORT,  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ITEM  FROM 

THE  LABORATORY  FILES  AND  EVALUATION  GUIDELINES  MAKES 

AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE  OIL  SAMPLE  AND  A RECOMMENDATION. 

AS  LONG  AS  THE  SAMPLE  DOES  NOT  SHOW  A POSSIBLE 

♦ 

PROBLEM,  ALL  FILES  ARE  UPDATED  AND  THE  AIRCRAFT  CAN 
CONTINUE  FLYING. 

CHART  5 OFF  (TRANSLATION) 

CHART  6 ON  IN  THE  EVENT  A POSSIBLE  FAILURE  IS  INDICATED  BY  THE 

EVALUATION,  THE  LABORATORY  FORWARDS  A RECOMMENDED 
GROUNDING’ AND  REMOVAL  ACTION  BY  MESSAGE.  IN  MANY 
INSTANCES  A TEARDOWN  AND  OVERHAUL  ANALYSIS  IS  REQUESTED. 


ONCE  THE  ANALYSIS  IS  MADE  THE  INFORMATION  IS  USED  TO 


UPDATE  THE  FILES  AND  VERIFY  THE  ACCURACY  OF  THE 


EVALUATION, 

CHART  6 OFF  (TRANSLATION) 

CHART  7 ON  THIS  CHART  IS  A SUMMARY  OF  GUR  FY  77  EXPERIENCE 

WITH  THE  AOAP  ON  FOUR  AIRCRAFT.  YOU  WILL  NOTICE  THAT 

THE  COMPUTATIONS  FOR  THE  TRANSMISSIONS  CONSIDER  THAT  THE 

AIRCRAFT  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  LOST  HAD  THE  TRANSMISSIONS  NOT 

BEEN  REMOVED,  NOT  ONLY  DID  WE  AVOID  THE  LOSS  OF  LARGE 
« 

SUMS  OF  MONEY;  PROBABLY,  THE  LIFE  OF  ONE  OR  MORE  CREWMEMBERS 
WAS  SAVED. 

■ . (TRANSLATION) 

\ 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  WITH  THE  AOAP  HAS  SHOWN  A COST 
AVOIDANCE  TO  PROGRAM  COST  RATIO  OF  20  TO  1.  I UNDERSTAND 


THAT  YOU  ARE  NOW  USING  THIS  PROGRAM;  HOWEVER,  DUE  TO  ITS 


IMPORTANCE  WE  FEEL  THAT  TOO  MUCH  EMPHASIS  CANNOT  BE  PLACED 
UPON  IT  AND  ITS  BENEFITS, 

(TRANSLATION) 

GENTLEMEN,  THAT  CONCLUDES  MY  BRIEFING,  ARE  THERE  ANY 
QUESTIONS, 


CHART  7 OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


•v 


FORWARD  ARMING  AND  REFUELING  POINT 


CHART  1 ON  ON  MONDAY  OR  TUESDAY,  YOU  WILL  RECALL  REVIEWING  A 
SCENARIO  WHICH  POINTED  OUT  THE  THREAT  YOUR  COUNTRY  FACES 
AND  THE  KEY  ROLE  YOUR  AVIATION  ASSETS  MAY  PLAY  IN 
COUNTERACTING  THAT  THREAT,  YOUR  ATTACK  AND  SCOUT  HELICOPTERS 
. WILL  UNDOUBTEDLY  BE  VITAL  IN  STOPPING  ANY  ENEMY  ARMOR  THRUST. 
ONE  WAY  TO  INCREASE  THE  COMBAT  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  YOUR  ANTI- 
ARMOR AIRCRAFT  IS  TO  REARM  AND  REFUEL  THEM  AS  CLOSE  TO 
• ■«* 

THE  BATTLE  AS  POSSIBLE  AND  AS  QUICKLY  AS  POSSIBLE.  WE 
HAVE  DEVELOPED  A CONCEPT  WE  CALL  THE  FORWARD  ARMING  AND 
REFUELING  POINT  (FARP)  TO  DO  JUST  THAT. 


CHART  1 OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


CHART  2 ON 


THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  FARP  IS  TO  INCREASE  AIRCRAFT  TIME 


ON-STATION  BY  REDUCING  TURNAROUND  TIME  TO  REFUEL  AND  REARM. 


THE  FARP  CONCEPT  COULD  PROVIDE  YOU  A MORE  EFFECTIVE  ATTACK. 


AND  SCOUT  HELICOPTER  COMBAT  CAPABILITY. 


(TRANSLATION) 


SPECIFICALLY,  THE  FARP  WILL  PERMIT  AT  LEAST  A MIX  OF 


FIVE  ATTACK  AND  THREE  SCOUT  HELICOPTERS  TO  SIMULTANEOUSLY, 


RAPIDLY  REARM  AND  REFUEL,  WHICH  PERMITS  THESE  UNITS  TO  BRING 


MAXIMUM  PRESSURE  TO  BEAR  ON  THE  ENEMY  BY  REDUCING  TURNAROUND 


TIME  THUS  OPTIMIZING  AVAILABLE  FIREPOWER  THROUGH  INCREASED 


TIME  ON  STATION.  THE  FARP  CONCEPT  REQUIRES  THAT  THE  ATTACK 


AND  SCOUT  HELICOPTER  TEAMS  BE  ABLE  TO  MANEUVER  INTO  AND 


OUT  OF  THE  FARP  IN  LESS  THAN  10  MINUTES  PER  TEAM.  EQUIPMENT 


IS  BEING  DEVELOPED  TO  ACHIEVE  THIS  COAL.  CURRENTLY, 


REFUELING  CAN  BE  DONE  IN  ABOUT  5 MINUTES  AND  REARMING  IN 


ABOUT  20  TO  30  MINUTES. 


1 


I? 


.(TRANSLATION! 
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CHART  A ON  IDEALLY,  THE  FARP  SHOULD  BE  LOCATED  APPROXIMATELY 


17  TO  25  KILOMETERS  FROM  THE  FORWARD  EDGE  OF  THE  MAIN 


BATTLE  AREA  (FEBA)  OR  LINE-OF-CONTACT.  IT  IS  ESTABLISHED 


ON  A MISSION  BASIS  NEAR  THE  FORWARD  FIELD  TRAINS  OF  THE 


HIGHER  SUPPORT  HEADQUARTERS  - THE  BATTALION,  BRIGADE  OR 


DIVISION.  IT  AND  A BACK-UP  LOCATION  SHOULD  BE  AVAILABLE 


FOR  USE  2A  HOURS  A DAY  TO  PROVIDE  REFUELING  AND  REARMING 


SUPPORT. 


CHART  A OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


CHART  5 ON  THE  FOLLOWING  SHOULD  BE  CONSIDERED  WHEN  ESTABLISHING 


A FARP: 


A.  DISTANCE  TO,  AND  THE  STABILITY  OF  THE  FEBA. 


B.  REQUIRED  TIME  ON-STATION. 


C.  SECURITY  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  FARP. 


D,  ENEMY  ABILITY  TO  DESTROY  THE  EARP  WITH  iNL^LCT  FIRE. 


E.  AVAILABILITY  OF  ADEQUATE  ROAD  NETWORKS. 


F.  DISTANCE  BETWEEN  THE  FARP  AND  THE  NEAREST  CLASS  III 


(FUEL)  AND  CUSS  V (AMMO)  SUPPLY  POINTS. 


G.  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  REQUIREMENTS. 


H.  PROXIMITY  TO  THE  MAIN  SUPPLY  ROUTE  (MSR) . 


I.  COORDINATION  WITH  THE  LOG1  :AL  EFFORT  OF 


HIGHER  UNITS. 


CHART  5 OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


CHART  6 ON  IT  IS  INTENDED  THAT  THE  FARP  WILL  BE  ESTABLISHED  USING 


SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION,  ALTHOUGH  IT  MAY  BE  ESTABLISHED 


UNDER  CERTAIN  SITUATIONS  BY  AIR  TRANSPORT. 


CHART  6 OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


CHART  7 ON  THE  FARP  SHOULD  BE  LOCATED  WHERE  EQUIPMENT  AND 
HELICOPTERS  CAN  BE  HIDDEN  FROM  AER1A,  .SECTION  BY 
NATURAL  OR  MAN-MADE  CAMOUFLAGE.  THE  USl  OF  TREE  LINES 
AND  WOODED  AREAS  WHERE  VEGETATION  IS  THICK,  GOOD  DRAINAGE 
EXISTS  AND  THERE  IS  ADEQUATE  ROOM  FOR  TACTICAL  DISPERSION, 

SHOULD  BE  OF  PRIMARY  IMPORTANCE.  WHEN  SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION 
IS  TO  BE  USED,  THE  FARP  MUST  BE  LOCATED  WHERE  THERE  ARE  GOOD 

INTERSECTING  ROAD  NETWORKS  AND  HARD  LAND  FOR  EASY  GROUND 

/ 

MOVEMENT.  NIGHT  OPERATION  CAPABILITY  SHOULD  ALSO  BE 
CONSIDERED.  THE  FARP  LOCATION  SHOULD  PROVIDE  MASKING  FROM 

RADAR  DETECTION  FOR  THE  LOCATION  AS  WELL  AS  THE  AIR  AND 

\ 

GROUND  ROUTES  INTO  AND  OUT  OF  IT.  WE  BELIEVE  THE 
FARP  WILL  HAVE  TO  BE  MOVED  APPROXIMATELY  EVERY  3 HOURS 

/ 

\ 

l 

\ 


TO  AVOID  ENEMY  TARGETING.  FORTUNATELY,  YOUR  TACTICAL' 


SITUATION  AND  TERRAIN  SHOULD  ALLOW  YOU  TO  PRE-PLAN  AND 


PREPARE  FARP  LOCATIONS  FOR  POSSIBLE  COMBAT  USE  SHOULD  YOU 


DECIDE  TO  USE  THIS  CONCEPT. 


CHART  7 OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


RETURN  CHART  1 ON  GENTLEMEN,  I HAVE  CHARTS  WITH  ME  WHICH 


DEPICT  THE  PERSONNEL  AND  EQUIPMENT  ASSETS  CURRENTLY  AVAILABLE 


IN  OUR  UNITS  FOR  FARP  OPERATIONS  AND  OUR  PROJECTED  COMBAT 


AMMUNITION  AND  FUEL  RESUPPLY  REQUIREMENTS.  WE  CAN  USE 


THEM  IN  OUR  DISCUSSION  AS  YOU  DESIRE.  THIS  CONCLUDES  MY 


BRIEFING.  ARE  THERE  ANY  QUESTIONS? 


* 


CHART  1 OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 
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TRAINING  DEVELOPMENT  PHILOSOPHY 


CHART  1 ON  DURING  THE  NEXT  PORTION  OF  OUR  WORKSHOPS,  WE'RE  GOING 


TO  TAKE  A LOOK  AT  THE  WAY  ME  DEVELOP  OUR  TRAINING  AND  THEN 


WE'LL  REVIEW  TWO  OF  OUR  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  THE 


REASONS  WHY  WE  THINK  THEY  ARE  OF  PARTICULAR  IMPORTANCE  TO 


YOU. 


NOW,  LET'S  TALK  ABOUT  TRAINING  DEVELOPMENTS.  WE  ONLY 


WANT  TO  BRIEFLY  ACQUAINT  YOU  WITH  IT  SINCE  THE  TRAINING 


WORKSHOP  IS  STUDYING  THIS  SUBJECT  IN  DETAIL.  WE  KNOW  YOU 


ARE  INTERESTED  IN  THE  TRAINING  OF  YOUR  LOGISTICAL  PERSONNEL 


AND  THEREFORE  WE  WANTED  YOU  TO  KNOW  OF  THIS  SYSTEM.  SINCE 


THIS  BRIEFING  WILL  ONLY  COVER  A LIMITED  PORTION  OF  A VERY 


COMPLEX  SUBJECT,  WE  ASK  THAT  YOU  CONTACT  YOUR  FELLOW 


OFFICERS  WHO  HAVE  ATTENDED  THE  TRAINING  WORKSHOP  IF  YOU 


s,  i- 
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DESIRE  MORE  DETAILED  INFORMATION  BEYOND  THIS  BRIEFING 
AND  THE  ISSUE  PAPER  YOU  RECEIVED, 

CHART  1 OFF  (TRANSLATION; 

CHART  2 ON  OUR  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TRAINING  IS  NOW  ACHIEVED  THROUGH  A 
SYSTEM  WE  CALL  THE  INSTRUCTIONAL  SYSTEMS  DEVELOPMENT  (ISD) 
MODEL.  THE  ISD  MODEL  IS  THE  TOTAL  PROCESS  FROM  THE 
IDENTIFICATION  OF  A TRAINING  NEED  TO  THE  END  RESULT,  A 
TRAINED  SOLDIER.  THE  ISD  MODEL  CONTAINS  FIVE  PHASES.  THEY 
ARE  ANALYSIS,  DESIGN,  DEVELOPMENT,  IMPLEMENTATION  AND 
CONTROL, 


MANY  ARE  ELIMINATED  BECAUSE  THEY  ARE  SO  SIMPLE  OR  BECAUSE 


THEY  ARE  INFREQUENTLY  PERFORMED,  THE  NEXT  STEP  IN  THE 


ANALYSIS  PHASE  IS  TO  IDENTIFY  THE  CONDITIONS  UNDER  WHICH 


THE  TASK  WILL  BE  PERFORMED  AND  THE  STANDARDS  REQUIRED.  THE 


RESULTS  OF  THIS  STEP  WILL  PROVIDE  US  A MEASURING  TOOL  TO 


DETERMINE  THE  VALUE  OF  OUR  TRAINING.  IN  THE  FOURTH  STEP 


OF  THIS  PHASE,  WE  LOOK  AT  EXISTING  MILITARY  COURSES  TO 


DETERMINE  IF  THE  REQUIRED  TRAINING  IS  ALREADY  BEING 


GIVEN  SOMEWHERE  OR  COULD  BE  GIVEN  BY  MINOR  MODIFICATION  TO 


AN  EXISTING  COURSE.  THIS  PHASE  ENDS  WITH  A SELECTION  OF 


WHERE  THE  TRAINING  SHOULD  BE  CONDUCTED,  EITHER  IN  A 


RESIDENT  SCHOOL  OR  IN  THE  FIELD  THROUGH  ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING. 


(TRANSLATION) 


jssssm 


IN  FLIP  ON  THE  NEXT  PHASE,  DESIGN,  CONTAINS  FOUR  STEPS, 

K 

FIRST,  WE  IDENTIFY  EXACTLY  WHAT  THE  STUDENT  MUST  LEARN 
AND  THE  TYPE  OF  SKILL  SUCH  AS  MENTAL  OR  PHYSICAL  THE  TASK 
REQUIRES.  SECOND,  TESTS  ARE  DEVELOPED  TO  MEASURE  THE 
STUDENTS  SKILL.  THIRD,  WE  IDENTIFY  THE  BACKGROUND  OF 
THE  STUDENTS  WE  WILL  BE  TRAINING  TO  AVOID  TEACHING  THEM 
WHAT  THEY  ALREADY  KNOW.  THE  FINAL  STEP  OF  THIS  PHASE  IS 
THE  CREATION  OF  A TENTATIVE  COURSE  STRUCTURE. 

(TRANSLATION) 

DEVELOPMENT  FLIP  ON  DEVELOPMENT  IS  THE  THIRD  PHASE  OF  THE  ISD 

PROCESS.  THE  FIRST  STEP  IN  THIS  PHASE  IS  TO  IDENTIFY  ' 

* 

EVERY  EVENT  THAT  HILL  BE  REQUIRED  TO  TEACH  A SOLDIER  A 
GIVEN  TASK,  THE  SECOND  STEP  IS  TO  IDENTIFY  THE  RESPON- 


SIBILITIES OF  THE  INSTRUCTOR  PERSONNEL  AND  HOW  THE 


INSTRUCTION  WILL  BE  DELIVERED,  FOR  EXAMPLE,  IT  MIGHT 


BE  DELIVERED  TO  A GROUP  OF  STUDENTS  BY  AN  INSTRUCTOR  IN 


A CLASSROOM  OR  BY  SELF-PACED  INSTRUCTION  THROUGH  TELEVISION 


TAPES  AND  WRITTEN  MATERIALS  PROVIDED  BY  A SCHOOL.  FINALLY, 


WE  END  THIS  PHASE  BY  ACTUALLY  PRESENTING  COMPLETED  COURSE 


MATERIALS  TO  A SELECTED  GROUP  OF  STUDENTS  AND  THEN  WE 


EVALUATE  AND  REVISE  THE  MATERIALS  UNTIL  THEY  ACCOMPLISH 


OUR  PURPOSE. 


(TRANSLATION) 


IMPLEMENTATION  FLIP  ON 


PHASE  IV,  THE  IMPLEMENTATION  PHASE, 


IS  WHEN  WE  GATHER  ALL  OF  THE  MATERIALS,  EQUIPMENT  AND  ; 


FACILITIES  AND  BEGIN  PRESENTING  THE  TRAINING  ON  A FULL-TIME 


BASIS. 


(TRANSLATION) 


EVALUATION  FLIP  ON  PHASE  V,  THE  EVALUATION  PHASE,  IS  A CONTINUOUS 
PROCESS  OF  INTERNAL  EVALUATION  TO  ASSESS  PROGRESS  AND  DETECT 
PROCEDURAL  ERRORS  IN  THE  INSTRUCTIONAL  SYSTEM  AND  AN 
EXTERNAL  EVALUATION  OF  TRAINED  SOLDIERS  TO  DETERMINE  IF 
THEY  CAN  COMPETENTLY  PERFORM  THE  TASKS  WE  IDENTIFIED  IN 

PHASE  I , 

* 

(TRANSLATION) 

SOLDIER  FLIP  ON  A TRAINED  SOLDIER  WHO  CAN  COMPETENTLY  PERFORM 

\ 

THE  TASKS  WE  HAVE  GIVEN  HIM  - THAT  IS  THE  RESULT  OF  THE  ISD 
PROCESS,  TRAINING  IS  A KEY  INVESTMENT  IN  AN  EFFICIENT  AND 
EFFECTIVE  FIGHTING  FORCE;  BUT  IT  IS  AN  EXPENSIVE  INVESTMENT 
REQUIRING  FACILITIES,  TIME,  MANPOWER  AND  MONEY,  THE  GOAL 
OF  ISD  IS  TO  OPTIMIZE  THE  RETURN  ON  THIS  TRAINING  INVESTMENT 
BY  INCREASING  THE  INDIVIDUAL  SOLDIER'S  PERFORMANCE  ON  THE 


JOB  WHILE  DECREASING  THE  AMOUNT  OF  TRAINING  RESOURCES 


REQUIRED,  GENTLEMEN,  THIS  SYSTEM  PROVIDED  US  AN  ORGANIZED 


METHOD  OF  DEVELOPING  TRAINING  AND  ENDED  OUR  PREVIOUSLY 


FRAGMENTED,  INEFFECTIVE  AND  INEFFICIENT  METHODS.  WE  BELIEVE 


IT  COULD  BE  OF  CONSIDERABLE  VALUE  TO  YOUR  ARMY.  THIS 


CONCLUDES  MY  BRIEFING.  ARE  THERE  ANY  QUESTIONS? 


CHART  2 OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


V ** 


AVIATION  MAINTENANCE  OFFICER  AND  REPAIR  TECHNICIAN  TRAINING 


CHART  1 ON  AVIATION  MAINTENANCE  OFFICER  TRAINING  HAS  BEEN  AN 


ESSENTIAL  FEATURE  OF  THE  U,  S.  ARMY  AVIATION  MAINTENANCE 


PROGRAM  SINCE  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  ARMY  IN  1952,  WE  STRONGLY 


BELIEVE  THAT  MOST  OF  OUR  AVIATION  MAINTENANCE  OFFICERS  AT 


ALL  MAINTENANCE  LEVELS  MUST  BE  QUALIFIED  AVIATORS.  TEST, 


MEASUREMENT  AND  DIAGNOSTIC  EQUIPMENT  HAS  BECOME  VERY 


EFFECTIVE,  HOWEVER,  THERE  ARE  LIMITATIONS  ON  WHAT  CAN  BE 


ACCOMPLISHED  WITH  IT,  CONSEQUENTLY,  THERE  ARE  REPAIR  AND 


DIAGNOSTIC  PROCEDURES  ON  THE  COMPLEX  AIRCRAFT  AND  ARMAMENT 


SYSTEMS  THAT  YOU  WILL  BE-  RECEIVING  WHICH  WILL  REQUIRE  ONE 


OR  MORE  TEST  FLIGHTS  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  GROUND  ADJUSTMENTS 


BY  REPAIR  PERSONNEL. 


THIS  ANALYSIS  OF  AVIATION  MAINTENANCE  OFFICER  TRAINING 

IN  THE  U.S.  ARMY  WILL  BENEFIT  YOU  BY  AFFORDING  AN  EXAMPLE 

OF  TRAINING  FOR  SUPERVISORY  AND  TECHNICAL  PERSONNEL  AT  THE 

FIRST  LINE  OF  OFFICER  AND  WARRANT  OFFICER  LEVELS.  THIS 
• • 

EXAMPLE  PRIMARILY  RELATES  TO  THE  U.  S.  ARMY  MAINTENANCE 
STRUCTURE,  BUT  AN  ANALYSIS  MAY  IDENTIFY  A SIMILAR  NEED  IN 
YOUR  AVIATION  PROGRAM,  ALTHOUGH  SOME  REVISIONS  IN 
TRAINING  CONTENT  AND  OBJECTIVES  MAY  BE  NECESSARY.  THE 

( 

ESSENTIAL  FUNCTIONS  OF  PERFORMING  MAINTENANCE  TEST  FLIGHTS 
AND  DIAGNOSING  OPERATIONAL  MALFUNCTIONS  WILL  HAVE  NEARLY 
A DIRECT  APPLICATION  SINCE  THEY  ARE  BASED  ON  MANUFACTURER'S 
TECHNICAL  SPECIFICATIONS, 

CHART  1 OFF  (TRANSLATION) 


m \ 


THE  U.  S.  ARMY  PROVIDES  SUPERVISORY  AND  TECHNICAL 


AVIATION  MAINTENANCE  TRAINING  FOR  COMMISSIONED  AND  WARRANT 


OFFICERS  IN  THE  SAME  COURSE.  FOR  COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS, 


THE  COURSE  IS  A PART  OF  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  FOR  OFFICERS 


SPECIALIZING  IN  A CAREER  OF  AVIATION  MATERIEL  MANAGEMENT; 


FOR  AVIATION  WARRANT  OFFICERS,  THE  COURSE  AWARDS  AN 


OCCUPATIONAL  SPECIALTY. 


CHART  2 ON 


(TRANSLATION) 


THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  COURSE  IS  TO  PROVIDE  A GENERAL 


KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  ARMY  MAINTENANCE  PROGRAM;  A WORKING  KNOW* 


LEDGE  IN  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE  RESOURCES; 


INSPECTION  AND  DIAGNOSTIC  PROCEDURES  FOR  MALFUNCTIONS 


IN  AIRCRAFT  SYSTEMS,  SUB-SYSTEMS,’  AND  SUPPORT  EQUIPMENT; 


t* 


CORRECTIVE  ACTIONS  REQUIRED  TO  CORRECT  MALFUNCTIONS,  AND  TO 


PROVIDE  DETAILED  KNOWLEDGE  IN  THE  PERFORMANCE  OF  OPERATIONAL 


CHECKS  REQUIRED  TO  DETERMINE  AIRCRAFT  AIRWORTHINESS.  THE 


COURSE  LENGTH  IS  APPROXIMATELY  15  WEEKS;  HOWEVER,  IT  WILL 


VARY  BY  SEVERAL  DAYS  DEPENDING  UPON  WHICH  AIRCRAFT  THE 


STUDENT  SPECIALIZES  IN.  SPECIALIZATION  OCCURS  IN  THE  LAST 


PHASE  WHERE  MAINTENANCE  TEST  FLYING  IS  TAUGHT.  THERE  ARE 


A FEW  NON-RATED  WARRANT  OFFICERS  IN  THIS  SPECIALTY,  BUT 


ALL  COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  AND  MOST  OF  THE  WARRANT  OFFICERS 


ARE  RATED  AVIATORS.  ULTIMATELY,  GRADUATES  WILL  SUPERVISE 


SENIOR  NONCOMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  IN  PERFORMING  AND  MANAGING 


MAINTENANCE  OPERATIONS  IN  A UNIT,  ALTHOUGH  SOME  OFFICERS 


WILL  BE  ASSIGNED  TO  STAFF  MAINTENANCE  POSITIONS.  THE  COURSE 


-v- 


, *. 


■ IS  TAUGHT  AT  THE  TRANSPORTATION  SCHOOL  SO  THAT  THE  REQUIRE- 
MENT FOR  EQUIPMENT,  FACILITIES,  AND  FUNDS  IS  REDUCED  THROUGH 
THE  SHARING  OF  RESOURCES  WITH  SIMILAR  ENLISTED  TRAINING. 
CHART  2 OFF 

GENTLEMEN,  THIS  CONCLUDES  MY  BRIEFING.  ARE  THERE 
ANY  QUESTIONS? 


(TRANSLATION) 
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AIRCRAFT  REPAIR  SUPERVISOR  AND  TECHNICAL 


INSPECTOR  TRAINING 


CHART  1 ON  AIRCRAFT  REPAIR  SUPERVISOR  AND  TECHNICAL  INSPECTOR 


TRAINING  IS  AN  ESSENTIAL  FEATURE  OF  THE  U.  S.  ARMY  AVIATION 


MAINTENANCE  PROGRAM, 


THIS  ANALYSIS  OF  TRAINING  IN  THE  U.  S.  ARMY  WILL  BENEFIT 


YOU  BY  AFFORDING  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  TRAINING  FOR  ENLISTED  SUPER- 


VISORS AND  TECHNICAL  INSPECTORS,  WHICH  YOU  MAY  RELATE  TO  A 


SIMILAR  NEED  IN  YOUR  AVIATION  PROGRAM.  HOWEVER,  SOME  RE- 


VISIONS IN  TRAINING  CONTENT  AND 'OBJECT IVES  MAY  BE  NECESSARY. 


CHART  1 OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


CHART  2 ON  IN  THE  PAST  WE  ONLY  HAD  TWO  TYPES  OF  TECHNICAL  INSPECTORS, 


FIXED  WING  AND  ROTARY  WING.  THEIR  TRAINING  WAS  SEPARATE  FROM 


* if 
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AIRCRAFT  REPAIR  SUPERVISORS. 


UNDER  A NEW  CONCEPT,  THE  U.  S.  ARMY  PROVIDES  TRAINING 


FOR  AIRCRAFT  REPAIR  SUPERVISORS  AND  TECHNICAL  INSPECTORS  IN 


THE  SAME  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION.  THE  COURSES  ARE  DESIGNED 


FOR  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL  RISING  TO  THE  MOM-COMMISSIONED  OFFICER 


(NCO)  RANK  OF  E-6.  IN  THE  AVIATION  MAINTENANCE  CAREER  FIELD, 


AN  NCO  IS  NOW  QUALIFIED  TO  OCCUPY  THE  POSITION  OF  FIRST  LINE 


MAINTENANCE  SUPERVISOR,  OR  HE  MAY  OCCUPY  THE  POSITION  OF 


TECHNICAL  INSPECTOR  OF  WORK  PERFORMED  WITHIN  HIS  SPECIALTY 


AREA.  THIRTEEN  SEPARATE  COURSES  ARE  CONDUCTED,  ONE  FOR 


EACH  OF  THE  ENLISTED  AIRCRAFT  AND  AIRCRAFT  COMPONENT  REPAIR 


SPECIALTIES. 


CHART  2 OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 
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CHART  3 ON  IMPORTANT  FACTORS  WHICH  CAUSED  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  * 
THIS  NEW  CONCEPT  INCLUDE: 

FIRST,  THE  INCREASING  COMPLEXITY  OF  AIRCRAFT  AND 
COMPONENT  SYSTEMS  MADE  IT  IMPOSSIBLE  FOR  THE  AVERAGE  FIXED 
OR  ROTARY  WING  TECHNICAL  INSPECTOR  TO  MAINTAIN  TECHNICAL 
COMPETENCE  IN  ALL  OF  THE  SYSTEMS  IN  THESE  CATEGORIES. 

SECOND,  ECONOMY  IN  TRAINING  AND  PERSONNEL  ASSETS 
WERE  ACHIEVED  BECAUSE  SEPARATE  COURSES  WITH  VERY  SIMILAR 
CONTENT  WERE  COMBINED,  AND  BECAUSE  THE  TRAINED  SOLDIER 
IS  NOW  ABLE  TO  HOLD  MORE  THAN  ONE  POSITION  IN  AN  AVIATION 
UNIT.  HE  MAY  BE  EITHER  A TECHNICAL  INSPECTOR  OR  A 
SUPERVISOR. 

THIRD,  TECHNICAL  INSPECTORS  PREVIOUSLY  EXPERIENCED 


j 

'i 
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DIFFICULTY  IN  PROMOTION  TO  HIGHER  GRADES  AS  THEY  WERE 
REQUIRED  TO  CROSS  OVER  INTO  THE  SUPERVISORY  FIELD  FOR 
ADVANCED  PROMOTION.  THIS  SYSTEM  PUTS  ALL  AVIATION  MAIN- 
TENANCE PERSONNEL  IN  THE  SAME  CATEGORY  FOR  PROMOTION  TO 
HIGHEST  ENLISTED  GRADE. 

GENTLEMEN.,  THIS  CONCLUDES  MY  BRIEFING.  ARE  THERE 
ANY  QUESTIONS? 

(TRANSLATION) 


V 


DEPOT  MAINTENANCE  - CONTRACT/ORGANIC 


CHART  1 ON  AIRCRAFT  DEPOT  MAINTENANCE  IS  A NECESSITY  NO  MAHER 


WHERE  OPERATIONS  ARE  CONDUCTED.  THE  SYSTEM  YOU  WILL  REQUIRE 


TO  PERFORM  THIS  MAINTENANCE  WILL  DEPEND  ON  THE  PARTICULAR 


CIRCUMSTANCES  EFFECTING  YOUR  OPERATIONS.  I'LL  PROVIDE  A 


SHORT  OVERVIEW  OF  THE  SYSTEM  WE  EMPLOY  AND  SOME  COMMENTS 


FOR  YOUR  CONSIDERATION. 


CHART  1 OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


CHART  2 ON  FOR  US  ARMY  DEPOT  MAINTENANCE  PURPOSES,  EXPERIENCE 


HAS  SHOWN  THAT  A SYSTEM  COMPOSED  OF  ORGANIC  DEPOTS  AND 


PRIVATE  CONTRACTORS  HAS  BEEN  THE  MOST  EFFECTIVE.  ORGANIC 


DEPOTS  ARE  GOVERNMENT  OWNED  AND  GOVERNMENT  OPERATED  (GOGO) 


AND  ARE  STAFFED  PRIMARILY  BY  HIGHLY  SKILLED  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEES. 


MANY  OF  THESE  EMPLOYEES  WERE  ORIGINALLY  TRAINED  BY  THE 


GOVERNMENT  WHILE  THEY  WERE  IN  THE  MILITARY,  THUS,  BECAUSE 
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OF  THEIR  EMPLOYMENT,  WE  CONTINUE  TO  BENEFIT  FROM  THE 


TRAINING,  OUR  CONTRACT  DEPOT  MAINTENANCE  IS  PERFORMED 


BY  PRIVATE  CONTRACTORS  UNDER  CONTRACT  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT. 


DEPENDING  ON  THE  SITUATION,  A CONTRACT  DEPOT  MAY  BE 


GOVERNMENT  OWNED  CONTRACTOR  OPERATED  (GOCO)  OT  IT  MAY  BE 


CONTRACTOR  OWNED  AND  CONTRACTOR  OPERATED  (COCO) . 


CHART  2 OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


CHART  3 ON  OUR  EXPERIENCE  WITH  ORGANIC  DEPOT  MAINTENANCE  HAS 


SHOWN  IT  TO  BE  A DESIRABLE  METHOD  OF  PROVIDING  DEPOT 


MAINTENANCE  FOR  A VARIETY  OF  REASONS,  WHEN  LARGE  QUANTITIES 


OF  EQUIPMENT  ARE  INVOLVED,  WE  FIND  THAT  ORGANIC  DEPOTS  CAN 


PROVIDE  THE  MOST  COST  EFFECTIVE  MAINTENANCE,  ORGANIC 


DEPOTS  WITH  A WORK  FORCE  EMPLOYED  SPECIFICALLY  FOR  THE 


PURPOSE  OF  PROVIDING  DEPOT  MAINTENANCE  CAN  REDUCE  OR 


FOR  MAINTENANCE  NOT  ONLY  AT  THE  DEPOT  LEVEL  BUT  ALSO  AT 
THE  INTERMEDIATE  AND  UNIT  LEVELS.  PRIMARILY  THE  CONTRACT 
CONCEPT  HAS  BEEN  USED  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE,  TRAINING  OR 
MISSION  SUPPORT  AIRCRAFT;  HOWEVER  IN  THE  VIETNAM  CONFLICT 
IT  WAS  EXPANDED  TO  INCLUDE  TACTICAL  AIRCRAFT.  WE  ALSO 
CONTRACT  ALL  MAINTENANCE  TO  SUPPORT  AIRCRAFT  USED  IN  OUR 
PILOT  TRAINING  PROGRAM  AT  THE  AVIATION  SCHOOL.  OUR 
ADMINISTRATIVE  FLEET  OF  C-12  AIRCRAFT  IS  SUPPORTED  WORLDWIDE 
BY  CONTRACT.  THIS  SUPPORT  INCLUDES  SUPPLY  AND  ALL  REQUIRED 
MAINTENANCE  EXCEPT  SERVICING.  THE  SYNTHETIC  FLIGHT 
TRAINING  SYSTEM  (SFTS)  IS  AN  IDEAL  CANDIDATE  FOR  CONTRACTOR 
SUPPORT.  THE  SFTS  SUPPORTS  THE  TRAINING  MISSION  AND  IS 
AT  A FIXED  LOCATION.  ONE  OF  THE  MOST-  IMPORTANT  FACTORS 


OF  CONTRACT  MAINTENANCE  IS  THAT  IT  FREES  SOLDIERS  WHO  ARE 
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CRITICALLY  NEEDED  TO  SUPPORT  THE  COMBAT  MISSION. 


CHART  A OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


CHART  5 ON  THIS  CHART  WILL  SHOW  YOU  THE  IMPORTANCE  WE  PLACE  UPON 


CONTRACTOR  SUPPORT.  OUR  LATEST  AIRCRAFT,  THE  BLACK  HAWK, 


WILL  BE  CONTRACTOR  SUPPORTED  AT  THE  WHOLESALE/DEPOT  LEVEL 


FOR  SUPPLY  OF  PECULIAR  PARTS  AND  DEPOT  MAINTENANCE. 


CURRENT  PLANS  ARE  TO  CONTINUE  CONTRACT  SUPPORT  FOR  A PERIOD 


OF  THREE  TO  FOUR  YEARS.  THIS  WILL  GIVE  US  UP  TO  THIRTY 


(30)  MONTHS  OF  OPERATIONAL  EXPERIENCE  TO  DRAW  UPON  WHEN 


MAKING  THE  VARIOUS  LOGISTICAL  DECISIONS  REQUIRED  FOR 


FURTHER  SUPPORT. 


CHART  5 OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


CHART  6 ON  IT  APPEARS  THAT  THE  PRIME  FACTORS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED 


BY  YOU  IN  DETERMINING  THE  DEPOT  MAINTENANCE  SYSTEM  REQUIRED 


TO  SUPPORT  YOUR  EXPANDED  AVIATION  FLEET  ARE: 


(TRANSLATION) 

(1)  EQUIPMENT  POPULATION  DENSITY.  FOR  INSTANCE, 

THE  PROJECTED  DENSITY  OF  THE  CH-47  (16)  AND  AH-1  (34) 

IS  LOW.  IT  PROBABLY  WOULD  NOT  BE  ECONOMICAL  TO  DEVELOP 
AN  ORGANIC  CAPABILITY  FOR  THESE  AIRCRAFT.  THE  UH-1  IS 
PROJECTED  FOR  A DENSITY  OF  247  AIRCRAFT;  THEREFORE,  IT  IS 
CONCEIVABLE  THAT  AN  ORGANIC  DEPOT  CAPABILITY  MIGHT  BE 
ECONOMICALLY  AND  OPERATIONALLY  BENEFICIAL. 

(TRANSLATION) 

(2)  OTHER  FACTORS  ARE  THE  AMOUNT  OF  RESOURCES  ; 
AVAILABLE.  OF  PRIME  CONCERN  HERE  ARE  QUALIFIED  MAINTENANCE 
PERSONNEL,  FACILITIES  AND  FUNDS  AVAILABLE. 

(TRANSLATION) 


WE  MUST  EMPHASIZE  THAT  YOUR  SYSTEM  MUST  FIT  YOUR 
SITUATION  AND  SHOUID  PROVIDE  THE  OPTIMUM  SUPPORT  OF  THE 
FLEET  AT  A MINIMUM  EFFECTIVE  COST. 

(TRANSLATION) 

GENTLEMEN,  THIS  CONCLUDES  MY  BRIEFING.  ARE  THERE 
ANY  QUESTIONS? 


SLIDE  6 OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


ON  CONDITION  MAINTENANCE/ANALYTICAL 


' CONDITION  EVALUATION  (OCM/ACE)  PROGRAM 


CHART  1 ON  IN  THE  PAST,  THE  US  ARMY  HAD  A PEACETIME  OVERHAUL 


REQUIREMENT  FOR  AIRCRAFT  PRESCRIBED  AT  FIVE  YEAR 


INTERVALS.  DATA  THAT  WE  GATHERED  FROM  1967  THROUGH 


1972  INDICATED  THAT  NO  DIRECT  CORRELATION  EXISTS  BETWEEN 


ELAPSED  CALENDAR  TIME  AND  AIRFRAME  CONDITION.  BASED  UPON 


THIS  EXPERIENCE,  WE  HAVE  REPLACED  THE  FIVE  YEAR  CYCLIC 


OVERHAUL  REQUIREMENT  WITH  A SYSTEM  INCORPORATING  THE  ON 


CONDITION  MAINTENANCE  (OCM)  CONCEPT.  THIS  SYSTEM  HAS 


BEEN  EXTREMELY  SUCCESSFUL  IN  REDUCING  OUR  AIRCRAFT  OVERHAUL 


REQUIREMENTS.  IF  IT  IS  ADOPTED  BY  YOU,  YOU  MAY  EXPECT 


REDUCED  OVERHAUL  REQUIREMENTS  AND  INCREASED  AIRCRAFT 


AVAILABILITY. 


\RJ  1 OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


CHART  2 ON  BEFORE  WE  60  ON  I WOULD  LIKE  TO  EXPLAIN  THE  OCM- 


CONCEPT,  IN  ORDER  THAT  YOU  MAY  RELATE  MORE  CLOSELY,  T.  WILL 
USE  AIRCRAFT  OVERHAUL  AS  AN  EXAMPLE. 

ON  THIS  CHART  ARE  THREE  METHODS  OF  DETERMINING  THE 
NEED  OF  MAINTENANCE:  TIME  CONTROL,  ON  CONDITION  AND 
CONDITION  MONITORING. 

(TRANSLATION) 

\ 

FIRST  I WILL  DISCUSS  TIME  CONTROL.  IT  IS  CONSIDERED 

HARD  TIME  AND  IS  PERFORMED  AT  SCHEDULED  INTERVALS.  OUR  OLD 

SYSTEM  OF  OVERHAUL  EVERY  FIVE  YEARS  IS  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  TIME 

CONTROL.  OUR. EXPERIENCE  WAS  THAT  MANY  OF  THE  AIRCRAFT 

\ 

THAT  WERE  INDUCTED  INTO  THE  DEPOTS  UNDER  TIME  CONTROL  DID 
NOT  REQUIRE  OVERHAUL.  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  THERE  WERE  AIRCRAFT 
IN  THE  SYSTEM  THAT  ACTUALLY  REQUIRED  OVERHAUL  BUT  WERE  STILL 


2 OR  MORE  YEARS  AWAY  FROM  SCHEDULED  OVERHAUL. 


(TRANSLATION) 


ON  CONDITION  ITEMS  ARE  ROUTINELY  INSPECTED  ON  A 


SCHEDULED  BASIS  AND  MAINTAINED  AS  REQUIRED,  AIRCRAFT  FOR 


EXAMPLE  WOULD  BE  INSPECTED  PERIODICALLY  FOR  DAMAGE  CR 


DETERIORATION  REQUIRING  DEPOT  LEVEL  MAINTENANCE. 


(TRANSLATION) 


CONDITION  MONITORING  IS  SIMPLY  TO  ALLOW  THE  PART  OR 


UNIT  TO  OPERATE  UNTIL  IT  FAILS  OR  IS  UNABLE  TO  PERFORM 


ADEQUATELY,  THIS  IS  ONLY  DONE  WITH  NON-CRITICAL  ITEMS, 


THEREFORE,  AN  AIRCRAFT  WOULD  NOT  FIT  THIS  METHOD  OF 


DETERMINING  THE  NEED  FOR  MAINTENANCE.  TO  USE  THIS  METHOD 


OF  AN  AIRCRAFT  WOULD  MEAN  THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  LOSS  BY  ACCIDENT 


OR  POSSIBLE  DETERIORATION  TO  THE  POINT  THAT  IT  WOULD  BE 
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CHEAPER  TO  SCRAP  THE  AIRCRAFT  RATHER  THAN  REBUILD  IT, 


CHART  2 OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


CHART  3 ON  EXPERIENCE  HAS  SHOWN  US  THAT  TIME  CONTRuL  IS  NOT  A 


VALID  METHOD  FOR  DETERMINING  THE  NEED  FOR  AIRCRAFT  OVERHAUL. 


CONDITION  MONITORING  OBVIOUSLY  CANNOT  BE  APPLIED  TO  AIRCRAFT 


BECAUSE  OF  SAFETY  FACTORS,  THAT  LEAVES  US  WITH  OCM,  WE  HAVE 


ESTABLISHED  AN  ANALYSIS  SYSTEM  BASED  UPON  THE  OCM  CONCEPT 


FOR  THE  EXPRESS  PURPOSE  OF  INSURING  THAT  THE  AIRCRAFT  MOST  IN 


NEED  OF  DEPOT  MAINTENANCE  IS  SCHEDULED  IN  FIRST, 


(TRANSLATION) 


THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  OCM  CONCEPT  IS  RELIABLE  INSPECTION, 


WE  ESTABLISHED  THE  ANALYTICAL  CONDITION  EVALUATION  (ACE) 


SYSTEM  TO  PROVIDE  GUIDANCE  FOR  THE  INSPECTION  OF  THOSE 


AIRCRAFT  AREAS  MOST  LIKELY  REQUIRING  DEPOT  MAINTENANCE,  IF 
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MAINTENANCE  IS  REQUIRED,  IT  ALSO  PROVIDES  THE  INSPECTOR 


NUMERICAL  VALUES  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  TO  EACH  DISCREPANCY.  ALL 


OP  THE  VALUES  ADDED  TOGETHER  FOR  A SPECTIC  AIRCRAFT  MAKE 


UP  THAT  AIRCRAFT'S  PROFILE  INDEX. 


(TRANSLATION) 


FOR  EACH  AIRCRAFT  MISSION,  DESIGN,  AND  SERIES  (MDS) 


1 

1 
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THRESHOLD  HAS  BEEN  ESTABLISHED,  THIS  THRESHOLD  IS  THE 


PROFILE  INDEX  LIMIT  BEYOND  WHICH  AN  AIRFRAME  IS  CONSIDERED 


A CANDIDATE  FOR  OVERHAUL. 


UTILIZING  THE  PROFILE  INDEX  DEVELOPED  BY  THE  ACE 


INSPECTION,  A LIST  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  DEPOT  OVERHAUL  IS 


DEVELOPED.  THIS  LIST  IS  BY  TYPE,  MODEL  AND  SERIAL  NUMBER  AND 


IS  RANKED  WITH  THE  HIGHEST  NUMBERED  PROFILE  FIRST,  THIS 


INSURES  THAT  THE  AIRCRAFT  MOST  IN  NEED  OF  DEPOT  MAINTENANCE 


CHART  3 OFF 


IS  THE  FIRST  SCHEDULED  FOR  OVERHAUL. 


(TRANSLATION) 


CHART  A ON  THIS  CHART  SHOWS  SOME  OF  THE  AREAS  INSPECTED  BY  THE 


ACE  TEAMS.  YOU  MAY  NOTICE  THAT  THE  AREAS  ARE  THOSE 


REQUIRING  DEPOT  LEVEL  MAINTENANCE  FOR  CORRECTION.  THESE  ARE 


AREAS  THAT  REQUIRE  HIGH  SKILL  LEVELS  AND  DEPOT  TOOLS  TO 


CORRLXT. 


I • CHART  A OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


CHART  5 ON  I AM  SURE  YOU  WILL  AGREE  THAT  THE  ONLY  EFFECTIVE 


SYSTDT  IS  ONE  THAT  PRODUCES  THE  DESIRED  RESULTS;  THEREFORE 


WITH  THE  RESULTS  SHOWN  BY  THIS  CHART  THE  OCM/ACE  IS  A VERY 


EFFECTIVE  SYSTEM.  NOTICE  ON  THE  TOP  LINE  THAT  THE  OVERHAUL 


OF  Uli-l'S  HAS  BEEN  REDUCED  FROM  22.1%  OF  THE  TOTAL  FLEET  IN 


197A  TO  A PROJECTED  7 At  IN  1980.  THAT  ADDS  UP  TO  DRAMATIC 


COST  SAVINGS,  YOU  CAN  SEE  THAT  THERE  HAS  BEEN  A SHARP 


DECLINE  THROUGHOUT  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  AIRCRAFT  IN  NEED  OF 


OVERHAUL  WHAT  MAKES  THIS  SO  IMPRESSIVE  IS  THE  FACT  THAT 


WITHOUT  0 CM  ONE-FIFTH  OF  THE  FLEET,  A FULL  20%  WOULD  HAVE 


BEEN  INDUCTED  INTO  A DEPOT  EACH  YEAR. 


(TRANSLATION) 


IN  THE  EVENT  YOU  DECIDE  TO  IMPLEMENT  AN  ACE  PROGRAM,  YOU 


WILL  FIND  THAT  INSPECTION  GUIDELINES  HAVE  BEEN  PUBLISHED  A? 


ARE  AVAILABLE  FOR  THE  D-i-lU,  CH-47  AND  AH-1G  AIRCRAFT.  WE 


DO  NOT  HAVE  GUIDELINES  FOR  YOUR  BOO  M-D;  HOWEVER,  WE  DO  HAVE 


THEM  FOR  OUR  OH-6  WHICH  IS  A SIMILAR  AIRCRAFT. 


(TRANSLATION) 


WE  ESTIMATE  THAT  A TEAM  OF  3 PEOPLE  WOULD  BE  REQUIRED 


TO  INSPECT  AND  MANAGE  AN  OCM/ACE  PROGRAM  FOR  A FLEET  OF  UP 


TO  1000  AIRCRAFT.  WHEW  YOU  CONSIDER  THE  BENEFITS  THAT 


. KILL 


BE  RECEIVED  FROM  AN  ACTIVE  ACE  PROGRAM  IN  THE  WAY 


OF 


REDUCED  COSIS  AND  AIRCRAFT  DOWNTIME,  THE  EXCELLENT  PAYOFF 


RELATIVE  TO  THE  INVESTMENT  IS  OBVIOUS, 


CHART  5 OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


GENTLEMEN,  THAT  CONCLUDES  MY  BRIEFING,  ARE  THERE 


ANY  QUESTIONS? 


(TRANSLATION) 


• • # DEPOT  SUPPLY 

CHART  1 ON  GENTLEMEN,  OUR  NEXT  SUBJECT  AREA  IS  DEPOT  SUPPLY. 
ACTUALLY,  MY  BRIEFING  IS  BROADER  IN  SCOPE  AS  WE  REALLY 
CANNOT  ADDRESS  DEPOT  SUPPLY  WITHOUT  ADDRESSING  OTHER 
PARTS  OF  THE  SYSTEM  FROM  ARMY  SUPPLY  POLICT  TO  UNIT 
OPERATIONAL  DOCTRINE.  WE  WANT  TO  POINT  OUT  SOME  SUPPLY 
MANAGEMENT  CONSIDERATIONS  AT  ALL  LEVELS  AND  BRIEFLY 
REVIEW  SOME  OF  OUR  TECHNIQUES  FOR  MAKING  A MORE 
EFFECTIVE  SUPPl.Y  SYSTEM. 

CHART  1 OFF  (TRANSLATION) 

CHART  2 ON  DEPOT  SUPPLY  PROVIDES  AN  UMBRELLA  OF  REPAIR  PARTS, 
COMPONENTS  AND  END  ITEMS  WHICH  ASSURES  THAT  FUND 

f 

CONSTRAINTS,  INTERRUPTION  OT  SUPPLY  LINES,  WAR  AND  A 
MYRIAD  OF  OTHER  POTENTIAL  DISRUPTIONS  HAVE  THE  LEAST 


CHART  2 
CHART  3 


POSSIBLE  IMPACT  ON  SUPPLY  AND  MAINTENANCE  OPERATIONS  AT 

ALL  LEVELS,  SUPPLY  STOCKAGE  AT  DEPOT  LEVEL  SHOULD  BE 

BASED  UPON  WHAT  OUR  SUPPLY  STOCKAGE  POLICY  IS  AT  THE 

AVIATION  UNIT  AND  INTERMEDIATE  MAINTENANCE  LEVELS. 

ADDITIONALLY,  IT  MUST  CONTAIN  ADEQUATE  STOCKS  TO  COVER 

DISRUPTIONS,  AS  PREVIOUSLY  MENTIONED. 

OFF  (TRANSLATION) 

ON  RIGHT  NOW,  WHILE  YOU  ARE  DEEP  INTO  PLANNING 

CONSIDERATIONS  RELEVANT  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SUPPORT 

FOR  YOUR  GREATLY  EXPANDED  AVIATION  ASSETS,  IS  THE  TIME 

FOR  INNOVATIVE’ THINKING,  NOW  IS  THE  TIME  FOR  DISCUSSIONS 

* 

ON  THE  NECESSITY  FOR  INTERMEDIATE  LEVELS  OF  SUPPLY  TO 
SUPPORT  UNIT  REQUIREMENTS,  PERHAPS  YOUR  SHORT  SUPPLY 
LINES  WILL  ALLOW  DISTRIBUTION  DIRECT  FROM  DEPOT  TO  THE  USER. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  CONSIDER  THE  LENGTH  AND  CONSEQUENT 
COST  OF  THE  SUPPLY  PIPELINE,  THE  TRANSPORTATION  COSTS  TO 
REDUCE  THE  PIPELINE,  AND  THE  TRIMMING  OF  NON-ESSENTIAL 
ITEMS  FROM  STOCKAGE  LISTS,  FIRST  THOUGH,  WE  MUST  CONSIDER 
THE  ROLE  OF  OUR  AVIATION  UNIT  IN  WAR,  WE  KNOW  FROM  PAST 
EXPERIENCE  THAT  OUR  AVIATION  UNIT  MAINTENANCE  TURNS  FROM 
FUR  MAINTENANCE  TO  SIMPLE  PARTS  CHANGING  IN  WAR-TIME,  THERE 
SIMPLY  IS  TGO  MUCH  TO  BE  DONE,  CONSEQUENTLY,  MORE 
COMPLICATED  REPAIRS  WILL  BE  EVACUATED  TO  HIGHER  LEVELS, 
KNOWING  THIS,  WE'LL  WANT  TO  DESIGN  OUR  SUPPLY  SYSTEM  TO 
SUPPORT  WAR-TIME  NEEDS  AND  THEN  ADJUST  FOR  PEACETIME. 

s 

THERE  ARE  MANY  OTHER  CONSIDERATIONS,  OF  COURSE,  ONE  THING 
IS  CERTAIN,  A GOOD  SUPPLY  SYSTEM  IS  THE  RESULT  OF  ANALYZING 


AND  DESIGNING  FROM  THE  LOWEST  LEVEL  UP, 


CHART  3 OFF  (TRANSLATION) 

NOW,  I WOULD  LIKE  TO  DISCUSS  SOME  OF  OUR  EXPERIENCES 
AND  SYSTEMS  WE  HAVE  DEVELOPED  TO  PROVIDE  THE  USER 
OPTIMUM  SUPPLY  SUPPORT,  ■ ■ 

CHART  A ON  THIS  CHART  DEPICTS  THE  NUMBER  OF  LINE  ITEMS  IN  THE 

THEATRE  AUTHORIZED  STOCKAGE  LIST  TO  SUPPORT  AVIATION  MATERIEL 
DURING  A PERIOD  OF  THE  VIETNAM  WAR,  THE  AVIATION  MATERIEL 
MANAGEMENT  CENTER,  THRU  THE  APPLICATION  OF  INNOVATIVE 
THINKING,  REDUCED  THE  STOCKAGE  LIST  BY  MORE  THAN  HALF  THE 
FIRST  YEAR  AND  AN  ADDITIONAL  1/3  IN  THE  SECOND  YEAR,  1 
DO  NOT  HAVE  THE  INVENTORY  COST  SAVINGS  AVAILABLE  FOR 
THOSE  27,000  LINES,  BUT  YOU  CAN  BELIEVE  ME  WHEN  I SAY 


THEY  WERE  FNORMOUS,  ADD  TO  THAT  FIGURE  THE  SAVINGS  DUE 


TO  REDUCED  TRANSPORTATION,  STORAGE,  PACKAGING  AND 


HANDLING  COSTS  AND  YOU  CAN  SEE  THE  COST  SAVINGS  WERE 


FANTASTIC. 


CHART  A OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


YOU  MIGHT  BE  ASKING  WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  THE  OPERATIONAL 


READINESS  RATE  DURING  THIS  SAME  PERIOD.  WELL,  AS  YOU 


CAN  SEE  ON  THIS  CHART  - 


CHART  5 ON  OUR  OPERATIONALLY  READY  RATE  (OR)  ACTUALLY  IMPROVED 


DURING  THIS  SAME  TWO  YEAR  PERIOD.  WE  ALSO  EXPERIENCED 


FEWER  NOT  OPERATIONALLY  READY  - SUPPLY  (MORS)  CONDITIONS 


AND  THE  NOT  OPERATIONAL  READY  - MAINTENANCE  (NORM)  CONDITION 


ALSO  IMPROVED.  NOTE  ALSO  THAT  THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN 


NORS  AND  NORM  REMAINED  RELATIVELY  CONSTANT.  THE  FLYING 


HOUR  PROGRAM  AND  AIRCRAFT  INVENTORY  REMAINED  FAIRLY 


? I 
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CONSTANT  DURING  THIS  PERIOD,  ALTHOUGH  REDUCED  SLIGHTLY 


OVERALL, 


I CHART  5 OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


i 


E 


OUR  SEARCH  FOR  INNOVATIVE  IDEAS  DID  NOT  STOP  THERE, 
CHART  6 ON  FOR  EXAMPLE,  THE  DIRECT  SUPPORT  SYSTEM  WHICH  BEGAN 

DURING  THE  VIETNAM  WAR  HAS  NOW  BEEN  ADOPTED  AND  IMPLEMENTED 
WORLDWIDE,  BASED  ON  SIMPLIFYING  THE  SUPPLY  SYSTEM  BY 
REDUCING  THE  NUMBER  OF  DEPOTS,  AUTOMATING  THE  REQUISITIONING 
PROCESS  AND  SHIPPING  DIRECT  FROM  DPPOT  TO  THE  AVUM  OR 
AVIM  IN  CONSOLIDATED  CONTAINER  LOADS,  THE  DIRECT  SUPPORT 
SYSTEM  HAS  PROVEN  TO  BE  HIGHLY  COST  EFFECTIVE  AND  ' 


5 


RESPONSIVE  TO  USER  REQUIREMENTS.  AS  WE  KNOT  IT,  THE 
DIRECT  SUPPORT  SYSTEM  IS  DESIGNED  TO  PROVIDE  SUPPLY 
SUPPORT  ON  A GLOBAL  SCALE  BUT  THE  SAME  PR1NCIPI ES  COU1D  BE 


APPLIED  TO  YOUR  OPERATIONS  HERE  IN  KOREA,  ANOTHER  INNOVATION 


OF  MORE  RECENT  TIME  IS  THE  AIR  LINE  OF  COMMUNICATION  (ALOC) 


CONCEPT  WHICH  IS  AN  EXTENSION  OF  THE  DIRECT  SUPPORT  SYSTEM 


CONCEPT,  ALOC  SUBSTITUTES  FAST  AIR  TRANSPORTATION  FOR  THE 


SLOWER  SURFACE  MODES  AND  THEREBY  ALLOWS  A REDUCTION  IN 


STOCK  LAYERING,  THE  RAPID  DISTRIBUTION  PROVIDED  BY  ALOC 


PERMITS  RESUPPLY  FROM  THE  CONTINENTAL  UNITED  STATES  DIRECT 


TO  OUR  OVERSEAS  FORCES  RATHER  THAN  FROM  THEATRE  STOCKS. 


THE  REDUCED  PIPELINE  AND  STOCKAGE  COSTS  OFFSET  THE 


EXPENSE  OF  THIS  FORM  OF  TRANSPORTATION,  THE  ALOC  SYSTEM 


1$  FUNCTIONING  FOR  EUROPE  AND  THE  PROGRAM  IS  NOW  EXPANDING 


TO  SUPPORT  OUR  FORCES  IN  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  KOREA.  AGAIN,  IT 


IS  RECOGNIZED  THAT  I'M  DESCRIBING  A SYSTEM  DESIGNED  FOR 


WORLDWIDE  DISTRIBUTION;  HOWEVER,  THE  SAME  CONCEPT  OF 
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SUBSTITUTING  A RESPONSIVE,  INTENSIVELY  MANAGED,  SUPPLY 
DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM  COULD  BE  ADOPTED  TO.  YOUR  HEEDS  FOR' 

t 

INTERNAL  AND  EXTERNAL  RESUPPLY, 

CHART  6 OFF  (TRANSLATION) 

CHART  7 ON  HERE  ARE  THREE  METHODS  WE  USE  TO  PROVIDE  MORE 
EFFECTIVE  ECONOMICAL  SUPPLY.  I'LL  DISCUSS  ACIMS  AND 
AIM I DURING  THE  NEXT  WORKSHOP  AND  DX  NOW,  DIRECT  EXCHANGE 
(DX)  IS  A PROGRAM  WE  HAVE  USED  FOR  A LONG  TIME  TO  ELIMINATE 
PAPERWORK  AND  REDUCE  THE  TIME  REQUIRED  TO  SECURE  A MODULE 
OR  COMPONENT.  THE  DX  PROGRAM  IS  CENTERED  AT  THE  AVIATION 
INTERMEDIATE  MAINTENANCE  LEVEL,  LIMITED  STOCKS  OF  HIGH 
USAGE  MODULES  AND  COMPONENiS  ARE  STOCKED  AND  REPAIRED  AT 
THE  AVIM,  THE  USER  SIMPLY  BRINGS  IN  AN  UNSERVICEABLE  ITEM 


TO  THE  AVIM  AND  IS  GIVEN  A SERVICEABLE  ITEM  IN  EXCHANGE, 
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AVIATION  INTENSIVE  MANAGEMENT  ITEMS  (AIMI)  AND 


AVIATION  COMPONENT  INTENSIVE  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM  (ACIMS) 


CHART  1 ON  GENTLEMEN,  WE  WOULD  LIKE  TO  DISCUSS  TWO  OF  OUR  SUPPLY 


MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS:  THE  "AVIATION  INTENSIVE  MANAGEMENT 


ITEMS"  (AIMI)  AND  THE  AVIATION  COMPONENT  INTENSIVE 


MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM  (ACIMS).  FIRST,  I WILL  DESCRIBE  THE 


AVIATION  INTENSIVE  MANAGEMENT  ITEM  (AIMI)  SYSTEM. 


CHART  1 OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


CHART  2 ON  THE  AVIATION  REPAIR  PART  SUPPLY  SUPPORT  FOR  YOUR 


FLEET  OF  AIRCRAFT  CII-A7,  UH-1,  AND  All-1  WILL  BE  VERY 


COSTLY.  I HAVE  SELECTED  THREE  OF  THE  MOST  EXPENSIVE 


ITEMS  FOR  EACH  AIRCRAFT  SYSTEM  THAT  WILL  BE  IN  YOUR 


INVENTORY  TO  GIVE  YOU  AN  APPRECIATION  FOR  THE  COSTS 


k 
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INVOLVED, 


' (TRANSLATION) 

BECAUSE  OF  THE  INCREASE  IN  AIRCRAFT  INVENTORY  AND  THE 
COSTS  INVOLVED  IN  PROVIDING  ADFQUATE  SUPPLY  SUPPORT  ON  A 
WORLDWIDE  BASIS,  WE  ESTABLISHED  THE  AIMI  PROGRAM  TO  PROVIDE 
FOR  INTENSIVE  MANAGEMENT  OF  SELECTED  AVIATION  ITEMS  WHICH 
ARE  CRITICAL  TO  THE  SUPPORT  OF  ARMY  AIRCRAFT  SYSTEMS , THE 
GOAL  OF  THE  AIMI  PROGRAM  IS  TO  SUPPORT  THE  AVIATION  UNITS 


WITH  SUFFICIENT  ASSETS  TO  ACCOMPLISH  THEIR  MISSION  BY 


MANAGING  AND  DISTRIBUTING  AVAILABLE  ASSETS  AS  EQUITABLY  AS 


POSSIBLE  AT  MINIMUM  COST, 


V 


CHART  2 OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


CHART  3 ON  THE  AIMI  PROGRAM  CAN  BE  SEPARATED  INTO  TWO  GROUPS  - 


HARDCORE  AND  CRITICAL, 
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GROUP  1 - HARDCORE:  HARDCORE  ITEMS  ARE  VERY  EXPENSIVE 


ITEMS  THAT  ARE  INTENSIVELY  MANAGED  TO  HOLD  OUR  INVENTORY 


INVESTMENTS  TO  THE  MINIMUM. 


GROUP  2 - CRITICAL:  CRITICAL  ITEMS  ARE  USUALLY  IN  VERY 


SHORT  SUPPLY;  THAT  IS.  INSUFFICIENT  ASSETS  ARE  AVAILABLE  TO 


SATISFY  WORLDWIDE  DEMANDS. 


CHART  3 OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 
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CHART  4 ON  SEVERAL  ADVANTAGES  THAT  WE  HAVE  FOUND  SINCE  THE 


AIMI  SYSTEM  WAS  ESTABLISHED  IN  1370  ARE  THAT  OUR  DEPOT 


INVENTORIES  WERE  REDUCED.  OUR  OPERATIONAL  READINESS  POSTURE 


BECAME  HIGHER.  THERE  WAS  A REDUCTION1  IN  ORDER  AND  SHIP.  TIME.  : I 


AND  WE  HAD  BETTER  VISIBILITY  OF  ITEM  LOCATION.  AND  CONTROL 


ON  THE  ISSUE  OF  THESE  TYPE  ITEMS.  IT  SHOULD  ALSO  BE  NOTED 


THAT  SINCE  WE  ESTABLISHED  THE  AIMI  PROGRAM.  THE 


UNSERVICEABLE  RETURN  RATE  FOR  ENGINES  HAS  CONSISTENTLY 


m 
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BEEN  CLOSE  TO  100%  AND  IN  THE  HIGH  90%  FOR  ALL  OTHER 


ITEMS. 


CHART  A OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 
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NOW  I WILL  EXPLAIN  TO  YOU  HOW  THE  AIMI  LIST  IS 


DEVELOPED.  THE  AIRCRAFT  SYSTEM  MANAGERS  AT  THE  U.  S.  ARMY 


TROOP  SUPPORT  AND  AVIATION  MATERIEL  READINESS  COMMAND, 


a. 

1 
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ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI,  ESTABLISHES  AN  ITEM  AS  AIMI  BASED  ON 


SUCH  CRITERIA  AS  SHORT-SUPPLY  IN  STOCKS,  HI -DOLLAR  VALUE, 


AND  RETURN  RATE  OF  REPARABLE  TYPE  ITEMS  TO  THE  WHOLESALE 


SUPPLY  SYSTEM.  THESE  ITEMS  ARE  IDENTIFIED  TO  WORLDWIDE 


USERS  BY  PUBLICATION  OF  QUARTERLY  SUPPLY  LETTERS  AN 


ARE  BROADCASTED  WORLDWIDE  IN  THE  "ARMY-  MASTER  DATA  FILE" 
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WHICH  CONTAINS  THE  NATIONAL  STOCK  NUNBEk  OF  EVERY  REPAIR 


PART  WE  USE, 


(TRANSLATION) 


CHART  5 ON  SEMIANNUAL  CONFERENCES  ARE  HELD  TO  NEGOTIATE  LEVELS 


OF  SUPPLY  BETWEEN  THE  AIRCRAFT  SYSTEM  MANAGERS  AND  REPRE- 


SENTATIVES OF  THE  USING  COMMANDS,  THE  USER  FORECASTS 


HIS  PROJECTED  MONTHLY  REQUIREMENTS  BASED  ON  HIS  FLEET 


DENSITY,  HOW  MANY  HOURS  THE  FLEET  WILL  FLY,  NUMBER  OF 


TIME  CHANGE  COMPONENTS,  ITEM  FAILURES  AND  ANY  OTHER  DATA 


THAT  MAY  APPLY  TO  THE  ITEMS  BEING  NEGOTIATED,  THEN  THE 


USER  AND  THE  AIRCRAFT  SYSTEM  MANAGERS  MEET  FACE-TO-FACE 


AND  ESTABLISH  THE  LEVEL  OF  SUPPORT  THAT  IS  REQUIRED  BASED 


UPON  THE  OVERALL  ASSET  POSITION  AND  ANY  PROBLEM  RELATED 
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TO  SUPPORTING  THE  ITEM  THROUGHOUT  THE  NEGOTIATED 


PERIOD, 


CHART  5 OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


THE  AIM!  PROGRAM  REQUIRES  NO  SOPHISTICATED  COMPUTERS. 


IT  CAN  BE  APPLIED  MANUALLY  WITHIN  YOUR  NORMAL  SUPPLY  STOCK 


CONTROL  FUNCTIONS,  AN  INDIVIDUAL  COULD  BE  ASSIGNED  AS 


YOUR  AIM  I MONITOR  (CLERK)  AT  THE  USER  LEVEL  TO  ASSURE 


THAT  THE  REQUESTED  ITEM  IS  INSTALLED  AND  THE  UNSERVICEABLE 


ITEM  IS  RETURNED  10  THE  WHOLESALE  SUPPLY  SYSTEM  FOR  OVERHAUL 


AND  REPAIR, 


(TRANSLATION) 


CHART  6 ON  I ALSO  MENTIONED  A PROGRAM  CALLED  THE  AVIATION 


COMPONENT  INTENSIVE  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM,  THIS  SYSTEM 


PROVIDES  THE  WHOLESALE  AIRCRAFT  MANAGER  WORLDWIDE  KNOWLEDGE 
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OF  THE  LOCATION,  CONDITION,  STATUS  AND  OPERATING  HOURS  OF 


SELECTED  AIRCRAFT  COMPONENTS  IN  THE  HANDS  OF  UNITS,  AT 


THE  PRESENT  TIKE,  AC  IMS  COVERS  SUCH  ITEMS  AS  TURBINE 


ENGINES,  CERTAIN  TRANSMISSIONS,  AND  ROTOR  HUTS,  ALL  OF 


MUCH  ARE  USUALLY  THE  "HARDCORE  AIMI"  HEMS. 
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USING  UNITS  OF  THESE  ITEMS  SEND  IN  A REPORT,  EITHER  MANUAL 


OR  ELECTRONIC,  TO  THE  NATIONAL  INVENTORY  CONTROL  POINT 


MIEN  A CHANGE  OCCURS,  SUCH  AS  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  ITEM, 


A LOCATION  CHANGE,  OR  A CHANGE  IN  STATUS. 


DATA  THAT  IS  MADE  AVAILABLE  THROUGH  THE  ACIMS  PROGRAM 


TO  THE  NATIONAL  INVENTORY  CONTROL  POINTS  PROVIDES  THE  ; 


110’  ESALE  SUPPLY  SYSTEM  WITH  INFORMATION  SUCH  AS  - 


1,  ISSUE  AND  RETURN  PIPE-LINE  TIME, 
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2,  ENGINE  FAILURES, 


3.  OPERATING  HOURS, 


A,  AND  LOCATION  OF  COMPONENTS , 


THIS  INFORMATION  IS  MOST  VALUABLE  TO  THE  AIRCRAFT  SYSTEM 


MANAGERS  IN  THE  DAY-TO-DAY  SUPPLY  MANAGEMENT  OF  THESE  ITEMS, 


THE  SYS  M CAN  BE  APPLIED  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  THE  AIMI 


PROGRAM  WITHIN  YOUR  NORMAL  SUPPLY  STOCK  CONTROL  FUNCTIONS, 


CHART  6 OFF 


GENTLEMEN,  THIS  CONCLUDES  MY  BRIEFING,  ARE  THERE 


ANY  QUESTIONS? 


(TRANSLATION) 


BEFORE  I DISCUSS  IN  DETAIL  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  A 


READINESS  PROJECT  OFFICE,  I'D  LIKE  TO  DESCRIBE  OUR 


PREVIOUS  MANAGEMENT  METHOD  AND  WHY  WE  HAVE  SYSTEMS 


MANAGEMENT  NOW, 


CHART  2 ON  PRIOR  TO  IMPLEMENTING  THE  RPO  SYSTEM,  MANAGEMENT 


RESPONSIBILITIES  WERE  FRAGMENTED  WITHIN  VARIOUS  FUNCTIONAL 


ORGANIZATIONS  AT  THE  TROOP  SUPPORT  AND  AVIATION  MATERIEL 


READINESS  COMMAND  (TSARCOM),  WITH  MANAGEMENT  SCATTERED 


OVER  SEVERAL  FUNCTIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  SUCH  AS  THE 


DIRECTORATES  FOR  MAINTENANCE,  MATERIEL  MANAGEMENT  (SUPPLY) 


AND  PROCUREMENT,  THERE  WAS  NO  FOCAL  POINT  OTHER  THAN  THE 


COMMANDER,  FOR  OVERALL  MANAGEMENT  OF  ANY  AIRCRAFT  SYSTEM, 


AVIATION  UNITS  OR  HIGHER  HEADQUARTERS  HAD  MO  SINGLE  POINT 


TO  LOOK  TO  FOR  ANSWERS,  THIS  FUNCTIONALLY  ORIENTED  APPROACH 
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ALLOWED  PROGRAM  ACTIONS  TO  BE  ACCOMPLISHED  PIECEMEAL; 


THAT  IS  BY  COMMODITIES  AND  SUB-SYSTEMS  RATHER  THAN 


A TOTAL  SYSTEM  SUCH  AS  THE  Ull-l  AIRCRAFT  SYSTEM,  THE 
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SYSTEMS  MANAGEMENT  CONCEPT  NAS  CONCEIVED  TO  FILL  THIS 


MANAGEMENT  VOID. 


CHART  2 OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


CHART  3 ON  IT  PROVIDES  CENTRALIZED  PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT  OVER  A 


TOTAL  AIRCRAFT  SYSTEM  AND  A SINGLE  POINT  IN  THE  COMMAND 


FOR  RESOLVING  USER  AND  HIGHER  HEADQUARTERS  NEEDS. 


RESOLVING  USER  PROBLEMS  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT 


FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  AIRCRAFT  SYSTEM  MANAGEMENT  CONCEPT.  . 


THE  READINESS  PROJECT  OFFICE  IS  MOT  INTENDED  TO 


REPLACE  OR  SUPERCEDE  THE  MISSION  TASKS  ASSIGNED  TO  THE 


FUNCTIONAL  DIRECTORATES.  WE  KNOW  FROM  EXPERIENCE  THAT 
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FUNCTIONALLY  ORGANIZING  IS  THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL  WAY. 


HOWEVER,  WE  ALSO  KNOW  THAT  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 


ARE  NOT  THE  SAME  THING.  THE  FUNCTIONAL  DIRECTORATES 


ARE  NOT  THE  SAME  THING.  THE  FUNCTIONAL  DIRECTORATES 


ARE  SERVICE  ORGANIZATIONS,  WHICH  ACCOMPLISH  THEIR  MISSIONS 


WITHOUT  BEING  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  TOTAL  SYSTEMS  MANAGEMENT. 


RPC'S  MANAGE  THEIR  SYSTEM  PROGRAM  BY  INJECTING  THEMSELVES 


INTO  FUNCTIONAL  ELEMENT  DUTIES  TO  THE  EXTENT  NECESSARY  TO 


ASSURE  THAT  THEIR  PROGRAMS  A RE  BEING  EFFECTIVELY  MANAGED 


EXECUTED.  WITHIN  TSARCOM,  THEY  ARE  NOT  REQUIRED  TO 


FOLLOW  THE  CHAIN  OF  COMMAND.  IN  FACT,  CUTTING  ACROSS  : 


COMMAND  LINES  DIRECTLY  TO  THE  FUNCTIONAL  ELEMENT  REQUIRED 


TO  COMPLETE  A TASK  IS  ONE  Of  THE  KEY  ELEMENTS  OF  THE 
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SYSTEMS  MANAGEMENT  APPROACH,  THE  RPO  SIMPLY  PROVIDES 
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SYSTEMS'  ORIENTED,  INTENSIVE  MANAGEMENT  OF  ALL  THE  PROGRAMS 


PECULIAR  TO  HIS  SYSTEM.  EACH  RPO  IS  PERMITTED  ONLY  THE 
MINIMUM  STAFF  NECESSARY  TO  ACCOMPLISH  HIS  MISSION.  THE 
RPO  FOR  AN  AIRCRAFT  SYSTEM  SUCH  AS  THE  UH-1  HELICOPTER 
WOULD  CONSIST  OF  FIVE  TO  TEM  PERSONNEL. 

CHART  3 OFF  (TRANSLATION) 

CHART  A ON  OUTLINED  ON  THIS  CHART  ARE  SOME  OF  THE  MAJOR  DUTIES 
OF  A READINESS  PROJECT  OFFICER.  THEY  ARE; 

1.  TO  PROVIDE  USERS  AND  HIGHER  HEAD CHARTERS  WITH  A 
SINGLE  CONTACT  POINT  FOR  RESOLVING  PROBLEMS  AFFECTING  THE 

OPERATIONAL  MISSION  AND  READINESS  OF  ASSIGNED  SYSTEMS.-, 

' • 

2.  TO  PLAN,  DIRECT  AND  CONTROL  THE  ALLOCATION  AND 
UTILIZATION  OF  FUNDS  IN  HIE  EXECUTION  OF  HIS  LIFE  CYCLE 
MANAGEMENT  RESPONSIBILITIES. 


3;.  TO  PROVIDE  OVERALL  MANAGERIAL  DIRECTION  TO 


THE  PROCESS  OF  ACQUIRING  AND  APPLYING  PRODUCT  IMPROVEMENTS 
AND  MODIFICATION  WORK  ORDERS  FOR  HIS  SYSTEM, 

A,  TO  ESTABLISH  SYSTEM  PROGRAM  PRIORITIES  AND 
OBJECTIVES  PARTICULARLY  WHEN  COST  PERFORMANCE  AND  SCHEDULES 
ARE  INVOLVED, 

5,  ■ TO  REVIEW  AND  APPROVE  ANY  PLAN  FOR  TESTING, 
PROCUREMENT,  MATERIEL  FIELDING  OR  OTHER  PLANS  PERTAINING 
TO  HIS  ASSIGNED  SYSTEM. 

GENTLEMEN,  WE  STRONGLY  BELIEVE  THAT  THE  SYSTEMS 
MANAGEMENT  APPROACH  IS  THE  BEST  WAY  TO  EFFICIENTLY  AND, 
EFFECTIVELY  MANAGE  THE  COMPLEX  AIRCRAFT  SYSTEMS  OF  TODAY. 
COSTS  HAVE  BECOME  ^0  HIGH  THAT  WE  SIMPLY  CANNOT  AFFORD 
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TO  MAINTAIN  AN  AIRCRAFT  SYSTEM  WITHOUT  POSITIVE  CONTROL 
UNDER  A SINGLE  MANAGER  SUCH  AS  THE  RPO,  THIS  CONCLUDES 
MY  BRIEFING.  ARE  THERE  ANY  QUESTIONS? 


CHART  4 OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


AVIATION  MANAGEMENT,  IT  SEEMS  APPROPRIATE  NOW  TO  ADDRESS 


POUR  OF  THE  MANAGEMENT  TECHNIQUES  WHICH  ARE  USED  BY  THE 


RPO  AND  OTHER  LOGISTICS  MANAGERS  TO  ACCOMPLISH  THE  AVIATION 


LOGISTICS  MANAGEMENT  MISSION, 


CHART  1 OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


CHART  2 ON  EACH  OF  THESE  TOPICS  WILL  BE  DISCUSSED  INDIVIDUALLY 


DURING  THIS  WORKSHOP,  WE  WILL  PAUSE  AT  THE  END  OF  EACH 


SO  THAT  YOU  MAY  ASK  QUESTIONS  IF  YOU  DESIRE,  BEFORE  WE 


START  OUR  DISCUSSIONS,  I DO  WANT  TO  STRESS  THAT  THESE 
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MANAGEMENT  TOOLS  ARE  ROT  RESTRICTED  TO  THE  RPO.  THEY  . 


ARE  WIDELY  USED  THROUGHOUT  AVIATION  LOGISTICS  MANAGEMENT. 


THEY  ARE  ONLY  A SAMPi  E Or  THE  TOOLS  WE  USE;  HOWEVER,  WI 


THINK  THEY  ARE  IMPORT/, NT  AND  RELEVANT  TO  YOUR  NEEDS, 


CHART  2 OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 
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INTEGRATED  LOGISTICS  SUPPORT 


CHART  3 ON 


THE  FIRST  AVIATION  LOGISTICS  MANAGEMENT  TECHMICUE  WE 
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WILL  DISCUSS  IS  INTEGRATED  LOGISTICS  SUPPORT  (ILS).  THE 


US  ARMY  USES  IT  TO  INSURE  THAT  ALL  OF  THE  SUPPORT  REQUIRE- 


MENTS FOR  A NEW  SYSTEM  OR  MODIFIED  SYSTEM  ARE  INTEGRATED 


AND  EVALUATED  TO  GET  THE  MOST  PERFORMANCE  FOR  THE  LEAST 


COST  IN  SUPPORT  REQUIREMENTS.  IT  IS  APPLICABLE  TO  N 


DEVELOPMENTS  AS  WELL  AS  TO  MODIFICATIONS  OF  THE  FIE!  DED 


H LET.  THE  CULMINATION  OF  INTEGRATED  LOGISTICS  SUPPORT 


IS  THE  SUCCESSFUL  FIELDING  OF  AN  AIRCRAFT  SYSTEM  WITH  ALL 


OF  ITS  SUPPORT  REQUIREMENTS  INTACT,  EFFECTIVE  AND  EFFICIENT. 


CHART  3 OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


CHART  A CM  THE  ILS  OFFICE  IS  ESTABLISHED  AT  THE  TROOP  SUPPORT  AND 


AVIATION  MATERIEL  READINESS  COMMAND  (TSARHM),  HOWEVER,  THE 
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OFFICE  NOT  ONLY  SUPPORTS  TSARCOM  BUT  IT  ALSO  PROVIDES  ILS 

• * 

SERVICES  FOR  TASKS  SELFflED  BY  AVIATION  SYSTEMS  DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECT  MANAGERS  IN  THE  AVIATION  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
COMMAND  (AVRADOM).  THE  ILS  OFFICE  PLAYS  A SUPPORTIVE  ROLE, 
ON  REQUEST,  WITH  THE  PROJECT  MANAGERS.  ONCE  ACQUISITION 
OF  THE  SYSTEM  IS  COMPLETE  AND  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE  Fulfil; 
SYSTEM  IS  TRANSFERRED  TO  TSARCOFL  THE  ILS  OrFICE  ASSUMES 
FULL  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  INTEGRATED  LOGISTICS  SUPPORT, 

CHART  A OFF  (TRANSLATION) 

CHART  5 ON  THE  ILS  OFFICE  IS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  INSURING  THAT  ALL 
or  THE  PIECES  OF  THE  LOGISTICS  SUPPORT  PUZZLE  SHOWN  HERE 
ARE  INTEGRATED  TOGETHER  TO  FORM  A COMPOSITE  LOGISTICS 
SUPPORT  PACKAGE  FOR  AN  AIRCRAFT  OR  SUBSYSTEM.  PULLING  ALL 


OF  THESE  CONSIDERATIONS  TOGETHER  FOCUSES  MORE  ATTENTION 


ON  THEM  ,;„di  THEY  HAVE  RECEIVED  PRIOR  TO  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 


OF  THIS  TECHNIQUE  - LOGISTICS  SUPPORT  CONSIDERATIONS  NON 


l\L.v 
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THE  AIRCRAFT  SYSTEM  MIGHT  GEL  AND  FOR  GOOD  REASON  TOO, 


CHART  5 OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


CHART  6 ON  AS  SHOWN  ON  THIS  CHART,  SUPPORT  COSTS  FOR  OUR  AIRCRAFT 


S’.SFfiS,  IN  1973,  RANGED  FROM  2,9  TO  5,9  TIMES  THE 


ACQUISITION  COST,  05V I OU SLY,  WE  MUST  DO  EVERYTHING  POSSIBLE 


TO  REDUCE  THIS  RATIO,  ILS  HCRNIQUES  CAN  DO  MUCH  TO 


INCREASE  AIRCRAFT  AND  SUBSYSTEM  RELIABILITY,  OPERATIONAL 


AVAILABILITY,  AND  MAINTAINABILITY  TO  HELP  US  ACHIEVE  THIS 


OBJECTIVE, 


CHART  6 OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


,.rr~  .■ar.s  ttl  . 


RETURN  CHART  3 ON 


ALTHOUGH  WE  HAVE  PRINCIPALLY  USED  ILS  TO 


IMPROVE  THE  SUPPORTABILITY  OF  NEW  SYSTEMS  OR  MODIFICATIONS 


TO  FIELDED  SYSTEMS,  WE  BELIEVE  THAT  ILS  CAN  BE  APPLIED  TO 


THE  PLANNING  CONSIDERATIONS  YOU  FACE  IN  ACQUIRING  AND 


FIELDING  THE  UH-1,  AH-1,  CH-A7  AIRCRAFT.  THE  NEXT  PORTION 


OF  OUR  LOGISTICS  MANAGEMENT  TECHNIQUES  BRIEFING  WILL 


CONCENTRATE  ON  A KEY  FEATURE  OF  ILS,  THE  MATERIEL  FIELDING 


PLAN.  BEFORE  WE  BEGIN,  ARE  THERE  ANY  QUESTIONS  ON  ILS? 


CHART  3 OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


WSEE^fM 
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MATERIEL  FIELDING  PLAN 


CHAU  7 ON  THE  SECOND  MANAGEMENT  TECHNIQUE  I WOULD  LIKE  TO 


DISCUSS  WITH  YOU  IS  THE  HA  URIEL  FIELDING  PLAN,  MATERIEL 


FIELDING  IS  ONE  OF  THE  KEY  FUNCTIONS  OF  INTEGRATED  LOGISTICS 


SUPPORT,  THE  MATERIEL  FIELDING  PLAN  IS  OUR  METHOD  TO  INSURE 


IAT  LOGISTICS  SUPPORT  OF  A NEW  SYSTEM  OR  SUBSYSTEM  IS 


COMPLETE  lkFORE  THE  USER  IS  PROVIDED  THE  EQUIPMENT.  HE 


BELIEVE  THIS  MANAGEMENT  TECHNIQUE  MAY  HAVE  DIRECT 


APPLICATION  TO  YCIIR  ACTIONS  IN  FIELDING  THE  UH-L  AII-1, 


GW  AIRCRAFT  IN  YOUR  ARMY. 


(TRANSLATION) 


CHART  3 ON  THE  MATERIEL  FIELDING  PLAN  IS  PREPARED  JOINTLY  BY 


w DEVELOP®! I'  AND  MATERIEL  READINESS  COMMAND  (DAKCOM) 


PROJECT  MANAGER  OR  READINESS  PROJECT  OFFICER  RESPONSIBLE 


FOR  THE -EQUIPMENT  AND  THE  INTEGRATED  LOGISTICS  SUPPORT 
OFFICE,  THERE  WORK  IS  FULLY  EXPLAINED  AND  COORDINATED 
WITH  THE  GAINING  COMMAND  SINCE  THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  PLAN 
IS  TO  ASSURE  THAT  LOGISTICS  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  ITEM  IS  ON 


TIME  AND  ADEQUATE  TO  SUPPORT  THE  NEW  USER  AS  HE  TAKES 


RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE  EQUIPMENT, 


CHART  3 OFF  ( .RANSLATION) 


CHART  9 ON  THE  MATERIEL  FIELDING  PLAN  IS  A PRECISE  DOCUMENT  WHICH 


EXPLAINS  STEP  BY  STEP  THE  ACTIONS  REQUIRED  BY  THE  DEVELOPMENT 


AND  MATERIEL  READINESS  COMMAND  (DARCOM)  AND  THE  GAMING 


COMMAND,  FOR  AVIATION  EQUIPMENT,  DARCOM  WOULD  BE 


REPRESENTED  BY  THE  AVIATION  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  COMMAND 


OR  THE  TROOP  SUPPORT  AND  AVIATION  MATERIEL  READINESS  COMMAND 


AND  THE  GAINING  COMMAND  MIGHT  BE  THE  10.1ST  AIRBORNE 


DIVISION  (AIR  ASSAULT). 


IMPORTANT  CONTENTS  OF  THE  PLAN  ARE: 


1.  A SYSTEM  DESCRIPTION. 


2.  PROCEDUR.ES  FOR  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  OF  LOGISTICS 


SUPPOi.T  BEFORE.  DURING  AND  hFTER  FIELD  DEPLOYMENT, 


3.  A DETAILED  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PLANS,  SCHEDULE,  AND 


STATUS  FOR  TEST  EQUIPMENT,  SUPPLY  SUPPORT,  TRANSPORTATION, 


ACILITIFS,  TECH ’>! CAL  DATA,  PERSONNEL  AND  TRAINING, 


A,  A FORMA..,  WRITTEN  COMMITMENT  MADE  BY  DARCOM  AND 


CALLED  THE  "STA;  EMENT  OF  QUALITY  AND  SUPPORT''  WHICH  IS  A 


WARRANTY  FOR  THE  USER,  IT  IS  A GUARANTEE  THAT  DARCOM  WILL 


PROVIDE  SPECIFIES  SERVICES  AND  SUPPORT  FREE  OF  CHARGE  FOR 


A SPECIFIED  TIME., 


5:  AND  A DESCRIPTION  CF  THE  SUPPORT  THE  GAINING  • 


COMMAND  WILL  PROVIDE  TO  THE  MATERIEL  FIELDING  PROCESS. 


CHART  9 OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


CHART  10  Oil  PROJECT  HANDOFF  IS  THE  CULMINATION  OF  THE  MATERIEL 


FIELDING  EFFORT,  IT  REFERS  TO  THE  IMPLEMENTATION  CF  THE 


PLAN  WHEN  THE  EQUIPMENT  IS  ACTUALLY  "HANDED  OFF"  TO  THE 


RECEIVING  UNIT,  IT  IS  PERSONNEL  FROM  TSARCOM  OR  /A'RADCOM 


WORKING  SIDE  BY  SICE  WITH  THE  RECEIVING  UNIT  TO  INSURE  THAT 


THE  NEW  EQUIPMENT  IS  L0GIST1CA.LY  SUPPORTED,  SKILLED 


GOVERNMENT,  AND  POSSIBLY,  CONTRACTOR  PERSONNEL  ARC  ASSIGNED 


TO  A MATERIEL  FIELDING  TEAM  WHICH  ASSISTS  INDIVIDUAL  UNIT 


PERSONNEL  IN  ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING  IN  OPERATIONS,  MAINTENANCE 


AND  SUPPLY  TASKS,  THE  RESOLUTION  CF  TECHNICAL  AND  OPERATIONAL 


PROBLEMS  AND  PROCESSING  OF  WARRANTY  r1  AIMS  ON  THE  EQUIPMENT, 
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:LVIf!G  HOUR  PROGRAM 


CHART  11  ON  OUR  NEXT  SUBJECT  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  TECHNIQUES 


ME  HAVE  FOR  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  AVIATION  LOGISTICS.  THE  FLYING 


HOUR  PROGRAM  IS  SIMPLY  A STATEMENT  OF  TIE  HOURS  HE  WILL  FLY 


EACH  MONTH  BY  TYPE  AIRCRAFT  TO  SUPPORT  CUR  PEACETIME 


REQUIREMENT  FOR  TACTICAL  MISSION  TRAINING  AND  OUR  REQUIREMENT 


FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  FLIGHTS  INCLUDING  INITIAL  AVIATOR 


TRAINING.  IT  SOUNDS  SIMPLE,  BUT  IT  IS  ACTUALLY  A COMPLEX 


PROCESS.  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  FLYING  HOUR  PROGRAM  BECOMES 


VERY  EVIDENT  WHEN  HE  CONSIDER  WHAT  WE  LOGISliCIANS  NEED 


TO  KNOW  IN  ORDER  TO  PROPERLY  SUPPORT  AVIATION  UNITS, 


CHART  11  OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


CHART  12  ON  WE  NEED  TO  PROVIDE  THEM  WITH  ADEQUATE  AMMO,  FUEL, 


REPAIR  PARTS,  NEW  AIRCRAFT  AMD  TRAINED  PERSO.JEL  IN  THE 
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PROPER  QUANTITY  AND  AT  THE  TIME  THEY  NEED  IT  TO  SUPiORT 


THEIR  TRAINING  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  FLYING  NEEDS,  THE  KEY 


TO  PROVIDING  THIS  SUPPORT  IS  THE  NUMBER  OF  HOURS  THE 


AIRCRAFT  WILL  FLY. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  FLYING  HOUR  PROGRAM  BEGINS  AT  UNIT 


AND  TRAINING  COMMAND  LL/EL,  COMMANDERS  IDENTIFY  THEIR 


REQUIREMENT  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  AND  UNIT  AVIATION  TRAINING  PLUS 


THEIR  ADMINISTRATIVE  FLIGHT  REQUIREMENTS.  THESE  REQUIREMENTS 


ARE  CONSOLIDATED  AT  EACH  LEVEL  AND  PASSED  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT 


OF  THE  ARMY,  AT  THIS  LEVEL,  THE  REQUIREMENTS  ARE  BALANCED 


AGAINST  PROJECTED  FUND  RESOURCES  AND  AFTER  NECESSARY 


ADJUSTMENTS  ARE  MADE  A FLYING  HOUR  rROGRAM  IS  ESTABLISHED, 


IT  PROVIDES  GUIDANCE  TO  AVIATION  UNIT  COMMAND ERS  CN  THE 


NUMBER  OF  HOURS  THEY  ARE  AUTHORIZED  TO  FLY  TO  ACCOMPLISH 


THEIR  TRAINING  MISSION  AND  IT  ESTABLISHES  THE  BASE  FROM 
WHICH  WE  LOGISTICIANS  CAN  IDENTIFY  THE  SUPPORT  REQUIREMENTS 
WE  MENTIONED  EARLIER.  IT  IS  EXTREMELY  IMPORTANT  THAT 
THE  FLYING  HOUR  PROGRAM  BE  IDuiTIFIED  AS  EARLY  AS  POSSIBLE 
SO  THAT  THERE  IS  SUFFICIENT  LEAD  TIME  TO  ACQUIRE  THE 


NECESSARY  SPARE  PARTS  AND  PERSONNEL  TO  SUPPORT  THE 
REQUIREMENT. 


GENTLEMEN,  I !i A/E  SIMPLIFIED  THE  PROCESS  IN  THIS 


XPLANATION  TO  GIVE  YOU  A BASIC  UNDERSTANDING  OF  WHY  WE 


ci  A* 


USE  THIS  MANAGEMENT  TECHNIQUE.  MR.  CR IBB  INS  WILL  PROVIDE 


YOU  A MORE  DETAILED  EXPLANATION  IF  YOU  DESIRE.  THAT  ; 


CONCLUDES  THIS  PORTION  OF  THE  BRIEFING  ON  MANAGEMENT 


TECHNIQUES.  ARE  THERE  ANY  QUESTIONS? 


CHART  12  OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


WORLDWIDE  AVIATION  LOGISTICS  CONFERENCE  . 


OUR  FINAL  MANAGEMENT  TOPIC  IS  THE  WORLDWIDE  AVIATION 


LOGISTICS  CONFERENCE. 


CHART  13  ON  THIS  CONFERENCE  WAS  DEVELOPED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 


ARMY  TO  PROVIDE  OPTIMUM  SUPPLY  SUPPORT  TO  OUR  COMBAT  FORCES 


IN  VIETNAM  AND  TO  PROVIDE  INTENSIVE  MANAGEMENT  OF  SELECTED 


CRITICAL  ITEMS  IN  THE  ARMY  LOGISTICS  SYSTEM,  PROVEN 


SUCCESSFUL  SINCE  THE  WALC  ORIGINATED  IN  1S67,  THE  PROGRAM 


HAS  BEEN  RETAINED  AND  NOW  INCLUDES  ALL  MAJOR  COMMANDERS 


WORLDWIDE. 


CHART  13  OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


CHART  IB  ON  THE  WALC  HAS  FOUR  PRIMARY  OBJECTIVES:  THEY  ARE: 


1.  TO  PROVIDE  CONTROL  OF  CRITICAL  SERVICEABLE  AIRCRAFT 


ASSETS  THROUGHOUT  THE  LOGISTICS  PIPELINE. 


<2 


2.  TO  INSURE  THE  TIMELY  AVAILABILITY  or  REPAIRABLE 


5, 


TO  REDUCE  THE  BACKLOG  OF  UNSERVICEABLES  AT  ALL 


LEVELS. 


4.  AND  TO  PROVIDE  A TIMELY  RESPONSE  TO  THE  LOGISTICAL 


NEEDS  OF  AVIATION  UNITS. 


EACH  YEAR  A L'ALC  IS  CONVENED ’AT  THE  DIRECTION  OF 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY  (DA),  PARTICIPATION  INCLUDES 


REPRESENTATIVES  FROM  DA,  THE  US  ARMY  DEVELOPMENT  AND 


READINESS  COMMAND,  MANOR  ARMY  COMMANDS  AA-D  ALL  ACTIVITIES 


DIRECTLY  ASSOCIATED  WITH  ARMY  AIRCRAFT.  ALL  PARTICIPANTS 


HAVE  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO -VOICE  THEIR  OPINIONS  ON  THE 


PROBLEM  AREAS  THEY  ARE  ENCOUNTERING  IN  AIRCRAFT  LOGISTICS 


SUPPORT.  FIELD  COMMANDERS  ARE  ENCOURAGED  TO  PRESENT  FOR 


DISCUSSION  THEIR  NEED  FOR  ADDITIONAL  AIRCRAFT  ASSIGNMENT 


DUE  TO  CHANGES  IN  MISSION;  AND  THEIR  PROBLEMS  IN  REPAIR 


PARTS  SUPPORT;  MAINTENANCE  SUPPORT;  TRANSPORTATION  OF 


SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT  OR  ANY  OTHER  ITEM  OF  INTEREST  THAT 


MIGHT  HAVE  AN  EFFECT  ON  THEIR  ASSIGNED  MISSION  AND 


READINESS  POSTURE.  EACH  ITEM  ADDRESSED  DURING  THE 


CONFERENCE  WILL  BE  RESOLVED  ON  THE  SPOT  OR  THE  ACTION 


WITH  AN  APPROPRIATE  SUSPENSE  DATE  WILL  BE  ASSIGNED  TO 


THE  RESPONSIBLE  AGENCY. 


THE  CONFERENCE  ENDS  WITH  A GENERAL  OFFICER  REVIEW; 


BOARD  WHICH  REVIEWS  A SUMMARY  OF  THE  PROBLEMS  AND  PROGRAMS 


PRESENTED  DURING  THE  CONFERENCE  AND  THE  PROPOSED  SOLUTIONS. 
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FINAL  APPROVAL  ON  ALL  AGENDA  ITEMS  IS  ACCOMPLISHED  BV  ’ 


t « 

4 

. ' DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY  (DA)  AND  PUBLISHED  AND  DISTRIBUTED 
TO  ALL  CONCERNED  ACTIVITIES. 

WE  BELIEVE  CONFERENCES  OF  THIS  TYPE  ARE  AN  EXCELLENT 
MANAGEMENT  TECHNIQUE.  THE  SIMPLE  ACT  OF  BRINGING  TOGETHER 
REPRESENTATIVES  OF  AVIATION  ACTIVITIES  FOR  DISCUSSION  AND 
. RESOLUTION  OF  PROGRAMS  AND  PROBLEMS  CAN  DO  MUCH  TO  ENHANCE 
THE  LOGISTICS  SUPPORT  OF  AVIATION  ASSETS. 

GENTLEMEN,  THIS  CONCLUDES  MY  BRIEFING.  ARE  THERE  ANY 
QUESTIONS? 

* . * 

CHART  M OFF  ' (TRANSLATION)  v 
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NATIONALIZATION,  STANDARDIZATION,  AND 


INTEROPERABILITY  (RSI)  CONCEPT 


CHART  1 ON  THE  FINAL  SUBJECT  WE  WOULD  LIKE  TO  DISCUSS  WITH  YOU 


IS  THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERMENT'S  POLICY  ON  RATIONALIZATION, 


STANDARDIZATION  AND  INTEROPERABILITY  (RSI).  THE  RSI  POLICY 


IS  DESIGNED  TO  STRENGTHEN  THE  ALLIANCE  CAPABILITIES  AMONG 


THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY  ORGANIZATION  AND  THE  AMERICAN, 


BRITISH,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  ARMIES  THROUGH  THE  USE  OF  COMBINED 


AND  INTEGRATED  FORCES  RATHER  THAN  DEPENDING  SOLELY  ON 


NATIONAL  RESOURCES,  WE  BELIEVE  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  THIS  U.  S. 


POLICY  WILL  ALSO  BE  OF  GREAT  IMPORTANCE  TO  YOUR  ARMY  AND 


OURS  AS  U.  S.  FORCES  WITHDRAW  FROM  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  KOREA, 


NOW,  I'D  LIKE  TO  DEFINE  THE  RSI  PROGRAM  FOR  YOU  BY 


REVIEWING  THE  MEANING  OF  EACH  ACTIVITY  AND  BY  PROVIDING 


A BRIER  EXAMPLE  OF  INTEROPERABILITY  AND  STANDARDIZATION  . „ 

I * 

CHART  1 OFF  (TRANSLATION)  . , 
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CHART  2 ON  HERE  IS  A SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  DEFINITION  OF  RATIONALIZATION, 
ESSENTIALLY,  RATIONALIZATION  IS  THE  COMMITMENT  OF  A GOVERNMENT 
, TO  INTEROPERATE,  STANDARDIZE,  OR  SOME  COMBINATION  THEREOF 
WITH  ITS  ALLIES, 

CHART  2 OFF  •,  (TRANSLATION) 

CHART  3 ON  HERE  IS  THE  DEFINITION  OF  INTEROPERABILITY,  (PAUSE), 

. A TYPICAL  EXAMPLE  OF  AN  INTEROPERABILITY  ACTION  WOULD  BE 
AN  AGREEMENT  TO  INSURE  AIRCRAFT  FUEL  TANK  RECEPTACLES 
WOULD  ACCEPT  THE  NOZZLES  OF  OTHER  COUNTRIES  REFUELING  ; 
EQUIPMENT, 

CHART  3 OFF  (TRANSLATION) 


CHART  «|  ON  HERE  IS  THE  DEFINITION  OF  STANDARDIZATION.  (PAUSE) 


s'*.. 


1 A TYPICAL  EXAMPLE  OF  A STANDARDIZATION  ACTION  WOULD  BE  YOUR 

ADOPTION  OF  THE  THREE-LEVEL  MAINTENANCE  DOCTRINE  AND 

ORGANIZATIONS.  ANOTHER  EXAMPLE  WOULD  BE  YOUR  ADOPTION 
\ 

OF  THE  PHASED  MAINTENANCE  AND  ON  CONDITION  MAINTENANCE 
% 

PROCEDURES.  WHEN  YOU  STANDARDIZE  LOGISTICS  DOCTRINE, 
PROCEDURES  AND  SYSTEMS  WITH  US,  WE  WILL  BE  MORE  ABLE  TO 
ASSIST  YOU  PEACE  AND  WAR. 


CHART  <1  OFF 


(TRANSLATION) 


GENTLEMEN,  RSI  IS  A COMMITMENT  ON  THE  PART  OF  OUR 


ARMY  TO  PROMOTE  THOSE  ACTIONS  ENHANCING  ITS  ABILITY  TO 


OPERATE  WITHIN'  ITS  ALLIANCES.  YOUR  INTEREST  AND  ACTIONS 


WILL  DETERMINE  YOUR  CAPABILITY  TO  GIVE  AND  RECEIVE  SUPPORT 


FROM  ALLIED  NATIONS.  THIS  CONCLUDES  MY  BRIEFING.  ARE  THERE 


ANY  QUESTIONS? 


(TRANSLATION) 
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